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** It will flourish, if naturalists, chemists, antiquaries, philologers, and men of 
science, in different parts of Asia, will commit their observations to MS tiog, and. 
send them to the Asiatic Society at Calcutta it will languish, 4f such communi- 
cations shall be long intermitted ; and will die a M. if they shall entirely cease." 
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We have the pleasure of closing this sixth volume of our 
Journal with an unexpected announcement :—the last steam 
packet has brought out instructions from the Honorable Court 
of Directors to the Government of India to ** subscribe in their 
name for FORTY copies of the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
from the commencement of its publication !” We forbear to 
comment upon an act of liberality by which we shall personally 
be such a gainer, but which we have neither,directly nor indi- 
rectly solicited. W'e can easily imagine to whose friendly influ- 
ence we are indebted for it, and we hope he will accept our ac- 
knowledgments. . Our principal difficulty will be how to meet 
the wishes of the court; for of our early volumes not a volume is 
now to be procured! We must seriously consider the expedi- 
ency ofa reprint, for we have even heard it whispered that an 
American edition wag in contemplation, and such a thing can- 
not be deemed impossible when we find the Philadelphians 
undertaking to rival us of Caleugta in printing (and that with 
out government support) a Cochinchinese dictionary* ! 

Of local support we have lost nothing by the measure we re- 
luctantly adopted at the beginning of the year, of raising the 
price of the journal from one to one and a half rupee .per num- 


"ber. Our list is fuller than ever, and our balance sheet of a 
"much more promising aspect. 


* M. P. Sr. Dupenceau thus write PM M. Jacover of Paris: ** J'ai 
maintenant le plaisir de fous informer que la Société philosophique Ameri- 
caine vient d'ordonner l'impression à ses-fraia dex deux vocabulaires 
donnes à Mr. Wire par le R. de Monno Ln ils vont étre publiés dans un 
volume des memoiref de son comité d histoire et de literature, etant'rop 











volumineux pour faire partie de ses Transactions philosophiques. 
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PAYMENTS | RECEIPTS. 
Rs, As. P. Rs. A 
To balatice due Ist January, 1,304 2 11 By collections this vear, .. 3 455 'a 8* 
To printer's bills for 1836, pd.6,248 15 0 By distribution to Mem- 
To engravings and litho “| bers of the As, Society, ] bliss 
graphs, > -- 910 0 0०180 shop sales, < e 280 13 6 
To expence of circulation, 421 11 9 By snles in England — 415 6 0 
To postage ditto, s+ 45 3 OjBybalancedue, .. -- 2,488 10 6 
7,933 O 8 7,933 0 8 
Bills for 1837 due say, .. 6,000 0 ० [Collections due by Asiatic 





Add former balance, s. 2,488 10 6 Soc, and subs. in the | 7,139 7 5 
— three Presidencies, 


The deficiency, supposing all to be recoverable, is 1,849 13 1 
or almost precisely what it was last year; so that our present 
price exactly pays the expenses of publication. 

The bulk of the volume has gone increasing at the usual rate, 
and instead of eight hundred pages, we have now risen to eleven 
hundred, withsixty plates; too much to be conveniently bound 
up in one volume. We have therefore provided separate title 
pages to enable those, who so prefer, to divide the annual volume 
into two parts witk an index, common to both, at the conclusion 
of the second part. j | 

The prominent subject of public discussion (to imitate the 


Order of preceding prefaces) as far as the Asiatic Society is 


concerned, has been THE MUSEUM,—the memorial to the local 
government—now under reference to the Court of Directors, 
suggesting that the Society's collection of antiquities and natura] 
history should form the nucleus of an g»tensive national esta- 
blishment, in the present day almost “an essential engine of 
education, instructive alike to the uninformed, who admires the 
wonders of nature through the eye'alone, and to the refined + 
student who seeks in these repositories what it would be quite 
out of his power to procure with his own means." It is.to be 
hoped that this appeal to the court will not share the fate of 
the oriental publication memorial of 1835, which is still unac- 
knowledged ; but that we shall soon have p answer embracing 
the united objects of the Society’s solicitude, and enabling her 
to advance boldly in her selemes to secuge fór herself, and for 
the British name the glory of placing ** India physical, moral 
and historical, upon the records of literature, What could be 
adduced asa more convincing * argumentum (ad ignorantiam 
dare we say 7) than the fact that at this moment a French gen- 
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tleman of fortune well grounded in Sanskrit and other oriental 
x studies nt Paris, is come to Calcutta, * about to retrace thre steps 
of the French ntturalists Duvagcker and JAcquEMoNT in the 
interest of the antiquarian, as they travelled in that of the phy- 
sical sciences. He contemplates exploring Gaur, Patiliputra, 
Magadha, Mithila, Kasi, Ayudhya, Nipát. Kemaon.the Panjab 
Affghanistan, Tibet; then the Jain provinces, as they may be 
called, of Marwar and Málwá, and finally the caverantiquities 
of Western India*. 

We wish M. THEROULDE every success, we proffer him every 
aid; yet we do so not without a blush that any thing should be 
left for a foreigner to explore ! India, however, is large enough 
for us all to run over without jostling, and we cannot allow that 
inactivity is at the present moment a reproach against our Socie- 
tyorourgovernors. Wehaveexpeditionsin Cashmir, Sinde, Bho- 
tan, Ava, Maulmain, all well provided with scientific adjuncta, 
and contributing to our maps, our cabinets, apd our commerce. 
Our Societies were never more vigorous. The Agricultural of 
Calcutta is become exceedingly active. : The Geographical of 
Bombay has opened the field with an interesting volume and a*- 
journal of proceedings ; and in science we have to boast of the 
brilliant progress of experiment and magnetic discovery due to 

one whom we should be happy at having enlisted among our 
own members. With his colleagues of tbe Medical College, 





* We cannot omit to notice here another laudable demonstration of the, 
greater honor that awaits literary merit at Paris than in London— making 
full allowance for the proverbial truth that a prophet must seek honor out 
of his own country. We have just learnt that the French Government 
has ordered a gold medal to be struck for, nnd the decorntion of the 
Legion of Honour to be bestowed on Mr. B. H. Honason, in return for the 
valuable donation of Sanskrit manuscripts presented by him to tlie Asintic 
Society of Paris, —and in token of their appreciation of the great services 
he has rendered to oriental literature. Neither in this case is the reward 
blindly given, nor the present disregarded ; for we know that the Sanskrit 
scholars of Paris have alrgady dipped profoundly into the ‘contents of the 
Nipalese Buddhist volumes» ang in a short time we mny expect a full 
a ‘sis of them. s is | we may 
co SRR Mn Sea eb pg UNE 
M ete nore valuable were long since pre- 
sented by the same party to the Royal Asiatie Society and to the College 
. of Fort William, fnd that (with exception of the Tibe toh portion so well, ` 
E: by M. Csoma) they remain as yet sealed books. i 
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Professor OSHAUGHNESSY has drawn off to their own valuabl: k. 
publication, the subjects of chemical and physical interest te r> e 
which we should otherwise have felt ourselves'blameable in not 
offering a conspicuous place. While far different occupations 
have prevented our passing in review the very promising disco- | __ 
veries in this novel and enticing science, to which their public | 
exhibition has now familiarized the society of Calcutta, thet. 
sight of models of magnetic motors and explosive engines worked 
by gas and spark, both generated by galvanism alone, leads us 
to suggestthat mechanics and the arts should have been includ-: 
ed among the proper objects of our projected national museum. 
An Adelaide gallery would do more to improve the native mind: 
for invention than all the English printed works we would 
place before them. 
But we are ns usual wandering from the legitimate objects of 
a preface. Our own attention has been principally taken up this 
last year with Ingeriptions. Without the knowledge necessary: 
to read and criticise them thoroughly, we have nevertheless 
made a fortunate acquisition in paleography which has served as! 
ethe key to a large series of ancient writings hitherto concealed: 
from our knowledge. We cannot consent to quit the pursuit 
until we shall have satiated our curiosity by a scrutiny of all, 
these records—records as Dr. Mirt says, ** which are all but/ 
certainly established to belong to and to, illustrate a most clas- 
sical and important part of the history of this country.” In, 
eur hasty and undigested mode of publication, we are doubtless. š 
open to continual corrections and change of views: as a talented, A 
and amusing satire on our present predilection for old stones h 
and old coins, in the Meerut Magazine describes it,—* if not 
satisfied with one account our readers have only to wait for thet 
next journal to find it discarded and another adopted, as in the’ * | l 
case of the Bactro-pehlevi alphabet.’ | | 
‘The learned M. E. BunNour in a most interesting article in- 
serted in the Journal des Savans for June,* says, alluding to the 
. Burmese inscri ption at Gaya published first in the journal, and 
न * On the grand work of the Chinese Baddhist traveller Fox Kove Kr, | 
— lately published at the e ० emi the French Govarnment, through the 
RA labour of three successive edit rs MM. 1७9547, Krarnorn and Lawnp- | 
= pesse, Alas! when shall we in India have an opportunity of seeing these 
| "works at any tolerable period after their publication?—Ep.* — 
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afterwards more completely commented upon by Colonel Bun- 
NEY,—° il faut le dire à l'honneur des membres de la Société 
Asiatique du Bengale, le zele qui les anime pour l'etude des anti- 
|  quités del Inde est si soutenu tt si heureusement secondé par la 
plus belle position dans laquelle une réunion de savants ne soit 
jamais trouvée, que les monuments et les textes quils mettent 
- chaque jour enlumieresesuccedentavecunerapiditéque la critique 
| peut à peine suivre." While they are taken up with.ar object 
once published, we are republishing or revising or adding more 
matured illustration to it. Some muy call this system an in- 
convenient waste of space and tax on readers, who are entitled 
to, have their repast served up in the most complete style at once, 
and should not be tantalized with fresh yet immature morceaux 
from month to month. We, however, think the plan adopted is 
most suitable to an ephemeral journal, which collects materials 
and builds up the best structure for immediate accommodation, 
although it may be soon destined to be knocked down again and 
replaced by a more polished and elagsical edifice :—dirzit ce difi- 
| cat ; mutat quadrata rotundis, —may still be said of our jour- 
‘ nal, without imputing capricious motives to our habit of demoli- 
tion. We build not fanciful theories, but rather collect good 
@ stones for others to fashion, and unless we advertize them from 
the first, with some hint of their applicability, how should archi- 
_ tects be invited to inspect and convert them tothe “benefit and 
- ` pleasure of mankind 8 —hitasukhaya manusanam,—as the 
| stone pillars at Delhi and Allahabad quaintly express the objec£ 
‘of their erection. | 
. Connected with the subject of these remarks we would fain 
«in this place give insertion (and we will do so hereafter) to a 
; valuable series of criticisms on the matter of dur last volume 
"contained in M. Jacaver’s correspondence. It is just what 
we most desire. With the aid of an index, such additional 
» À ~ information and correction is as good aš if incorporated with the 
4 text, to the reader who in future days wishes to ferret out all 
that has been done ou a particular subject ; and we would have 
7 zs all our contributors and readers bear in mind that our journal, 
‘though it has ne 4 changed its title, does not pretend to have ` 
changed its origihal character of being a mere collection of ` 
V be Gleanings." , L itm emt a t 8 
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d May he who is like Crisuwa still obeying his mother De'vaxi, after 
his foes are vanquished, he of golden rays, with mercy protect this my 
design, 


7 > = 


—À — — e — — — 
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e Whatever prince in this place perpetually worships this sacred image, 
is considered by Ropra (Siva) himself as one whose understanding is 
: ennobled and rendered praise-w@rthy by this affectionate devotion, even in 
the land of Anna (INDRA) and the other celestials 
Remarks on the above Inscription. 

i The parentage of SAMUDRA-GUPTA son of CHANDRA-GUPTA, which 
closed the Allahabad inscription, forms in nearly the same words the 
beginning of the present; and his panegyric which pervaded the 

T earlier monument, is the leading subject in the prose parf of this. 

The first new fact is the designation of his son And successor, 

CHANDRA-GUPTA the second: whom it seemed most obvious on the 

« first reading of the names* to identify with the expected son and 
heir of the 18th line of the pillar of Allahabad, the offspring of 
SAMUDRA-GUPTA and his principal queer the daughter of the proud 
princess SANHARICA. This identification, however, is removed by 
the terms of the inscription itself: this son does not succeed by right 
of primogeniture, but. as peculiarly selected (parigrihita) on account 

- of his eminent virtues from the rest of the family or families of the 
polygamist king, and is the offspring not of SANHA&RICA’'s daughter, 
but of the daughter of a prince named NFAHADAITYA. The son and 
successor of CHANDRA-GÜuwrA 11. is CUMARA-GUPTA, who is represented 
as having been a very unprincely character at the time of his father's 
adoption as'heir to the throne; buthaving been disciplined by some? 
unnamed fortune, becomes on his own accession to the throne, 

कः an emulator of the mild virtues and the Vaishnava devotion of his 

parent. The next king is SCANDA-GUPTA, who may be most pro- 
bably supposed to be the son of his immediate predecessor CumMARa- 
GUPTA: but on this point, the verse which here takes the place of 
the more narrative prose, is unfortunately silent. We only hear of 
his distinguished fame as a warrior: and that his piety, congenial 
with his acts, does not take the same turn.with that of his two 

earest predecessors, of devotion to VisuNv the Preserver, but attach- 
ed itself to the opposite system now so prevalent in this part of 

India, the deep, mysterious and sanguinary system of the Tantras. 

After the conquest and slaughter of many opposing kings, we hear 
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of his eventual triumph over à more formidable enemy than all, a & 


treacherous minister, who for a time succeeds in dispossessing him 
of his kingdom. After vanquishing, however, the,rival monarchs of 
the seven hille, and resting peacefully on his laurels in his inacces- 
sible mountain throne, (localities which carry us away from the 
immediate vicinity of the Ganges, but whether towards the north or 
Central India we have no means of determining.) this worthy wor- 
shipper of Siva and Dowod ascendg to heaven: and his brother 
and thé other chiefs, with mingled feelings of grief and affectionate 
allegiance, proclaim his young child the heir to his father's crown 
and conquests. This youth is described as obedient to the queen 
dowager his mother, as was CnmisHNA to his mother Ds’vAax1’; but 
the part of the inscription that proceeds to speak of him is con- 
fused amd unintelligible; neither does he appear to be once named ; 
unless we conceive some letters of line 18 to give his name thus : 
ManuxsA-rRITÁ-GUPTA, (the Gupta attached to Siva, or beloved by Siva.) 
He is probably the Mauxwpaa-ourra whose name occurs in several 
of the newly discovered coins of this dynasty. 

The royal family of the Guptas, therefore, as adapted to the time 
of this inscription, stands as follows; the Arabic numerals denoting 
sovereigns, or those to whom the prefix Mahardja Adhiraja belongs, 
in the order of their succession. 

Gorra, a Raja of the Solar linc. 


| it Licena vi 
" GnuaTOTK ACH A, ditto ditto, | — daughter was 


= . 
B 


1. CuANDRA-GUFTA I. —& —Cuma’na-vevi’, MAWA"-DAITYA, 
. ' qufer consort. whose daughter was 





2. SAMUDRA-GUFTA, —— $ ——— Dx” vu, 
' one of the queens of 
SAMUDRA-GUFTA, 


3. CuANDRA-GUFTA 11. 


++ > 4. CUMA RA-GUFTA, 


5. SCANDA-OUPTA, x wp hs pe NT SB E Pi 


3 S Es ! E: "` wor rae * young prince WA AREUWBEA-DUPT ni < á pE 
PI ue . A young (Manewpna-ovrra ?), 
E P this inscription. + 
E 





- a minor at the dote of 
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3 (One remarkable fact, learnt solely from this inscription, is the 
j prevalence at the time of the Gupta dynasty, of the two opposite 
š sectarinn forms of later Hindu worship: that of the exclusive devo- 
E tees of Vismsu on the one hand,’ whose favorite authority is the 
r celebrated poem (probably inserted among the Puránas by the com- 
3 paratively recent grammarian VorkpxzvA)called the Srimad Bhágavata : 
$ and thatof the worshippersof Sıva and his female energies on the other, 
whose text books are those gingular compounds of Cabalistic mys- 
| tery, licentiousness and blood, the Agamas or Tantras.—' Tha princes 
y" Ci AN DuA-GUPTA nnd CoMA/RA-OUPTA are expressly commemorated as 
y belonging to the former class, and Scanpa-curta as an adherent of the 
D latter.) And here I must recall an observation that I hazarded when 
1 commenting on the Allahabad inscription, (J. A. S. vol. iii. p. 265,) that 
bs the worship of the Saktis, with its existing mysteries and omgics, was 
—* most probably unknown in India at the date of that monument. The 
E terms in which.that species of devotion is spoken of about a century 
को after, in the second* of the metrical stanzas in the present Bhit drt 
© inscription, shews that the same system was even then dominant, and 
sufficiently powerful and seducing to enlist kings among its volarics. 
And while this (if I am correct in supposing the age of the Gupta 
dynasty to be somewhere between the Ist and 9th centuries of our 
era), may be among the earliest authentic notices of that mode of 
* worshipping Buarmava aud Céu, —the mention of it at all furnishes 
an additional proof tó my mind of the impossibility of referring these 
monuments to the earlier age of CiawpRA-GUrTA Maurya, or that 
of ALEXANDER the Great, and the century immediately following. ~ 
A far more plausible hypothesis is the identification of this Gupta 
dynasty, with that which is mentigned in the prophetico-historical, 
part of the Vishnu-Purána, (Book iv. chap. 24,) as arising in this 
precise tract of country, contemporaneously with other dynasties in 
different parts of India, during the turbulent period that followed 
the extinction of the last race of Indian sovereigns that reigned in 
Magadha, and the irruption of Sace and other foreign tribes from 
the north-west. The dominion of the Guptas is there said to include 
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Magadha or Behar, where one Visva-srrATIKA (or Visva-spnursi, of !’ ® 
the old race of Magadha sovereigns) had extirpated the existing race 
of Xattriyas, and set up other low castes, together with Bráhmans, an 
their stead; as I read in two MSS. copies* of the Vishnu-Purána, the 
words of which are Á 


मागधायां तु वित्वस्फाटिकसंक्षा 2 न्यान्वणान्करिय्यति Radaz < 
पलिन्द ब्राह्मणान्‌ राज्ये स्थापविध्यतिव उत्सॉंद्याखिलच्तचजातीनेवना | 
गाः पद्यावत्यां कान्त्तिपुब्यां मथुरायामनुगगा प्रयागं मगधा TAS 
amaa भोच्यन्ति। ` 


* In the country of Magadha, one named VisvA-sPHATIKA shall form 
and set up in the kingdom other castes, the Kaivarttas, Yadus, Pulin- 
das, and Bráhmans : and thus having abolished all the races of Xattri- 
yas, shall the nine Nagas, and in Padmavati, Kánti-purf, Mathura, and 
on the Ganges from Praydga, shall the Magadhas and the Guptas | 
rule over the people belonging to Magadha.” » 

All these new sets of kings, with the Naishadhas in Calinga, &c. and 
the more barbarous races elsewhere, are represented in the. Purana 
as ferocious, rapacious and tyrannical men, of little knowledge and no 

.principle, whose rise and progress and fall are to be equally sudden 
and extraordinary, short-lived, and only nominal observers of religion. 
The people under their sway, and through the contact of foreign 
races, will gradually fall into that neglect of caste and other religious 
observances, that reference of all things to worldly riches and conse- 
quent impiety and unrighteousness, that will prepare the way for 
the tenth and last incarnation of Visunu as Karxi' to restore all 
things. Thus, soon after the Account of their Guptas, close the ~ 
prophetic announcements of PARASARA to MAITREYA of what was 
to befal the world after him, and with them the 4th Book of the 
Vishnu-Purána. , 

5 It is true, that according to the chronology of the Purána, as set 
down minutely in that chapter, we should have the commence- 











* The valuable English abstract and partial translation of this Purána (asof — 
the others) deposited in the Asiatic Society's Library by Professor H. H. Wir- _ ' 
s0N,—is silent on the latter point, the association of thë Guptas with Maga- ` 
dhas and their dominion in Behar: relating their possession of those fourcitiés — 4 

the Dosb, , Padmávati Kánli-purl, Mathurá, and Prayága, ४४७ altogether uncon. | | 
with the affairs of Magadha, and the extirpation of the Xattriyas from ` E 
A thas country, with which they are distinctly blended in the Sanscrit passage 

given above. 
For the further testimony rimad- Bhégavata, see Noto C, — paang 
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ment of the reign of these Guptas- posterior to SANDRACOTTAS, and 
consequently to ALEXANDER the Great, by (137 +112 + 45 + 456 + 
1399 + 300 + 186 =) 2635 years,—and therefore as really future 
to us as to the prophetic Muni and*his hearer. But setting aside all 
other considerations, it is only the four first of the seven component 
ae of this sum that will appear to an attentive inspection of the 
urána itself, to be entitled to the least attention : viz. the spaces as- 
signed respectively to the Maurya, the Sanga, the Kanva and Andhra 
dynasties of Hindu soyereigns in Magadha - of which the name of 
each. individual king is set down, their several numbers 10, 10, 4 
and 30 agreeing perfectly with the durations assigned to each race* 


But the fifth and sixth periods of 1399 and 300 years have no such - 


catalogues of kings accompanying them, but only a statement that 
in the former there should rule in succession seven kings of the 
Abbhra caste, 10 Gardabhiras, 16 Saka or Scythian kings, 8 Yavana 
or Grecian, 14 Tushára, 13 Munda, and 11 Mauna kings : and in the 
latter period of three centuries, Paura and 11 other unnamed sove- 


. reigns, This enumeration, strongly indicative of the disturbed and 
. semi-barbarous condition of affairs, which caused she suspension of all 
the ancient records,—and in which s$nchronous dynásties might 


easily be mis-stated as successive ones, and the sum of years readil y 


palmed on the Hindu reader, to enhance the antiquity of the classical * 


and heroic ages of the country,—is succeeded, in the last period 
immediately preceding the rise of the Guptas, by something more 
resembling the records of earlier times. As this list, occupying 
the seventh period above mentioned of 186 years, has not yet been 
published,—(that of Ha»iLroN in the corresponding period being 
somewhat different and much more confused,) 1 will here set it down 
from my MS. of the Vishnu-Purána | 


* These may all be seen, as they stand in this and other Purånas, in p. 100 
of Mr. J. PniNsEP's Useful Tables. The accuracy of these lists is strongly con- 
firmed by the collateral testimony of the Chinese travellers in India in the Sth 
century, whose relation is published in the London Asiatic Journal of July last. 
Their king of Kapila, Yue-Gar, Beloved of the Moon, whose ambassador sent 


presents to China A, D. 428, is (not CHANDRA/NANDA, as the learned translator 
of that work suspected, but) CuANDRA-Sni', the king immediately preceding. 
ULOMARCHIS, the last of the Andhra dynasty at Magadha,— who was reigning 


at this precise time. This removes the hope entertained by Mr. J, Painser, 
(to whom T am indebted for the communication of this paper) and myself, that 
this might prove to be the CHANDRA-GUPTA of the inscription, and makes the 
pal «thal to him by probably three or four centuries. ` 


tia . 
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- J ViNDHYA-SACTI from Kilakila, who adopts the manners of 
the Yavanas, whose son is 


-> 
PURANJAYA, 


RA'MA-CHANDRA, 
DHARMA. 
- 
VANGARA, (Wils. VAR'ANGA-) 


KRITANANDANA, (who has 4 sons.) 


š 
SUKHINANDI, NANDIYASAS, SISUHA, PRAVIRA, 
who has 13 sons 


After whom came 4 Bahukas or Bactrians, 3 Puspamitras, 13 Yadu- 
mitras, 7 Mekalas; and in Kausala or Oude, 9 Naishadhas | 
Thus the Recount of this dynasty, which HAwrros: calls the Bah- 
lic or Bactrian one, terminates in a confusion worse confounded than 
"that from which it emerged. And this statement in the Vishnu- 
Purána is immediately followed by the passage above quoted respect- 
ing the Magadhas and Guptas 
Allowing, however, the least possible duration to the confused 
periods that followed the subversion of the Andhra dynasty in the 
middle of the fifth century after Christ, it i$ scarcely possible to fix 
the subjects of our present inquiry the Guptas, higher than the age 
of CHARLEMAGNE in Europe, if we suppose them identical with the 










| — wri. Purán TE "Tx RAE praeci wee? m 
Nore A 
* raises of the 5th king SCANDA-GUPTA, of 


— “a a mangler of the flesh of the refractory," (avimama-pala- 
and that in close juxta-position with the attributes of peculiar 
wisdom, and adherence to a mysterious system of Cabalistie theo- 
 logy,—may appear surprising to persons, who have either considered 
‘Buk slightly the genius and tendencies of idolatry, or are unacquaint- 
ed with this peculiar form of it. To shew how peffectly natural is 
uxta-positio t «position in the present instance, I çannot give a more 
erally i aligi x ४ ६2१5900020 कळते: picture drawn in the metaphy- 
of a v same Tantric 


1 (8 sical drama x 3er p * uday 
- dis discipline, un the name of FEEFEE) —i*e, says the 
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^» commentator, a professor of the science of. Siva BHAIRAVA in con-- 
junction with Uma his consort.—I will give the original Sanscrit and 
Pracrit (the latter spoken by the Buddhist, being his own Pálí, —the 
former by the other two speakers) With a different version from that 


` of Dr. TavrLom, distinguishing prose and verse exactly as in the 
original: premising, that the ingenious author does not intend to 
B give any exaggeration or caricature, but simply to exhibit a model of 


an existing mode of belief and practice in his time: such as may be 
traced also, under certain modifications even now ; after centuries of 





* Mahomedan and Christian rule have interfered with the free exercise 
of such homicidal worship. 
* ततः प्रविशति सेएमसिडान्तः का पालिकस्ल्पधारी खड़ा ER: 
f [परिक्रम्य] नरास्थिमालाकृत aaa: 2 
: । ITAIT न्यकपात्तभाजनः | 1 
` पश्यामि योगाज्ननस्पुडदणनोा 
* | जगन्मिाभिन्नम भिन्नमीतश्वरात्‌ ॥ 
च्तपणकः। रसो काबालिष्यबद पलिसो wee eru पच्चछ स्म॑ 
[उपस्टत्य | च्यल maaa गलच्दडुमराडमाजिच्य कलिस qa 
सोखमोकरखे। 
x कापाजलिकः | Be च्तपणक घम्म तावदस्माकमवधारूय | 


मस््तर्काक्त वसा भिघार्ितमझछा मांसाउ्डतीज् ङ्कतां 
वजे ब्र्मकपालकल्पितसुरापानेन नः पारणा l 
सद्यः कत्तकठारंकरण्ठविगलत्की लाल *ITZ pes ने 
राच्या नः परुघापच्धारब लिभिदेवो HETA «x3: 
fara: [करे पिधाय] बड <= अचक्रो दारुणा GUDWET | 
emu ferme च्यलिच्यन्त ser घोरपावकालिना केनाचि विप्पलब्धा 
शसो बलाच्या | 
कापा | [em]: पाप पाघण्डापसद मरिडतमरड 'चगडालवेश UT 
gt विप्रलम्भक ख किल चतुद षभुव नोात्पत्तिस्थ्रितिप्रलय 
प्रवत्तयिता वेदान्तसिद्धान्तप्रसिद्वविभ्रवो भगवान भवानीपतिः 
दष्यामस्त्तर्छि Ua महिमानं | 
स्िरसुरञ्येछस्रेछान WrUDERDEH 
Imt» ३ faata चरतां aaam रणड गतीरपि | 
| (0 सनगनगरीमस्भ!पूण्ां विधाय मच्दीमिमां 
* कलय सकलं भूयस्तायं Daa foals तत्‌॥ 
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g| अल कावालिच्य व्यदोज्यव भणामि केणावि डन्दच्याव्िना व्यलीव्य॑ ., 
इन्द्च्यालं दिशिज विप्पलब्धा futu | 
कापा] "HU पाप - पनरपि RAFET रन्द्जालिक "इत्याच्तिपसि तन्न 


RANI ते दारात्न्य | तदच्दमस्य ¿ 
रतत्करालकरबालनिक्कत्तकणठ 
नालोच्छलदञ्डलब ड़ द पीणिलेंघेः | . 
. «wr बलि डमरूडंछतिइतभूत 





ania भरगेउटदिणीं afuefearta l 
[इति खड़मुद्चच्छ ति ।] 


IN Acr THI. a 
To them, enter SoMA-S1ppHANTA in the guise of a Kápálika (or man of skulls), 
with a Avord in his hand. 
Soma-Sid. (walking about.) 
With coodly necklace deck'd of bones of men, 
Haunting the tombs, from cups of humana skull v 
Eating and quaffing,—ever I behold ` 


With eyes that Meditation's salve hath clear'd, 
The world of diverge jarring elements 
- Composed, but still all one with the Supreme. 
Buddhist. This man professes the rule of a Kápálika, I will ask him what it 
° js.—(Going up to him.) O, ho! you with the bone and skull necklace, what 
are your notions of happiness and salvation ? 
Soma-Sid. Wretch of a Buddhist! Well; hear what is our religion, £ 


With flesh of men, with brain and fat well smeard, 
We make our grim burnt-offering,—break our fast 
From cups of holy Bráhman's skullp—and ever 
| — With gurgling drops of blood that plenteous stream 
r$ From hard throats quiclfiy cut, by us is worshipped 
With human offerings meet, our God, dread BHAIRAYA. 
Bráhman Mendicant, (stopping his ears.) Buddhist, Buddhist, what think you 
. of this? O horrible discipline ! 
Buddhist. Sacred, Arhata ! some awful sinner has surely deceived that man 
£ Soma-Siddhanta (in -a rage). Abai—sioner that thou art,—vilest of heretics, 
| with thy sbaven crown, drest like the lowest outcasts, uncombed one, away 
with thec! Is not the blessed husband of BrAVANI the sole cause of the 
ereation, preservation, and destruction of the fourteen worlds, and his power 
established by the fullest demonstration of the Védant? Let us yet shew 
even you the magnificence of this religion. 
> ३ 1 call at will the best of gods, great Hani, ç 
— cse And Hana's self and BnanuA,—l1 restrain | 
=... With my sole voice the course of stars thub wander. . i 
ee ey heaven's bright vault; the earth with all its load 
vy aliam Fi fields and cities, I at will ` 
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Reduce once more to water—and behold 
I drink it up. i "un 
Buddhist, Alas! poor Kápálika, this is just what I said. You have been de- 
ceived by some juggler, spreading out felse images before you, ‘ 
Soma-Siddhanta. What, again, thou singer 1 Dost thou dare to call the great 
MAMHESVARA juggler? This thy malignity must not be forgiven. Lo, therefore, 
With foaming floods of gore that gush amain 
From throat well severed with this &abre's edge, 
I make my sacrifice to him that calls 
With beat of drum the hosts of creatures after him, à 
Dread Stva—and with these rich ruddy streams 
Delight his consort well, BHAVAXNI 
(Draws Ais sword.) 

[How the hand of the Tantric zealot is arrested from smiting the unfortunate 
Buddhist,—how he then enters on a psychological defence of his opinions, 
how he is then joined by 88495.” (or Faith t) ia the character of a Kapalini, 
who by her blandishments leads both the Bráhman mendicant and the Buddhist, to 
deport themselves like Tantrists,—and how they all then join SqMmA-SIDDHANTA 
ina meditative dance ; —all this and other wonders may be found by the curious 
in the drama above cited.] 

Note B 
In once more expressing the opinion, that the Gifpta dynasty of our 


present monuments is posterior to the Christian era, I am by no means 


insensible to the new light that Mr. Tu&NoURn has thrown on the history’ 


of SANDRACOTTUS in the extracts he has given from a learned commen- 
tary on the Mahd-wanso, pp. Ixxi—lxxxii. of his very interesting pre- 
face to that great historical work. That some of my objections to 
the identity of the two Cuanpra-oupras are removed, or at least 
greatly weakened, I freely admit: there certainly appears ancient 
Buddhist authority (for sufh is apparently the Atta-kathi or Astata- 


kathá of the Uttara-vihára priests alleged by the commentator) for . 


making the Mauryas a branch of the Solar race; utterly inadmissible 


as is the etymology assigned for that name in the TYká (p. bexvi.) as- 


well as for the name of Sisunaca, ancestor of the Nandas, (pp. lxxii. 
Ixxiii.) It is also very remarkable, in relation to this subject, that 
the latter prince is there represented as the son of a Liccuavi Rája, 
that being apparently the name of a distinguished family in Magadha 

LiccnAvi being also the name, in the inscriptions of Allahabad and 
Bhitdrt, of the father-in-law of our CHANDRA-GUPTA |. and maternal 
grand-father of Saafupra-aurta. Nevertheless, there still appear 
to me insurmountable objections to identifying SAMUDRA-GUPTA with 
ViNDU-SÁRA, the son and successor ef CHANDRA-GUPTA Maurya on 
the Magadha throne .*while a still more evident im ossibility is now 
added of identifying his son, the Vaishnava CHANDRA-GUETA II. of our 
present KIBR y with Asoca, 








` 


* 
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herent and propagator of Buddhism, not only in his own dominions 
of Magadha, but the north, east, and south, as far as Ceylon. It is 
needless to pursue the discrepancy of the genealogies further: the 
Vaishnava Cuma&na-curra and the Saivya and Saktya worshipper, 
Scanpa-Gurra, have nothing in common with the Buddhist descen- 
dants and successors of DHARMASOCA. Is it not also very possible 
that with a view to exalt the immediate ancestry of that most revered 
prince, the priests of the favored religion may have introduced this ac- 
count of the Moriya family, as an offspring of the Solar race,—so dis- 
crepant from that which other Indian accounts, as well as Greek and 
Roman, give ofits origin? That the Buddhist priests, notwithstanding 
their hostility to caste, are not insensible to consideratioms of this kind, 
is evident from the care with which, in the AJahd-wanso and elsewhere, 
they incülcate the undoubted royal descent of GAUTAMA BUDDHA. 





' Nore C. 

The passage above quoted from the Vishnu-Purána seems to have 
been somewhat differently read by the more modern author of the 
Srimad-Biuigavata,—who 116१6 as elsewhere, is apparently only trans- 
ferring into his own more polished and elaborate verse, the records 
* found in the older Puránic legends. By him the term Gupta, instead 
of being a proper name, is made an epithet of the earth as ruled or 
protected (for so the scholiast SnIpHARA has explained it) by the 
VisvA-SPHATIKA above mentioned, who is here called VisvA-SPHURJI 
The close agreement, as well as occasional discrepancy, of the two 
authorities, will be easily seen from the following extract (Bhagavata, 
Book xii. chap. 1.) 

मागधानां च भविता वित्वस्फर्जिः पुरुजयः "da 
कर्िष्यत्यपरान्‌ वर्णान्‌ पुलिन्दयदुमद़्कान me 
प्रनाखान्रचभूयि छाः स्थापयिष्यति दुम्मंतिः। _ 
वीर्य्यवान्‌ च्तचमत्साये पद्मावत्या स बे पुरि | 
च्यनगंगामाप्रयागं wet Arafa मेदिनीं ॥ २१ ॥ 


c VisvA-sPHURJI, another PuRANJAYA, (i. €. says the scholiast, the 
best of the descendants of PURANJIAYA or RiruNJAXA, who was king of 
Magadha, B. C. 900,) shall create new barbarian castes, the Pulindas 
Yadus and Madras. This ill-minded warrior shall makt the greatest part 
c£ his subjects to be un-brábmanical, (or lower than sudras)—and hav- 
ing exterminated the Xattriyas, he shall, in the city of Padmdvatf 
and on the Ganges, es far as Praydga, derive tribute from the pro- 
tected earth. 
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- The words अआनगंमामाप्रयांग्र are explained here by the seholiast to de- 

| scribe the situation of the king's metropolis Padmávati, as being situ- 

ated in the Ganges above Prayága, or, as he words it, between Allahabad 

and Haridvdr. But this explanation is quite inapplicable to the same 

di words as they stand in the Vishnu-Purána, where they immediately 

follow the mention of Mathurd, and where the mention of Magadha 

i following induces me to interpret the words ** on the Ganges below 
Prayága" or between Allahabad and the sea. 


us II.— Alphabets of the Tai language. By the Rev. N. Brown, Mis- 
sionary in Assam. 


[We are indebted to Capt. F. Jenxins, Political Agent in Assam, 
for kindly engaging Mr. Brown to throw light upon:the Ahom and 
` Khamtí alphabets, of which it may be remembered Capt. JENKINS 
4 two years ago presented to the Society some manuscript volumes then 
undecipherable for the want of this indispensable key. The AAomlet- 
ters are stated to be copied from an old book in the author's possession 
The brief notice of the language itself, (Mr. Brown writes to Capt. J.) 
was gathered from a pandit of the Jorhdth Raja, whom he employed 
as teacher fora few months. He did not seem to possess a very 
£ perfect knowledge of the Ahom language, and hg stated that the 
same was true of the Akoms in general, who for the most part have 
lost all knowledge of their original tongue. 

Captain JENKINS thinks there can be little doubt that the dhom 
rájas came into Assam from the eastward about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century ; and that the immediate cause of their emigra- 
‘tion is to be sought for in the breaking up of the Chinese empire by 
the Moguls,—for at the epoch when CHUKAPHA had fixed himself in 
Assam, KUBLAI Kuan had just established himself in China. We may 
confidently hope that after a little longer residence at Sadiyd, Mr 
Brown, who is rapidly extending his acquaintance with the different 
* branches of the SAyán language will be induced to favor us with a 

sketch of the contents of the old Ahom chronicles, which, we are given 


3 


sat 


क to understand, certainly exist in Assam, and of which the volume 
transmitted by Capt. Jenkins may be a portion. 

4 Capt. Jenxins alludes to a curious fact communicated by Mr 

| Brown, which should be a further inducement to examine their books, ; 


namely, that no trace of Buddhism is to be found in the religion of 
the AAoms. Thig is a remarkable deviation from the circumstances 
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of the other Shydn families whose literature is but a direct trans- 
lation of Burmese Buddhism, as their alphabets, the Shyán, Khamtí 
Láos, &c., are seen to be mere modificatfons of the, Burmese or Páli 
alphabet. 3 * 

This fact would seem to argue that the emigration of the 4Aoms 
from their own country Siam, had taken place prior to the introduc- 
tion of the Buddhist religion iuto that country—but how can this be 
reconciled with the date of CHUKAPHA ?—Ep.] 


š The Language of the Ahoms. Z 
~= 








The Ahom is a branch of the Tai language, which is spoken, with 
some variations, by the Khamtis, the Shyáns, the Láos, and the Sia- 
mese, all of whom designate themselves by the general appellation of ` 
Tai. Among the Ahoms, or that portion of the Tai race inhabiting 
Assdm, (he language is nearly extinct, being cultivated only by the 
priests, as the ancient language of their religion; while their vernacu- 
lar and common dialect, as well as that of the people, is Assdmese. 
As the Ahoms once ruled over Assdm, it is somewhat surprising that c 
more traces of their language are not to be found in the present dialect » 

ofthe Assámese, which contains very few words of Tai origin 
- As might naturally be expected, the Ahoms, from disuse of their 
original tongue, have lost many of its peculiar sounds. In conformity 
* with the pronunciation of the Assamese, they give to w the sound of 5 
and y, they pronounce as j or z. The sound of the French u, whichis so ` Z 
common in the Tai, they change sometimes to 4 and sometimes to f c 
he intonations of their original tongue they have entirely lost; one 
reason of this undoubtedly is, that theseintonations were never express- 
ed by the Ahomsin writing. The same is ft present the case with the 
, Khamtis and Shyáns, who have no characters expressive of their -in- 
| tonations, having, like the Ahoms, adopted the Burman alphabet 
whichis inadequate to meet the wants of the Tai language in this re- 








CoS? spect The Siamese characters, on the contrary, represent the tones + 
- with the greategt precision. ° | 
°“ — It is, however, remarkable that the language of the Ahoms as 

+ roe pronounced by the priests, corresponds to the Siamese with much — 


greater exactness in some respects, than any of the Shyán dialects = = 

= joken between Assdm and Siam. 

—  .-4. The sound of 5, frequent in the Siamese and 1,605 is converted 
into m by all the Shyáns, while the Ahoms have preserved the 

a re ^ 













Sia mese d is changed by the Shyáns tb 1, 
EE t th: oms give it its correct pron 
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4. Where double consonants, as kl, pl, kr, &c. occur at the com- ` 


19 


mencement of a word, as they frequently do in Siamese, the Shyáns 
and Khamtis, as well as the Láos, soften the prqnunciation by omit- 


ting the second consonant; but it is preserved by the Ahoms 
illustrate each of these remarks by a few examples. 


Siamese. Khamtt. 


1. Bá ` 


Léos. 
bá 


dün 


rái 


pük 


Shydn. 
á 


m 
mán 
min 
mo 
if 
leng 
loi 


liu ' 


tn 
hak 
hii 
hon 


pük 


má 
mán 


Ahom. 


la 


plák 


I will 


a shoulder, 
a village. 
to fly. 

a well. 
good, 

red. 

a mountain. 
a star. 

the moon. 
to love. 
bad. = 
hot. 

to know. 

a bout. 

a house. 

७ fish. 
distant. 
salt. 

a husk. 


From these circumstances we may conclude that the Siamese and 
Ahom dialects afford a more correct specimen of the original Tai lan-, 


guage, than either the Laos 


, Khamti, or Shyan; for it is improbable, 


if the original forms had been simple and easy of enunciation, 
that they would have been exchanged for others more difficult; but it 
is perfectly natural that difficult forms should be exchanged for others 


more simple. 


Explanation of the Table. 


y 


It is probable that all the alphaMets of the Tai, (if we except the 
Siamese,) were formed from the Burman. The column of Burman 


letters is merely added for the purpose of comparison. 


The Ahom, 


Khamtí, and Shyán alphabets each contain eigh£een letters, but 
this number is quite inadequate to express the various sounds of these 


languages. 


letters, however, than the Siamese. 


The Láos alphabet is more perfect: it contains fewer 
In the above table we observe 
that the Laos alphabet contains, to some extent, two distinct charac- ` 


ters for each lettersof the Ahom and Shyán ; one denoting the rising, 
The rising-toned letters are set first 


and the other the falling tone*. 


७ The second column of the Lifos consonants embrace the second order or 





the softer sound of each class of the Indian alphabets, y gh ; jjh; d dh ; b oh, 


4c.: the gh only is formed differently from the same letter of the Burman 
alphabet. We have inserted these letters in the Roman column on the above 


D 
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in the column ; those on the right hand have the falling tone. Seve- 
ral of the falling-toned letters have no corresponding character for 


the opposite intonation ; when it is required to express this, an A is 


written above the letter, which raises its tone; thus, ng, qo n, 


Q? m, QQ i, &c. A similar plan is adopted in the Siamese, where 


the high-toned À, is prefixed to other consonants for the purpose of 
raising their tone. 

The pronunciation of the fourth xdi in the table is not uniform ; 
the Siamese give it the sound of ch, the Laos nearly the same, while 
all the Shyáns pronounce it as st. The next letter, chk, is confound- 
ed by the Shyáns. with s. The character for pÀ is used, by the 
Ahoms and Shyáns, to express both the aspirated p and the sound of 
J; the Kħamtis for the most part confound these two sounds. The 
Ahoms use the same character for both d and a; and also for b and 
w; but the latter sound is changed to that of 5, whenever it occurs 
at the beginning of a word 

In the table of vowels we also find the sounds represented more 
fully by the Laos than by the, northern tribes; though the Láos are 
still behind the Siamese in expressing the niceties of the language 


"The sounds resembling the French v and eu, or the German 4 and 6, are 


| = written alike by the Shyáns, though they are perfectly distinguished 


e 





in pronunciation ; as also the sounds of ai and di; au and du; eu and 
iu. The sound aii, which is very common among the Shyáns and 
Khamtis, does not occur in the Laos. Its place is supplied by ai. 
Pre long 6 final of the Shyáns is generally pronounced da or úa by 
Laos and Siamese. The Shyán character given in the table is 
used in the neighborhood of Ava ; it is the same, with very slight 






"variations, as that used by the Shyáns of Mégaung 


Norr. At the foot of the alphabetical scheme, lithographed from 


"Mr. Brown’s manuscript, we have inserted the Ahom legend of an 


Assamese rupee,'said to be of CHAKRADWAJA SiNHA, who repulsed 
ACRANGZEM s general, and whose reign commenced in 1621*. "The 
pture ) letters differ considerably in form from the written ones, 





and there is too much uncertainty for us to attempt applying the 
Roman character to it, without a native at hand to correct the reading 


“We have also given in the two following plates, facsimiles on a 


reduced scale of the commencement of the manuscript volumes in the 


grounds ; but the pronunciation must of course, under the author's exp 
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: Khamtí and Ahom characters, above alluded to as presented by 


Captain Jenkins. The former commences with an invocation to 
Buddha in the Pali language and Burmese character, but there are 
several grammatical errors committed by the Kharntí copyist—the line 
should run 


$90205200 00006005 ०४२१०००००२ IBID BIBI 
MO90Z 99 YEG 
Namotassa bhagavato arahato sammá sambuddhassa itf jayatu sabba mangalam. 
k Praise to the divine object of worship, the omniscient Buddha; through 
whom may all happiness conquer, 
We hope that Mr. Brown will enable us to insert a translation of 
the Khamtí and Ahom texts in a future page.—Eb. 
eee 
III.— Remarks on the Silk Worms and Silks of Assam. By Mr. Tuomas 
Hucos, Sub. Asst. Nowgong. š 

[Communicated by Capt. F. Jexxins, Pol. Agent in Assam.) 

The following worms producing silk are found in Assam. The 
mulberry worm (large and small), the eria, the mooga, or moonga, 
the kontkuri, the dco mooga, and the Aaumpottonee. The five last 
are indigenous to the country, but there are no reasons to suppose that ` 
the first is likewise so. The mulberry is scarce, and none is found in 
. the wildstate. The time of the introduction could be, perhaps, ascer- 

tained in some of the Assamese booronjees or chronicles—(which I 
was unable to procure immediately to ascertain the point); some of 
them extending several centuries back—as the Assamese got re} 


gious instructors from Bengal, it is very probable they also got CR 
à- there the mulberry tree and worms The use of the silk being 





fined to the raja aud grandees, and the rearing of the worm to one 

caste, are additional proofs that its introduction did not precede that 

of Hinduism—the joogees (the caste alluded to) must evidently have 

^ come up with it; the Assamese refuse to rear the sk worm, but not 
having this objection to the other worms would be one proof of the 

J latter being indigenous, were it doubtful. ५54 FS 
Mulberry worm.—The management of these worms in Assam is 
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it alway wn —* s her hands and feet. With the Assamese the idea ` 











prevails as i ther parts, that the eye of the stranger is hurtful— 
their ac — (of this is, that the worms, fancying the gts anger is criti- 
cising * m, gét sulky, abstain from food and die. — Jf 

The large and small mulberry worms are reared in Assam POI will 


describ t] of. aring of those which produce only one bund a year, 
rge ey being more in use than the others in this district. 


followed in Bengal and other parts. The moths are made to deposit 

CE ^" ieces of cloth—these are packed up with the house- 
hold clothing; WW 
they are taken out and exposed to the air; when the worms are 
hatched they are fed the first three or four days on the tender leaves 
cut up, imnew earthen pots; then on a bamboo trav. After the first 









moulting they are removed to the mutchang (machan) or stages. When 4 
they are about beginning to spin, they are put on bamboo trays fitted ? 
up with pieces of matting fixed perpendicularly at intervals of two ~. 
inches: these in the first afternoon are exposcd for half an hour to > 
the side where the stin is shining, and afterwards hung up in the 
house. After leaving as many às are requ Pg i for bre ling, those that * 


are’: to be wound off, after having been exposed the sun for three ý 

four days, are put over a slow fire in an earthen vase full of | 
water. One person winds off the silk with an instrument made of 
three pieces oF stick joined together thus, the perpendicular one is 

ML क held at one end with the right hand, and the left directs $ 
— the thread over the cross bars—taking care in doi "€ 
wi makegit keyit rub against the fore-arfn to twist i De 
= person attends to the fire and the putting | on new 
































—* a su eut quantity for a skein has thus € š 
is taken the cross bars. — | ` $ 
> are hardly any plantations of mulberry in Assam, on euch — 
` ‘scale PE a, * 
— as to be worth mentioning; a few men of rank have small , k 
4 — fit, suff produce silk for their own use ;—the few UP 
| ryuts that sell the silk erally have not more than a seer to dis- c 
pose of in the year,—the produce of a few plants round their huts — 

or in the hedges o ieir fields. The leaves are not sold as in Bengal 






aryut's own supp fails, he obtains ft from neighbors 
have a few trees y for the fruit. The worms are reared 
joogees alone, people o an inferior caste :—those of the highest. 
cultivate the plant and do all the cn -doot work—but none 

oogee ci T | the worms or touch 
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Page line 
y in No, 26, (vor. II.) or THE JOURNAL. 
89, 26, for * the first specimens,’ read * the finest.’ 
93, 29, read* No. 17 Lymnma,..,. (mibi)—limosa 2" ^ 
893. - 3, Jer" knee, read * neck.’ 
IN THE JOURNAL FOR 1836. p 
733, 7, from bottom, read * granular xis ter, the fovilla, and bursts if the im- 
mersion is somewhat protracted.’ 
812, ent dele the proposed name Cyananthus, which is already appropriated iu 
r. WALLICH's catalogue. 
S29, 3, from bottom, for * interesting,' read ‘intimate.’ 
348, 6, after * to this’ insert * day.’ 


460, 


457, 
463, 


44, for ‘2,3. Hunda,’ read * क. Huoda.’ 
3, from below, for * 8," read * an," = 
9, from below, for * general,’ read * generic." 

after written insert semicolon. 

4, from below, for ¿s * read x U5 55-0” 


4, for * unexpected,” read * unsuspected.’ 
12, for‘ Denavágri,' read * Devan’ gari.’ 


35, for —A read - i Es 
19, for * Parthia,’ read * Bactrin." s 
21, for ‘the Sanchi,’ read * at Sanchi.” ` 


The vowel mark e has been broken off nader the press in a great many passages 
of the Renae readings of the Delhi inscription in the July number, particularly in 
the word me. ` 


581, 





5654, 


976, 


977, 


942, [The : आइनेरण rom the Rekha Ganita differs very materiflly from the VR 
the College here, and the following passage in page 944, after the word y 
line 7 is required sd the explanation of the figure: EN 
सदिशिनदिनयेः 


The rest are additions to the preface which it is less necessary to isis" 





7, after * by," insert * the.’ 
5, of notes, for * nimitat,' read‘ nimita.” 
12, ditto dele * m’ after * esa." 


9, ditto for ' juné,' read * jane.’ = 
20, ditto for * participlelnr," read * partieifular.’ 
25, ditto for * adopting,’ read * adapting." 

12, ditto for * nacshatras,' read * nacshatric.’ 


11, ditto for * dhara,' read * &dhára.' á 
4, ditto for‘ nent," read * next.’ 

6, ditto for * you,’ read * thou." 
19, ditto for * Kahgur,' read * Kahgyur.' 

7, for * this powerful,’ read * his powerful.’ 

3, from below, for * sy antaliyam,' read * anantaligam,' 
for * 24? 134," read ' 24 miles: 134." ° 

2, nnd 5, for * is,’ rcgd * are.’ 

B, Jor 'Chndaguttnssng read * Chandaguttassa.’ 
17, for *lenaes,’ read * leaves.’ | 

7, afier quarter, insert full point. | 

3, from bottom, for * very,’ read * verb.’ ° d. = 
BO, for *papey,’ read * paper.’ wa 

last line, for‘ qg’ read‘ az.’ 


l, Jor < 2. ४०) en (५59२ read < (५1५!) ¢>? ust?” aud in the transla- 


tion, line 14, for * wAD,' read ‘ WALD,’ (or WALR,) and for‘ Monday,’ 
read * Tuesday.’ ° x 


' बसारि,' read « विसारि.' 
* च्यायातरभ्यं,' reed * च्यापातरम्यं- 
19, for + fermifu, read < चिश्मा धि.' 

3, for * ख्फट,' read + स्फुट." 

4, for * war read + हाय्य.” 

6, for * wat,’ reed ' qx." है 
13, for * सा दिकेनांये नैचचे।,' read * झादेकेनायेमचतला:.' 
18, for * wy my,’ read * parece.’ 





7, for 
13, for 
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^ I.. Restoration and Translation of the Inscription on the Bhitdrt Lat, 
| with critical and historical remarks. By the Rev. W. H. Mirr, 

D. D., Principal of Bishop's College, Vice-President, &c. &c. 

The discovery in the Ghazipur districf, of a pillar with an inscrip- 
tion bearing the same royal names and genealogy as No. 2 on that 
of Allahabad, and continuing the series downward by three or four* 

& generations from SAMUDRA-GUPTA, the principal subject of panegyric 
^ in botb, might be expected to furnish valuable supplementary infor- 


mation on points which that monument left in obscurity. What was 

the seat and extent of the empire of this Gurra dynasty, and what 

was the precise place whith the acts and events there described bore 

— in the general history of Northern India in the ages that followed 

the great eras of VICRAMADITYA and SALIVAHANA,—are points on 

which we might hope to gain more light by a document of this length, = 
than from any others which the progress of antiquarian discovery has 

vet produced 

The actual information obtained from this inscription, though not 
Me altogether destitute of new and interesting particulars relating to the 
—. state of Irfülia at the time of these kings, as I hope to shew in the few 
+ historical remarks subjoined to the reading and translation, is yet far 
4 from affording the desired satisfaction on the principal points just men- 
|. tioned. Except the bare point of succession, and some adventures rather 
^ alluded to than related in verses of a somewhat obscure style of compo- 
sition, the informatfon of a directly historical nature extends little 
I beyond what is obtained from the numismatic researches so ably and 
indefatigably conducted by our Secretary. Whether a more complete 
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— — increase. our information from this source, a 
MEE farei oubted. Lieutenant CUNNINGHAM, to whose zeal and 
न —— T Indian antiquities are sq deeply indebted 
A NE " e the transcript of this Bhitéri inscription under o 
gr s disadvantages : but I am not disposed to attribute to 
perfections arising from this cause, the whole or even the 
greater part of the errors discoverable in the inscription as now exhi- 
bited. Some are certainly chargeable on the sculptor who formed 
the letters on the pillar, unfaithfully representing the remembered or 
written archetype before him : und these errors are of sufficient mag- 
nitude to induce the probable belief, that others occasioning more 
perplexity in the deciphering, may have arisen from the same source ` 
From whatever source, however, they proceed, they are capable of 
being cgmpletely detected and amended in all the earlier part of the 
inscription + viz. the introduction, and the laudatory verses that follow 
but when the ferse suddenly ceases or changes, and that in the midst 
of the stanza, as it does about the middle of the 14th line on the ^ 
pillar,—it is impossible to say how far errors of the same kind with [v * 
those before found* and corrected, (such as this sudden cessation itself | 
seems to indicate) may have produced the general unintelligibilitv of 
the document until we come to its last line, the 19th. With the 
* exception of those four lines and a half, the rest, notwithstanding the 
indistinctness of many of the letters (indicated by the frequent double ^ 
readings and occasional lacunz in Lieutenant CuxNINGHAM's pencil tv; 
copy), and the more serious difficulty arising from the positive errors 
above mentioned, may be interpreted with sufficient confidence 
That I may not, however, seem to be gratuitously imputing error 
, o an unknown artist more than twelve centuries dead, with a view to » 
2४४ * en the want of skill or accuracy in his living transcribers and 
= Eden 1 am bound to make good the charge in question in 
detail, and in a manner that may bring conviction to the mind * 
of every competent scholar. The substitution of w for * in the 
* | word "TRI (cohibitis-affectibus-viri) in the 6th line, is certainly 
the mistake of the graver, not of his copyist :. as is also the equally 
Ls ent stitution in the following line of the trisyllxable [erst 
Ar for its synonyme veal prithvi (the earth); where the latter 
of two long syllables is indispensably required by the measure =" 
„yerse cated. as it is by all the preceding and. subsequent =  — 
; manner not to be mistaken. ~ These words in their » 
n  ancfent character, are. d are 
(d to make this the possible error of & 
with Sanscrit,—while ghey are pre- 
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cisely such mistakes as a Hindu superficially acquainted with that 
language might most easily commit, if uninspected, in a work like 
this : the former grising from an ignorant confusion of two words of 
similar sound, but wholly different etymology as well as meaning,— 
the latter from total inattention to the rules of metrical harmony. 
Now the existence of two such glaring errors of the sculptor, uncor- 
rected, renders it highly probable that we should impute to him 
a large proportion, if not the, whole, of the seven following equally 
manifest errors, (which might in their own nature, the first especially, 
be as easily committed by the European tracer of a facsimile.) 

1. We have in line 8, at the close of the first metrical stanza, one 
न instead of two in the words aw menartta required to close the 
verse in the M ánini measure 


M O^ ol So aww क 2L = 
with no room whatever in the facsimile for the missing letter. 

2. We have in the beginning of line 10, the syllables fsra with not 
the least space between them—though it is absolutely certain that a @ 
ought to be there, no other syllable making a word with the syllables 
पण preceding, viz. the word pranihitg from the close of the Sth 
line 

3. Again in line 10, we have in the facsimile «€ where the measure 
cannot possibly admit more than the latter of these two syllables, 


- viz. the long दे in qr 


4. We have in line 12, the syllables शदिशिदिशि without the least 
interval in the facsimile between the first and second of them,— 
though the first is the «penultimate of a connected and well defined 
stanza, and the four following are as evidently the beginning of 
another: the verse thus requiring, ae does the sense independently of 
the verse, the syllable € to close the former stanza with the word ` 
suddham. 

5. We have in line 13, the syllables w: fst in close juxta-posi- 
tion, not only contrary to the rules of sandhi, Which in verse 
are carefully observed, but the former appearing from the preced- 
ing syllables to be the penultimate of a Mdnini line, while the latter 
appears efually from the following ones to be the third syllable 
of the next: so thpt there are absolutely required three syllables for 
which there is no space whatever in the facsimile; viz. either urfuqg 
which I have supplied, or something equivalent, to close one line of 
he stanza and begin the next - २५ ५० 
— 6. There is no adequate space for the seven syllables required "to 


‘be supplied at the beginning of the 14th line on the pillar to com- 
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mence the second line of the stanza there. though the continuance 


of the same measure is so clearly marked by what precedes and what 
immediately follows: and 





* | 

7. What is still more strange, that measure closes with the second — 
line of the stanza; what follows being às irreducible to metre as to e 
good sense. | " 


With these nine specimens of most evident error in as many 
lines of the inscription, the two last ewors implying the skipping of 
several *yllables at once,—and closed with the fact that there is no | 
integral number of Mánini stanzas of four lines, but 54 only from ` 
their commencement in the 7th line of the pillar,—the grounds of ` 
conjectural emendation were too slight for its probable application, > 
when the guide of metre was wanting. Accordingly from the 14th 
to the last line of the pillar, which supplied a stanza in the ordinary - 
Anustubh measure, (a space constituting about one quarter of the 
inscription,) I "have been content to groupe together those syllables ^ 
which formed connected meanings, leaving the rest in which no such ` 
connexion appeared, uncopied: and abandoning, with respect to C ~ 
them, a task so much resembling that which the Chaldean king 
imposed on his magicians,—that of supplying the dream as well as 
the interpretation. 

After this explanation, I proceed to exhibit the text, together with 















an English version of those three quarters of the inscription which are a * 
sufficiently intelligible, beginning with the seven lines of prose, that ~. 
declare the genealogy and the succession. 
PR T pe . e क 
e x sn + पराव्विराजाडर्चः बरुथिद्यामप्रतिरथस्थ चतुरुदञ्चिसलि " ७ 
— खरितयागसिडि चंडवरुगेन्द्रान्तक [सेवा] * maza Ç 





À hia ER Raw दिरण्यतटप्रदस्य दाराछन्नखमेगचत्त 
ma * महाराजओघधटात्कचपोक्षस्य 

STEE few] Gaa 
t कुमार [दिव्या] + मत्पज्ञस्य मच्ाराजपुधिराजञी 
T हीते। मच देत्योत्पन्न देव्या म[ त्पन्ने।] 


मच्दाराजीघधिराजमस्रीचन्द्रगप्त 
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[few jufsrerru: पुथ्वीविपः'त्तीः स॒तीय्य — 
[fe]wfe न कमलास्या गप्ततन्लेकवीरः। O 
8. 903. प्रच्धितविमल* [ कीक्तिना ]मतः स्कन्दगप्तः | 
| सट्स्ितचरितात्मा यो 2 farei [ न |नत्त ॥ 
I न वििह्नतमनदात्मा तान्त्रधीद्‌शिकीत्ति 
9. राविनिम*पलसाता विक्रमेंग कमेण | 
प्रतिदिष्रामभियेशगे दीप्यते येन लब्धे 
2 नभिमतविजितात्मा प्रेगद्यते सा 2 परे न्द्रः ॥ 
10. ufarte*ea[ खुनातः]सविधानप्रट या 
विच लितकुललच्क्रीसतत ना T< q न | 
च्तितितलनयनीया (ala नीतास्य सीमा 
11. दुस्पष्चयमकाएशं a= गदित्वा॥ ^C 
Š च्तितिमचरणपीठ 2 स्थार्पिता atantz: 
प्रसरमनपमादो न्यस्तशस्त्रः प्ररे मे । 
x 12. faxamu|sjwuizuufseus 
चरितममलकीत्त ग्गो यूते यस्य xx] 
fefa दिशि परितस्य[ स्तं]कुमार मन व्याः 
13. पितरि दिवमंपे[ ते] वित्रता[ पा rsen i 
भञजबलविजितारय्यं fuz mew: [पाग 
रिपु|जितिपणिताोेन्द्रांसरु सासख्वनेजाः y 
'दृतरिपरिव कृष्णा देवकीं मन्यमा[न 
14. » इद्मॅलिदयया] amia ग्व्यात्प्रचित्त ॥ 
« विप्रकिर्रूप्यदेक्वाखुमवनिं विजेतुर्निजारविच्छेप छत्वादीय्थैत 
15. 'ह्यव्भदवा विस्मितः प्रतिदिन ^ A------- बहु वी य्थेस्य 
16. समाग देत्यप राक मितुम्मं हावर्त्मकरस्य + MAILET 
` दुः्जरमिणः राजाङ्कतपरमारिरड्डि्रख्थापितेः - - - - - - - 
aana शाङ्गध्यनि + - - - - -.- - = - - हतस्य mre: 
T “18. E. सदार्चितस्कन्दरूड रसात्नाकराकनतः मह्प्राप्रोतगप्तः - - - - 
19.. _ ७ संततं गेवते म॒त्तिमिमां rar भूपतिः | 
(007 शरङ्ेग्राद्ाद्यद्शे स मतः प्रणवपण्यधोरू॥ इति ॥ 
~ _ Translation 
^7 Of the liberator of the greatest kings, incomparable on the earth, —by 
whom loads of forest jimber are collected for the holocaustic service of 
INDRA; Varuna and Yama by the completion of sacrifices bearing th 
flavour of the waters of all the four circumambient Riad SA glory 
reaches to tbe firmament,— who on every side bestows liberally as the 
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golden.sided mountain (Meru),—by whom Meru himself might be borne 
aloft in the piercing talons of his mighty arm,—the great grandson of the 
grent king GUPTA,— grandson of the great king GHATOTKACHA,—Son of the 
great king, the sovereign of kings, CHANDRA-GUPTA,—Inaternal grandson 
of Liccnavi,—born of the great goddess-like CuuA'na-pE'/vi,—the great 
king, the sovereign of kings, SAMUDRA-GUPTA,-— 

- Of him, when the accepted son was pronounced to be the son of Devi, 
daughter of Mana’nartya, the incomparable worshipper of the supreme 
Buaoavart (CnrsusA), the grent king, the sovereign of kings, Caanpra- 
GUPTA,—hen his son, before addicted to illiberality, and a man of great 
parsimony, was purified by the waters of destiny. Such was the excellent 
blessedness of the worshipper of the supreme Buagavar, the great king, 
the sovereign of kings, CustA'RA-GUPTA, celebrated for his mildness of 
disposition, and of subdued passions united to accumulated fume,—a 
blessednegs pervading even the forests and desert lands. 

Perse. 

Having well surmounted the calamities that oppressed the earth, the 
chief and unique hero of the Gupta race, of face like a lotus, displays the 
glory of conquest: even he, by name ScANDa-aurra of distinguished and 
spotless renown,—who in the spirit of his own dreadful deeds danced 
in the fierce dance, (Siva-like after his vengeance for Srra’s death.) 

Possessed of a clear insight into the profound wisdom of the Tantras, 
with a spirit of unceasing silence (on their incommunicable mysteries— 
and in accordance with their precept and discipline) mangling the flesh of 
the refractory in successive victories ; — he by whom their challenge to 
battle being accepted and answered, forms a splendid spectacle in every 
quarter of the earth,—is declared even by alien princes to_be one whose 
mind could not be shaken by sudden and unexpected calamity. | 
& Ror afterwards by him to whom the keeping bf his treasure was com- 
mitted,—the boundary which was given as a sacred deposit, and worthy 

to be extended to the extremities of the earth —was treacherously taken 
away, and the prosperity of the family removed from it,— (even by him 
the minister aforesaid) coveting the wealth of that family, having previ- 
ously profess tachme | 
truth), and followed by calamitous defection. | er 
> Yet (having conquered) the land, his left foot — fixed there on a 
throne yet. untrodden by mortals, and having obtain excellent room, 
and laid by his wenpons, he reposed from war ds: his (inaccessible) —Q 
| tain. His pure and noble exploits, the exploits of a man of unspotted 
x fame, although long opposed by the kings of the excellent seven hills, are 
EL "under sung even by them. rey e! c8 15४ 2" 3618 143290042 
5 | — ion did men surround that young princé, when — 
“ad gone to heaven, as one who had attained most illustrious prosperity ६ 
a brother, and, the, other shies fH ies C EPUM 
him) as thei : new sovereign, in the midst of the joy of conquest, 
baling re ; in their eyes. è . 4 LLL ler bç 3 — EE t . 
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Remarks on the Silks of Assam. 
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hibitions: this alone would have been a bar to pk 
cultivation of the mrt * Ty in Assam, were there ñot' 
























facilities of taini from the mooga and erie w — ° 
mention is m ide 3 lk in the returns of the Hydra chowkey, I do 
not think half E | au: d of it altogether is exported in any shape— 
7 the price of it is eight or ten rupees a seer, but it is not readily procur- 
able. Mr. Scorr, a few years ago, introduced from’ br, reelers 


- reels and plants of the morus alba, and नः ० a factory at 
Darang, with a view to extend the culture of mulberry silk, and im- 
prove the reeling of the mooga. Several causes rendered the expe- 
riment abortive, the want of European superintendence and Mr. 
Scotr’s untimely death being the principal ones*. ° 

— Eria silk, —The eria worm and moth differ from the mulberry 
worm and moth in every respect, as will be better understood by the 
xc ke it, however, it goes through 










four, different ngs, but its. | in doing it lasts only 
twenty-four last stage takes eight days, the others four. 


s life varies according to seasons: in summer itis > 
ह्‌ shorter, and the produce both greater and better; at this season, 
from its birth to the time it begins its cocoon, twenty to twenty-four 
days expire, in fifteen more the moth comes forth, the eggs are laid 
ix ‘days, and in fiye they are hatched, making the total duration 
fa breed forty-three to férty-seven days: in winter it is nearly two 
«iN onths; the number of breeds in the year are reckoned at seven, 
This worm is, like the mulberry worm, reared entirely within doors : 
it is fed principally on the Aera or palma-christi leaves, it eats the 
^ mulberry leaf also but is said to prefer the former; when the palma- 
christi leaves fail, they are also fed on those of s&veral other trees 
known in this part of Assam by the following names :— 


The duration of its 






" Kossool | l i 3 ^ Cant, Pa. ७४, 
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.* From the opinions given by several merchants of Calcutta on samples of 
Assam mulberry silk, recled on Italian reels from worms properly fed and at- 
tended to, T am led to bi lieve this province exceedingly favorable to the produc- 

tion of very su silk,— Fhe samples sent down would have fetched the highest 
`. prices in the Calcutta market, and they were got up under the ‘unfavorable cir- 
eumetances of p rude exper iti—F. JENKINS. ३१४ tyre 
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24 Remarks on the Silks of Assam. 
4. Okonnee. 
5. Gomarree. 
6. Litta Pakoree. 
7. Borzonolly. 
The worms thrive best and produce most when entirely fed on the 
palma-christi—it is the only plant which is cultivated purposely for 
it, there is hardly one ryut who has not a small patch of it near his 
house or on the hedges of his fields—it requires little or no culture 
—the ground is turned up a little with the hoe and the seeds thrown 
in without ploughing; whilst the plant is young it is weeded once or 
twice, but it is afterwards left to itself. The plant is renewed every 
three years. On the leaves of Nos. 1 and 2, worms can be reared -63 
entirely, but they do not thrive well upon it, many die even after hav- 
ing begun the cocoons, and the few of these that are got are small 
and yield but little. These and the others are only usedin the fourth or 
fifth stage wlfen they are considered to answer quite as well as the 
palma-christi leaves. The kossool (No. 1) alone can be given alternate- 
ly with the palma-christi. The whole of these trees are found in the 
forests, but not cuKivated. 
To breed from, the Assamese select cocoons from those which 
have been begun in the largest number on the same day—generally 
^ the second or third day after cocoons have begun to be formed—those 
that contain males being distinguished by a more pointed end. These , 
cocoons are put in a closed basket and hung up in the house out of M 
reach ofrats and insects. When the moths come forth they are allow- 
ed to move about in the basket for twenty-four hours; after which the 
females, (known only by the larger body) are*tied to long reeds or canes, 
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The head, claws and holders are black; after the second moulting 
they change to an orange color, that of the body gradually becomes 
lighter, in somesapproaching to white, in others to green, and the 
black spots gradually become the color of the body; after the fourth 
nnd last moulting the color is a dirty white or a dark green : the white 
caterpillars invariabl y spin red silk, the green ones white. On attaining 
its full size the worm is about three and half inches long: unlike the 
mooga caterpillar, its colors are uniform and dull, the breathing holes 
are marked by a black mark—the moles have become the color of the 
body, they have increased to long fleshy points, without the sharp 
prickles the Mooga worm has ; the body has a few short hairs, hardly 
perceptible. 

In four days the cocoons are complete; after the selection for the 
next breed is made, they are exposed to the sun for two or three days 
to destroy the vitality of the chrysalis. The hill tribes settled in the 
plains are very fond of eating the chrysalis—they perforate the cocoons 
the third day to get them, they do the same with the mooga and sell 
few cocoons imperforated 

The cocoons are put over a slow fire ig a solutión of potash, when 
the silk comes easily off: they are taken out and the water slightly 
pressed out: they are then taken one by one, loosened at one end and 
the cocoon put over the thumb of the left hand, with the right they 


draw it out nearly the thickness of twine, reducing any inequality by 


rubbing it between the index and thumb; in this way new cocoons 
are joined on. The thread is allowed to accumulate in heaps of a quarter 
of a seer: it is afterwards exposed to the sun or near the fire to 
dry ; it is then made into skeins with two sticks tied at one end and 
opening like a pair of compasses : it,is then ready to be wove unless. 
it has to be dyed 

The dyes used are lac, munject and indigo, and the process of dy- 
ing rs as follows 

Red Dye.—The lac after having been exposed to tbe sun to render 
it brittle, is ground and sieved as fine as possible : it is steeped twelve 


hours in water, after which the thread is thrown in with the leaves of 


a tree, called by the Assamese Litakoo—(Pierardia sapida ? F.J.) 
When it has absorbed most of this mixture, it is taken out, put over 
two cross sticks, and shaken a short time to detach the threads well 
from each other :* it is dried in the sun and the same process again 
gone through — . When it is wished to increase the brightness of 
the color, itis छ 'ed with munjeet: the latter is dried in the suif 
and ground in the same way, it is steeped for forty-eight hours; the 
threads are pet in and boiled in the same way, but with the leaves of a 
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different tree (the Koh): the thread is dried in the sun, and is ready for 
use, १./ Nearly the same process is gone through for the blue ; instead 
of the common indigo, they sometimes use the Room, which plant is, 
1 believe, Ruellia callosa—also tlie leaves of a very large tree found 
in the forests, called by them Ooriam. The thread is wove as cotton. 
The different priees of the cloths and their use will be found in an 
annexed table; their clothes are mostly used for house consumption, a 
few are bartered with the Bhotias and other hill tribes 
tities were formerly exported to Lassa by merchants, known in De- 
rung as the ** Kampa Bhotias,’’—the quantity they used to take away, 
was very considerable, but in the latter years of the Assam rája's rule, 
from the disorganized state of the country, the number of merchants 
gradually decreased ; three years ago only two came after a long in- 
terval, one of them died, and I believe the trade has not ugain been 
revived; those two merchants complained that they could no more 
procure the cleths suited to their markets. No exports of it are men- 
tioned in the returns of the Hydra-chowkey. The quantity the country 
is capable of exporting under an improved management would be very 
large, for it forms st present the dress of the poorer classes at all 
seasons, and is used by the Highest for winter wear. 
I have been unable yet to ascertain the quantity of this silk obtain- 
^ able from one acre of land, no man can tell me the extent of his plan- 
tation, or even the quantity of Eria thread he got in a year beyond 
this, that he had enough for the use of his family ; every ryut has a 
few plants round his house or farming hedges—which would at most 
amount to the twentieth part of an acre; so that for this to afford 
clothing for a family the produce must be very large indeed. 
_ Mooga Silk.— Although the mooga moth can be reared in houses, it 
is fed and thrives best in the open air and on the trees The trees 
hich afford it food are known in Assam by the following names 
. — 1. Addakoory 


Large quan- 


LM ^. 
» 2. Champa, (Michelia.) TAN 
> SP Soom. 
4. Kontooloa. e 


| 5. Digluttee, (Tetranthera diglottica, HAM.) . y 
6. Pattee shoonda, (Laurus obtusifolia, m Roxs.’’) 
- . . 7. Sonhalloo, (Tetranthera macrophylla, ") 

ddakoory.—The Ados ‘the worms fed on 
is a middle-sized tree, used for 
sprouts up where 
The 
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L above the ground produce the best silk. The second year the crops are 
inferior in quality and quantity, and the third it is little if at all 
superior to the common mooga. "The Mazankoory silk is nearly white, 
: and its value fifty per cent. above that of the common fawn-colored 
The tending of the worms on this tree is much more laborious than 
on any of the others: young trees only being used, they have to be 
constantly removed to fresh ones: the smoothness of the bark also 
renders it necessary to help them in moving from branch to branch 
This tree is more abundant in Upper than in Lower Assam—last year 
it was for the first time found to exist in the forests of the Morung, 
on the eastern boundary of this district: the Upper Assamese who are 
settled throughout this district (they form one-fourth or one-fifth of 
our population here), have never met with it in any other place. 
No. 2. Champa.—The Champa is found, as the Addakoory; where 
forests have been cleared: the silk of the worms fed on it is called 
. 07 * Champa pootia mooga." Itis held in the same estimation as the 
* Mazankoory ;" I do not know whether it is also used when young— 
— the tree isnot met with in Lower Assam. 
| No. 3. Soom.—The Soom is found principally fh the forests of the 
plains and in the villages, where the plantations of this tree are very ex- 
tensive. It attains a larze size and yields three crops of leaves in the 
year : the silk produced by it is of a light fawn color, and estimated * 
y~ next to the Mazankoory: the plantations are most abundant in the 
eastern half of this district 
© No. 4. Kontooloa.—This is a large tree found both in the hills and 
the plains—also a few jn the villages: the leaves are too hard for 

P young worms: they are reared on the preceding (No. 3), till the 
— third moulting, and then put on this tree; by which process the silk, 
obtained is stronger than that from worms reared entirely on the 
! Soom. 

- No. 5. Digluttee.—A tree of a small size not much used on that 
T f account: the silk equal to that obtained from No. 3-५ 

- No. 6. Pattee shoonda.—Middle-sized tree, found principally in 
hé forests—few to be met with in the villages of Lower Assam—used 
when the leaves of No. 3 are done. 

No. 7. Sonhülloo.—'The Sonhalloo is found in the forests of the hills 
and plains, Wh ttains a very large size: it is also found in the 
villages, where ears it attains its full growth (thirty feet) ; it is 
r abundant in the western portion of this district. Kara, Jumna, 

M rat ay yntea and the valley of DAurmpoor—at the latter place — 
where the hill tribes of Mikirs and Kachüris clear dense forests for 


= the cultivation of rice and cotton, numbers of the plants spring up 
x 2 
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spontancously. After three or four years when the land getting 
poorer requires more tillage and the use of the plough, these tribes 
who only use the kar, or hoe, remove to new forests aud leave behind 
them plantations of these trees, "which they have used during the 
short period they have remained. To them, the ryuts of the more settled 
parts resort in the spring to rear up worms: the silk of the Son- 
halloo-fed worm is considered inferior to the preceding—more I be- 
lieve from its darker color than any other cause. 
There are generally five breeds of mooga worms in the year, they 
are named after the months at which they generally occur. ` 
1, Jarooa, in January and February. 
2. Jeytooa, in May nnd June. 
3. d haroon, in June and July. 
< 4. Bhodia, in August and September. 
5. Khotia, in October and November. 
The first and last are the best crops as to quality and quantity. - Nos. 
8 and 4 yield so little and so inferior a silk, that they may be said to 
be merely for the purpose of continuing the breed. Were the Assa- 
ese acquainted with the process of retarding the hatching of the 
eggs asis practised in China?in regard to the mulberry silk-worm, 


they would, I think, find it more advantageous to have only three or . 


^ four crops. | 
The same rule is followed in the selection of cocoons to breed from 
as in the Eria. They are put in a closed basket suspended from the 
roof: the moths as they come forth having room to move about, after 
day the females (known only by their larger body) are taken out 
and tied to small wisps of thatching grass, taken always from over the 
hearth—its darkened color being thought more acceptable to the 
‘moth. If out of a batch there should be but few males, the wisps with 
the females tied to them are exposed outside at night: the males 
“thrown away in the neighbourhood find their way to them: these 
Z^ wisps are hung on a string tied across the house to keep them from 
= the lizards and rats. The eggs laid during the first three days (about 
1950) are the only ones thought worth the keeping : those laid on the 
‘two or three subsequent, days are said to produce weak worms. The 
and exposed to the side 
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numbers have been attracted to one place they destroy them with fire; 
this they do several times previously to the worms being put on; the 
ground under the trees must be kept clear of jungle to make it easy 
to.find the worms that fall down—-young trees are preferable until 
the second moulting 

— To prevent the worms coming to the ground, fresh plantain leaves 
are tied round the trunk, over the slippery surface of which they can- 
not crawl. They are removed to fresh trees on bamboo platters tied 
to long poles. 

Bats, owls, rats, are very destructive at night: in the day the 
worms require to be constantly watched—crows and other birds being 
so fond of them, that they lie in wait in the neighbouring trees. 
An old lady's doze over her morning ** canee" (opium), however short, 
is sure to be fatal to several worms—the goolail which is always at 
hand often punishes the thief, but the mischief is done. * 

Numbers are destroyed in the more advanced stages by the stipe ;; ç 
of wasps—and by the ichneumon insect which deposits its egg 
body. These are hatched when the cocoon is half formed A. 7720/7. 

3 forate it at the side and the chrysalis is found dead: the worn 
| have thus been stung are known by black marks on their body——Z= - à 





* 


' — the people. more careful in their management, this would be —1/ — 

" consequence: by making these worms spin apart, the cocoon » 
~ ^ ‘formed before the chrysalis is killed, the silk could be saved. 
, $ The worms thrive best in dry weather: buta very hot sunny 

i = proves fatal to many at the time of moulting. At these periods rain > 

x 


very favorable, thunder storms do not injure them as they do the 
| mulberry worm ; continuat heavy-rains, (which are rarer in 49847 than 
ai in Bengal) are hurtful by throwing them down—showers, however 
' heavy, cause no great damage, they taking shelter under the leaves 
| swith perfect safety. The worms during their moultings remain on 
-the branches, but when about beginning to spin they come down the 
E trunk, the plantain leaves preventing their going further down they 
are collected in baskets, which are afterwards put under bunches of = 
— dry leaves suspended from the roof—they crawl up into these and 
y form their cocoons—as with the Eria several are often joined together 
4 ‘The silk of these they spin instead of winding: above the plantain 
leaf a roll of grass is tied for those that come down during the night 
- to begin spinning in—after four days the selection of cocoons for the 
| next breed is made and the rest wound off. | - Dee 
i The total duratión of a breed varies from sixty to seventy days. 
"The period is thus divided—four moultings, with one day's illness 
-attending echi Seer. ca ek sa १०५ ०२०५ १2९२५ 20 
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From fourth moulting to beginning of cocoon, 
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On being hatched the worm is about a quarter of an inch long, it: 
appears composed of alternate black and yellow rings; as it increases 
in size the former are distinguished, as six black moles, in regular 
lines on each of the twelve rings which form its body. The colors 4 3 
gradually alter as it progresses, that of the body becoming lighter, ' 
the moles skv-blue, then red with a bright gold-colored ring round | 
each. When full grown the worm is above four inches long; its 
colors gre most brilliant and varied in shades: the body appears 
transparent and is of a very light yellow or dark green color, with a 
"*0wn and a yellow streak at the sides; in the latter the breathing 
3 and + ydistinguished by ñ black speck: the moles are red and have 
be merel sharp prickles anid a few black hairs: the head and claws are 
mese acht brown, tke holders green and covered with short black 
eggs ae last pair have a black ring on the outside. On being tapped 
they wGe finger thé. body renders a hollow sound; by the sound it 








~ four ertained whether they have:come down for want of leaves on the 3 
T? or from their having ceased feeding, 
as ihe chrysalis not being soon killed by exposure to the sun, when — 


they have many cocoons they put them on stages, cover them up 
with leaves and burn grass under them ; ‘the cocoons are then boiled 
for about an hour in a solution of the potash made from the dried 
talks of rice, they are then taken out and laid on cloth folded over 
to keep them warm; from this they are taken as required and t — wn 
in hot water (not over the fire) after the floss has been removed ¥ 
hand. The instrument usedfor winding off the silk is the ca s 
imaginable: a thick bamboo about three feet long is split in se id 
, drive wi ! y in the ground two feet apart: over the . 
don ne of the knots is laid a stick, to which is fixed,” 





















en by jerking this axle, on which the "- 1 
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\ front o ig the vessel holding the cocoons a st 
"he thread to travel upon. "Two persons are 















4 — ix attending the cocoons; the other jerks the axle with 
| An Sete hand and with the same hand directs tht thread up the left 
| nai ele t is twisted i ing down again towards the hand 
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smallest number they can wind off in one thread, twenty the number 
generally; even the last is often broken from the cofrseness of the 
instrument used, although the fibre is much stouter than that of the 
mulberry silk. When nearly a quarter of a seer has accumulated on 
the axle, it is dried in the sun and made into skeins of one or two 
rupees weight. This is done with a small bamboo frame set in 
motion by the common spinning machine of the country : if it has to 
be dyed the same process is followed as with the Eria. The cloths 
usually made of mooga and their ase will be found in the annexed 
| table: besides those, T have seen it used as the warp with cotton, 
and the cloth so made is a little lighter color than nankin and much 
stronger ; but this is seldom done, from the trouble of spinning the 
cotton fine enough.  Cotton/twist adapted to that purpose would, I 
think, meet a ready market. = 
The exact quantity of silk which an acre of mooga trees can produce 
2 could not be ascertained without a trial. Fifty thousarid cocoons per 
acre*, which makes upwards of twelve seers, are considered by the — 
Assamese a good yearly return. Sixty rupees the value of twelve seers 
must be a very profitable one, fo there is little labour or expense to the 
ryut in making or keeping up a’ plantation: whilst the trees are young 
the ground is available for cultivation besides rearing worms; sugar- 
cane, rice, pulse, &c. are cultivated with benefit rather than injury to the 
young trees. The tax is fourteen annas the acre in this district. The 
great value of the mooga is, that it enables the weaker members of a 
family to contribute as ma SS the most robust to the welfare of the 
whole. Besides attending to the worms most of them weave, spin or 
make baskets, while ^vatchihg them. 
y From causes which I have been unable to ascertain, and of which 
| e natives are ignorant, the mooga-some years failed so complete- 
ly in particular districts that none was left to continue the breed 
There being very few weekly hauts or markets to resort to, to procure 
‘cocoons for breeding from the more fortunate people of, other districts, 
(^. a failure of this kind in one place is sensibly felt for two or three 
years after in the production. "The time of the ryut, who has at most 
half or a quarter of an acre of mooga trees, is too valuable to allow of 
i his being absent for a month and more, going from village to village, 
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and house to house to find out the people who have cocoons for sale, 
This last season-in our Jumna-mákh (Cachar) pergunnah the mooga 


# An Assamese Poorañ of land is a little more than an English statute acre, 
and such lands hitherto have not been taxed, or at a very low rate, if Ses ted 
with other crops besides the mooga. 
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was a complete failure; there are no worms on the trees now, from 
inability to procure cocoons although there wus a very abundant crop 
in two pergunnahs at the opposite end of the district 

The mooga plantations are principally round the ryuts' houses, and 
are included in house- finde By this year's measurement of the 
Barree lands in the three divisions of the Nowgong zilah where the 
land tax obtains, the quantity in actual occupation (exclusive of those 
which- being unclaimed have reverted 0. the state) amounts to 5 
acres: thé proportion of mooga plantations is upwards of one-fourth or 
1337 acres. In the'five other divisions of the same zillah, which are 
three times the area, and have more than double the population, but 
of which we have no accurate measurements, I will only venture 
to estimate the quantity of mooga plantat'sns at half that of the other Y 
three er about 600 acres, but on this low calculation there would be a | 
total of 2000 acres for Noiwgong Estimating the plantations of the 

` Derung and Kamráp zillahs at only 1500 acres each, there would be 

Qe total of 5000 acres of those plantations in Lower Assam, exclusiv 
of what the forests contain of them is quantity is capable of pro- 

1 








ducing in one yeat 1500 mgunds. I per Assam I understand the 
plantations are more extensive than ou 
4. Kontkirí Mooga.—This worm feeds on many trees besides the 
" mooga trees ;" it is found oftener on the bair, (Zizyphus jujuba,) 
and the seemul, (Bombar heptaphylium,) but not in great quantities 
The worms, moths and cocoons are cowciderably larger than any of the 
others ; indeed the cocoon is the size oi ०३७१०1 egg. Several Assa- 
m ne me they had vainly attempted to demesticate them ; the 
eggs ‘been hatched, but after observing the worms for a few days 
on trees they have at once disappeared. They attributed this to 
its being a “dewang” or spirit; the real cause may probably be its 
being fond of changing its food, and gifted with greater locomotive 
powers than the generality of the silk- worms. I have been told by 
- some Bengalees that it is found in Bengal iu the wild state on the 
bair" as in Assam, and called “ Gootee-poka ;" it is there reeled 
—— off like the mulberry silk and much valued for fishing lines, but not 
|^ ^ wove, probably from its scarcity. The fibre is stronger than that of 
| A the mooga and of a lighter color 
- हह Do Mooga.—I accidentally became acquainted with this worm, 
which is very little known to the natives and entirely in the wild state. 
years ago being employed in Jumna-mükh (Cachar), I had 
to take some bearings, for which purpose I had a white cloth. 
up : a large * Bur" tree, (Ficus Indica ;) the, year after, being 
near the same spot, the ryuts came and told me that tw& months 2 
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I left (April), they observed that the tree had lost all its foliage, they 
— went to it and found in the surrounding grass and dry feaves, a large 


£. number of small cocoons; these they spun like the eria out of curio- 
T sity and used it with the latter. They took no farther notice of suc- 
es ceeding breeds, finding the thing of little present use. I lost a few 
cocoons which I procured at the time, but have lately seen both the 
worm and the cocoon, the former is quite different from any other; it 

g 
— is more active, its length is under 24 inches, the body very slender 


È in proportion to its length, the color reddish and glazed. 1 could 
i not observe them more particularly, ns thev were brought to me 

one evening at dusk: I put them in a box, with the intention of exa- 
f mining them the next morning, but they disappeared during the night 
although it was open very little to admit the air. The moth is very 
d much like that of the mulberry, so is the cocoon also in appearance, 
i color and size; I have questioned many of the natives about this 

worm, but none had ever seen it before—their opinion of at is that it is 
a *'dewang" (spirit) brought there, ç: the prismater compass and the 
* white flay—this made them call it d« 4 (209ga. 

The haumpottonee, a caterpiller ver,,.,ommon ig. dssam (and else- 
where perhaps), may also be mentioned] y'one of the varieties of the 
species, although it)forms but a very i,4perfect cocoon: it feeds on 
most leaves. I have had no opportunity yet of observing it myself 
but am told by the natives that it goes through similar stages to the 
others; the worm is about two Fi ches long, of a brown color and 
covered with hair, the moth of she same color as the mooga moth 
but only half the size; the cocoon has this peculiarity, that it is quite 
transparent, so that the chrysalis can be seen inside ; at one end of it 
| a small opening is left—the cocoon is of a yellow color—it can be 
spun like the eria cocoon, but the Assamese do not use it, on account, 
of its silk causing a severe itching in wearing 

I have questioned several Bengalees settled in Assam and who have 
been at Midnapur, regarding the identity of the mooga and tussur 
they say that the worm 16 the same, but that at the latter place they 
are fed on a different tree; the point could be better Ascertained by a 
comparison with the drawings and preserved worms which accompany 
these remarks. The Burmese envoys who have just left Assam told me 
that the mooga was uhknown in their country previous to the conquest 
of Assam ; but that it had since been introduced by the Assamese who 
were carried off and settled in the Burmese territory : the Cacharis also 
admit that it is not many years since it was introduced into CacAar, . 
(south of the hills.) In Cooch Behar both it and the eria are almost 
‘unknown to this day; the prevailing opinion amongst the natives of 
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these parts is, that both species (mooga and eria) are indigenous to | x 
Upper Assam and were introduced from thence. It has always appeared ” 
to me that the production of these silks is greater as one advances to í f 
the east—it is to this day précurable more abundantly in Upper | 
Assam than any where else, especially in the district of Lukinpoor on | 
the north bank of the Burhampootur. — l 

Little eria is exported, but the mooga forms one of the principal * 
exports of Assam; the average of the quantity passed at Gowalpara 
during the two last years that duties were levied, was two hundred and 
fifty-seven maunds, valued at fifty-six thousand and fifty-four rupees : it 
leaves the country principally in the shape of thread. Most of it 
going to Berhampoor, it is probable that the cloths made from it pass 
under the name of tussur ; the latter as far as I recollect, appears to 
have less gloss. The H ydra chowkey returns comprise only the E 
products exported by water. Thotal^juanem j^tnat leves ^s the pro- 
vince may, I think, be estimateit upwards of three hundred maunds, 
for mooga forms also a ^ f the traffic with Si/het (across the 
hills) the Cassyas, Bhotias, an« (ner hill tribes. The Assamese gene- 
rallv keeping more for their yn use than they se#, the total quantity 
produced in the province *y be reckoned at s पर or seven hundred 
maunds. It has been in git demand in Bengal, for within the last 
few years, although the praction has heen greater from the more 
settled state of the countryne price has risen 20 per cent. When I 
first arrived in this district, it uld be obtained without difficulty from 
the ryuts at three and a half to fc rupees the setr ; now it is difficult 
to procure it at five rupees. Thtompetition is so great, that the 
traders pay for it in advance, not ४३. other products, to get it at 


















a lower rate, but merely to secure tjr getting it. This competition 
° _ is also owing to the greater number mall traders who resort to the 
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à moment's personal attention, nor could his assistant do it, having then 
r. the same work to do which now employs several officers ; the factory 
|; was therefore left entirely under the direction of natives. These, to 
— add to their own importance, rather increased, than alleviated the 

fears that the Assamese, (who had labored under so many restrictions, ) 
naturally entertained of imitating or using any thing pertaining or 
appropriated to the “ Raja ;" such a presumption in the good old times 

’ might have cost a man his ears or his nose. The residence of 

! European officers in different parts of the country having undeceived 
p the people as to those restrictions, there would be now great facilities 
in introducing improvements—although the ryuts individually have 

not the means of getting reeling machines, however simple and cheap, 

: they would, as with sugar-mills, club together to. obtain them, were 

J it only shewn tagh hem that there was any advantage, in the use of 

them.  Mooga thread is every day increasing in value; I have marked 
its rise from three rupees eight annas, to five rupees in tht short space 
| f three years ; in Gowalpara it sells at six rupees eight annas or seven 
>] rupees; in Dacca and Moorshedabad at eight rupees. This is, I believe, 

- not more than thirty per cent. below mulberry sil&*in Calcutta ; the 

^s primitive process of the Assamese which I have described will, perhaps 

W^ Jshew a possibility of this difference being made up by superior man 

i " agement. The mooga silk could be used in colored fabrics, being easily 

'. © dyed. In its natural fawn color it stands washing much better than 

£ silk, keeping gloss gnd color to the last; the natives it with a 

$ 

| 





solution of the potash made from plantain trees, this they also use in 
washing their cloths, both cotton and silk : soap was unknown previous 
to the British occupation of the country 

Another object of great interest, which might become of great 
importance to this province, is, to ascertain the possibility of rendering 
the eria marketable in some shape or other; the way of preparing it 
(already described,) is such that the cloth made of it when new looks 
as rough as '* taut" (or gunny) ; it is only by repeated washings that it 
attains a softness of feel and gloss which approach that of silk. It is 
highly improbable that amongst the natives, repeated trials should not 
have been made of reeling instead of spinning these cocoons, but 
from their failing it would be wrong to lay it down as an impossibi- 
lity: they have merefy tried it as other cocoons and given it up whe 
they found that the fibre '' did not come," as one of them told me. 
I had it tried before me with a few cocoons, but with the greatest 
care the fibre could not be drawn off beyond a few yards without 
breaking, the cause of this appeared to me to be a greater 

with diffi- 











ness in the fibge than with other cocoons, it was drawn off 
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eulty and with n crackling noise—until it brought several layers with 
it, from which it could not be detached without breaking, some thing 
may perhaps be herenfter found to reduce that adbesiveness. It is, I 
think, unlikely that the worm should spin in a different way from all 
others, allowing this to be the case, great improvements could be 
made in the spinning, by, no doubt, the introduction of the process in i 
practice in Europe to spin perforated cocoons, from its cheapness it 
would perhaps be advantageously used with wool—especially in stock- 
ings, it would add softness and gloss without taking from the warmth, 
the cocoons costing only one rupee, the thread two rupees per seer 

Although I have been unable to form an estimate of the land taken 
up on the cultivation of the *' Aera" or palma-christi; a very rough one 
could be made of the total quantity of eria silk produced by referring 
to thg population; it being the daily wear of the poor, and besides, 
being used by every class in winter. "The population is reckoned at 
455,000*, therefore estimating the yearly consumption of each indi- 
vidual at the lowest, the total quantity produced would be upwards of 
1000 maunds, most of this could be exported if it acquired the least 
additional value &y better management, and be replaced by other 
manufactures and by an increase in the growth of cotton. The pro- 
duct would keep pace with any increase of demand, for there is hardly 

^ a house in the country where these worms are not reared 

. Being acquainted only with, central Assam and this district in par- 

ticular, Upper Assam, the Moamariya country, the Bhotan territories 

in the. plains are left out of these remarks and estimates}. Although 

the po opulation assimilates, in many respects they may differ in their 

different processes. I have used as few local terms as I could except 

with regard to the tree and plants whose botanical name I have not 
been able to ascertain. 

P. S. In the within Mr. Hugon has said nothing of another silk 
worm which was lately discovered on a pipul tree (77, religiosa) —and of 
the moth of which a drawing accompanies with three or four cocoons, 

| a chrysalis and two moths. This looks very like the mulberry moth 
but I am not able to say"whether itis or not. The silk looks very fine 
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and it may be considered a curiosity even if it be the produce of a 
mulberry worm, for the question arises on what was the worm fed ?—if 


. on the F. religiosa, it is, I believe, a discovery, that the silk worm 
. would feed on the leaf of any tree but the mulberry; if the worm is 
. distinct from the Bombyr mori it is a still greater curiosity 


Mr. Hugon has been unable to determine whether the worm now 
alluded to, is the same as the deo mooga mentioned within: he is in- 
clined to think not from the color of the cocoons and the slight obser- 
vations he was able to make on the latter; but from both feeding on 
the leaves of two trees so nearly allied, I should suppose it likely that 
the worms were identical. It would be a discovery of some import- 
ance to find worms affording any tolerable silk that fed on these 
species of Ficus which are so abundant here.—F. JENKINS. | 


List of the Cloths made in Assam of Mooga and Eria Silks. œ% 


ÅÁ——— - ——— ———c 
Price : Cost of à; 
Size in | Weight. |Thread. [Weaving] Total. * 
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Mooga. — - 
Soorins,....| 7 by 1 0 6 114-00 3:02 1 | 
Ditto... Es o |s 0 00.8 5 8 O f Dhoties. 
Mekla, ....| 5 ,, idl 0 4/1 4 00 2 0 1 6 OlPetticoats. 
Rhia, ......|12 5, 14) 0 8 |2 8 00 + 0 212 OlScarfs. 
Gaursha, ..| 5 ,, 1 छि 2 | 010 00 1 0011 O Worn as turbans or 
| round the waist. 
Joonta Bor oe 
Cappor,..|12 ,, 24) 1 0 |2 0 0 0 6 072? 6 O Made of the floss and 
worn in winter. 
E s ' NA. 
Bor Cappor,16 by 3 1 8 |3 0 | 0 8 o| 3 8 OWorn in winter and 
M | 3 used as a blanket, al- 
— so mode into coats. 
Rhis, sassa flO. +s d ७0 ^ i 0 0.9 071 2 0 ofer : 
Gaursha, ..| 8 ,, 0| 4 |o 8 00,2 ०0०1० oJ P cern. 


Memorandum upon the specimens of Silk, and Silkworm from Assam, 
i by W. PRINSEP, Esg 

The mooga or tussur cocoons, are very fine, particularly those fed 
from the soom and the sohaloo trees which are superior to the pro- 
duce of the jungles about Bankoora. 

The thread from these worms, is quite equal to that which is used 
in the best China tussur cloths. i - 

The specimens of cloth wove from these threads, are not equal 
however, either to the Bengal tussur cloth, nor to the China cloth of the 
same description, A 

The eria cocoon, thread, and cloth are all new to us: I have never 


seen them in Bengül, except now and then a few pieces of the cloth 
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imported from Rungpur ; it appears to be more cottony than the tussur, ` 


and to make a web warmer and softer than the tussur cloth, but it is 
not so strong = 

The cocoons called haumpottonee are unknown to us in Bengal, and 
appear to be of small value both as to quantity and texture : moreover 
I imagine it would be very difficult to reel them into thread 

The deo mooga cocoons are very small but are fine and soft, and 
when fresh would yield, I doubt not, a ३ ery delicate white thread : they 
are smaller than our désee (country) cocoon 

The specimen of country worm silk is very fair, and if dressed 
would be quite equal to our Patna thread, from which korahs and 
other silk piece goods are made. 

The specimen of iron reel (or station method) is very good, indeed, 
equalto our best native filature letter À : the thread is even, soft, sound 
and remarkably strong, so that it may be well ranked with our best 
second quality from the filatures of Bengal. 
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IV.—On the indigenous Stlkworms of India. By T. W. HELFER 
M. D. Member of the Medical Faculties at the Universities in Prague 
and Pavia, Member of the Entom. Society in Paris, &c 


[Read at the Meeting of the 4th December.] 


Silk was in all times an article of the greatest importance throughout 
the ancient world 

China gained its celebrity in the classieal time of the ancients, as 
the mother-country of that mysterious texture, which it manufactured 
from time immemorial, with a high degree of perfection, and called 
se or ser; whence all India and its eastern unknown boundaries 
derived the name Serira, X 56” 4 

It made the satraps of the western world, the rulers of Rome and 
the emperors of Byzant, envious of its possession, and the home 
brought golden fleece of the fabulous Argonautes, was perhaps 
nothing else than the precious web of the Bombykia. 


- The emperor Justinianus got an insight into the secret by two 
adventurous Persian monks, who brought the eggs of the Chinese 


silkworm in. a hollow bamboo cane, safe over the icy chains of the 
Himdlaya, the barren plains of Bokhara, and the ruggy mountains 

fto the distant eastern capital He considered it a point of 
aepo to reserve to himself the monopoly of such a. pre- 
jugh master of the riches of his vast empire. = 
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The Sicilians in the time of Rocer the first became a wealth 


द T J people by its introduction into Palermo—the Venetians were enabled 
Y by the trade of silk chiefly, to build their immortal maritime bulwark 
E and in our days the introduction ahd manufacture of silkworms is 


. & source of unlimited riches to the countries of Europe, where it is 


4. cultivated on a large scale. 


To elucidate this it may be observed, that France alone exported 
in the year 1820, wrought silk to the value of more than 123 millions 
of francs. E 

The importation of raw and worked silk into England, amounted to 
4,547,812 pounds in the year 1828, of which about 1,500,000 pounds 
were brought from Bengal, 3,047,000 pounds were, therefore, brought 
from foreign countries, chiefly Italy and Turkey. 

The northern parts of Europe and chiefly England are less suited 
for its cultivation on account of climate 

Great Britain, France and Germany, finding by experience, that the 
demand is constantly greater than the supply, resorted to different 
substitutes. क 

Different substances presenting analogies to that beautiful filament 
were examined. The spider's web was tried in France, first by Mr. 
Bon: but Mr. Reaumur found that the war-like propensities of the 
Arachnide hindered their being reared in great numbers, and this 
enterprize has been in our days entirely abandoned. 

Men resorted to the Mollusca and found that the maritime pinna 
gives a filament like silk, having the power to produce a viscid matter 
which it spins round the body. A beautiful and very durable silk 
was produced from it, thé Byssus of the ancients, but it was always 
dearer than the common silk of the Bombyr mori, and though to 


this day caps, gloves and stockings Are woven from it in Calabria in * 


Sicily (I saw myself a considerable manufacture of it in Palermo), 
it will probably remain for ever a matter of curiosity rather than an 
article of general use. 
. In Germany endeavours have been made in the time of Rosser, and 
recently in Styria, to make silk from the cocoons of the Saturnia pyri, 
a moth which is common in Austria and in the subalpine parts of 
the Tyrol and Switzerland : but hitherto the experiments have been too 
few; more particularly, as I heard, on account of the delicate cater- 
pillar, which dies if not fed with the greatest promptitude with the 
under leaves of different kinds of pear trees. | 21 
. A discovery, therefore, which promises to prove not so abortive as 
those now quoted, must be of the greatest importance, = . ç => i 3 
The vast provinces of India are rivalled in variety, preciousness 
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and perfection of their productions only by those of the celestial 
empire. Now inthe hands of an enlightened benevolent government, . 
they will probably surpass itin a short time, when its natural resources ; 
daily more conspicuous, shall ७७ discovered, examined, and brought 
in to general use i 

As in China, so in India, silk has been produced since time imme- 
morial ; not the silk of the later introduced mulberry caterpillar, but 
the silk from various indigenous cocoons, which are found only and 
exclusively here. ` 

The first notice of these, but only in a cursory way, has been given | 
Dy the father of Indian botany, Dr. RoxBunGnu, in the Transactions ह 
of the Linnean Society, vol. vii. 

He there mentioned only two species, the PAalena (Attacus) (Saturnia) 
paphia and Phalena cynthia. Since that time no further attention has 
been paid to this subject except that Dr. BUCHANAN, in his description 
of the district of Dinajpur, says, that another silkworm is reared on 
the castor oil plant for the domestic use of the natives. 

From the moment of my arrival in India, I had paid an unremitted 
zealous attention tg the productions of Botany and Zoology, and had 
been so happy to identify in the course of two months, two other species 
of the genus Saturnia which yield silk, one from Silhet the other 
from Bankoora. Just at this time Mr. JAMES PuiNsEkr received from 
Captain JENKINS in Assam, a memoir by Mr. Hugon on the silk- 
worms of that newly acquired, remarkable province, establishing six 
different kinds of silkworm: the @ocoons of four of which are now 
transformed into silk by the inhabitants of Assam, and to my great 
joy and surprise, I found. that three of thefn are different from the 
well known Bombyx mori, and from the two other indigenous which 
are worked in Bengal P 

"These recent discoveries merit particular attention. India has thus 
‘the internal means of providing the whole of Europe with a material 
which would rival cotton and woollen cloth, and would be preferred 
in many cases to both, if brought within the reach of every one by a 
lower price: and an unlimited resource of riches and revenue might 

opened under proper management. = 
— it be now permitted to me to go through the numerous differ- 
ent species —— af RA y produce silk of which seven kinds 

entioned before. | — 
— Jn the mulberry silkworm, which has been probably 
introduced the mulberry seems to be an acclimated plant, is too 
particular mention. — hia zl di o sa - 
silkworm of the Central provinces, being described | 
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v t as a moth not larger than the Bombyr mori. I could not yet procure 
+ specimens of it : probably there are several species of Bombyx confused 


3. The Joree silkworm, Bombyr religiose, mihi.—1 am 


as the silk, which sometimes comes in trade, varies considerably 


sorry to १९9८” 


‘say that the specimens of this interesting moth have been destroyed 
‘on their way from Assam to Calcutta, so that I am obliged to make 
La superficial description from the accompanying drawing, (Pl. VI.) 


~ excluding a diagnostical analysis. * 
\ Genus, Bombyr 

Length about 14 of an inch. 

Antenne, pectinated. 

— Head, small, covered. 

1 Eyes, very large, brownish black. 

Palpi, unknown 


black band separating the abdomen from the thorax. है 
Abdomen, represented as having eight segments 
Legs, unknown 


grey color which darkens towards the extremity. 
whitish speck towards the ends. 


Lower wings uniformly brown. 
The cocoon of this silkworm shows the finest filament 


very different from the cocotn of the mulberry tree 
This discovery of Capt. JENKINS is very interestin 
silk if not superior yet certainly equal to that of Bomb 






all India. 






Thorax, subquadrate, covered with thick brownish grey hair, with a 


Wings, upper wings very short (in 9 imperfect}triangular, with 
the acute angle outward. The interior side emarginated. Of a light 


An interrupted whitish band on the lower margin with a large - 


and has 


very much silky lustre. It is exceedingly smooth to the touch and 


as it yields a 
mori 

It lives upon the pipul tree, (Ficus religiosa.) Its general intro- 
duction would be very efsy, as the pipul tree grows abundantly over 


Specimens of cocoons sent a second time by Captain JENKINS, con- 
vince me that the Joree and Deo-mooga are the same species. ` 
4. Saturnia Silhetica, mihi. (Longitudo pollices novem, sive lineas 
108 alarum superiorum expansarum.) rom 
^ Diagnosis. Pectinitornis, alis superioribus apice recurvata falcatis, 
— us oblongis. Alis superioribus maculis duabus fenestralibus, 
magni alterá externá multó minori oblonga, in- 
ferioribu$ macula e&derh und versus corpus triangulari magná. Colore — . 
cinamomeis lineis variegater albidis in medio ad marginem externam 
vis. ७० / Gur * 4७७८ sd if x An 279 Lu wii AD, 
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Eggs, larva, and chrysalis, unknown. 

Imago. Description 
Head, projecting with a crest of yellow hairs 
Eyes middle-sized light brown 
Antenne, pectinated, about five lines broad, yellow. 
Palpi, four, not covering the inner vermilar, brownish colored. 
Mouth, hidden, without proboscis. 

Thorac, obovate, clothed in a velvet-like purplish fine hair of the 
same color as the wings. í 
Abdomen, very short, clothed with much finer and lighter hair than 

the thorax. 
Legs, hairy, vellow, equal. 
Tarsi, moderately incurved. , | 
Wings, horizontal expanded, with strong ramifications of the central 
muscles and tendons.—Superior pair of a cinnamon color. The end 
‘much curved the upper margin with a beautiful velvet-like grey belt. 
‘Fan edges very much concave, the exterior extremity of a beautiful 
rose color. The inferior margin darker yellow, with an undulating 
narrow thread-like black line, losing itself towards the exterior ex- 
tremity. In the centre 18 the eve, peculiar to all saturnize, with micace- 
ous transparency, triangular, with the sharp angle towards the body 
» another small oblong transparent point behind it, both with a dark 
— wnish margin round it. Inferior or second pair, in point of distribu- 
AUN of colors the same; in form, much more convex, oblong. The hair 
very thick and long towards the body, and more particularly towards 
the point of insertion. The black line is not undulated, but follows 
the shape of the wing, and has at each sale of-the projecting tendons 
“two black oblong spots, circumscribed with light yellow. | 
© Habitat in the Cassia mountains in Si/het and Dacca, where its 
large cocoons are spun to silk. A particular description of the pro- 
“cess is wanted | 
~ 5. "A still larger Saturnia, one of the greatest motha in existence, 
"sneasuring ten inches from the end of one wing to the other, observed 
J. W. GRANT, Esq. in Chirra Punjee, seen in the possession of 
“the late Dr. James Crank. Ihave not yet seen the animal, 
— €. Saturnia Paphia, Linn. Syst. Nat. 2, p. 809, 4. | Phalena 
litta, Drury, vol. ii. t. 5, f. 1, Mar. Roxs. rans. Linn. —— 
> DOOM SEES — uspha 
pet fé The : Tusseh Silkworm ND ITO mi (85! 1 AZ HT cuu GEO noi 
222 eng the most ^e most common in use of the native*silkworms. e cloth 
commonly uw: =. worn by Europeans also in this country, á 
| species; J J. W. Grant, Esq. had the kindness to, proc 
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| the month of September, more than 3000 cocoons, which I permitted 

3 to slip out, and had ample opportunity of studying them. 
MicHAEL ATKINSON, Esq. from Jangypur says, that this species 
° cannot be domesticated, because thé moths take flight, before the 
females are fecundated. This is against my experience : I kept them 
under a musquito curtain to prevent their evasion, there they were 
impregnated readily by the males, and deposited every where many 
thousand eggs, and the young caterpillars issued the tenth day 
. Therefore the fear entertained of the difficulty in this respect seems 

to be easily overcome. 

Hitherto has this silkworm never been reared, but millions of 
cocoons are annually collected in the jungles and» brought to the 
silk factories near Calcutta, for instance Dhaniakháli ; but the principal 
place of their manufacture is at Bhagelpur. In other parts as at 
Jangypur the people gather them from the trees and transplant 
them on the Assem tree, (Terminalia alata, Roxs.) which growing 
near the houses enables them easily to watch the caterpillars, which 
are eagerly searched out and devoured in the day time by crows, and 
at night by bats, &c. ee 

The natives distinguish two varieties, tlfe bughy and the jaroo, but 
they are the same species. 

They feed most commonly in the wild state on the bair tree, 

- (Zizyphus jujuba,) but like also and indeed prefer the Terminalia alata 
, and Bombax heptaphyllum 
 *- This is the same moth which is also found sometimes in Assam and 
which Mr. Hvcow calls Kontkuri mooga 
- Though it was known im Europe by the publications of Dr. Rox- 
— nvncH.and Dr. BUCHANAN, that the Tusseh and Arrindy silkworms 
= are gxisting and indigenous, yet, strange enough, it was hitherto ` 
, unknown, (atleast with us on the continent,) that for some years past 
their silk was only in small quantity exported to England; this 
Í silk having been considered as an inferior quality to that produced 
by Bombyx mori. The question of the possibility of” acclimation of 
è ‘these larvae in other congenial climates has ex ipso never been raised. 
7. Another Saturnia distinct from all others (alis inferioribus in 
- -eaudam desinentibus) ; it resembles some species which I saw brought 
- from Seva,? Java. * | I l ७5 २ . 
* I could only procure the wings of this remarkable insect. . . nA 
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? _ The moth comes from the neighborhood of Comercolly. ci -cv 
~ Saturnia Assamensis, (mihi.)—Long. alar. sup. extensarum 
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x gn- Pectinicornis, alis superioribus apice acutis subfalcatis, in 
inferioribus subtriangularibus maculis duabus subcircularibus non 
diaphanis luteis. Color lateritis—luteus, nebulis parsis obscuris lineis 
semicircularibus versus corpus*duabus albis fasciá albidA brunnea 
versus marginem inferiorem. 
Eggs, larva, and chrysalis, not seen living, but recognizable in the 
accompanying drawing. (See Moonga moth, Plate VI.) 
Head, not projecting, with a tuft of reddish yellow hair. 
Eyes, ordinary dark-brown. 
Antenne, pectinated in 9, broader than usual in Saturnie. 
Palpi, four, covering the mouth which is invisible. 

° Thorax, square, half oblong, clothed near the head in a silverish grey 
color, forming a continuity of that in the upper margin of the superior 
wings, the behind part of the color of the wings 

Abdomen, more than two-thirds of the breadth of both wings in their 

‘natural position, likewise of the color of the wings 

Legs, slender, hairy, yellow, short. 
— Tarsi, slight and incurved. 

Wings, horizontally expanded, with a strong tendon directing the 

membrane of the upper wifgs in their upper margin. j 
Both pairs of a dark yellow somewhat reddish color. The end in 
the male much curved, the upper margin half from the ‘body, of a 
silver grey color. The exterior extremity scarcely differently marked ; 
a brown slightly undulated band, accompanied on both sides by a white 
line, extends across the wings more than two-thirds below their 
insertion on the thorax. Several brown nubecule are to be observed 
between the divisions of each tendon. .Twó semilunar white lines are 
to be observed on the upper wings,.and are absolutely on the lower 
ones towards the abdomen; thé interior larger, inwards curved; the 
other shorter, outward bound. The two specks on the wings, peculiar 
to Saturnia, are almost semicircular, but not micaceous, diaphanous ; 
but likewise clothed with yellow squama of a darker line (more in- 9 ) 
with a. brown fnargin on the inner side. "Through this distinguishing 
arity this insect seems to make a transit to a next genus, though 
the drawing of the larva represents completely a saturnia caterpillar. 

* -— The cocoon of a yellow brown color differs in appearance from all 

the others. ` zik ve ८. , ८०७. m6 vk hort? 

e are indebted for the discovery of this very interesting. insect 
“to Captain JsSxiNs and Mr. Hucon. Its particulars are extensively 












though the fabrication of silk from it seems to 
“amongst the Assamese. c 9. — 
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9. Phalena Cynthia, Drury, 2, t. 6, f. 2. Cram. 4, t. 39, f. 4. 

, Roxe. Linn. Trans. vol. vii. p. 42. BUCHANAN, 
Desc. Dinájpur, p. 214 
*(BvcnaNaw quotes it as Phalena Penelope unde ?) 

The Arrindy Arria, or Eria silkworm (Pl. V.) is reared over a great 
part of Hindustan, but more extensively in the districts of Dindjpur and 
Rangpur, in houses, in a domesticated state, and feeds chiefly on the 
leaves of Ricinus communis. 

The silk of this species has hitherto never been wound off, but 
people were obliged to spin it like cotton, 

“It gives a cloth of seemingly loose coarse texture, but of incre- 
dible durability ; the life of one person being seldom sufficient to 
wear out a garment made of it, so that the same piece descends from 
mother to daughter." —(Atkinson"s letter to Roxburgh.) 

Itis so productive as to give sometimes 12 broods of spun silk Tn the 
course of the year. The worm grows rapidly, and offers no difficulty 
whatever for an extensive speculation. 

On account of the double profit wliich would be derived from the 
same area of land cultivating it with castor-oil plant, which produces 
oil and feeds the worm, an extensive cultieation of this species would 
be highly recommendable; and if also the cloth is of the coarsest 
nature, it is, on the other hand, very valuable on account of its durabi- 
lity. May it not be „particularly well adapted to mix it in certain 
textures with cotton ? 

It is likewise an inhabitant of Assam, nnd Mr. HuGon’s observations 
about this species form an interesting paragraph in his memorandum. 

10... Saturnia (?) trif*tngstrata, mihi.—Longitudo lineas 24—28 
Diagnosis. 9 obscure castaneo brunneá versus finem albido adspersa 
lined transversali albidá, alis superforibus ad marginem externam 
fenestris tribus transparentibus lined diagonali versus corpus currentibus 


. 4 luteus linea brunned transversali transverse super alas currente, 


ale superiores margine externo fuscescentes, 
— Eggs, whitish-yellow ; indented 1 line on the longef circumference. 

Larva, unknown. | 

Chrysalis, unknown, (damaged.) 

Cocoon, yellow, in a network, transparent, so that the cocoon in the 
inside is to be seen, ef à remarkable silky lustre 

Imago. ọ of an uniform brown:color; towards the end of the wings 
the like with white flower powdered. An obsolete whitish line runs 
transversely. “The most remarkable in this insect are three glass eyes 
on the upper wings, beginning from the tendon of the insertion lower 
than the middle of the wing, and running one behind the other inwards 





towards the extremity of.the body. The first looks like two, which 
run together, the second is the smallest. | FE 

f of a uniform yellow color, only the outward margin of the 
wings is brownish, and a transversal line turns over the wings. The 
glass eyes are wanted, one of the three is a vestige, instead of the 
two others are two brown spots to be observed 

In those specimens which I saw were gradual transitions from dark 
brown to light yellow io different individuals to be observed, but 
always were the females much darker. ^ 

This is likewise a valuable discovery of Captain JENKINS in Assam, 
where it lives on the soon' tree, but seems to be not much used. 

11. Henry -Creranton, Esq. of Malda, mentions another silk- 
worm :— 

“There is a cocoon produced wild upon the mango tree, which 
the people of Malda gather and mix with Arrindy cocoons in spinning." 
This species seems to have remained hitherto unobserved 

" "There is no doubt, that in India exist some more insects, which 
furnish this precious material. The repeated and so often frustrated 
I endeavours of ingenious men ir Europe would certainly find in India 
an ample and highly remuferating field in this branch of speculation. 
Jt would be very interesting to collect all moths which form cocoons, 
t o amounting, to judge by analogy, probably to upward of 150 species, 
to watch their natural cconomy, and to send specimens of each cocoon 
| to Europe, to be there attentively examined 

Many have made the objection that the silk of the Indian species 
is much inferior. : 
F — is yet an undecided question. . The mulberry silkworm dege- 
Z nerates if not properly attended to. What has been done to raise the 
indigenous species from the state of their natural inferiority? Very. 
much depends upon the cultivation of the worms in houses; 2, the 
method of feeding them, selecting that vegetable substance, not which 
tifies the best their taste, but which contributes to form a finer 
cocoon; and 3, from the first chemical operations employed before 
the working of the rough material. But even if the raw material 
‘would not be capable of a higher degree of cultivation, the demand 
for it would, notwithstanding, never cease in Europe. All silk pro- 
| . duced in Hindustan has hitherto found a ready*and profitable market - 

| . in Calcutta, ond the demand is always greater than the supply. 
^ X - And that really the roughest stuff of the Arrindy silkworm is appre- 
MERO उस England, may I be permitted to conchude the present article 

^ with the- doe fact. `“ — et 2 ^» 
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Mr. Joun Grass, the Surgeon of Baglipur, sent, in the beginning 
of this century, some of the Arrindy silk home, and he wrote: ` 

‘ I understand that some manufacturers to whom it was shown seem- 
ed to think that we had been deceiving them by our accounts of the 
shawls being made from the wool of a goat, and that this silk if sent 
home would be made into shawls equal to any manufactured in 
India 

This will be sufficient to show the importance of this article, and 
that it merits highly the attention of the paternal Government of 
India, and of all patriotic institutions, particularly of the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta, which has done hitherto so much for the promo- 
tion of science and knowledge, and consequently for the welfare of 
all nations. 








V.—Concerning certain interesting Phenomena manifested in individuals 
born blind, and in those having little or no recollection, of that sense, 
on their being restored to sight at various periods of life. By 
F. H. Brert, Esq. Med. Serv 

When the profound and discerning Mr. Locks in his Essay on the 
Human Understanding asserted that ideas were not innate, he meant 
no doubt, that so far as the mind's intercourse, in its present condition, 
with all objects submitted to it was concerned, its noble faculties were 
destined to be educated only by its legitimate objects of excitation 
through the medium of the senses appointed for that purpose. His 


eccentric comparisons of the mind to a dark room, a blank sheet of ` 


paper, &c., meant in realify axothing further. | 
. It occasionally happens that in the course of very extensive prac- 
tice we have opportunities of illustratfng this, in cases of restoration 
to sight of persons born blind, and also in cases of indiviluals who 
have known and distinguished colors; and ‘‘ then (as Mr. Locke 
expresses it) cataracts shut the windows," and if restored to sight many 
years afterwards, they are in precisely the same situation as though 
they had never seen before, having not the slightest recollection or 
idea of colors any more than the individuals born blind. All is to be 
acquired '* de novo." ` Y 

I will particularize «he following from amongst several which have 
occurred to me, as they may probably appear interesting to the Society 
when divested of all purely professional or surgical detail, which have 
already indeed been communicated to the profession. ` 

No. 1.—The following is illustrative of the fact of all ideas of objects 


‘and colors having to be acquired, as well as a verification of the problem ` 
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contained in the Sth Section of the 2nd Book of Mr. Locxx in his 
chapter on Perception. ~“ Suppose a man born blind, and now adult, 
and taught by the touch to distinguish between g cube and a sphere 
of the same. metal, and suppose the cube and the sphere placed on a 
table, end the blind man be mnde to see; (quere: whether by his 
sight before he touched them he could now distinguish and tell which 
18 the globe and which the cube ?) to: which the acute and judicious 
Proposer answered—No.” 

A pandit, 18 years of age, native of Saugor, was born blind ; his 
mother states that she had kept him in a dark room until the 10th J 
day of her confinement, when on taking him to the door and expos- 
ing his eyes to the light, she discovered the pearly appearance of the 
pupils peculiar to cataract, and that he has always been blind. He 
is intelligent and cheerful, and has been in the habit of finding his 
way about Saugor and the adjoining country for many years, fre- 
quently singing, of which he is very fond. He had little or no incli- E 
nation to undergo the operation,—at least not sufficient to overcome 
the fear which he entertained. He could perceive the light, and had 
acquired the habit*of rotating the head constantly in progression in 
a regular and curious manner to the right and left, with a view, I 
imagine, of admitting the light to the retina bbliquely between the 
circumference of the cataract and the under edge of his iris. It was 
a long time before his relations could persuade him to submit to an 
operation. He had requested to be taken to me some months previ- : 
ous; was gratified at being told that he might be made to see like other 
people; but the slight inconvenience attending the introduction of a 
few drops of the solution of belladonna into the lids, and my holding 
the lids to try how they should, be supported, annoyed him—and he d 
said he would much sooner go home and eat his dinner. “ What do 
I want with being restored to sight ?'” His mother likewise expressed 
her disbelief as to a person born blind being made to see. The prin- 
cipal pandit of the muAallah at length overruled the objections. The 
operation was performed on the 28th of August. He complained of 
but little pain, and indeed there was scarcely any inflammation what- 
ever produced by the operation. He immediately became conscious 
a coparepble increase ot igbi sge z 7१% iole 16 Maypi qe क 
_ The eye-balls, as in all cases of congenital cataract, moved about 
| without any control which, together with a very prominent brow and 
x uch spasmodic action of the lids, offered some obstacles. So little 
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consequence of which his eyes remained bandaged for several days, 
and it became necessary to bleed him. He expressed himself as 
sensible of a remawkable change haying taken place: thelight was 
most distressing to him, and continued so for some time. On the 
eighth day the absorption had proceeded very satisfactorily : several 
substances of various colors were presented to him. He could not 
recognize any of them, until he bad made himself acquainted with 
them by the sense of touch. He brought them very close to his 
eyes, moving his head in his accustomed peculiar manner. What- 
ever he attempted to reach, he always missed his aim. He ex- 
pressed himself as highly gratified, and confident that he would see 
and know every thing, but did not like too much interrogation. On 
the 12th day he came to me again. The eye-balls were no longer 
rolled in their former vacant manner. He had acquired the power 
of directing the left eye, which had been most instructed, on objects ; 
the right eye, from inflammation, having remained banddged. A lady 
shewed him her shawl: he said it was red, which was correct; but did 
not know what it was, until examined by the hand. The platform in 
front of the house was recognized as green, and"his mother said he 
had been examining many things at home. The absorption of the 
cataract has proceeded, leaving two-thirds of the pupil of the left eye 
quite clear; some inflammation still in the right. He said he was 
no longer afraid ‘of me, and that he would submit to any thing I 
recommended. On the 16th of September he walked from the town 
to see me, accompanied by his mother. He had gained much infor- 
matiofi during his absence. The pupil of the left eye had become 
almost entirely clear. He said he had seen a great number of trees 
on the road, the lake, and a buggy passing by. He had made himself 
acquainted with several things. What is this ?—4 lota. This ?— A 
pawn leaf. Which answers were correct. A small hooka was shewn 
him: he touched it, and was told what it was; several things were 
then presented to him and the hooka was again brought. He observ- 
ed, ** I cannot tell ; you have submitted so many things to me, that 
I am confused, and forget their names." He felt it and then exclaim- 
ed, it is the same hooka. Presently it was shewn him a third time ; 
he recognized it after having carefully viewed it from top to bottom 
without touching. He observed a book, remarking that it was 
red; but he knew not that it was a book until told so. It was 
presented to him a few minutes afterwards, and he recognized 
both the color and the book. He said he was extremely happy and 


gratified with all he saw. He followed me with his eyes as I moved 


about the rootn, and pointed out the different positions I took. He 
H 
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recognized ‘distinctly the features of his mother's face. She, hid it 
under her chadder; he laughed, and observed that she had done so, ^ 
and turned his face away: He sajd, * I can see evegy thing ; all I want 
more, is time to learn what they all are; and when I can walk about hd 
the town, I shall be quite satisfied." He could not ascertain whether : 
any thing was round or square, smooth or rough. He distinguished 

the following: some partridges, the cage and the cup containing the 
water. The color of their plumage he correctly stated; also the 
windows, the fields, the sky, a child in arms, &c. On, the 7th he 
again came to see me. He pointed out every feature in his mother's 
face, her hair, the color of her dress, the different distances and posi- 
tions which she purposely took, and when changing places with 
another woman, selected her out. He stated that if I would bring 
the «ed. book I shewed him yesterday, he would recognize it. 1 
accordingly brought him a red morocco box much resembling the 
book, but sfhaller; he said it was the book! At this period his s 
knowledge of the shapes of bodies and their sizes was very imperfect, 
especially the latter. He directed his hand straight to whatever things 
were now present before him. The last time I saw him, a small 
ivory looking-glass, a paper-cutter, and a cut jelly-glass, were placed 
on the ground; they were shifted and changed, and he distinguished 
each respectively. He was much amused and laughed heartily. I 
gave him the looking-glass, in which he noticed his face, and said it 
was like other people's, achchha 

Jt will appear, therefore, that his judgment of distances, colors, 
notions, and positions, was very considerable. That of size-and form 








was to be acquired more tardily rra 
‘From this period I quitted Sqngor, and have heard nothing further x 
of him. — * 


“No. 9.— The next is a similar instance of an individual who had 
never seen before,—a Brahman boy of 10 years of age, residing at the 





Kherie Pass, near the Dehra valley | gast. rro 2433 
^ A few days after the first operation when the were re- 
"moved, the principal circumstance worthy of note was the cónfusion 

new and — unaccus tomed d 


and embarrassment of the mind, arising from n 
— and the dazzling influence of light. = = ^ 
n the seventh day he had acquired some voluntary power over 
‘the ball of the eye, being able to steady it somewhat, and fix it on any 
"object he wished to discern, but only for a few moments. He had 
"after repeated practice acquired a knowledge of most colors, but it was 
twenty-sixth day from the first operation ——— ion that he could 
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ing this period, when the absence of pain and inflammation permitted 
(for it was necessary for him to undergo several operations,) the ban- 
dages were removed before and aftey sunset, and his attention was 
directed to men sometimes standing, sometimes moving; also to the 
tent, sky, trees and their foliage, animals of different kinds, the 
colors and figures and motions of which he was able in time to dis- 
cern. * 
There was no correspondence, however, for a long while between 
the sight and touch, neither did he for several days direct his eyes 
straight to objects so as to examine them minutely. At night he 
would contemplate the stars, and the flame of a candle, and the fea- 
tures of my face, &c.  Debility, the necessary result of the treatment, 
&c. in a delicate.frame, was one cause of the slowness of progress, As 
he gained strength by an improved diet, his vision greatly impreved. 

He was observed to take up various'objects and notice them ; latterly 
I was in the habit of calling him into my tent when at breakfast. He 
noticed the cups and saucers and their patterns ; chintz on the canvas: 
* he observed attentively a hooka, describing the bell (cut glass) as 
bright; noticed the snake, and mouth-piece (sitver), and saw dis- 
tinctly the «m-ke ascending 

On the 20thof December he walked several yards without assist- 
ance. A lady gave him a colored chintz cap, with which he was 
much pleased, and he distinguished on it the colors of green and 
red, ànd the white ground. As his new sense could scarcely be said 
to have been exercised more than fourteen days, further observations 
could not be made as to his judgment of distances, positions, forms, 
and motions. 
^ No. A similar result, as far as phenomena, occurred in a boy of 12 
years of age, though his acquirements were more rapid, from his natural 
mental intelligence being superior to the former cases: the cause 
of his blindness was disease after birth from the small-fox: The nature 
of the operation being the formation of an artificial pupil at the outer 
corner of the eye, it is unnecessary to repeat the details which are so 
similar Xo the preceding, and though. he had seen for some weeks of 
his early-existence, of course he had to acquire all ‘de novo.” — 

No. 4.—There are others who have been restored to sight who 
had lost it at a more advanced period of life—say five or six years of 

and upwards, and when restored exhibit peculiar phenomena 

more or leas interesting in proportion to the degree of remembrance 
they may possess of their former vision. And this was particularly 
remarkable in a young man of 25 years of age, the brother of the 
boy mentioned,in ëase No. 2, who had become blind when only 5 yeare 
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old; and which is remarkably interesting in a physiological point of 
view, a8 shewing the power of the retina to preserve its susceptibility 
‘to light for twenty years, though not the only case recorded. There 
“was certainly in this case a great approximation to the phenomena 
manifested in congeuital blindness, but there was not that marked 
ignorance in recognising objects at first sight, nor that palpable 
want of correspondence between the touch and sight, but both existed 
tosome extent. It was also curious that he should become blind 
after five years of the same disease with which his brother was born 
blind. 
I recollect restoring a man, aged 35 years, who had been blind for 
a period of twelve years from the venereal disease, causing closure of 
ho upils. This man, after an operation for artificial pupil, recognis- 
J ed, wf course, every thing perfectly the moment he was permitted to 
| look about him, and still enjoys a very tolerable share of vision at 
be. Cawnpore. ° 
| q ieten कळकट mre ho eee 
x ‘I.—Memorandumof the progress of sinking a Well in the bunds of 
Chandpur, near the foot Bf the Hills. By Mr. WILLIAM Dawe, Con- 
ductor, Delhi Canal Department. | | | 





- In sinking wells through the soils, without and within the lower 
range of hills, I have seen repeated failures owing to the usual mode 
adopted in diggiüg for the water, (i. e. with perpendicular sides ;) and 
as I was only about 400 yards from a branch of the Jumna, the level 
of its water about 14 feet below the surface of the top of the pro- 

= posed well, I calculated upon finding Water at 20 feet deep at the 
utmost.. I therefore commenced diggiug ३2 feet diameter, contracting 
as I sunk, and this admitted. of | leaving a couple of winding steps to 
bring up the contents by basket loads, in preference to being drawn 


| up with a.drag-rope, (which method could not well be adopted, the top 
f excavation being so wide.) — At the depth of 24 feet I was appre- 


hensive that the work would have been a failure, owing to the vast 
| accumulation of heavy boulders, from 4 to 10 maunds weigltt, which 
I had no purchase to get up. This obstacle was.got over» by: the 


simple method of expending one for every step of the winding road- 
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| 
sway, always taking the precaution of letting tlfe boulders sufficiently 
|. into the bank to prevent the possibility of their falling vicem own on: the 
_Work-people. below... By. this method. down sas, ——— as 37 feet the 
 Seulders were expended as we came on them, and as the soil there 
had a moi vorable appearance rorking, ing —— "8 —— proba- 
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I was obliged to commence sinking perpendicular, which was carried 
on till we at length found water at 72 feet deep. The boulders 
found in the latter part of the work ere only few, but they were of 
the largest size, and those were got rid off by excavating recesses 
in the sides and depositing them therein. "The above excavation down 
to 72 feet was completed for 120 sicca rupees 
Part of the cylinder having been built, it was sunk in June, where 
I found the water had sunk 7 feet 6 inches lower. We sunk further 
14 feet, when we got to a’ bed of clear pebbles, and bedded the well 
ring on small boulders, with 6 feet 6 inches water; and as the driest 
season has arrived, we may expect always to have a plentiful supply 
of good water from a total depth of 86 feet below the surface. 
à 
MEMORANDUM OF THE SOIL IN THE CHANDPUR WELL. «= ~ 
Feet 1]. Clayey soil. f 
2to 7. Light soil, consisting of clay and sand, the proportion of 
saud increasing with the depth. 
8. A vein of sand. 
9 to 11. Sand with slight mixture of clay. — 
12 to 13. Fine sand. 


— — 


15. River sand. 
& AG... © Coarse river sand. 
k 17. - Ditto ditto, with gravel and small boulders. 
48.  -. Large gravel and boulders 


19 to 25. - Ditto ditto, some of the boulders very large. 

26 to 27. Ditto ditto, large boulders, with a mixture of clay 

28 to 30. Ditto ditto, with a layer of immense boulders 

31 to 32. Ditto ditto, and small boulders through which a spring 
of water has passed, shewn by the stones being without 
a particle of sand mixed with them. 


33 to 36. Large gravel with large boulders. ° 
»37. A vein of old spring, as above. ` 
188. Gravel with small boulders. ~“ 3 

— 89. ^ A vein of river sand with a mixture of small stones. 
40 to 41. Gravel with large boulders. | its 


42 to 46. Large gravel with small boulders. ` 


47 to 48. A vein of old spring— small boulders Pv, 
49 to 54. Gravel with large boulders Ma 
55 to 66. Vein of river saad, slightly mixed with gravel ४ 
57 to 64. Gravel with small boulders * ५९ (> ७०.५»: 
65 to’ 66. A vein of fine river sand ER, TN 

67 to 69. Gravel with no boulders gni wes ps Los 
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70.to. 72. . Vein.of fine river sand—(water found here) 
73 to 76. -Fine sand, with a mixture of clean gravel. +< ~ 
77 to 79. Gravel with a mixture of yellow sandy 
80 to 83. . Clear fine river sand. — 
84 to 86. A bed of clean pebbles, and the well ring bedded on 
L small boulders. 
N. B. The water sunk while the cylinder was being built to 79-6. 


Note by Lieutenant W. E. BAKER, Engineers, Assistant Superintendant 
i of Canals 

The situation of tbis well is close to the southern base of the outer 
range of hills, where they fall away into the valley of the Jumna, a 
branch of which now occupied as the bed of the Delhi canal, passes 
within a short distance of it. The strata, of which the section is 
thus exhibited, are evidently the deposits of a stream, having, for the 
greater part*of the time, at least as strong a fall and as rapid a cur- 
rent as the Jumna at the seme spot now has—and they are precisely 
what might now be forming in the Jumna, were that river raising its 
bed—even the strar of small rounded stones, in which Mr. Dawe 
has attributed the removal of sand and smaller gravel to the action 
of formerly existing springs, have their representatives in. the numer- 
ous shingle banks of the Jumna. 

The most striking circumstance, however; illustrated by Mr. Daws's 
observations, is the impermeability of these river deposits to the 
water of the neighboring channel, the stream of which is never dry. 
This circumstance was even more strongly exemplified in the same 
vicinity—at the village of Rayanwalla—where, within the inclosure of 
the canal chowkey, and not 60 yards distant from the water's edge, it 
was desired to sink a well to supply clear water to such of the esta- 
blishment as remained there during the rainy season, when the 
river water is turbid and unwholesome. The shaft was of -small dia- 
meter, as water was confidently expected at but little below the level 
of that in the canal: no trace of it, however, was met with to the 
depth of 60 feet—when, from the smallness of the shaft, it became. 


dangerous to. proceed further; the attempt was therefore abandoned — 


and the shaft filled up again, The strata pierced through on this occa 
sion consisted of large and ‘small boulders, gravel and sand materials, 
of which we find it impossible to form a dry bund; even where the 
difference of level is only 2 or 3 feet—while here, the excavation must 
N Eg least 50 feet below the canal level. . Sr ered 70 हैं S 
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: Mere rà nt contradiction to this, is a well known fact, connected 
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the Ganges. I mean the disappearance from the surface, near where 
they leave the outer range of hills, and then again emerging at the 
distance of 10 or 12 miles lower down; thus shewing the complete 
permeability of the gravel beds through which they must be supposed 
to trickle—and that this is in some measure the case in the Jumna 
also, is rendered probable by a circumstance which came under our 
observation in the great drought of 1833-34. 

In order to supply the excessive demand for water for irrigation, it 
became necessary to throw a gravel bund right across the Jumna— 
just below the head of the canal; and at this very period, as appears 
from a record kept in the Executive Engineer's Office at Agra, a slight 
diminution only of the waters of the Jumna at that place was 
observable. 





VII.—TÀe History of Labong from the Native Records,consulted by 
Dr. D. RICHARDSON, forming an Appendix to his journals published 
in the preceding volume* 


The annals of Labong reach back to the same*ftmote and fabulous 
period as those of the neighboring nations. In the year 1118, (A 
D. 574,) after Gaupamau had obtained nmib-ban, or eternal rest, two 
holy men, WATHOO-DAY-WAf and ''ukA-DANDA, (having first buried a 
shell with the spiral turned the reverse way,) by prayers and holiness 
raised from out-the earth the walls, gates, and ramparts, and sunk the 
fosse of Labong: They marked the site of the pagoda, and during 
two years emploved themselves in calling together the people from 
the surrounding forests and’ small villages. In 1120 they raised to 
the throne Rama or ZAMMA-DAY-WE, daughter of the king of Chanda- 
pur (or, Wintian, the capital. of Saroarata-ty-ne), and widow of a 
prince of Cambodia. She had twin sons, ManaNTA-YATHA. The elder 
succeeded. her in Labong, received the common title of ** SEN-BUR 
Sueen,” or Lord of the White Elephant, for having caught one of that 
color. AINDAWARAJA, the younger, built and reigned in Lagon. In 
-Labong (the Magadharrame of which is HARI-BOUNG ZAYATYNE) from 
RAMA-DAY-WE to ÁDUTZA-WOON-THA, who built the pagoda (assein 
dayd) there reigned 35 kings, and from ApuTzA-wooN-THA to BENYA- 
THEOHA 19; in all 54 kings reigned in Labong. BENYA-MEN-YEA, 
called in’ Ava History DoLANA BxwvaA-TSO-MEN-YEA, the son of 
BxwNrA-THOOHA, succeeded him, and reigned ten years in Labong, 

* We have already quoted from this document in manuscript Appendix 
General Tables, page 135, —Ev» 0 ek Ail] “4 ~. ~ 
op Vasusdeva?sEd... . vetsiiveas alt ISto x; I" ८४०९१ 3 232 itt 
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three in Kin-yea, five in Wen-congkan. In 651* he crossed the 


Thaluen river, and married a daughter of THoorna Troma, king of - 


Pegu, with whom he received in dower four hundred Taliens or Peruers 
and their wives, the town Yain Salen and its dependencies, and returned 
to his country; and on Thursday the full moon of Kasong, (May,) 
656, at midnight, founded Zama-pada-pur-there-nagara-nawara-raza- 
tani, or Zimmay, measuring from east to west five hundred tals 
from north to south four hundred and fifty tals; built his palace of 
Zayaboungme ; reigned thirty-seven years; in 623 died, aged eighty, 
and was succeeded by his son Noatnen-Pootcuoo, who in 695 was 


| succeeded by his son Tso-TrCHOMTA-YUNG ; and he in the same year by 


his son NA-TCHOON-TARCUNG ; and he in 
5698 by his son NGA-THENPOO; and he was succeeded in 
797 by his son Tso-kANrEw ; he in 
709 by his son Tso-noaA-vov ; and he in 
731 by hi8 son Goowna ; and he in 
739 by his son-in-law GNATHENMIMA; and he in 
742 by his son Taamer; and in 
- 782 his son Tso*BPrra succeeded ; and in 
-817 his son Tso-wxAT succeeded ; and in 


i 825 his son Benya Tsornesr, called also There-tha-da-matilanka-seek- 
, ~ ka-wa-te-ya-ta ; in 
- 865 his son Tso-MYNEAE succeeded; and in - 


-899 hisson Benya Tsay ; in 

— 904 his son Tso-myneE; in 

- 906 his daughter Z4rA-PAnBA,calledalso There-thadama-maha-doy-we. 
\ 920 SEN-BUE-MYA-SHEEN, king of Pegue, took the town, but allowed 
tb. the queen to enjoy the revenues with the royal title till her death 
when he gave the town and revenue to his son NARATA-T8O, the 
myo-tsa, (literally town-eater: the person who enjoys the revenue 
of a town amongst the Burmese is so called), SARAWADI, in the 
| ev 





To account for the discrepance in the dates of Labong and Zimmay, it is to 
ted that the common era has been twice altered ; once 624 years after t 

of AUDAMAH, by Tene Mouncparti, king of There; Kir-TARA, 
who dropped 622 years, and commenced from 2, The second alteration w 

made by TurNcAntT, king of Pagan, in the seventeenth year of his reign, 562 
ग years ars from the reign of Tatar MousGpaAnr, who dropped 560 years, and again 
EA nced with 2. Labong was founded 1118 years after the death of 
(Gavpaman; and Zimmay 656 years after the alteration of THENGARET, or 
years of death of GAUDAMAM ; giving a period of 720 years to 54 
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year 990, after. the death of Sen-sur-myva Sneen, the chief of 
€ Moung-nam, rebelled in Zimmay and shook off the Peguan authority ; 
and in 992, Tuaspan-pama-yaza, he grandson of SEN-BUE-MYA- 
SHKEN retook it. 1125, Tso-oung recovered its independence, which 
it enjoyed only a short time, when it was taken bv SEN-BUE-SHEEN, 
king of Ava, son of the great ALoMrRA: 1136, BENYA-SA-BAN. 
and KAWEELA, the eldest brother of the present Chow-tchee-weet of 
Labong, who was Myo-tsa of Lagon, rose against THa-pan-Menpev, 
called by the Shans Sogoung-bue, (a white-headed chief.) “The Go- 
vernor of Zimmay under SgN-BUE-SHEKN again prevailed and trans- 
ferred their allegiance to Bankok, to which they have continued sub- 
ject ever since. Kiaweera had six brothers, three others of whom 
have received from the king of Bankok the title of '* Chow-tcha- 
Weet,” or Lord of Life," one of the many titles he himself enjoys, 
and the other three have been Chows Moungs of the other towns. 
The present Chow-tcha-Weet, who is now seventy-two years of 
age, is the youngest and last of the seven brothers. He has five 
children by his first chief wife, viz. the wife of Cnow Hovis of La- 
bong ; the wife of a chief who is at Baukok Tow Rasa Boor, the 
eldest son; another daughter who is deranged, but quiet and inoffen- 
sive. .Cuow Houa of. Labong will probably succeed to the zazabo- 
lenoe. He is certainly, from his intelligence and habits of application 
to business, ancomparably best fitted to do so. But it is the opinion 
of the northern Tsoboas that the Crow Hova of Zimmay, whi is even 
now little inclined to submit to the old Tsoboa's authority, will not 
quietly acquiesce, and that at the death of the present Tsoboa there 
will be some bloodshed in the country. | 
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VIII.— Suggestions on the Sites of Sangala and the Altars of Alexander 
being an ertract from Notes of a Journey. from Lahore to Karichee 
- made in 1830 By C. Masson 


“At length after a-long march we arrived at Hurreepah, having 
passed the whole road through close jungle. East of it was an 
abundance of luxuriant grass, where, with many others, 1 went to 
allow my nag to graze. On rejoining the party, I found it encamped 
i in front of thewillage*’and an old ruinous castle attached to it. Behind 

us was a large cineular mound or eminence, and to the west was an 

J irregular rocky height crowned with remains of buildings, shewing 

fragments of walls, with niches in them. "This elevation was undoubt- 

‘edly a natural bject ; the former, being of simple earth, was probably 

artificial. On, gofng to examine the remains we found two immense 
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circular stones with large perforations, which we were told were 

once worn round the ancles by a celebrated fakeer, who resided here, 
and who among other proofs of mortification and sanctity, accustom- 
ed himself to eat earth and other strauge substances. Between our en- 
campment and this natural height was a small space of jungle, in which 
are a few pipal trees in the last stage of existence. The old fort, an 
erection of other days, is built with burnt bricks ; its walls and towera 
are very high, and its extent considerable, but time has made evident 
ravages in its defences: its bulwarks have in many places tumbled 
down, and it is nolonger occupied. Surrounding the north-east angle 
of the fort, is a small swamp, We were cautioned by the inhabitants, 
that we should be much annoyed by a species of gnat, called muckah, 
which swarm by night in these jungles during the rainy months, but , 
which we had not hitherto seen. To avoid these, we decamped towards | 
evening, and fixed ourselves on the summit of the circular artificial 
mound before mentioned. 

It was impossible to look upon the prospect of the fort and swamp 
before us, and beneath our feet, upon the ground on which we stood, 
without feeling the€z--«jction that we were beholding the fort and 
lake of Sangala, and that we stood on the eminence protected by the 

= triple lines of chariots, and defended by the Kathai, before they al- — ` 
*  Jowed themselves to be shut up in their fortress. 1⁄3 
-The evidence of ARRIAN is very minute as to this place, and he furs’ 
 nishes excellent data which cannot be mistaken in their application», 
While ALEXANDER was proceeding to occupy the kingdom, abandons 
ed by its monarch the second Ponvs, he received intelligence that the ` 
Kathszi, the most warlike of the Indian’ nations in those parts, in 
confederacy with others, probably the Malli and Oxydrace, had col- ^ 
^ Jected their forces, and resolved to oppose his progress, if toward 
them directed. As the occupation of an undefended country present- 
ed no field for achievement or glory, he dispatched Herusstion to 
effect its settlement, and marched direct against the Kathei, At the 
period of receiving tidings of the hostile attitude of these Indians, 
had crossed the Acesines, and was marching towards 
Lahore, if we credit the inference that this city represents the capita] 
of the fugitive Ponvs. He diverged to the south, and having crossed 
draotes or Ravi, on the first day arrived at Pimprama (pos- 
ind Brahma, Brahma's or the Brabman’s village) at which he | 
he second, and on the third reached Sangala, which ARRIAN ` 
" a city with a fort. builtof brick, atone extremity of which 
nobeonteining much water. He farther informs us that 
३० १८७७ drawn up on the suntmit of an eminence Lo 
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opposite their fort, which was not very high or difficult of access ; this 
they had fortified with a triple row of chariots and waggons, placing 
their tents in the middle.  AtEx4NDsR successively stormed the 
barriers of wheeled carriages, and the Kathæi sought refuge within 
the walls of their fortress. Around this he then drew an intrench- 
ment, except at the point where the lake intervened, the bank of which 
he secured by lines of waggons he had captured, and there stationed 
a strong division of troops under Provemy to intercept the flight of 
the garrison, which he naturally concluded, when driven to extremi- 
ty, would attempt to escape that way—the depth of water, in what 
ARRIAN calls a lake (or it may be his translator) being, as he himself 
assures us, inconsiderable. ALEXANDER having completed his line of 
circumvallation and other precautionary measures, advanced his 
engines to the assault of the walls. "The terrified garrison, as antici- 
pated, by night attempted to pass the lake; their progress was inter- 
cepted, and they were driven back with immense slanghter. The 
operations of the siege continuing, the towers of the fort were over- 
thrown by mines, and it was finally carried by assault. ' 
In the present Hurreepah we are able toae<C8rnize every feature 
which Arran sodistinctly points out—the fort built.of brick, the lake, 
or rather swamp of water, and the eminence or mound opposite the 
fort—this last is wonderfully convenient for the mode of defence 
` the Kathzei adopted, from the gentle slope of its sides. Moreover, 
„a trench still exists between the mound and the fort and parallel there- 
to, which may plausibly enough be ascribed to the line of circumval- 
- " lation raised by the Macedonian engineers. | i 
| * With respect ६० the présent fort, however ancient it may be, it is 
not of course the identical one that was besieged by ALEXANDER; . 
ahd which ARRIAN informs us was razed to the ground— bnt in all 
probability it occupies the precise site, and may be built with the 
materials of the one sacrificed to Grecian resentment, | EI 
“It is necessary to state with regard to Hurreepah, that native tra- 
dition assigns to ^ hesspot the commencement of a large city, which 
“extended as far as Chichee ` W'utnee, twelve coss southward—the 
period of its existence so remote, that itis not known whether the 
Hindu or Muhammedan religion was then professed—and that it was 
destroyed. by an immediate: visitation of Divine anger, excited by the 
crimes of the sovereign, who appropriated to himself the wives of his 
| subjects. “The eminence, so often noted, is covered with fragments 
of bricks and eartheh-ware, as is the entire neighborhood: of the 
‘place. - Accident prevented me from observing ifwany remains of 
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Wutnee, as we travelled by night—but I conclude not, as nearly the 
whole road led through marshes 

~ The identification of Auniax's Sangala would not be merely curious 
as a point of illustrative geography, but of importance as directing 
us to the spot where AnExaANDER's operations ceased on the banks 
of the Hypbasis, and affording a better clue than we were hitherto 
acquainted with for the detection of the site of the famous altars 
erected by the illastrious Greek as lasting monuments of his progress 
and victories. Various have been the inferences drawn as to the 
position of these celebrated structures-—but I hesitate not to suggest 
that they were erected on the banks of the modern Gharra, composed 
of the united streams of the Beyah and Sutlej, and at that point or 
nearly where a direct line drawn from Murreepah would meet the 
river,—that is, (if there be faith in modern maps,) in that portion 
of it which divides the Sikh and Bhawelpur territories; ARRIAN 
describes Saegala as two marches from the Hyphasis, and Hurreepah 
is distant from the Garra eighteen or twenty coss (27 or 30 miles) 
Its impossible not to admire the correctucss of Arrian in his rela- 
tion of “ALeExANDE WeepLogress in the Panjab, and I feel confident 
that had I been fortunate to have had him for a companion when a 
wanderer in tbat country, the vestiges of his altars, if any remain, 
Š might have been detected. Priv and, I believe, SrgAgo, have placed 
em on the eastern bank of the Hyphasis: this, if correct, will not 

(^ affect general circumstances of locality 
^ ^- The ancient name Sangala appears a composition of sang and 
killah*, or literally, the stone fort, and figuratively applied to any «trong 






: fort, owing to position, construction or etherwise, without reference 

T a pre materials of which it may be built. The modern name denotes 

L j^ n Hindi, the green town, and would seem to refer to the luxuriant 
. pastures to be found east of it. Cak AMAA 


The learned Winronn has accused ARRIAN of confounding Sangala 
1 inae Salgeda, which he says still exists near Calanore, and agreeing mi- 
tely with the historian's description. Sangala he describes as situate 
an a forest, and sixty miles west by north of Lahore. Hurreepah is also 
i te. in. forest, or intense jungle of small trees and bushes, but 
[oie of Lahore, and at a somev hat greater distance than sixty 
Jes. The fortress of Sangala, so particularlyedescribed by ARnIAN, 
must clearly by deduction have been south of Lahore, and as it was 
nly two marches from the Hyphasis, could never have — t 
ja of Wiuronp to the north-west of Lahdre 
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- 

"This. site :deserves- farther attention, as we find that Sangala was, 
subsequent to its destruction by ALEXANDER, re-edified under the 
name of Euthydemia, in honor of the father of the reviver—but who 
this reviver of Sangala may have been, whether Demeraius, MENANZ 
DER, Or APPOLLODOTUS, has not been determined by the few who 
have bestowed attention on this obscure but highly interesting por: 
tion of ancient history. 
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IX.— Chinese Account of India. Transtited from the Wün-h?jen-thung-kaou, 
or * Deep Researches into Ancient Monuments ;" by Ma-twan-lin ; book 
A 838, fol. 14. 


. (The great interest which now prevails respecting the middle age of Indian 
history,. persuades us to transfer to our pages the following article from the 
London Asiatic Journal for July, August, 1836. The author or transletor's 
name is not given.—ED.] 


Téen-choo (or India) was known in the time of the latter Hans; the 
country was then called the kingdom of SAin-too*. 


[Ch i — of y; wr Editor. 4^ 
x ang-kéen, when first sent C. 126) into’ * hea (or - Baetrian: 
a saw stems of bamboos, as in che Shoo eor ern Bi er eax 
| chuen). He inquired how they obtained these bnmboos; some men of 
Ta-hea replied: '* Our merchants procure them in the markets of the 
kingdom of Shin-too, which is Téen-choo. Some call this kingdom Mo. 
kea-tot; others name it Po.lo-mun (country of the hrahmans) ; it js 
situated to the south of the Tsung-lingt (or Blue Mountains), distant 
some thousands of /e to the south-east. of the Yué-che$ (Massagetze, or | 
Indo-Seythians). : 
^ This eountry is about 30,000 square /e || in extent; it is divided inter. 
nally into five Indias; the first is termed Middle or Central Indie; the 
second Eastern India; tlteghird Southern India; the fourth Western 
India; and the fifth Northern India. Each of these divisions of the terri. 
tory contains several thousands of le; and fortified cities, surrounded with 
walls, and towns of the second order, are placed a few hundred /e apart. 
Southern India is bounded by the Great Sea (the Gulf of Bengal); 
Northern India is situated opposite to the Snowy Mountains ; ou the 
dan desir er aire i 
i - In Sanserit fas, Sindhi, Hiudustan. T मगध Magadha. | 
£ A chain of mountains to the north of Cashme i | E = 
—* or Little Buchariny from Great Buohaviac OU rang euin oa aatem कई 
7 . 5 M. Rr'MuUsAT has given a translation of Ma-twan-lin's account of the Yue-che 
wh ^ — oe —* * into अर pé €); apd 1 
i e cco शां ७ Dr Kir vient. Metrol., p. 64), 200 le are equal to one degree 
Enel spin = 59°166 English miles; whence 30,000 le will give about 10,375 
| _ S| Seue-shan, na. exacte translation of the Sancrit च॒िमाब्लय Hünálaya, * ahode 
,ofsnow,' or rather teqraqafafe Himálaygiri, * mountain whereon the snow rests." 
* — 


ion aioin must include the modern Cashmere, the description of whi eb: 















> 
4 Rei ASU'DI, the Arabian historian, coincides in n striking manner with that of tt 
— Tania t poa ण्या kingdom ‘of Cashmere," he says, * which forms part of 
tons —* surrounded with very bigh mountains ; it contains ^ iiis ue nnmber of 
tow nt dL i} it can be catered only by a single puss, “hich is closed loscd by a 
* 2 ` oyd १४. A +. 
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four sides, there are mountains sloping to the south, and a valley which 
crosses them forms the gate (or entrance) of the kingdom. Eastern India 
is bounded on the east by the Great Sea, as well as by Foonan (Pegu) and 
Lin-e (Siam), which are separated only by a little sea. Western Índia 
adjoins’ Ke-pin (Cophenes) and Po-sze (Persin)* ; Central India is 
situated in the middle of the four other divisions of India. 

All these kingdoms had kings in the time of the Han dynasty. There 
is hesides the kingdom of Yuen-too, which is distant from Chang-gant 
9,800 le; it is 9,800 /e from the residence of the Governor-general of the 
Chinese. provinces in Central Asiaf. To the south it adjoins the Blue 
Mountains; to the north its frontiers are contiguous to t ffose of the 
W'oo-sun. i š. 

. Yün-sze-koo has stated that Yuen-too is no other than Shin-too ; ind 
Shin-too is Téen-choo; there is no difference but in the pronunciation 
more or less strong. ] 


~ From the kingdom called Kaou-foo§ of the Yué-che, going to the west 
and south, as far as the Western Sea (the Indian Ocean) ; to the east, as 
far as Pan-ke; all these countries form the territory of Shin-too. It has 
a number of fortified towns; in about a hundred, commandants reside. 
There are also different kingdoms; ten of them have kings. ‘There is, 
however, litthe difference between them, und the whole have the collective 
denomination of Shin-too. 


Co Note of the Chinese Ed tor. d | 
— he narrative of Foo-nan states: “ The kingdom of She-wei (Kapila) 
ngs to that of Keres] in India, which some call the kingdom of 
Pho-lo-nae, and others the kingdom of Sze (or) She-pho-lo-na-sze." - 
Choo-fa-wei, in his Fgh-kwd-ke (Memoir on the kingdoms of Füh, or 
Buddha), states that the kingdom of Pho-lo-nae (or Benares) is situated 
Sets le south of the kingdom of Kea-wei-lo-wei (or Kapila). In the ac- 
count of the kingdom of Ching-le by She-fa, it is said: ** Few oxen are 
killed in this kingdom ; the sheep of the country are black ; their horns, 
which are slender and apart, may be four feet long ; one is killed about 
per teu days, int, if any of these sheep happen to die of disease, the 
habitants use the blood of bullocks. "These animals live a long time ; 
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y M&-twan-lin, the translation by M. 
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the people of this country likewise are very long-lived, ^T! ki p 
Fy reign a hundred MAY and the live as ass t ie 
men. This kingdom is à dependency of India." १३.३ 1 | 


The royal residence overlooks the riwer Hang or Gang (Ganges)* which 
some call Kea-pih-le. Here is situated the mountain Ling-tseaou ; called 
in the at ruage of the Hoo-vu country, I&e-too-keu : it is à green rock, 
the head (or summit) of which — हि that of the bird tseaou. 


Note of the Chinese Editor. 
[Choo-fá-wei says, in his Fah-kwd-he, that this mountain is situated to 
the south of Mo-këë- tef, which is also à kingdom dependent on India.] 


At the periodt when all these kingdoms belonged to the Yué-che, the 
latter put their kings to death and substituted military chiefs. They en- 
joined all their people to practise the doctrine of Füh-too (Buddha); not 
to kill living creatures ; to abstain from wine; and to conform entirely to 
the manners and customs of the inhabitants of the country, which is low 
and damp, and the temperature very hot. This kingdom is traversed by 
large rivers ; the people fight upon elephants ; they wre of a feeble con- 
stitution compared with the Yué-che. = 

The emperor Woo.te, of the Hans (B. C. 142 to 87). sent an expedition 
of about ten persons, by the west and south, in search of Shin-too. All 
information having been refused'to the persons composing tlfis expedition, 
they could not reach the country§. Under Ho-te (A. D. 89 to 106), seve- 
ral ambassadors from that country came to offer tribute]. The western 


* In Sanscrit yyy Ganga; this river, io sacred wigs, bears also the name of 


कपि Kapila, nnd more commonly कर्पिन्लधारा Aepiladhdard. | 
t way Magadha, the southern portion of tbe modern Babar, 


“t This important epoch in the history of India may be fixed with precision by 
means of Chinese historians; aud itis not one of the least advantages derivable 

Great ४६ study of the writers of this nation. Ma-twan-lin, in his account of the 

reat aie kee, or Indo-Scythians (book 338, fol. 2), states that the Chinese genc- 
ral Chang-k@en was sent ns on ambassador to the Yué-che, by the emperor Woo-te 
XB. C. 126), and that, about 100 years after, a prince of this nation, who possessed 
one of the five governments of the country of the Dahm, subjected the Getes in Co- 
phenes, and that Téen-choo, or iy din, was again subjugated by the Yué-che, This 
other conquest of India by the Scythians must be placed, therefore, about the year 
B.C. 26. Ma-twan-lin adds, that these Yué che, having become rich and powerful 
(by these conquests ds remained in this state ७11 the time of the latter Hans, who 
began to reign A. D. 222, It results from hence that the Scythians (or Yué-che) 
must have been masters of Western India from about B. C. 26 till A. D. 222, that is, 








Ww cy, | period, China was | ñ | Tee lika 

|| At this silo od hias was still considered as the paramount state of 2 the 
half-civilized nations inhabiting Central Asia. It is not, therefore, surprising, that 
the chiefs of India subject to the Yué-che, or Scythinns, should have thought of 
sending ambassadors*to China, in search of means of delivering their country from 
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in this kingdom. ‘Ihe population is very numerous; the soil ric 
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COT Literally: “in consequence, as attendants or guides (he had given to Sung 
mor fore ign ers, of the sere apenes as the —— Sun AM , ‘men of £ 
-Ma-twan-lin designates the Chinese, who were so caked in time —— 
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countries (subjected to the Chinese) then revolted, and separated from 
the empire. 

In the second of the years Yon-he of Hwan-te (A. D. 159) strangers 
often came by the way of Jih-nen (‘south of the sun; Tonquin and 
Cochin-China), to offerpresents. `, 

A tradition of this time relates that the emperor Miug-te (A. D. 58 to 

76). having dreamed that he saw a man of gold, very large, whose head 
and neck shone with prodigious brightness, interrogated his ministers on 
the subject. One of them told him that, in the western region (se-fing), 
Was n spirit (shin), whose name was Füh ; that his statue was six feet high, 
and his color that of gold. The emperor, upon this, despatched ambas- 
sn dors to India to learn the laws and doctrine of Fuh, and to bring to 
China his portrait painted, as well as some of his statues, The king of 
Tsoo (a petty feudatory kingdom of China), named Ying, was the first 
who believed in this false doctrine (of Fuh); hence it was that other per- 
sons in the Middle Empire adopted it. 
- Thereupon, Hwan-te (A. D. 147 to 167) imbibed a great partiality for 
the shin (spirits or genii); he sacrificed repeatedly to Füh-too and to 
Laou-tsze. The people of China gradually adopted (this new religion): 
its followers augmented greatly. 

In the time of the How anil Tsin dynasties (A. D. 222 to 280), no new 
relation took place between India and China; it was not till the period of 
the Woo dynasty, that the king of Foo-nan, named Fan-chin, sent one of 
his relations, named Soo-wjh, as ambassador to India. On quitting Fuo- 
nan, the embassy ret sped by the mouth of the Tao kaspa las, continu- 
ing its route by sea in trii great bay (or gulf of Martaban), in a north. 
westerly direction ; it then entered tbe bay (of Bengal), which they cross- 
ed, and coasted the frontiers of several kingdoms. In about a vear it was 
able to reach the miouth of the river of India, and ascended the river 
7,000 /e, when it arrived at itsdestination. The king of India, astonished 
at the sight of the strangers, exclaimed: “the seacoast is very far off ; 
how cou fà these men get here?" He commanded that the ambassador 
should be shown the interior of the kingdom, and with this view he ap- 
pointed as guides to attend him, two strangers of the same race as the 
Chineset, and he supplied Soo-wih (the ambassador) with provisions for 
his journey, and presents for Fan-chün, king of Foo-nan, consisting of 

55 hian horses, and Sone T neces of valuable woollen stuffs?. — . 
. During this time, the Woo dynasty§ — an officer of the second 
rank, named Kang-tae, as ambassador to Foo-nan, where he saw forei 
guides of the same nation as the Chinese. To all the questions he put to 


$ 


them, concerning the manners and customs of the people of India, they 


answered him as follows: ‘ The doctrine of Füh is that which is in [oue 
and 


| "m ww CE. Ae 
EA eer arinns, by the aid of the Chinese armies, which could oblige their revolted 
subjects to return to their duty. Thus we may easily explain” — ni 


P robnble. 
° n Irrawaddy, in the Burman empire. 
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fertile. The king who rules here has the title of Maou-lün* ; the suburbs 
of the fortified city in which he resided are watered by rivulets, which 
flow on all sides, and fill the deep ditches surrounding the city. Below it 
flows the great river (the Ganges). All the palaces are covered with 
sculptured inscriptions, and other ornaments in relief. A winding street 
forms n market, a 72 in length. The dwelling-houses have several «torie«t. 
Bells and drums are their instruments of music, and the dress of the peo- 
ple is adorned with fragrant flowers. They travel by land and by water; 
their commercial transactions are — कक, ६ in jewels and other valua- 
ble articles. of luxury, and every thing which the heart can desire is pro- 
curable here. On every side, to the right and to the left, you behold only 
agreeable and seductive objects ; the houses are overshadowed by foliage, 
and cooled by the motion of waters of all kinds. There are sixteen great 
kingdoms which are remote from India; some distant 9,000 /e ; others 
3,000. All these kingdoms honor and respect India, which they regard as 
placed between heaven and earth.” 

“The fifth of the years yuen-kea of Wan-te, of the Sungs (A. D. 428), 
the king of the kingdom of Kea-pih-le (Kapila) in India, named Yuc-gae 
(* beloved of the Pri १, sent an ambassador to him to present him with 
letters of submission (penou), and to offer diamonds, valuable rings, 
bracelets, as well as other ornaments of worked gold, and twg parrots, one 
red nnd the other white. 

The second of the years tae-she of Ming-te (A. D. 4-२ an ambassador 
came to offer tribute. This ambassador had the rank of lieutenant-gene- 
ral of the army. — 


Note of the Chinese Editor, 
_CThe eighteenth of the years yuen-kea (A. D. 441), the king of the king- 
dom of Soo-mo-le sent nu ambassador to offer the products of his 10. 453), 


The second of the years heaou-kéen, of the emperor Heaou-wov (A. D. 455), 
d 


== we 


the king of the kingdom of Kin-to-le$ sent a superior officer to offer go 


‘coin and precious vases, On the first of the years yuen-wei, of Fei.te 


(A. D. 473), the kingdom of Pho-le (?) sent an ambassador to offer tribute. 
All these kingdoms practised the doctrine of Fuh. ] 


In the beginning of the years t#en-kven of the dynasty Leang (A. D. 
502), the king of India, named Keu-to, sent his great officer, named 
Choo-lo-ta, to present letters of submisgion, and to offer vases of crystal, 
perfumes of all.sorts, precious talismans, and other articles of this kind. 

This kingdom (India) is traversed by great rivers| The spring or 


^ This title must be the Chinese transcription of grm Mahárana; there can 


be no doubt in respect to the first sylinble, maha (in composition) ‘ great ;' but the 
rit word represented by lun (or run, ran) is less certain. At all events, this 
——— u king of India whose reign corresponded with this date, between A. D. 222 
and 280. — . | | 
+ This is the case at Benares, where many of the houses have seven or eight 
stories; and the numerous temples and public edifices are covered with sculptures 
end bas-reliefs. — — 
o£ S n Sanscrit, Chandrgkánta, * well beloved of the moon,’ a name also given to 
precious stone; or rather it would be Chandrananda, * joy or delight of the moon," 
ted in the fifth table of the Ayeen Akberi, in the history of Cashmere. [Dr. Mitt 
suggests that this monarch is Chandrasri. See p. 100 of Genealogical Appendix. 


X zs The Gaxdari of Herod8tus mnd Strabo ? In Sanscrit IAf Gandhari, or War 








Gandhara. eu " - 
— o dpt Tin £o kgg, literally, * the kingdom overlooks great rivers.” 
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source, Sin.taou*, issues fro | | 
into five streams, GHA Foi rom mount Kwan-lunt; its waters then divide 


i é "ee form what are termed the afluents of the Ganges ^ 
pone vi p eec P . Their waters are sweet and beautiful, and ut the 
bs Chit of cha’ 17 bed they deposit;a real salt, the color of which is as white 
nog » he: the essence of the water ( shwuy tsing ). = 
ta 916); Sont | Seuen-woo, of the dynasty of the latter Wei (A. D. 500 
ufa f pu * India sent an ambassador to offer as presents some horses 
) P. reed, 1 his —— stated that the kingdom produced lions, 
९०७७, panthers, camels, rhinoceroses, and elephants ; that there was 
n species OF pearl there, called ho-tse, similar to tale (yun-moo), the co- 
lor of which was yellowish red (tse, ‘reddish blue’); if it is divided, it 
disperses like the wings of the cricket; if it is heaped up, on the other 
hand, it becomes compact, like threads of silk strongly woven. There w 
were dianionds resembling amethysts (tse-shih-ying). When purified a 
hundred times in the fire, without melting, this diamond is used to cut 
jasper (yu stone), There were also tortoise-shell (tue-mei ), gold (hin), 
copper (tung), iron (tëë), lead (yuen), tin (seth), fine muslins embroi- 
dered ७ ith gold and silvert ; there are also a variet y of odoriferous planta, 
' yüh-kin, sugar-canes, and all kinds of products; honey-bread (or solid 
honey$), pepper, ginger, and black salt. 
On the west, India carries on a considerable commerce by sen with Ta- 
c (the Agr empire), the An-se (or Aste, = 'rians) ; some of the In- E 
ians come as far as Foo-nan and Kenou-che ( onquin), to traffic in coral 
necklaces and pearls of inferior quality (or which only resemble pearls — 
sunken). These merchants are accustomed to dispense with books of 


9 


accounts (in their c Onfwrescial transactions). Teeth (elephants or rhinos 
७ ceros' ?) and shells form their articles of exchange. ‘They have men very 

? skilful in Pegice] arts||. The greatest mark of. respect which a wife can . 
show towards her husband is to kiss his feet and embrace his knees: this 

« is the most energetic and persuasive demonstration of the interior senti- t 


ments. In their houses, they have young girls who dance and sing with 
much skill. Their king and his ministers (ta-chin, ministers about the 
"Sovereign) have a vast number of silk dresses and fine woollen fabrics. 4 


* These curious details, the exactitude of which may excite surprise, prove that 
the Chinese historians were better informed than might be expected of facts and 
circumstances concerning Central and Western Asin. We nre indebted to Mr. 
COLEBROOKE for the means of ascertaining the accuracy of the Chinese writer. In ` 
fact, the Chinese words Sin-faow-nre but the transcription of the Sanscrit word 
नोता Sítá, the name of one of the ¢ources of the Ganges. Ina memoir on the 


sources of this river, this illustrious and profound Indian scholar cites the Soaring 
passage from the astronomer BHA'SKARA ACHARYA: ** The holy stream wh 
escapes from the foot of ViSHNU, descends from the abode of VISHNU on Mount 
Meru (the K wan-J)un), whence it divides into four currents, and passing through the 
nir, it renches the lakes on the summit of the mountains which sustain them. Underthe 
name of Sítá, this river joins the Bhndraswa ; as the Alakanandá, it enters Bharata- 
warsha (Hindustan); ms the Chackshu, i sv es to Ketumala, and ns the i 
sto the Kuru of the north.''—Siddhanta-Sirémani; Bharana-Kosha, yaa SE: . 
At Mount Meru. ** The Hindus say that the Ganges falls from heaven yo dta 
mmit, and thence descends in four currents; the southern Tapeh d is IET inges 
of India ; the northern branch, which flows into Tarket. is the Bhadrnasfmf E 
enstern brauch is the Sá, and the western is the Chnkshu, or Oxus.'' —W —5 
Sanscrit Dict., 2od edit., Art, Meru, The name Meru is the —— the Greeks. 
Bx. These are, no doubt, the fine broendes, embroidered w qeu 
which H enpres is still so celebrated, which continue to —— extensive 
2 of commerce throughout India, and which European industry, however 
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He dresses bis hair on the top of his head* (like the Chinese women), 
and the rest of the hair he cuts, to make it short. Married men also cut 
their hair, and pierce their ears, to hang valuable ring» in them. The 
general practice i» to walk on foot. “The color of their dress is m 
white. The Indians are timid in battle; their weapons are the bow and 
arrows, and shield; they have also (like the Chinese) flying or winged 
Jaddersf; and, according as the ground will permit, they follow the rules J 
‘of the wooden oren and rolling horsest. ‘They have a written character 
and a literature, and they are well versed in astronomy or the science of 
the heavens, in that of numbers, and in astrology. All the men study the 
instructive books denominated Seihthan, written on the leaves of the treo 
pei-to, intended to preserve a record of things§. 

Yang-te, of the Suy dynasty (A. D. 605 to 616), wishing to know the 
western countries (Se-yu), sent Pei-too to endeavour to determine the 
boundaries of the kingdoms of Se-fan (ancient Tibet). This envoy tra- 
versed AT countries, but did not penetrate to India, believing that the 
emperor had some animosity against the king of this country, whose 
family wat of the race of Ke-le-he, or Cha-le||: at this period there 
were no troubles, no revolts in his kingdom. * 

The grain sowed in the marshy soi p ripens four times a year "T. The 
barley, which grows the highest, exceeds the height of acamel. The 
women wear ornaments of gold and silver on their head, and necklaces of 
pearls. The dead are burnt, and the ashes of their bodies are collected 
and deposited in a place set apart; or they throw them into a waste spot, 
and sometimes cast them into a river: in this manner, funeral ceremonies 
ha cakes of flesh of birds, wild animals, fish शते tortoises, are dispensed 
with. 

Those who exeite revolts and foment rebellions are punished with 
death; slight crimes nre expiated by money, A person who has no filial 
duty (or fails in duty towards his parents), suffers mutilation of hauds, 
feet, nose, ears, and is exiled beyond the frontiers. There is a written 
character and a literature (in this country); the study of astronomical 
sciences has made great progress there; there are astronomical books in 


/ 


* To form the gy jotd. See the laws of Mewxv, book ii. v. 219, &e. 
FO Fete; this is a scaling-laddér, of which a representation may be seen in the 
Art aue wire Chinois, figs. 48 and 49. 
*  Müh-meaou, and lew-ma. These are machines of war, of which we know not 
hé form. 
` $ The following is the Chinese text of this important passage :— 


AGREE MEIC AS IE Hc JU 
Se ge जज: हक A ELS EYL ñu dt. 

The two Chinese characters (2nd and 3rd of 2nd line) seih-than area transcription of the 
Sanscrit worg सिद्धान्त Siddhdnta, which signifies * established truth,’ ‘demonstrable 
e po usion,' and which forms the titles of many scientific books, as the Sárya- Sid. 


mudi, he, The 1 treatise on astronomy ; the Brahma Siddhánta ; the Sí ldkdnta 
Kaumudi, &c, The leaves of trees, pei-to, (7, R, of line 2) are the olas, on which most 
of the Sanscrit MSS. are written, especially those in Telinga characters which come 
fronfSouthern India.. Pei-fo may be the transcription of पोत pila, * yellow," or 
hii cn aka,the Sanscrit name of the aloe, the leaves of which are well adapted 
to the purpose indicated by the Chinese author, especially for writing traced with a 
ह That is, the royaland military caste of Kshatriyas ; ey weprsriar Kashattríya játi. 
T Taou, * grain that X planted amongst water; the paddy of tbe southern re- 
gions.'— Morrisons Dict. 

x 2 
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the Fan (or Sanacrit : - MALTA AS ER 
E record d Peo y ) language 5 leaves of the pei-to are used uu ^ erve 
ü here is a spot in this kingdom, where are said to be, and where are 
pointed ont, ancient vestiges of the foot of Fuh (or Buddha); in their 
creed, the 2 of this religion affirm that these vestiges of Buddha 
really exist. They relate that, by carefully reciting certain prayers, they 
may acquire the shape of dragons, and rise into the clouds. | 
— In the years woo tih, of the Tang dynasty (A. D. 618 to 697), there were 
great troubles in the kingdom. The king, She-lo-ve-tot, made war and 
fought battles such as had never been seen before. The elephants were not. 
unsadedled in their rapid marches ; the soldiers quitted not their shields, 
because this king had formed the project of uniting the four Indias under 
his rule. All the provinces which faced the north submitted to him. —— 
_ At this same period of the Tang dynasty, a zealous follower of Füli-too ` 
Buddha), surnamed Heuen-chwang, arrived in this kingdom (of India). 
he-lo-ye-to caused him to enter his presence, and said to him: ‘Your 
country has produced holy (great) men. The king of Tsini, who has 
routed the armies of his enemies, ought to be well satisfied ; he may be 
compared to me; tell me what sort of man he is?" Heuen-chwang re- 
plied bv vaunting tbe exploits of Tae-tsung, who had put down revolt. 
and reduced the four nations of barbarians to submission to him. The 
Indian prince, full of fire and energy, was highly satisfied with this recital, 
and observed: “1 will send (an embassy) to the court of the emperor of 
tne East.' r 
-In fact, in the 15th of the years ching kwan (A. D. 642), ambassadors 
from the king of the ary called Mo-kea-to C Magadha] came to offer 
books to the emperor ( sung), who directed that an officer of cavalry 
of inferior rank, named Leang-hwae-king, should go at a prescribed time. 
to assure the (king of India) of the peace and harmony which subsisted 
= between them. 8 oases surprised, inquired of the men of the king- 
dom (Indians), saying: “ From the time of antiquity to the present day, 
have ambassadors from Mo-ho-chin-tan$ come into our kingdom?" 'lhey 
all " lied : ** None have hitherto come; what is termed the kingdom of 
the Middle, is Mo-ho-chin-tan." Whereupon, the king, going to meet the 
ambassador, bent his knee in token of obedience and respect (mö-pae) to 
receive the letter ( chaou-shoo ) of the emperor of China, which he placed 
on the top of his hend. Ambassadors (from the king of Magadha) came 
again, and directly, to the court. An imperial order directed an assistant 
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* This is n repctition of what has been before said; but, as the oM ect of Ma- 
twan-lin was to combine all the ancient documents and all the authorities known ` 
to him, which could tend to establish a fact, we only see in. this n fresh proof of - 

- the exactness of the various Chinese accounts. Some of the Sanscrit astronomical ` 
treatises were translated into Chinese under the Tang dynasty. | Rf £.. ia ity 

T This proper mame might be intended to represent the Sanscrit — Sri- ~ 
rahita, it remains to be seen whether a king of this name reigned in India at this 

riod. [May it not rather be assimilated to the Siladitya who reigned in Sau " la 


s * 


us n the 6th century? See M. Jacaver's remarks in the last volume. —Ep.] ` 
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the reign of Tsin-she-hwang-te, the celebrated Burner of the Pla e डील Soh; 

I this dynasty has formed that of Ching, in Sanscrit jap China, whieh occursein ^ 
| of Menu, book x. fore at a date ante $ 
— ur Gra, w be easily explained in referring the nain S 
-~ ७ period of the foundation o DOF Feo Mm She n š 
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Nai. 
| of the department of war, named Le, to take cognizance of the letter of 


submission (brought by the Indian ambassadors), and to make a report 
upon it. The ministers reconducted the ambassadors without the citv, 
— was ordered that in the capital perfume should be burnt as they 


went nlong’ | | 
y 8 e-l ye-to, surrounded by his ministers, received, with his face turn- 
ed tp the east, the "p; erial document ( chaou-shos ) ; he again sent a pre. 

| pearls of fire ( ho-choo ), yüh-Kkin plants, and the tree poo-te*. 
he22nd year, of the same period (i. e. A. D.648), the emperor of » this | 






sent a superior officer, named Wang-heuen-tse, as ambassador into this 
kingdom (of Magadha), in order that the principles of humanity and jus- 
tice, which had been diffused in that country, should have a protector and 
representative there, But before his arrival, She-lo-ye-to was dead ; the 
eople of the kingdom had revolted, and the minister (of the deceased 
ing), named Na-foo-te-o-lo-na-shun, had taken his place. He sent troopa 
to oppose the entry of Heuen-tse (the Chinese ambassador); under these 
‘circumstances, the latter took with him some tens of cavalry, and attack- 
ed the troops (of the usurper), but could not vanquish them, and his little 
force was exterminated ; and the result was, that the tribute received 
(by the Chinese ambassadors) in the different kingdoms (he had visited) 
taken. Heuen-tse retired alone, with all expedition, to the western 
frontiers of. Too-fan (Tibet); and he ordered ( keaou-chaou $ tlie neigh- 
boring. kingdoms to Targa him with troopst. - (rien sent him 1,000 
I 


À 


armed men; Néc-po-lof furnished 7,000 cavalry. [Heuen-tse, after or- 
ganizing his force, advanced to give battle as far as the city of 'l'oo-poo- 
costos, which he took by assault in three days.Y-Me caused 3,000 persons 
o he beheaded, and 10,000 were drowned in’ the river. OQ-lo-na-shun 
escaped into the kingdom of Wei. He there rallied his dispersed troops 
and returned to the charge. The (Chinese) general made him prisoner, 
with 1,000 men, whom he beheaded. The remainder of the people retired 
with the king's wives to the banks of the river Kan-to-wei|l. '"'hehuma- 
nity of the Chinese general (sze-jin fll) attacked them, and created a great 
disorder amongst this population. He likewise captured the concubines 
and children of the king, as well as other prisoners, men and women, to 
the number of 12,000, besides animals of all kinds, amounting to 20,000, 


e 

* The words poo-fe are probably the transcription of the name of a tree in Sana- 
crit, pechaps the vafa, a sacred tree employed in religious ceremonies, nnd of which 
mention is often made in Sanscrit poetry. What confirms this conjecture is the 
following passage in Kang-he’s dictionary, under the character poo: ** poo-te is the 
name of a tree which grows in the kingdom of Mo-kea-to (Magadha).'' The same 
dictionnry adds, that in the books of Fah, it is suid, ** Poo-te-sa-to (Bodhisattva) 
signifies the essence of what is manifest, declared ; by abbreviation, we say * Poo- 


sa.” The term o Ed Sameer it signifies literally, * truth of intelligence :' 
it is the name given to certain Buddhist patriarchs, who have raised themselves to 
the state of divine snnctification. 

+ This authoritative demand, if it be not introduced here, as the facts, indeed, 
show, to gratify Chinese vanity, would denote that, at this period, Tibet was alrea- 


dy dependent upon the Chinese empire ns well as several ot er neighbouring king- 


m. 

£ Nepála, or Nepal: see the account given by Ma-twan-lin (book 335, fol. 14), 
in the translntion by M. Re*srusar, Nouv, Mél. Asiat. t. i. p. 193. 

5- Tao (the first character] may be read cha, or fsa. If it be read cha, the pro- 
nunciation of the epoch in question, Cha-poo-ho-lo would be an exact —— tion 





of Cham Pi n ci ty P lkced by Abul-Fazil in Bahar, the ancient kingdom of ! - 
dha, an — the. same ns Chapra, on the Ganges, higher up d Patna Por 


— is but. — of Champaran, ns the latter is likewise of Champaranagora. 
^ EX is is no doubt the Godáveri, which falls into the Gulf of Beugal, to the cast- 
^ Tbe of Masuli 3 4 * E 


rsen ३ esie mir mp "ta Tun ^ dd 
ie humanity is, at the least, a singular expression to be used in these circum- 
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stances ; yet the text adtnits of no other seose, 
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He subjected 580 cities and towns “his po | able, thr 
Beith पं } š , and his power grew so formidable, that 

| Ts ng of-thikitgdóm of eastern I nai, named: She. keaou-mo*, sent 

wade 0 oxen and horses to feed and mount his army, as well as bows, 

^ es, precious collars, and cords of silk. The kingdom of Keu-mó-loot 
—— different articles, with a chart of the countryf, amongst which 

a portrait of Laou-tsze. ~ 

- Heuen.tse took with him O-lo-na-shun, to present him to the emperor 





. (as a vanquished enemy). There had been an imperial order, which pre- 


Soribed that the ancestors should be informed hereof, in the temple dedi- 
cated to them; and Heuen-tse was elevated, at the court, above the ma- 
gistrates (ta-foo ) of all ranks. | 
-— [n his travels, the Chinese ambassador had encountered a doctor named 
Nau-lo-urh-po-so-mei$, who told him that he was 900 years old, and’ pos- 
sessed the recipe of immortality. The emperor|| (having learned this 
intelligence) immediately quitted the hall of audience, in order to de- 
spatch an envoy in search of the philosophical stone (tun ). He directed 
the president of the ministry of war to furnish the envoy with all the ne- 
cessary instructions nnd provisions to enable him to prosecute his journey. 
This envoy traversed “the world" on horseback, to collect supernatural 
drugs, as well as the most rare and extraordinary stones. He travelled 
over all the kingdoms of the Po-lo-mun MA in the country called 
the Waters of Pan-cha-fa I, which (waters) come from the midst of cal- 
careous rocks ( shih-kew, ‘stone-mortnr,’ or * rock’), where are elephants 
and men of stone to guard them. The waters are of seven different spe- 
cies; one is hot, another very cold (or frozen, /ing). Plants and wood 
may be consumed in it pold and * may be fused in it; and a person 
who dips his hand into it will have it entirely burnt off. This water is 
oured into vases by means of skulls of camels, which turn round. There 
is also a tree there, called f500-lae-/o, the leaves of which are like varnish 
or blacking. It grows upon the top of scarped and desert mountains. 
Enormous serpents guard it; ind those who wander in the neighborhood 
cannot approach it. A person who wishes to gather the leaves sp ay 8 
different arrows to strike the branches of the tree; the leaves then fall. 
A multitude of birds also take the leaves into their beaks, and carry them 


a t way: it is necessary, in like manner, to direct arrows against them, 


to obtain these leaves. There are other curibsities in this country of the 
same kind. >;= 
° 9 

क Sri-kumfrn? E a ] — — 

+ This kingdom must be that of KÁmn-rüpa, mentioned in the Sanserit inscrip- 
tion on the column of Allahabad, and which formed the western part of d TQ 
of Assam un, on the frontiers of Tibet. The syllable ká is well represented by Rea, as. 
mais by mo, and rá by loo; the last syliable pa is not tran scribed, It is worthy of 





remark "that it is a general law of transcription from Sanscrit into Chinese, nt 


~= PS ' ; 
the short a should be represented in the latter by o. t rt, a रह) 
=” , is curious नाश दे पाप लक is a ground for thinking (for it is not n mere conjec- 
ture). t ire), that there existed, and perhaps still exist, in Indin, nntivéieorraphical cha a 
and works on geography; but all these articles must hnve undergone the ite of 
the ro ar arch (ves, where they were carefully preserved ind concealed from the eager 
uda t Europ ropean conquerors. (d CUPS, Ifallv tk s * GTR 
rhe first two words of this transcription em resent faithfully the Sanscrit word NA Y 
| iu "man, which enters toto the composition of many proper names; būt, 
nscrit value of th corper our a P “हे ४४ — difficult, to dete NR, #.) 
e-tsang, who reigned from A. D. 636 00.649. rg NL Panjan th 
his is n very exact transcription of the Persian pert cola) Peusiethe: 
l >” - l 4 gs and —â—n— 3 —— tio , 
vers’ (in Sanscrit Panchananda), which is the designation — 
jle province ithe Indian, The Inst , tonsa as the conse H 
— m e i | : 
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> The drug (of immortality) could not be found or verified by this envoy; 
who, being recalled, could not proceed further, and returned and died at 
Chang-gan (the capital). | 3 | 
|. In the time of Kaon-tsung (A. D. 650 to 684). a Loo-ken-ve.to*, of the 
country of Woo-chat, in eastern India, come likewise to offer homage at 
the court of the emperor, giving himself out asa possessor of the recipe 
of immortality, and as being able to transform himself into lieutenant 
general of armies. 

In the third of the years kéen-fungt (A.D. 667), the Five Indias (or 
five kingdoms of India) sent ambassadors to the court of the emperor. In 
the years kue-yuen (A. D. 713 to 742), an ambassador from Central India 
proceeded tliree times as far as the extremity of southern India, and came 
only once to offer birds of five colors that could talk§. He applied for 
uid against the Ta-she|| (or Arabs) and the Too-fan (or Tibetans), offer- 
ing to take the command of the auxiliary troops. The Emperor Heuen- 
tung (who reigned from A. D. 713 to 756) conferred upon him the rank 
of general-in-chief, ‘The Indian ambassadors said to him: “the Fun (or 
Tibetan) barbarians are captivated only by clothes and equipments. Em- 
peror! 1 must have a long, silk, embroidered robe, १ leathern belt decora- 
ted with gold, and a bag in the shape of a fish.” All these articles were 
ordered by the emperor. n 

Northern India also sent an embassy to the court of the emperor. | 

At the close of the years kan.yuen (about A. D. 756), the bank of the 
river ( Ho-/ung, the Ganges ?) gave way and disappeared. 

The third of the years /rwang-shun, of the modern Chows (A. D. 953) 
n Sa mun (priest of Buddha), of western Indje; with several priests of 


his religion, representing sixteen different tribes or nations (of India), 


brought tribute, amongst which were some horses of the country. 

The third of the years kan-tih, of the Sung dynasty (A. D. 966), a Bud- 
dhist priest of Tsang-chow, named Taou-yuen, who had returned from 
the western countries (Se-yu), had brought from thence a portion of 


° That is, ० sjjarafam Lékdyatika, or follower of the ntheisticnl system of 


philosophy founded by Chárwáka, entitled Lókáyata (sce Mr. COrennooxs’'s Essays: 
on the Philosophy of the Hindus}. | The suffix ka, which forms collective names in 


Sanscrit, is represented in Chinese fy the character che, which serves in like maraner 


to form adjectives and collective names in Chinese, 


namely, the invasion of India by the Arabs at the beginning of the eighth cen- 
t es " MAHOMED BEN CassiM,"’ says the former, in his history of the Sarrasins, 


dosis ide e obtained possession of the compres ताच the Sind (Indus), . 
c 





battle to DAHAR, who was king of them, vanquis 
put him to death.'' The other, in his Musulman Annals, translated by Em ISKE, 
8: MAHOMED HEN CAssiM overrun India as conqueror." But the following 
isn. — in, nao Mer respe ect, concerning the same fact; it ia taken from 
the Histor Tori he 
for a knowled x I Aa का, : E e 
eid c D. 209 wes gloriously terminated by the defeat of 200,000 barbarians, o had 





* country of thc Mysulmans, commanded by BEGHARBOON, nephew of the 
M EL enr 
T j Todian 
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This ton ol God. 5 
is a close treaseription of t the Samdna, (rather, Sramana. J 





' Empire of the. A R- translated from Tabari (Turkish edition), - 
ge of which we arc indebted to M. REINAND: ** This same year, 67 


him, made him prisoner, . 


"The Musulmans confessed that they owed this important victo- ` 
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egent uently wri tan Sum (with different c py acters)" 
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€ body of Füh*, vases of crystal, and Sanscrit writings on leaves of 
P'ei-fo, to the number of forty, which he presented to the emperor. 
T "oOu-vuemn returned to the western countries (of Asia) in the years 
tien-fuh (A. D 943 to 944) ; helwas twelve years on his travels, wander- 
ing in the Five Zin-too for six years. The Five Zin-too (divisious of 
India) are the same as Téen-choot (India). He brought back an abun- 
— of a rear to understand the use of which he exerted all his efforts. 
nhe emperor Tae.tsoo a who reigned from A. D. 950 to 953) summoned 
him into his presence, for the purpose of interrogating him respecting 
the manners and customs of the nations amongst whom he had travelled ; 
the height of the mountains, and extent of the rivers. He answered all 
the questions one by one. For four years, a priest of Buddha, he dedi- 
ented all his cares to one hundred and fifty-seven persons, On his re- 
turn to the palace, he said he hnd been desirous of returning into the 
western countries in search of the books of Füh (or Buddha) ; that he 
had found some of them where he had travelled, in the provinces of Kan- 
sha, Se-soo, and others; that these provinces (chow) produced tortoises, 
herbs, and woods, in great abundance, the export of which vielded the 
rewenue of the kingdom. Moreover, he passed beyond the kingdom of 
Poo-loo-sha nnd of Ken-she-mef. Orders were everywhere given that 
guides should be provided him on his route. 

— After the years kuae-paou (about A. D. 969), a Buddhist priest of [n- 
dia brou ight some Sanscrit books (or Indian presents§), and envoys 
continued to bring them from thence. During the winter of the eighth 
yenr, the son of the king of Eastern India, named Jang-kéé-kwang-lo (?) 
‘cnme to court to bring tente. The king of the kingdom of the Law in 
Indial] happening to die, his eldest son succeeded him ; all the other 


- sons of the deceased king quitted their royal abode, and became priests 


of Buddha, and returned no more to reside in their native kingdom. 
One of the sons of this Indian king, named Mnan.-choo-she-le*T, came 
into the kingdom of the Middle (Chima) as a Buddhist priest, The 
Emperor Tae-tsoo ordered that he should be provided with an apart- 
‘ment in the palace of his ministers of state, that he should be well treat- 
ed whilst he remained in the capital, and that he should have as much 
money as he required. The body of Buddhist priests conceived a rite 4 
against him ; and being unable to repel thé false accusations, of whic 

the was the object, he requested permission to return to his native king- 
‘dom, which was gran by the emperor, who published a proclamation 
on the subject. Man-choo.she-le, nt first, was much alarmed at their 
intrigues; but when all the Buddhist priests knew the meaning of the 
prev x | - m. 


A» x 


© Tyh-Fah-shay-le-yth ; the characters shay-le are the transcription of the Sans- 
erit word gt Shdrira, * body,’ or शरोणिन Sháririn, * corporeal.’ Dr. MORRI- 
sob $n bis Dictionary (Vol. I. Part i. p. 530), states on an nuthority unknown to us, 
nr to be re d on: ** Shay-le-fa, a Pagoda, raised over certain relics or 
‘ashes of Buddha ; these, it is said, are contained sey n gold box ; if, ou being 

ned, they exhibit a dingy appearance, it is deemed a bad omen; if a red ap- 
veis , a good omen.’’ Ey | १२ Fr a 
Pear ier trunsc ription of the Sanscrit सिन्ध Sindh, the river Indus, whence 
‘the European ror — of India. — 
< ee hi e kingdoms ( 
पोक —* M. REg'/MUSAT's translation, Nowe. 
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imperial proclamation, they were disconcerted in their’ projects, The 
Buddhist priest prolonged hia stay for a few months, and then departed. 
He said that it was his intention to embark on the southern sea perhaps 
at Canton), in a merchant vessel, to ret&ru to his own country. It is not 
known where he eventually went. 

On the 7th of the years tae-fing-hing-lwó (* the kingdom in great peace 
and prosperity’), equivalent to A. D. 983, n Buddhist priest of E-chow, 
named Kwaog-yuen, returned from India ; he brought from thence a let. 
ter from the king, Moo-se-nang^, to the emperor (of China). ‘The em. 
perer ordered that an Indian Buddhist priest should translate the letter, 
ar acquaint him with the contents of it. ‘The letter was to this effect ; 
“Ihave lately learned, that in the kingdom of Che-na, there existed a 
king, most illustrious, most holy, most enlightened ; whose majesty and 
person subsist in themselves and by themselves. 1 blush every moment 
at my unfortunate position, which hinders me from visiting your court, 
in order to pay my respects to you in person. Remote as I am, I can 
only cherish, with hope, a regard for Che-nut; whether you are standing 
Or sitting, im motion or at rest, (i. e. in all circumstances of life,) 1 invoke 

sten thousand telicities on your holy person." di 

Kwang-yuen also brought certain rare drugs, diamonds, talismans, amu- 
lets, to obtain good fortune, and secure the bearer against danger, as well as 
holy images of She-ken§, ve * ments without sleeves, called Kfa-sha, some- 
times worn by the priests of Buddha in the exercise of their functions, 
and various articles used by the hand in eating, which he desired to be hum- 
bly offered to the august emperor of China, “wishing him all kinds of 
happiness; a long life; that he might always be guided in the * right 
way ; and V ape: ull his wishes might be fulfilled: in the middle of the 
ocean of life and of death, most of those who cross it are engulphed ||." 
Kwang-yuen then presented to the emperor, in person, a portion (or 
reliques) of the body of She-ken. He likewise translated and explain- 
ed the entire contents of the letter, brought by a Buddhist priest, 
from the same king lom (India) ; the expressions and sentiments are the 
same asin that of Moo-se-uang. The bearer of this document learned 
that it was from -tha kingdom of Woo-té:n-nang (or Woo-chin-nang) > 
that this kingdom belonged to Yin-too, of the north; that in twelve days, 
from the west, you arrives at the kingdom of Khan-to-lo (Candahar) ; 
twenty days further to the west, you reach the kingdom of Nang-go-lo- 
ho-lo ; ten days further to the west, vou come to the kingdom of Lau-po ; 
twelve days more to the west, is the kinyalom of Go-je-nang ; and further 
to the west, that of Po.sze (Persia) ; after reaching the western gea 
(the Persian gulph), from northern Yin-too, in 120 days’ journey, you 
arrive at the Ceutral Yiu-too ; from thence to the westward, at the dis. 

| 8 


® Iu Sanscrit, Mahüá- Sinha, * Great Lion,’ an epithet often givefi to Indian kings 
or, perhaps, rather the transcription of Marfhu-Staha, the name of a king of Ben- 
gal, mentioned in the Ayeen. Akóeri. We shall make here but ont observation re- 
Specting the law of trnuscription of foreign names in Chinese, for the benefit of 
tho-e who have not studied the language; namely, that the Chinese nasal termi- 


nation ang has the same value as the anuswara in Sanscrit, or the labial gj m at the 
हते ०£ words. It is, therefore, equivalent to the Sauserit accusntive : a termination 
which has become generalan the dialect of the south of India. | 
— ज ‘The firat of the two characters which express this naime (and which is An ac- 
-eurate representation of the Sauscrit चान China) is differently written in two 
places; both are pronounced Che. * | 

- + This letter he been cited by Dr. Morgsion, in his View of China, but from a 
different author; from Ma-wan-lin, i it 
——$ ShAkya-muni, patronymic name of Buddha. | 

T This, we believe, Jp be the exact sense of this Buddhist phraseology. 
¿ L / j a * ë 
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tance of three ching*, is the kingdom of Ho.lo-wei ; still further to the 
west, in twelve days’ journey, you reach the kingdom of KKea-lo-na-keu- 
je AE T 8) and in twelve days’ journey more to the west, you come 
to the kingdom of Mo-lo-wei (Malwa ; in Sanscrit Mdlava) ; forthar to 
the west, twenty days’ journey, is the kingdom of Woo-jan-ne (Oujein 
or, Sanscrit Ujjayani). In another twenty-five days’ journey still to the 
west, you visit the kingdom of Lo-lo; and forty days’ journey further to. 
the west, the kingdom of Soo-lo-to (Surat); in eleven days’ journey further 
to the west, ‘ou get to the Western sea. This makes in the whole a six 
moons’ journey from Central Yin-too. When at Southern Yin-too, in 
ninety days’ journey to the west, you arrive at the kingdom of Kung 
Kea-na ; and in one day further to the west, you come to the sea, From 
Southern Yin-too, in six months’ journey to the south, you reach the 
- South Sea (the sea of China). This was what was related by the Indian 
envoy. | | 

The eighth year (983), a priest of Buddha, master of the lawt, came 
from India, bringing books. In traversing part of the island of Suma- 
, he met with the Buddhist priests Me-mo-lo, Che-le-yoo-poo-to ; he 
charged them (as superior priests ?) with a letter, which he wished to 
transmit to the kingdom of the Middle, with a great number of trans- 
lated books. The emperor caused them to come to court to gratify his 
curiosity. ‘Fhe master of the law of Buddha (fa) again met with some 
mendicant Buddhists, wearing vestments without sleeves, and valuable 
| head-dresses in the form of serpents$. He returned with them on their 
| journey to India. A letter of recommendation (peaou) was given him, to 
| enable him to traverse L: e kingdom of Tibet, with letters of credence, 
delivered by the emperor, to present to the king of the kingdom of San- 
| füh-tsi or Sumatra. From this remote country he proceeded to the so- 
| vereign (choo) of the kingdom of Go-koo-lo, and that of the kingdom of 
ES Sze-ma-kié-máng-ko-lan (the Mongul empire ? ११ He recommended Tan- _ 
* lo to the king of the Western Heaven||, and his son formed the design 

f of sending him, by his means, works on the spirits and genii. | 
In the years yung-he (984 to 988), a Buddhist priest of Wei-chow, 
| named 'l'soo-h wan, returning from the western countries of Asia ( Se-yu), 
with another Buddhist priest from a distant country, named Mih-tan-lo, 


ES 


where he had been presented to the kin ef Northern Yin-too, seated 


** jn a throne of diamonds, and named N Ends, brought some books. 
| M "There was besides a Brahman priest, named Yung-she (* eternal age’), 






and a Persian infidel (gae-taouy, named O-le-yan, who eA together 
to the capital. Yung-she said that his native country was called Le. It 
: was ascertained that the family name of the king of this kingdom was 
I Ya-lo-woo-te ; that his first name was O-jih-ne-fo ; that he wore a yellow 
|. =- dress, and had on his head a cup of gold, adorned with seven precious 
| . gems. When he goes out, he mounts an elephant; he is preceded b 
| fal instruments on their shoulders ; the crowd rus 
-into the temple of Füh, where he distributes gifts to the poor, and suc- 


| ta adu Ld - x. < 
m p. 
F; 
+ 


T > | i vo) iA à m Aj. 
The European Chinese dictionaries do not give the value of this itinerary mea- 
Wi sure. In the Dictionar$ of Kang-he, it is stated to be a measure of distance, but no 
ROSE equivalent is stated. | 
We dh ^5 
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cour to those who need it. His concubine was named Mo-ho-ne ; she 
wore a red dress, adorned with gold filagree work. She goes out but ` 
once a year, and distributes gifts —“ People flock to attend the king 
and his concubine, and raise shouts ० Joy as Hoe pass. There are four 
ministers to administer all the affairs of the kingdom, who are irremova- 
ble. The five kinds of grain and the six kinds of edible fruit, are the 
same is the Chinese, They use copper money for purposes of commerce. , 
They have a literature and books, which are long and are rolled up as in 
China, except that the leaves are not pierced and attached one to another. 
From their kingdom, six months' journey to the East, you arrive at 
the kingdom -of the Ta-she (Arab); in two moons more, you get to Se. 
chow (the W'estern Isle) ; in three moons more, Ton arrive at Hea-chow 
(the Isle of Summer). O-le.yan says, that the king of his native coun- 
try was entitled hih-yih (Black-dress); that his family name was Chang, 
and his first name Le-moo ; that he wore silk dresses, embroidered and 
painted in different colors ; that he wore each only two or three days, 
resuming them once. The kingdom has nine ministers, irremovable, ८16 
direct state affairs. Commerce is carried on by barter, no money being 
used. . 


From this kingdom, six months’ journey to the East, you arrive at the 
country of the Brahmans*. | 

The second of the years che-taou (996), some Buddhist priests from In- 
dia, who arrived in ships as far as the mouth of the river (che-gan), bring- 
ing to the emperor a brass bell and a copper bell, a statue of Füht, and 
some Fan (Indian) books, written upon leaves of the pei-to tree, the 
language of which is not understood. 2e | | 

The third and ninth of the year tien shing (1025 to 1031), some Bud- 
dhist priests of Western Yin-too, lovers of wisdom, knowledge, sincerity, 
and other virtues of this kindf, brought Fan books Š as presents, revered 
as canonical. The emperor gave to each a piece of yel low गोप्या, to wrap 
round the body, in the form of a band. 

The second moon of the fifth year some Sang-fa, to the number of five, 
denominated * fortunate' and * happy,' and by other epithets of the same 
nature, brought presents of Fan books. The emperor gave them pieces 
of ers stuff to make trailing robes for them. 

‘he third of the year? wy ew (1036), nine Buddhist priests, called 
“the virtuous,’ * the exalted, &c., brought as tribute, Fan books and 
bones of Füh, with teeth, copper, and statues of Poo-sa ( Bocühisatwaz" : 
the emperor gave them caps and bands. | 

dives (To be continued.) 
.. *^ Here ends the first narrative of the Yuen-keen-luy- han. 

+ This traffic in images of Buddha continues to the present day, as may be proved 
M the well-known circumstance of the large stone statue seized on its way down 
the river from Patna, at the —— out of the Burmese war, and restored from 
the museum, wherein it was deposited, only three years "m It would be curions 
to ascertain whether any Buddhist images in China bear the Nágari inscription ye 
dharma hétu, &c., like those dug up at Tagoung in Ava.—ED. 
-~ $ These arc translations of Sanscrit Buddha epithets. hd 

Fan-shoo-king, * classical Indian books.’ वि 
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ET. Wednesday Evening, the lst February, 1837. 
The Rev. Dr. Mir, Vice-President, in the chnir. 
" Mr. J. Cuanin, Captain F. JENKINS, Mr. Geonoe Hrer, and Mr, Rron- 
ARD WALKER, Captain Epwann Saxnens, Bábus Ra sapna Tagore and 
| PRASANNAKUMAR Taoone, proposed at the last meeting, were ballotted 
for, and duly elected Members of the Asiatic Societ y. | 
Mr. J. Mur, and Mr. W. Cracrort, were proposed hy Mr. J. PRINSEP, 
seconded by Dr. Mir. | 
Mr. P. A. Lara, proposed at the list meeting, was, upon the favorable 
report of the Committee of Papers, elected an Honorary Member of the 
| Society. | 
"The following letter from Sir ALEXANDER JonssroN, Chairman of the 
Committee of Correspondence, Royal Asiatic Society, was rend, 
3 Royal Asiatic Sociely, Grafton Street, Bond Street, June, 1836. 
My Lonps A¥D GENTLEMEN, 
"The vast extent, fertility, and populousness of our Indian possessions, are 
known, in a general way, to all the world, A glance, indeed, at the map will shew 
that their extremes of la titude may, without exaggeration, be indicated by the 
‘distance from Gibraltar to the farthest point of Scotland ; and that the mensure 
of their extent, from west toast, will be nearly found in a lioe drawn from the 
a Biscay to the Black Sea. Lying between the 5th aud. 31st degree of north 
tude, with almost every conceivable variety of position and exposure, they 
present a range of soil and climate greatly exceeding that Which is to be found 
© “aa e bounds of Europe. They embrace, in truth, the utmost limits of 
pgetnble’ life, from the burning heat of the desert to the point of perpetual 
congelation : presenting, io one quarter, the loftiest mountains in the world; and, 
in another, vast alluvial plains, intersected by the ne tural channels of many 
noble rivers, with a corresponding variety of produetions belonging both to 
tropical aland northern regions. Not less than eighty millions of people are sub. 
ject to the dominion of England: already they pgoduce (though with imperfect 
488 ill) most of the articles which form the great staples of the import trade of 
| duty, ४ materials of its manufacture, or as the objects —— nr. 
' —— luxury to the great body of its inlialjtants, of which cotton, silk, indigo, sugar, 
- 3 fee, and tobacco, may be mentioned as "or the prod and they offer on assur- 
M ur rospi ect of an almost boundless market for the M 28 yan manufac- 
ing skill, if rd abilities of their country be drawn . , and their indus- 
(o try be duly instructed, directed; and fostered. à A d s 
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= s a ita is very imperfectly ünderstood. Few men i Es ugland kaow 
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-— Inquiry into the causes of the general inferiority of the staple articles 
of Indian commerce. — i 


Srdly. The introduction of new articles and processes from analogous climates 
in other parts of the world. | $ < 

Tie Committee of Correspondence of the Royal Asiatic Society beg leave to 
bring the circumstance to your notice ; trustin ^ confidently, on your zealous 
support of a measure, calculated to promote objects alike interesting to the 
patriot and the philanthropist, — | 

Of the means of support, the most acceptable would, of course, be such an 
accession of new members, European or Asiatic, as would at ence provide the 
necessary funds, and as would afford the requisite contribution of knowledge and 
experience in tbe various branches of inquiry to which the Iubors of the Sec. 
tion are to be directed. But the Society will be most happy to receive the 
tender of the aid (whether in knowledge or funds) of affiliated Societies, pursue 
ing the sume beneficial objects, or any other co-operation or assistaoce which 
you may have the goodness to offer. 

For the fuller explanation of the scheme in question, the Committee direct 
me to transmit to you the accompanying priuted papers; and I shall be happy 


"to afford you any further information in my power, in regard to it, that you 


may require. @ 
J have tke honor to be, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

N ALEXANDER JORNSTON, 
° Chairman of the Committee of Correspondence, R. A. S. 
To the President, Vice-Presidents and Members of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Resolved, that 6 portion of the papers be made over to the Agricultural 
Society, and that general circulation be given to the Royal Asiatic Socie- 
tys prospectus. - 

A letter from Mr. ALEXANDER VATTEMORE, addressed to the Governor 
General of India, was read, proposing to negociate a general system of 
exchanges of duplicates between the various libraries and museums of the 


world. 


Resolved, that copies of the library catalogue now printing be furnished 
to Mr. VATTEMORE, in furtherance of his laudable design. 
The following protest from members of the Society residing in the 


interior was communicated by Colonel J. CoLyiN. 


À [ anm Dissentient. 

It appears to us that in a society constituted as the Asiatic Society of Ben. 
gal is, the existence of a fund vested in Government Securities is absolutely 
necessary for tbe permanence of the foundation. | š 

We consider that such fuuds are intended to be reserved for gases of extreme 
emergency, and tbat the interest only of such funds should be carried to the 
current expenses of the Society. 
nsider that any in 
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For these reasons, we dissent from the resolution passed at the meeting of 
the Society of the 4th May, 1836, continuing the services of a Curator at two 






















hundred rupees per megsem į abe: gy o | ——— wing 8 deficiency of 
rupees 571-0-1, and the payment of. h rator’ Si y being proposed to be 
made out of the vested funds of Me B RUCE. . rther, in adverting to the 


Secretary's — ‘that M. Bovcusz, the assistant and working Curator, 
be gant fo set up new specimens and preserve 






the present col- 
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lection," we see no necessity, under the present difficulties of the Society, of 


retaining the higher appointment. 
Northern Doa, 





14th Dec. 1836 ; d P. F. Cauruiry, Capt. Arty. 
H. FALCONER, M. D. ` 
W.M.DunAsp, Lieut. Engrs. | 
W. E. BAKER, Liceul, Engrs. " 


and, Calcutta, ALEXANDER COLVIN, 

26/^ Jan. 1837. JonN Corvin, Lieut.- Col. Engrs. 

After discussion it was agreed that the protest could not affect the 
resolution passed by the Society in May, 1836, but that it would very - 
properly become matter of consideration at the expiration of the annual 
term for which the museum grant was then confirmed. 

The Secretary read correspondence with Mr. Lane respecting the pub- 
lication of his Anglo-Burmese Dictionary under the Society's auspices. 
He had written to Colonel Burney for the manuscript, which would 
immediately be put in hand. 


A statistical paper having been communicated by Mr. H. WALTERS, 





that gentleman was requested to join the Committee lately appointed for Ld 
that object, to which he assented. 
Library. 

The following books were presented. 

Bulletin de la Societé de Geographie, tome 5—by the Geographical Society of A 
Paris. 

Journal Asiatique for April; May, and June, 1836—by the Asiatic Society of < 
Paris. = 

d Shams-ul bindisah, a mathematical work, compiled by the Nuwüb SHUMSOOL 





Oomna at Myderabad—presented by the author through Mr. C. Trench. 

An Australian Grammar, comprehending the principles and natural rules of 
the language as spoken by the Aborigines, by L. E. TAHRELKELD—Ġby the author 
through Mr. Cracroft. A 

A — of — विक on the Integral Calculus, by Mr. H. Sronr, Queen's 
College, Cambridge—presented by Mr. H. Horneman. . 

A ion Sx the soil and agriculture of Z"/nang, by Major JAMES Low 
— est No. of the Medical and Physical Society's Journal—Jby the Society. 

The following books were received from the booksellers : 


Larduer's Cabinet Cyclopedia, England, Vol. 6th. 
£ —— des + Greece, Vol. 3rd. 


^ 





m — — — — — 
| tn Arabica, Part I. » 
; — ———— J uris Mohammedani circa Bellum soot eee qui ab Islamo-sunt 
alieni, by Eun.*Farp. Can. RosgNMULLER, tus | 
V xu. है ifiduisateus Sinarum us ex Latina Interpretatione P, Regis ` 
* vauc, &c. ; by Professor Jurtus jut. | Aa 
St Gita, हवाच into German, by C. R. G. Perren, has 834. 
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and much exceeding in size, as was remarked by Colonel CoLviN any that had 
been found in the Sewalik range, many vertebrm and unidentified bones and 
horns, tortoise fragments, and a peculiarly perfect saurian head. The special 
Oan of the Society were voted to Lieutegant FurrtiAwxS for his magnificent 
nation. 
. (We shall tnke an cari opportunity of lithographing some of the most curious 
of these specimens.—Ep. i 
Lieutenant Furtsames mentions that he is now employed in sinking a bore 
at Gogo, about five miles from Perim. It has been already carried to 250 feet :— 
the t 150 through an immense bed of blue clay, containing pyrites and 
shells, resembling the muscle :—the deepest bed of sandstone was thirty feet, 
but it differed essentially from the bone stratum of Perim. 


_A skeleton of the common hog (sus scrofu, ) was presented by Dr. A. 
R. JAcksoN, mounted in the museum. 

Mr. WILLIAM Cracnorr presented to the Society a large variety of 
objects of Natural History, collected by himself during his residence in. 
New South Wales and Van Dieman's Land ; accompanied with an illus- 
trative notice. | 


This collection contained three volumes of a hortus siccus of the chief imli- 
genous plants of these colonies—a rich series of ornithology and concho- 
logy—and specimens of the fossil shells, fossil wood, and minerals of which the 
islands present so many fertile deposits; ores of lead, copper, aud iron, have 
been discovered, but are not yet worked, and coal is plentiful, 

(The author's notes will be inserted hereafter.—Ep.) 


Dr. G. Evans exhibited to the meeting a very large skull of an animal 
generally considered to be the Bison of Indian forests, which he recog- 
nized as the Gaur ( Bos gaurus), and distinguished from the skull so 
named in the museum. 

[The note, outline, and arguments pro and con shall have early insertion.] — 

It was moved by Sir BENJAMIN MALxiy, seconded by Colonel Corvus, 
and carried unanimously, | 
. That, with reference to the rapid increase of the musenm, particularly 
in the department of fossil geology, and to the limited funds at the 
Society's disposal, the subscmption of individual members shall be in- 

- vited for the preparation of cabinets and other improvements connected 
with this highly important branch of the Society's researches, and that the 
Secretary do circulate a notice to this effect to members of the Society. 
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I.— Singular narrative of the Armenian king Arsaces and his contem- 
‘porary SAPOR, king of Persia; extracted from the Armenian chroni- 
cles. By Jonannes AVDALL, Esq. M. A. S. | 


Arsaces the second, son of Tirran, wielded the sceptre of royalty 
in Armenia in the middle of the fourth century. He was contempo- 
rary with the Persian king Saror, surnamed the long-lived, with 
whom he closed a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive. Both 
were descendants of the E and thus stood related to each 
other by the ties of con inity.  Distrustful of the sincerity of 
the friendship of Arsaces, SAPOR tok the precaution of securing it 
by the obligation of a solemn oath. He feared a formidable enemy 
in the person of the emperor of Greece, and it was his policy to devise 
every means in his power to alienate from him the good-will of the 
king of Armenia. In vain AnsACES assured him of hisecontinued at- 
tachment. Saror sent for the Armenian priests of the church of 
Ctesiphon, the head of whom was called MARI. Arsaces was induced 
to swear by the Gospel in their presence, to keep invidlate the profes- 
sion of his alliance and friendship to the king of Persia. ` 

AmsACES was a valiant, but fickle king. His bravery could only be 
equalled by the degree of perfidy he displayed in his intercourse with 
the people whom he ruled, and with his avowed allies. Cruelty 

and treachery were the principal characteristics by which his acts 
* were distinguished, For a while he continued firm in the observance 
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of his friendship towards Saror, of which he afforded him a proof by 
co-operating with him in au expgdition against the emperor of Greece. 
e But, by the intrigues of one of his courtiers called Axpovk, the good 
feeling and affection that existed between the two potentates, were 
changed into the deadliest enmity and hatred. 8830055 waged war 
with Saron for thirty years, and fortune invariably crowned his 
Operations with success. He owed many of his conquests to the 
skill, experience and intrepidity’ of the Armenian general Vasax, 
| who, though of a diminutive size, on all occasions inspired the Ar- 
meman troops with courage, and created terror and dismay in the 
Persian ranks. 

Flushed with success, and being naturally cruel, he ordered the 
principal Armenian satraps to be butchered in cold blood, and their 
estates and property confiscated. These and similar atrocities made 
him unpopular with his army, and estranged the hearts of the Arme- 
mwmian people*from their monarch. Wearied by repeated hostilities, 
and harrassed by continued carnage, Savor addressed friendly letters 
to Arsaces, inviting him to go to Persia, and expressing his readi- 
mess to conclude peace with him. Arsaces, however reluctant to 
desist from the’ continuance of war, was induced to accept his offer 
and, in signifying his acquiescence, sent him suitable presents. But 

= +Sapor far from wishing to renew his friendship endeavoured. to 

decoy 854055 and to annihilate the kingdom of Armenia, Faustus 

of Byzantium, who wrote a history of Armenia extending to the close 

of the fourth century, narrates a singularly romantic story about the 

re wisit of Ansacks to the Persiun king, and his subsequent adventures 

| án Persia.» The- work of this historian“ was first published in Con- 

80550 tinople in the year 1730. and latterly by the ‘ Mechitharistic 

y of Venice in.1832. I shall here give a translation of the 

Ave. ‘ss * ps wg XN M n oe TA 

Sapor, king of Persia, sent another deputation to AnsAcEs, 
> of Armenia, expressing a desire to effect a reconciliation. ` ‘If, 

mid. | he, * -we are ipae 7 € herenfter on terms of peace with each 
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king of Armenia disbelieved hig oath by refusing to accede to his 
wishes, then that refusal would be konsidered as a signal for the 
commencement of hostilities. 

" By the intreaties of the Armenian people, Arsaces was induced 
to acquicsce, and nolens volens resolved to pay a visit to Saron. Ac- 
companied by his faithful general Vasar, he proceeded to Persia, and 
was conducted into the royal palace. Saror no sooner saw them, 
than he ordered them to be placed under guards and treated as pri- 
soners. He spoke to the Armenian king with contempt, and looked 
upon him as a slave. Arsacts expressed his regret for the past, 
and stood as n guilty man befóre him, who directed him to be kept 
under the strictest surveillance. 

“Then Saror sent for astrologers and magicians, and communis 
cated with them about his royal prisoner. ‘ I have,’ said he, “on 
several occasions manifested affection towards AmnmsaAcks, king of 
Armenia, but he has returned my kindness with ingratitfide and con- 
tempt. I have entered into a treatv of peace with him, which he 
swore to keep mviolate by that sacred volume of the Christian reli- 
gion, which they call the Gospel. He violated that oath. ` I had 
contemplated to be uniformly kind and friendly to him, but he abused 
the confidence of my friendship I ordered the Armenian priests of 
Ctesiphon to be summoned to my presence, from a supposition that 
they had deceitfully administered an oath to Arsaces, and afterwards 
instigated him to a violation of that oath. I considered them guilty 
of a heinous crime, but was assured by the high priest called 
Mani, of their having performed the task of adjuration in a just and 
becoming manners It waf also mentioned, that -if the ‘Armenian 
king acted.contrary to that solemn obligation, the Gospel, by which 
he had sworn, would drag him to my feet. I could not, however, 
persuade myself to believe what MAr: and his colleagues asserted 
I ordered seventy of them to be slaughtered in one pit, and put their 
followers to the sword. The Gospel, by which Ansages had sworn, 
and which is the fundamental rule of the Christian religion, I desired 

to be tied with chains and kept in my treasury. | But, now I call to 
recollection the assertion of Marit, who intreated me to spare their 
lives, and assured me that the very Gospel would bring the perjurer 
to my feet. The prediction of that priest has been fully verified. ` It 
is now upwards of thirty years that Arsaces unceasingly waged war 
with the Persians, and qn all océnsions proved victorious. Now, he has 
.surrendered himself to us of his own accord! Could l assure myself 
of his friendship and ullegiance in future, I should allow him to depart 
in peace to Armenia, loaded with honors and valuable presents.’ — 
| M 2 
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Narrative of the Armenian king [Fe 


“The astrologers and magicians required time for the consideration 
of the question proposed to M by Saron. On the following day 
they assembled at the royal place and said, ‘Since the Armenian 
king AusAcxs has come to you of his own accord, we desire to know 
how he speaks to you, how he behaves in your presence, and what 
does he think of himself?' Saror replied, * He considers himself as 
one of my servants, and lies prostrate in the dust at my feet.’ The 
astrologers nnd magicians advised him how to act. ‘Do what we 
say,’ replied they: * keep Arsaces and his general here in confine- 
ment, and send messengers to Armenia, with instructions to bring 
from that country two loads of earth and a large pitcher of water. 
Get the half of the floor of the roval pavilion strewed with the earth 
of Armenia, and holding the Armenian king by the hand, walk over 
that part of the ground covered with the earth of Persia, and confer 
with him on a subject. After which, tread with him over the earth 
brought from Armenia, and put him some questions. Thus you will 
be enabled to ascertain from his address and replies whether he will 
continue firm in his allegiance and friendship to you, after your 
allowing him to depart to Armenia Should he, however, assume an 
overbearing attitude while treading on the Armenian earth, then be 
assured of the renewal of his hatred and enmity towards you, and of 

” the commencement of fresh hostilities immediately after his return to t 
ative soil." 
—'The king of Persia adopted the suggestions of the astrologers 
and magicians. He despatched messengers to Armenia with drome- 
daries, for the purpose of bringing a quantity of earth and water 
from that country, and trying therewith the proposed experiment. 
In course of a few days the orders of Saror were put into execution, 
then ordered the half of the floor of his royal pavilion to be 
strewed with the earth, and sprinkled with the water brought from 
ia, and the other half to be covered with the earth of Persia. 
— He desired Axsacre, king of Armenia, to be brought before him apart 
‘from other individuals, and began to walk with him hand in hand. ` 
While goin E to and fro over the Persian earth, Saron asks, why did 
x you become "my enemy, ARSACES, king of Armenia? I have looked 
‘upon yo "as mv son, and contemplated to form an alliance with you B 
र effecting a marriage between you and my*daughter, and thus to | x 
you into my adoption. But you have ‘armed yourself against ¢ 
‘of your own free will treated me as a foe, by waging -war 
ersians for upwards of thirty years.” —— kam aí > 
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But those, who had plotted my raf. , endeavoured to estrange my 
heart from. you, and to create di sions between us. The oath, 
administered to me by Mart, has conducted me to your presence, 
and here I stand before you!. I am your servant, professing submiss 
sion to you. Treat me as you choose, or kill me, I am a guilty man, 
and your despicable slave.’ 

“SAPOR the king holding him by the hand, received his justi- 
fication, and conducted him to that part of the ground covered with 
the Armenian earth. No sooner bad they began to walk there, than 
ARSACES changed the tone of his voice, and had recourse to vehement 
and insolent language. |‘ Thou wicked slave,’ said ARsACES, ‘ stand 
aloof from me! . Thou hast usurped the throne of thy lords and 
masters! I must punish you for the wrongs you have done to my 
ancestors, and the death of the king ARTEVAN* must be revenged on 
youl Thou hast robbed me of my crown and countsy, but these 
must be restored to me, and your audacity shall not be allowed to 
remain unpunished-!’ 

“©The king of Persia hearing this, began to walk again with 
ARSACES on the Persian earth. The Armenian king then renewed 
the profession of his submission, expressed his regret for what he had 
said, and, on his knees, retracted all his expressions. But when he 
was conducted again to the Armenian earth, he became more insolent 
than before ; and on his returning to the Persian earth, he repented 
of his temerity. From morning to evening many similar experiments 
were tried by Saror, the result whereof appeared only to be a mani- 
festation of alternate feelings of insolence and repentance in the cons 
duct of ARSACES, - 

'" Evening came on, and the hour fixed for supper approached. It 
was usual with the king of Persia to entertain Arsaces on a sofa, 
placed next to his own throne. But on the present occasion the 
customary rule was not adhered to. Precedence was given to the 
other royal guests residing within the court of Persia, N ARSACES Was 
allowed to occupy the last seat, on the Armenian earth. He pre- 
served silence for a while, burning with indignation and a desire of 
revenge. At last he stood on his legs and addressed Saron thus: 
*'The throne on whieh thou sittest belongs to me. Abandon that 
seat instantly. My nation have a just claim to it. Should you, 
` however, persist in your injustice, you may be sure of meeting with 


them to flight, in the hope of —* honored by you with rewards. 


* ARTEVAN was a king of Persia, whom ARDASuIR the Sasanian put to death, 
"and usurped his throue.— Vide Whiston's Latin translation of the history qf 
"Moses Khorenensis, Book II. Chap. lxx. ` 
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a merited retribution from. * hands immediately after my return 
to Armenia. d 

‘‘ Hereupon, Saror ordered? Arsaces to be put in chains, and 
driven to the castle of oblivion in Khujistan. . Here he directed him 
to be kept in strict and perpetual confinement until his death. On 
the following day he summoned to his presence VAsAK MAMICONIAN, 
the famous Armenian general, and heaped on him torrents of abuse. 
He took advantage of his diminutive size, and addressed him in a 
contemptuous manner. ‘ Thou little fox,’ said he,* remember that it 
was you that devastated our country for the last thirty years, by 
putting innumerable Persians to the sword! I will make you 
die the death of a fox!’ To which Vasax replied, * However 
diminutive I may appear in your eye, 1 am sure you have not 
as. yet had a personal experience of my mighty arms. J have 
hitherto acted as a lion, thouzh now you call me by the contemptible E 
appellation of a fox! But, while I was Vasax, I was like a giant, 
[ fixed my right foot on one mountain, and my left on another. The 
right mountain was levelled to- the ground by the pressure of my 
right foot, and the left mountain sunk under the weight of my left. 
Savor desired to know who were personified by these two mountains, 
that were represented to tremble under the power of the Armenian 
general ‘One of these mountains,’ replied Vasa, ‘signifies the 
king of Persia, and the other the emperor of Greece. As long as 
we were not forsaken by the Almighty I held both the potentates 1n 
awe and subjection. While we obeyed the laws of the Gospel and 
followed the paternal advice of our spiritual head, Nisnses the Great*, ` 
we knew how to dictate and counsel ydu. But God. has withheld 
from us the favor of his protection, and we are plunged into the pit ° 
open eyes, I am now in your hands. Treat me as you choose, 

eupon the king of Persia ordered the Armenian general VASAK 
"vasta butchered, his skin to be flaved and filled with hay, and 

ond to the castle of oblivion, where the king Arsaces was im- 
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Here ends this singularly romantic narrative of Faustus. Thy 
enstle of oblivion, it must be remembered, was a place of solitary, 
c erfent in Khujistan, intended for prisoners of rank and dist a 8 
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tion. The wretched inmates of thi Linc habitation were by the 
law of the land considered politicalld dead. Even the bare mention 
of their names was strictly prohibited, under the pain of a similarly 
rigorous imprisonment. Saror owed a debt of gratitude to the 
faithful steward of Arsaces, called DinasTAMATN, who had once saved 
the life of the former from imminent danger in the din and confu- 
sion of a battle. “Iam Willing,” said the Persian king, “to make 
you a recompense for your disinterested services to me. -You are, 
therefore, at liberty to ask any reward you choose, and your request 
shall be readily granted." DIRASTAMATN expressed his burning desire 
once to see his royal master. ‘I have no other wish," said he, ** save 
that of being permitted to visit Arsaces, and to spend a day of mer- 
riment with him, released from his chains." Saror was unwilling 
to yield to the wishes of his benefactor, but in consideration of his 
strong claim on his generosity, allowed him to proceed to the castle 
of oblivion, under the escort of a trusty guard, and bear™mg with him 
a royal mandate sealed with the signet of the court of Persia. 

` DriASTAMATN, On his arrival in the castle of oblivion, burst into 
tears and fell at the feet of Arsaces. He untied the chains of his 
royal master, washed his head, cleaned and anointed his body with 
odoriferous. oil, invested him with costly robes, seated him on a 
throne, placed before him rare delicacies, and standing near him on 
his legs, acted the part of a cup-bearer. Affected by an immoderate 
use of wine, the king of Armenia gave vent to his inward grief, and 
began to groan from the pangs of his heart, by contrasting his former 
grandeur and happiness with his present servitude and misery. The 
knife, placed on the cloth, he thrust into his breast, and thus ended 
his miserable life in despair. Drrasyamatn seeing this, dislodged 
the fatal weapon from the breast of ARSACES, and therewith put an 
end to his own existence. 

This narrative of the condemnation and subsequent banishment of 
Ausaces, by the machinations of magicians and astrologers, is fully 
noticed by Procorius, in the fifth chapter of the first book of his 
history relative to the Persian war, probably borrowed from the 
historical work of Faustus, extant in the Armenian language. But 
Puorius, the celebrated Greek Patriarch, who wrote an abridgment 
of the history of Procortus, considered this story as a mere piece 


of romance or fable, and as such it will be viewed by the learned of 
| 7 3 
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I¥.—Translation of an Inscriptibn on a stone in the Asiatic Society's 


. Museum, marked No. 2. By Captain G. T. MansnHALL, Examiner in 
the College of Fort William. | 





[In pursuance of our intention of making known all the inscriptions and 
ancient records within our reach, along with fütsimiles of the characters in 
which they are written, we now proceed with ouf review of the unedited blocks 
in the Society's possession. Captain MARSHALL has kindly undertaken the 
task of translation in this case, and, as the letters are in perfect preservation 
and in the well-formed type of the Gaur alphabet, we have thought it unnecessary 
to insert more than a specimen of the beginning of the inscription, the full size 
of the original, iu Plate VII. "The allusion to the Gaur dynasty affords a clue 
to the date of the document, and on the obscure, half.defaced line at the termi- 
nation of the 24th line, we think the words संयल ३२ arc clearly visible, re- 
ferring doubtless to the same Gaurian epoch which has been remarked in so 
many other similar monuments, and therefore placing the document in the 10th E 
or lìth century We cannot discover by whom the stone was presented to the 
2* On the back of it are half cut Hindu images.—Ep.] 


- This inscription is without date; but the form of the letters and 
the names of persons mentioned will probably render the fixing of its 
| age jan easy matter to those conversant with such subjects. It was 
composed by a pandit named Sri’ VACHASPATI, in praise of a 
bráhman of rank and .learning, styled BHATTA SRI’ BHAVA-DEVA 
and his family—and it would appear that the slab on which it is 
engraved, must have been affixed to some temple of which Buava- 
DEVA was the founder. The individuals of this family, whose names 
are given, are, l. Savanna Munt, the rgot of the gotra or line.—2. 
Buava-peva Ist, a descendant of the above, whose elder and younger 
brothers were Mawd-peva and STTAHÁSA.—3. RATHÁNGA, son of the 
above, who had seven younger brothers.—4. ATYANGA, son of the 
above.—35. Bupwa, son of the above, surnamed SPHURITA.—6 Api- 
| - DEVA, son of the aboye.—7. GovARDHANA, son of the above, whose 
mother's name was DEvAx1'.—8. BHAVA-DEvA 2nd, son of the above, i 
surnamed Batir ABHI-BHUJANGA, whose mother’s name as 
= SANG and who was minister to Raja H ARIVARMMA-DRVA and his 
dica "The inscription possesses considerable interest in a literary 
5 ‘It is written in verses of various metres, from the 
Ag - Anushtup of eight syllables in each páda or half line, dhard 
ef 21 syllables. The style is ambitious, and abounds in those mytho- 
— f and double meanings in which the Hindu 
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Transcript of the Insoription in ^ modern Deva-nágarí character. 


"HT नमो भगवते वासुदेवाय ॥ 





1 गाछापगुछकमलाकुच कुम्भपचमुद्भाड्डितेन वपुषा परिरिप्ममानः | 


5 


6 


E 


मालुप्यतामभिनवा वेनमालिकेति वाग्देवतापच्धसिताटस्त हरिः 
a3 a: | | 
बाच्यात्प्रभ्टत्य रु य्यदुपासिलासि वाग्देवते तदधुना फलतु प्रसोद | 
वक्तास्मि भड्टभवदेवकुल प्रशस्तिसरक्ताच्तराणि रुसनायमधित्र 
येथाः ॥ 
सावस्य मने मेोयसि कुले ये जछिरे ओजियास्तेखां शासनर्भूम 
योटजनि we सामाः Wa सन्तत | . 
च्याय्यावत्तभुवां विभूषणमिक्त eras सवास्िमो am: fasa 
रव केवलमलङ्गार्‌टस्ति राफास्भियः॥ f 
aama: स्थितिमबो zezam: शाखायलञझमखरूदिजशीलि 
asit: | 
न utes न कुटिलः ace: qua सव्डाज़तः सुखमिद्द प्रससार 
qr: ॥ x | 
तदइंशेत्तंसमणि”कलस्य दातापि तापन प्रतिमः | 
भव इव विद्यातन्त्रप्रसवः अबभ्रव भवदे वः ॥ 
च्ययजानुजयामंध्ये AS GI WIS] 
स जज्ञे यञ्ञपुरुपोविरिश्चिद्करयोारिव॥ 
a पासन गोाडन्दपादवाप खरी दृस्तिनीदिव्टमडीळ्भूमि | 
Sel स॒तानरमदशमूत्तिंप्रख्यान्‌ विजओेट्य रूथाजुमुख्यान्‌ | 





8 रुथाक्गादत्यङ्गः ws जनानन्दजननः w च्षीरोादादवि 


कलक लाकेलिनिलयः। 


Itin Dif m: | 
o प्फुस्व्याज्ञाज्यातिः *स्फुरित इति नाञ्ना दिशि दिशि प्रकाशा 
e > aane TE प्छ इव ब॒घस्तस्य य्‌ तनयः lI | 
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श्ीआदिदेवश्ति Ei त्यत्मना मुवनमेतदल 
"em " Tfaa: nnd - e ` P 3 # 
> —-wfem:g m- pres : »P frr 8t 
10 यो वजुर्ाजराज्यअीविश्रामसचिवः aha) o 
^o ”मदामन्लो म्ापामबन्थसन्धिवि्मही॥ 
11 स दोवकीगभेभवं भुवः स्थितो समर्थमचेःपद् लब्ध पेरुं | 
_- ` सरुखतीजानिमजीज नत्सतं जगत्सु गावर्डनमद्धतोपमं॥ | 


12 वीसस्थलीघ च सभासु च तात्विकानां देली लया च कलया च 


(002. "'वचस्वितायाः। ` ` reete ति 
_ सो वयन वसुमतोच सरख्तीच दधा व्यधत्त निज्ञनासपद्‌ 
सद्ध ॥ pai र्य - 


. z= of. Gh क — 


^18 बच्चां वन्द्यघटीयस्य maa: प्रयंतां खुतां। |: 
साकाकामजझुनारल पल्लीं स परिणीतवान॥ ——— 
14 wet खप्रेविधानबोाधितनिजोत्पादः स देवा efra: शी 





भवदेव मूत्तिरमृतःच्ामण्डलीकश्य | BI 
7 5 अत्पाणिप्रणंयि इसझलजबोारालक्षितं seam यस्यान्‍्तज्ञिछितेए fa 







कोस्तभ इति जातं प्रकाणादयात्‌ ४ — 

लच्छीीन्द च्तिणटेएव्णि ` मन्त्रविभवे ` विश्वम्भरामय्डलं fasta च 
८ « ४७ सरखतों feat नागान्तकं wa ` ` ” ४७ 
 _ चक्रम्पादतले “निवेशितवता दिव्यन्तदाद्यं वपु निक्कोतुभिजचिङुमे 
as mis p विपय्योसित ॥ 77 U 000009909 Ge 
3 TRA £ .चकार राज्यं स धर्मविजयी wfc 
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5—— के कक लकी धेय्येस्थितिप्रायाः प्रायशण्व 
coo ७ बहकपथमतिक्रान्ताः स्वदन्ते शुणाः ॥ —— 
18 wena Wh: स्फरदसिकराला भजलता रुणक्रीड़ा चण्डी 
रिपुरुधिरूचचेा रुणभ्नुबः | 
 महालच्छीरम्मत्तिः प्रकतिललितास्ता fre इति yug: watt 
ates परमेशं ध्यति ॥ | 
19 यडाच्यतेजस्ि बलीयसि nadie: खद्यातपातकरुख् तरणि 
*»»यस्तनाति| | | 
उचेरुदच्चाति यदीययशःशरीरे जातस्तघारश्रिखरी नन su 
-20 अज्ञादेतविदामुदाहरखभूरुद्धतविद्याद्ध तखस्था भड्गिरां मभीरिम 
गणप्रत्यच्तट तश्चा कविः | x 
बोडाम्भानिधिकुम्भसम्भवमानिः पाथण्डबेतणिडक प्रक्ष। खयडनपरिड 
तेोथ्यमवने सर्वज्लजीलायते ॥ 
21 fastas anaua णेंवपास्टडस्वा वि्वाळूतप्रसविता wast 
" arg | AN 2 "WS f | 
wd स्वयं प्रथयिता च नवीनदेररुरश्शस्त्नस्य यः रुफुटमभूदप रा 
वरा'हः॥ | P 
= *“*योधभेशास्त्रपदवीघु जरन्निबन्धानन्धीचकार रुचिताचितसत्प्रबन्धः। 
22 स व्याख्यया विशदयन्मुनिधर्ममाथाः स्मात्तक्रियाविधयसंशय 
Se मुन्ममाज्े e ७ Ss rive 
23 मीमांसायामपायः स खल विरचित येन भद्ञाक्कनीत्या यच 
oO» *न्यायाः aes रविकिरणसमा-न 'च्तमन्त Mir Ò 
कि wat सीज्ि सान्नं सकलकविकलास्वागमंग्वच शा स्त्रेस्वा य ज 
~~ ~~ ~ दास्त्रवेदप्रम्हतिघु कृतधीस्दितीयोब्यमब | .. — — 00 ` 
24 यस्य खल बांलबलभोभुजक इति नाम नातं wai 
= = 7 मीसांखद्रापि खपु लकमाकित ब्णिते। गीतं ary o» TI! 
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र म्टत्युञ्जयो गरलके लिसु नोलकरणठः ॥ 
26 <रछाबामजलासु जाकुलपतथयसामापकण्टस्थलोसीमास ARAA 
पाम्यपरिघप्राणाणशयप्रोणनः | T 
. “खेनाकारि जलाशयः परिस रख्त्राता भिजाताकनावक्ताञ्चतिविम्ब 

मग्धमधुपीश्रून्याब्निनोकाननः॥ . 
27 तेनायं भगवान भवाणेवसमत्ताराय नारायणः ws सेतुरिव 
प्रसाश्चितधरापीठः प्रतिरापित्तः। 
._ यःप्नाचीवदनेन्दुनीलतिलका लीलावतंसोत्पलं भूमेभूतलपारि 
~ ` ज्ञातविटपीसंकल्पसिडिप्रदः ॥ — 
28 सेन प्रासाद रष चिपुसचद्दरगिसिस्पर्डाया afia: श्रीमान्‌ 
jA -sanra efcfea विषितो faece mm: | 
— जित्वा या वैजयन्तं वियति वितनते वेजयन्तीविलासान्‌ केलास ना 
7 farera कलयति गिरिश यस्य सलच्य rj ॥ bande 
29 न्यवीविशद्ेश्सनि तत्र विष्णः स [THE गब्भेग्टदान्तस्ेष | * 
नोणायणानन्तन्दसिइमूत्तों व्विधाल वक्तूब्विव वेदविद्या । ` 
30 zw छर्मिश्षसे वसुमतीविश्वान्तविद्याधरीविश्वान्तिन्दधतीः 
ENS सच्च दरी usi 
— दम्धस्थायदशा este दिशतीः कामस्य संजीवनं काराः कामिजनस्य 


31 'घरासादासे स खल जगतः प्र॒ण्षपण्णेकवी्थों चक्र वापीं मरूकत 
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. मध्ये वारिप्रतिकृतिसिधाइशयन्तीव ताडरिवव्याधामाद्धुर 
— amu f या चकासे॥ mui sums 
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Y — os. E F १:54 ————— 51 | 
33 wea Breuer दिजञायिमेण श्धीवाचस्पत्तिकविना छता 
प्रशस्तिः | 
_ व्याकल्पं खचिसदने स॒मूत्तिंकीत्तिंरध्यास्तां जघनमियं स॒वरशकाञ्ची ॥ 


34 प्रशस्तिरियं बालबलभोभुजक्कापरुनासा भड्कश्रीभव देवस्य ॥ 


Translation. | . 
Om! Salutation to (KRISHNA) the adorable son of Vasu-prva ! 

Verse 1. May HARI (VissNo), who, desiring to embrace (SARA- 
swATI) with his body stamped with the impress of the leavest, of 
the jar-like bosom of the warmly embraced Kamara (LAWSHMI), was 
bantered thus, “ Perish not this fresh garland of flowers," by the 
goddess of speech (SARASWATI')—prosper you !——2.. O: goddess of 
speech! since thou hast been daily worshipped from my childhood, 
let it now yield fruit—be propitious! I am speaking the excellent 
words of the praises of the family of BHATTA BHAVA-DEVA: Take 


‘thy station on the tip of my tongue !—3. The learned bráhmans who 


were born in the exalted and continuous line of SAVARNA Mount, a 
hundred villages, lands held by royal grants, became their abode. 
Among these truly Siddhala alone, the famed, the chief of villages, 
the decoration of the beauty” of Rárhát, is the ornament of the 
regions of Aryd-varttal], (the holy land.)—4. Here this family$ hath 
happily spread, with excellent sprouts, honored, with firmly compacted 
roote, whose glory is promoted: by bráhmans*[], arrived at the extre- 


* From hence to the end of the 24th line there are evident traces of letters, 
but they are illegible. (See opening remark : the missing sentence consists of 
nothing more than the month (illegible) and the year, "* Semvat 32'' distinctly 


visible.— ED. l 

t M adiri the ancient Hindu custom of the Foal the face and 
person with colored pigments, such as saffron, sandal, &c. * á 
- 1 That part of Bengal which lies on the west of the Ganges. = j 
: § Literally, the country where holy men are constantly „produced ; bounded, 


according to Manu, by the eastern and western seas, and by the mountains 









Himálaya | | and Vip ya, (MAND, C, ii. v. 22nd.) UE CHI whe 4 

| ॥ The word —*— mgans ‘s the bamboo,"’ and the poet throughout this verse 
uses such double-meaning epithets as may be made applicable to both senses, 

{ In applying this epithet to the bamboo, the word दिला literally, ‘' twice-born'' 


would be rendered ‘*birds’’—first born in the egg, and secondly produced from it. 


—— 


Inscription, No. 2 


d vedas) loudly reciting (those scrip- 
tures), not knotty, not crooked, upright, handsome—proportioned 
exalted above all.—5. BuAvA-DEVA appeared, the jewel of the crest 
of that line, a giver of tribute* like the sun, the producer of science 
and mystic formula, like Baava (Snutva.)—6. He was born between 
two brothers, an older and a younger (named) ManX-prva and Arra- 
HÁSA; just as Visunu is between Bramm and Stva.—7. He obtain: 
ed from- the king of Gaura a grant embracing the choice land of the 
territory set apart at Srí Hastini (Hastiní-pur(). Moreover, he saw 
his eight sons, RATHANGA, &c. like the eight forms of Manssuat 
(S1vA).—8. From Ratrusnca sprung ATYANGA, like the moon from 
the ocean of milk, the delighter of men, the abode of the undivided 
god of love. His son BupmA, the lustre of whose wisdom was 
resplendent, was as famed in every quarter by the name of SrHURITA, 
&s the planet Saumya (Budha or Mercury).—9. From him arose 
Sri’ Arpt-neva, the sole seed of the prosperity of his family, the 
principal root of the great tree of unfeigned manliness, like the god 
ADi-MU’RTTI (VISHNU), wishing with a mortal form to adorn this 
earth.— 10. Who was minister during the stability of the fortune of 
the kingdom of the rája of Banga, the pure, the great counsellor, 
the great minister, the profitable, the disposer of peace and war.— 
11. He (A‘p1-veva) begat a son, GovARDHANA, conceived in the womb 
of D&vAk1 equal to (preserve) the stability of the world, wedded to 
SARASWATI, wonderful in the worlds. —12. Who advancing in fields 
of battle, and in the assemblies of the possessors of divine truth, both 
his territories and the art of speaking, y, the deeds of his arm and 
the cunning of his eloquence, made his fame justly applicable to his 
‘character in two senses of the word}.—13. He took to wife SANGOKA 
the venerable, the virtuous daughter of a bráhman of the race of 
-Vandya Ghatíg, the jewel of women.—14 In her, announcing his 


"Pad The word here dered ** tribute'" looks most like fa ear in the original 
og ma wes sense, It is here translated as if it were aaa for 
ca (< and w befng interchangeable), which word meaning also a ''ray of 
" » be established 
Might," the resemblance to the sun may, by a play on the word 
It appeared, on first observation, not unlike W "TW ; but om considering the 
} this reading proved inadmissible. The measure of this verse is the 


' 30 instants in the ne ७०१ 27 in the secogd. "e 
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eight forms of Maurswa, viz. water, fire, the instituter of a sacrifice, _ 
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own birth by a vision, was conceived, by this Kashyapa of the earth, 
the god Hari, in the form of Sg BHAVA-DEVA, on whose hands 
are beheld marked two lotuses, within whose breast the kaustubha 
(the jewel of KRISHNA) is, from outward appearances, known to be 
deposited.—15. By whom, placing Laxsum’ in his right shoulder, 
the earth in the force of his counsel, SARASWATI in the tip of his 
tongue, the bird Nágántaka (Garuda) in the body of his enemies, 
and the discus in the soles of his feet; these his symbols were, for 
the sake of concealing that divine and primeval body, perverted.— 
16. Assisted by the force of whose (Buava-pxva's) counsel, that 
conqueror in virtue HARI VARMMA-DEVA long exercised dominion. 
In the reign of his son also, Laxsam’, like a firm Kalpalatá (a tree 
of heaven, bestowing all desires) followed the path of his (Buava- 
nEvA's) policy.—17. Of whom the worthy, the high-minded, tbe 
possessor of KAMALA, the pardoning, the sea of virtues, the undis- 
turbed in mind, and ocean-souled—the qualities, such as recti- 
tude, greatness, kindness, purity, depth, firmness, and determination, 
almost transcending the bounds of speech, greatly delight (the 
"orld).—18. Who is proclaimed to be Parameshwar (the Supreme 
Lord) on earth, by the following assembly of the Shaktis (energies 
of the Deity), viz. his fame (a form of) the great Gauri’—his arm 
graceful as a climbing plant, and terrific with the quivering sword 
(a form of) CHANDY, delighting in war and smeared with the blood 
of enemies in the field of battle—his person (a form of) the great 
L^4ksHMi'—andlastly, that naturally graceful eloquence.—19. Before 
whose most powerful bráhminical splendor the faint solar luminary 
enacts the part of a youngefire-fly. Before the high aspiring body 
of whose fame the snowy mountain (the Himalaya) is truly as high 
as one's knee.—20. This personage, ‘a specimen of those who know 
the unity of Baauma, a creator of wonders in already existing science, 
an evident discerner of the profound virtues of the words of philoso- 
phers, a sage, another jar-born saint (AGASTYA Muwi) to the sea* 
‘of Buddhism, ‘skilful at annihilating the opinions of heretics and 
cavillers, displays the qualities of SARvAJNA (the omniscientt) upon 
earth.—21. Who, seeing across the ocean of spiritual knowledge, 
mystical learning, and the science of computation ; being a producer 
of all wonders in werldly sciences; and being himself the inventor 
pu aa. gator of a new system of Astrology, has evidently become 





another Vara‘ua}.—22. He, by composing a proper and excellent 


~ w Alfuding to the legend of AcAsrrA MuNi's swallowing the ocean in a fit 
of anger, AGAsTYA fs said to have been born in water-jat. — 1> — 3 
T Also a title of the deified saints ofthe Buddhists, — — = — “घ“खः< 
1 VARA’HA Minera, a great astronomer, and one of the nine learned men 
styled W*CW * the nine gems." 


© ) 
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x — rendered erkannt a (useless) in the paths of the science of law, the - 
- old. expositions ; and also, by making clear with his commentary the | 


verses of the Munis on that subject, entirely removed every doubt 
regarding lawful actions.—23.* By whom truly that aid in spiritual 
knowledge, in which a thousand arguments like the rays of the sun 
endure not darkness, was composed according to the rules prescribed 
by the learned. What need of many words! this sage is unrivalled 
in the following branches of knowledge; viz. the Sdma-veda to its 
utmost extent, all the arts of poets, sacred science, the dyur-veda 
(science of medicine), the Astra-veda (science of arms), &c.—24. By 
whom, indeed, is his name BXLA-vAtABHI'-BHUJANGAT not honored? 
—it is with extasy heard, described, and proclaimed even by Mimdngsa 
(sacred science) herself.—25. Who (Bnava-pzvA), bringing to life 
a whole world by means of his mystical incantations, which resemble 
the morning clang of instruments breaking the night of unconscious- 
ness caused by the bite of a fanged and rabid serpent, has become 
an unequalled Mrityunsaya (conqueror of Death, a name of Srva) 
in sporting with poison, another NILA-KANTHA, (blue-throat}, another 
epithet of SivA.)—26. By whom was formed in Rarha, in the arid 
boundaries of land bordering a village situated on a wild road, a 
reservoir of water which fills the water-jars, the desires and the 
minds of travellers sunk in fatigue; and of which the beds of lotuses 
are abandoned by the bees fascinated by:the reflected shadows of the 
lotus-like faces of beauteous damsels who have bathed on its banks. 

27. By him this stone (image of) the adorable NARAYANA (VISHNU), 


by which the face of the earth is adorned, was fixed like a bridge for ` 


i — the ocean of material existences Which being the dark- 







हे gr . B him was erected this splendid temple, whose glory is exalted 
emulation of the mountain of (Srva), the destroyer of Tripura, 


EX This verse is in the Sragdhará metre of 21 syllables in each páda or half line. 


* + The meaning of this surname is not apparent : it is compounded of three 
—— rds, "T9. “ young, 2 &८. THM '' the frame of a thatch, a turret ;'* 














| A is said to have swallowed the poison produced among other : | 


s nine of the ocean ; the only effect it the god 
iu ; —— 








r* bl “#ontal mark of the moon-like face of the eastern quarter, is to ` 
| th (as it were) a lotu used sportively for an ear-ring, the 
|. Párijáta $ tree of this world, the bestower of completion of designs.— 


‘and which like Hani (Visnsu), 18 distinguished by the mark called 


y and a dynasty, and STF “a snake, an adul- 4 > 
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Srf Vatsa*, and by the trembling discus. Which (temple) having”. 
overcome Vaijayanta, (the palace of Ixpra,) waves out a flag in the 
sky. Beholding the beauty of which temple, Ginisua (Siva) no 
longer desires KA1,4s4.—29. He (Ba av®epeva), placed in that house 
of VISHNU, in the innermost sanctuaries, the images of N&n&vANA, 
ANANTA, and N RISINGHA, as the vedatin.the mouths of Bnanus.— 
30. He gave to this (temple, an) offering to Hanit a hundred dam- 
sels, with eyes like those of a young deer, who"ure mistaken for 
celestial dancers sojourning on the earth, who with a glance restore 
to life Kama, although he was burnt pe Ucra-prik, (fiery-eye, i. e. 
Siva,) who are the prison-houses of the impassioned, the abode of 
melody, dalliance, and beauty united.—31. He truly made in front 
of the temple a pool, which is a market of purity alone, the water of 
which i$ pure and sparkling as an emerald, which, displaying under 
the form of a reflection 17 the he, the exact scene of VisuwNvu's 
deceiving the Hydra}, appears most splendid.—32. Hg on all sides 
of the temple formed an excellent garden, the quintessence of the 
earth, the vessel into which the delight of all eyes distils, the place 
of repose of ANANGA (the god of Love), wearied with the conquest of 
the three worlds.—33. This eulogium was composed by his dear 
friend, the learned Sai’ Vacuasrati, the chief of Brahmans. Let 
this golden zone, like a beautiful form of fame, remain on the loins 
of this pure edifice until the destruction of the world ! 

Coo ३७०७-७० ots ays किन ने > मा s s ४००००००० »० ss es [in the yeag 32.] 

This, eulogium is upon BHATTA Sav’ Buava-peva, surnamed 
BÁLA-VALABHI'-BHUJANGA. 









. 

* A peculiar mark on the breast of Visuwvu, said to be a curl of hair twisting 
to the right. fired 2 ‘> 

T The compound word रिम here translated “an offering to Hanr,'' has 
given much trouble; and the sense at last adopted does not appear very satis- 
factory. The word "uu is not found in Dictionaries: it is substituted by a 
grammatical rule, for HT '* understanding ;" but only when compounded with 
a negative, or with दूर, Xj, मन्द्‌, or YH. The meaning bère given is thus 
arrived at, the word सध is given in WILSON as meaning *' un offering,’ and is 
derived from the root ay by adding the affix "NW: it has therefore been supposed 
that this word सेघस may be formed by affixing WYA to the same root, with the 
same meaning. “ | 

1 Referring to the story of Kaisnna's conq ring the one hundred aud teo- 
headed serpent Káljya in the river Famund near Vrindávana, 
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III.—On the explanation of the Indo-Scythic legends of the Bactrian 3 
Coins, through the medium of the Celtic. By Dr. J. SWINEY. N 
[ In a letter to the Editor.] 
Aware how much the Journal has forwarded the successful pursuit. 
of Indian antiquities, I might have chosen to address its Editor solely 
on that account. I deem him, however, to have further claim to 
precedence in having been the first to decipher the ancient character, | 
80 recently broucht to light bv the discovery of what have been 
: styled Bactrian coins, for want, perhaps, of a better name. I shall 
proceed then to offer vou a few observations upon two or three of. 
these coins, the legends of which have as yet been unexplained— 
premising, that in a path so untrodden, every new aid, from whatever 
source it may proceed, (providing it have antiquity on its side,) must 
be welcomed in the pursuit. | 
It is with this view, if I mistake not, that you have sought to - à 
adapt the Zend to the Sanscrit of the present day—and that the 
Parisian Secretarv has chosea for his guide the ancient Syriac, to 
which, in all probability, he had recourse, from the frequent occur- 
rence of the word Malke*, both on coins and inscriptions. The key I 
propose is the Celtic—a name given to a language now only known 
by its remains, preserved to us by various Aordes of men settled in 
Europe, it is true, but for whom the learned of every nge have claimed 
an eastern descentand hich antiquity. What advantages the Celtic 
may possess over the Zend and theSyriac in unravelling Bactrian terms, 
remains to be proved: it will be admitted, however, by the examples 
I am about to give, that something more than a verbal coincidence 
of terms has been ascertained. The first coin I shall notice, and 
which indeed was used as the touchstone of the system, (after read- 











Ye 
t. 
ACT g that the word “ Pisergird” ig. as good Welch as it was Persian,) 
ss that of Colonel SrAcv, given in yc ir November number :—on this ` 
js seen the usual device of the Lunus, with the Greek letters 


s=. | AOH, instead of MAO: it was immediately discovered that the Welch | 
e. | wae gave Lloer, the moon ; which led to a reference to the S : 
* 
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t * Vocabulaire Celtique of M. Burnxr," which gave Loer {= 


an | d on consulting what the author says on the value of letters * 


the following. oie was found : —'* R placée ou omise indif- 
$5. w 


t à la fin du m emple: Dwr = Dw = eau." All this 

. satisfactory, another legend was tried by the same test— —— 
‘the ** OAAO" üpon coins of the naked rupning figure, zn m- 
actrian series. Here the Celtique renders and 
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ætas, Latin; giving every reason 
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that the figure is no other than Kronos. Hitherto, if I mistake not, 
this device has been idintified with Hercules in his character of * The 
Sun” running his course; and thus we find in ANtuon’s edition of 
LemprIkRè s Classical Dictionary, Art. Hercules, Bactrian and Par- 
thian coins expressly mentioned having figures of the Pheenician 
Hercules* : the word * fugiens” of VInGIL's description of the god 
Saturnus, might have, however, suggested him as the personage meant 
in his character of Kronos; and, indeed, the former is to be met with 
in some illustrations of the god, much in the same nude and running 
attitude as that in which he is segn upon the coins. 


'* Primus ab wthereo venit Saturnus Olyinpo, 
Arma Jovis fugiens et regnis exul ademptis.'"' 


On looking over the Vocabulary given in the Zendavesta, “ Ved- 
na" is given as Pehlevi for tems—this seems the same (perhaps in the 
genitive case) as ** oed" of the Celtic Vocabulaire. 

Another remark may be considered to be called for om this coin. 
M. Borxovr, as noticed already in the Journal, alludes to the pecu- 
liarity of the Zend words ending with ** O" final; and thus-it may be 
observed that the OAD of the book becomes OADO on the coin, us 
NAN of the book becomes NANO of the coin. 

Again, thelegend that runs through whole series of these old coins 
is RAO NANO RAO, accompanied, 1 believe, in some instances, with 
a Greek translation on the opposite side of the coin of BACIAENC BACI- 
AEnNT. This left no doubt of the meaning of the phrase, being equiva- 
lent to Malkan Malka of another series—still the word NANA was 
not made out very satisfactorily ; whereas the Celtique Vocabulary 
has ‘‘ na, nan article du genibif;’ thus word for word—king of kings 
With regard to Rao, there is no diíBculty—'* Ko-ara" being given as 
'* supreme souverain’ precisely in the fame sense as ** ard found 
on the coins—ex. gr. '' ard-okro,” "sol supremus£."" 


Vinci. says— 


The remark in Lemerrene doubtless alludes to the reverse of the coins of 
Eurnypemus. Those of Herm us and some other of the new names would 
qually bear out the expression, without including the OAAO reverse, which cer- 
tainly has as much analogy to Buddha or Woden, as OK PO has to Arka, Xc.—Ep. 

+ The title rao is substituted for basileus, and rao nano rao for basileus basileón, ` 
on precisely similar coins, but we do not know of any instance in which they ` 
occur together.— Ep. © i 

t The explanation of neno, as a genitive affix befbre rao, is perhaps the most . 
plausible of these Celtic elucidations—but the Vocabulaire does not call mam ` 
the particle of the genitive, but the arficle of that case; and we find in '* PurrCH- — 

no's Celtic nations'" in thé declension of an dard, a poet, the nominative plu ; 
na baird: genitive, na mbhard; dative, o na bardaith, &c. So that, in the . 
Erse dislect at least, ma is the general article in the plural, as is an "age —* 
gular. ‘See observdtions on this word in Vol. II. p. 448.—Ep. = = 7 


" p —— - 4* o 2 E--— ula SB "uo s tow # ñ ds = ipsia tao s> te om 
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Celtic interpretation of Inde-Scythic Coins. — ion of Indo-Scythic Coins. (Fes. 

The ver"? of the coins, according to my book; should be kada-dao, 
signifving Sauveur, Defenseur, which accords well with P71" 

The peyar seems to rend rarao—that is, tres grand, from '' ra— 
grand," duplicated, and therefore perhaps the vowcl is repeated 
P314; or ** ra, grand," and “ re pour le superlatif;" thus, " bras 
elevé ;” ** re-bras, fort elévé.” Vide Celt. Vocab 

Another coincidence and to conclude. A coin of Lysias has on 
‘the Greek side ANTKHTOs—literally, ** not-vanquished." On the op- 
posite side of the coin is the native legend which you have rendered 
" epatilo," for which the Vocabulaire gives—“ ap, sans’’—“ atela, 
combat, confusion. 
~ The instances of “ ap" being used for ** sans," or for the Greek 
a privatif" in the Celtic, are numerous, and the Zendavesta gives the 

following three instances: “ apos—aposan—(ap—sans ; os—petite)— 
qui est sans enfans;" “ apetiare—sans mal; apotkar—qui ne parle 
pas, (ap—sans; padkar—paroles.") Vide Pehlevi Vocab. 
.. All this may appear to us very new, shut out as we are from’ access 
'to numerous glosses to be found moulderiug on the shelves of every 
"national library in Europe; but we shall cease to be surprised when 
we read that the author professes to have drawn his material from 
‘such sources as “* les restes de l'ancien Indien, de l'ancien Persan, &c. 
u It remains, however, to be regretted that the vocabulary is not 
easier of being consulted by the reader, and still more that no refer- 
ences are given to individual passages ; for in one place, at least, he 
cites x word as belonging to the Bactrian language. 


ae 
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—  Nors.—We have with pleasure inserted Dr. SwiN&Y's Celtic il- 
lustrations, although we hardiy think it was necessary to go so far 
> _ north for an explanation of our Indo-Scythic legends, when the San- 
2 _ scrit, in most cases at least, furnishes as close an agreement: and the 
connection of the Celtic with the latter has been traced by philologists 
with as much plausibility, as the more obvious derivation from the 
same source-of the Greek, Latin, Teutonic and other European funda- 

|... me languages. Had Dr. Swiney fallen upon the following passage 
iors Animal Kingdom, order Ruminantia, page 411, which 
ois the met our eye, he might have found in it a wonderful 
th * The cow is repeatedly a mystical type cue 
ancient Greece, or a form of Bnav&Nr with 
n Il more marked in the lunar arkite worship of the 
e coincidence here with the reverses on the iuferior 

‘type of coins which bear the taurine figure surmounted by 
) cro, is suff iently striking: yet we cannot imagine in it 
identul similarity of words—so far, iftdeed, not fortui d, hot fortuit- 
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ous that the Celtic worship of the celestial bodies may be traced in 
a general way to the ancient Mythos of Central Asia, whence the peo- 
ple themselves may have originally emanated, but from which they 
had_been disconnected for ages anterior to the time of 301८105 CÆSAR, 
and à fortiori long before our Indo-Scythic coins were struck. 

The legend of Col. Sracy’s last coin, aon, has given rise to a variety 
of conjectures :—the possessor supposes it a date,—but the only way 
in which it could be thus read, as Capt. CuNNINGHAM points out, is 
by supposing A to stand for AuwaBayros, as on the Egyptian coins, 
A OH anno 78. For ourselves we still maintain that, as the obverse 
legend is evidently a mere jumble of the title BAGIAENG BACIAEQN, 
there can be no hesitation in pronouncing AoH a similar jumble of 
HAIOC, rather than of any other of the known reverses, which, it will be 
remembered, do not appear until the Greek titles of the king give way 
to the indigenous appellation RAO, On receiving the Journal des 
Savans, we searched through M. RAour De Rocuerrse’s pgpers on the 
Honighberger and Ventura collections with avidity, to see how he would 
read these curious legends, and were at first mortified by finding that he 
‘dismissed them as ** letters apparently resembling Greek ''—then, as 
fit topics for '' Indianistes—being out of the department of his own 
studies.” In the number, for Mai 1836, however, we are happy to find 
that our own readings of Okro, nanaia, mao, &c. are confirmed by the 
learned German Professor of Gottingen, M. K. Orr. MüLLER ; to whom 
M. R. De RocuzrrE awards the merit of reading a gold coin of 
Kanerkes in the French cabinet which he had left untouched ;—‘* le 
revers, APAOKPO semble ne pouvoir s'expliquer, comme l'a proposé 
aussi tres ingénieusement M eK. Orr. Miitcen, que par le mot Sanscrit 
OKPO combiné avec une seconde racine Sanskrite" — ED. 





IV.—On three new Genera or sub- Genera of long-legged Thrushes, with 
x descriptions of their species. By B. H. Honposow, Esq. 
5 MxRULIDA, CKATEROPODINS ; Aipunemia ? Tesia, nobis ; Tee-see of 
the Nipalese. 
Bill shorter than the head, straight, and with the nares* perfectly 
x Cincline. Wings very feeble, and quite round, Tail nearly obsolete 
Rictus and capistrum smooth. “Farsi very high slender, and quite 
smooth ‘Toes and nails meruline, slender, and compressed. — 
lst Species. Cyaniventer; blue-bellied, nobis. Above, medial 
grass green: below, slaty blue: bill, horn color: legs, fleshy grey: 
_ iris, brown : Sf inches long by 54 wide: weight $ of an oz. : sexes alike. 







i * In, Aipunemia the covering of the nares is corneous : in Tesia 
‘i membrane. inthe former, agaiv, the tarsul scales are कोरा OL 


pure 
t in 







४ there is no trace hem. 
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2nd Species.  Flaviventer; yellow-bellied, nobis. Above, grass 
green: below, full yellow: mask covering the face and ears, «bright 
chestnut: bill, dusky above, fleshy below : legs, fleshy white: iris 
brown: size of the last: sexes alike. 

Srd Species. Albiventer, nobis. Above, olive brown, dotted with 
buff; below, white, each plume being largely marked in the centre 
with dusky-brown: bill, dusky horn with a fleshy base: legs, brown : 
iris, brown: +} inches by 74, and 2 oz.in weight: tarsi rather lower 
and stouter, and bill rather stouter than in the preceding species, 
which are the typical ones. 

Ath Species. Rufiventer, nobis. Above, olive brown, fs in the 
last, but less dotted; below, rufous picked out with dusky, as in AI- 
biventer: legs, fleshy brown: bill dusky horn: iris, brown: size of 
the last, from which this species differs only (but permanently) by 
the-ruüddv. ground color of the inferior surface “~ 

Remark. + These little birds have a very strong muscular stomach, 
and feed ळा hard grass seeds and‘hard minute insects. They pro- 
cure-thgir food entirelycon the ground, dnd live in woods exclusively. 
They are almost. equally common in the central and lower hilly 
regions; im the northern I have not found them 

ORATEROPFODINS. Genus Larvivora, nobis 

- Bill equal to head, subcylindric, straight and slender; at base 
rather broader than high, and gradually narrowed ; di e consider- 
ably keeled: upper mandible rather longer than lower, and 
vaguely inclined.and notched. त 

Rictal and Wh २३३५ सहन x rs small and feeble.: Wings, tail, and nares 
as in Turdus; but the two former somewhat less developed 

Tarsi elevate, slétider, nearly smooth: toes, all. of them, compress- 

ed lateral fores and hin -equal; exterior fore connected to 
the first joint. . Nails, mod y arched and rather acute. 
— lst Species. L. Cyana ; blue Larvivora, nobis, Above, full blue : 
below, bright rusty, paler and albescent towards the vent and under 
tail-coverts : fhighs, blue with white cross bars; cheeks, black : su- 
line, white: bil, dusky horn:-legs, fleshy grey: iris, 
— inches long by 94 wide, and l$ oz. in weight: sexes alike. 
| 1, Brunnea ; brown Larvivora, nobis. Above wn: 
“below, white: bill, dugkv horn: legs, fleshy 
fer conspicuously frorn Tesia (SwArNsON's 
their less cylindric and 
mares. They have much ` 


tegrestrial. Do they ~ 
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they not serve, in a remarkable manner, to connect the Meruline and 
the Crateropodine ? 

"They are common to all the three regions of Nipd/, and never quit 
the woods. They perch freely, but are usually on the ground. Their 
stomachs are feebler than in Tesia, and they do not take seeds or 
gravel. From the number of insect nests and larvie found in their 
stomachs, I have called the genus Larvivora. 

CnaTEROFODINJE. Paludicola, nobis. Syimya of the Nipalese. 
Habitat central and lower regions. | 

Character : — Dill scarcely longer than the head, stout, hard, entire, 
much higher than broad, sub-arcuated throughout, with both tips iri- 
clined downwards and obtuse Tomiie, beyond the nares,’ deeply 
locked, trenchant and scarpt internally 

Nares, meruline, but nearly or wholly hid by setaceous plumuli., 
Rictus, smooth. Frontal and chin plumes rather rigid. Wings, feeble, 
rounded and bowed; primaries and tertiaries equal; fifth,and sixth 
quills longest and sub-equal ; the three first conspicuously gradated. 
Tail short, square, and bowed, not feeble. Tarsi yery elevate, sleper, 
nearly or quite smooth. Toes compressed and meruline ; outer fore 
connected beyond the joint, hind sub-equal to inner fore, considerably 
less than the central fore, not depressed. Nails straightened - and 
blunt; hind largest. Knees nude, tibize plumose. hus 

Remark. "e 1ese birds never quit the forests, and usually adhere to 
those parte of them which abound in thick low brush-wood. They 
seldom perch save at night, and then only on low bushes. They feed ` 
principally in Swamps and rills, ° upon the hard insects proper 
to. such sites. Berries and seeds they seldom ‘or never touch 
and the sand occasionally met with in their stomachs is proba- 
bly taken unintentionally. Their tongfie and intestines resemble 
those of the Thrushes proper, with only a considerable increase 
in the length of the intestinal canal, which is sometimes 30 inches 
long. "They fly so ill and are so stupid that [ have seen them taken 


by a single man. They are*much allied in manners and iif structure 
to the Myotherine Pitte, but they appear to me, upon the I 
to belong to the Crateropodine*, though I apprehend that the details 
of that sub-family. call for much further क. nt | 
its able institutor. who, I àm persuaded, will discover that € 
and Pomatorhinus constitute large and independent groups or genera, 
distinguished by marked Pe iarities both of habits and of structure 
Species new. P Nipalensis, nobis. ` 
Body, wings and tail, superiorly dark obscure green, shaded with 


















is 


७ RicnanbDsoN's North American birds, page 156, At page 488, Mr. Swarn- 
omat ub-genera of Crateropus / 
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rufous brown: quills and tail feathers more saturate: wing coverts 
with large buff drops at the end of each plume : remiges and rectrices, 
internally dusky: the&4 or 5 first quills of the wings paled at their 
bases on theinner web: lining of wings, mixed buff and dusky : fore- 
head, face, neck. and body, below, brownish rusty, picked out on the 
under tail-coverts with blackish, and deepened on the thighs and 
sides into fulvous brown: nape and dorsal neck, dull azure or ver- 
diter blue : chin frequently hoary : behind each ear a triangular black 
spot, united anteally by a gular band of the same hue: iris, brown : 
bill, dusky above, fleshy towards the commissure and inferior base : 
legs, ruddy flesh color: nails, horny white: size 9 to 10 inches by 
15, and 5 to 6 oz. in weight. 

N. B. Sexes essentially alike, but the female paler; her gular 
band broken or interrupted; and her ,wing coverts frequently un- 
spotted. The males, too, want these spots, excep t when they are 
in full plumage: the bright brownish rusty hue of their forehead 
cheeks, and body below, fades to a fulvous or dull fawn color in 
winter: and the tail coverts are then immaculate. The lower belly 
and vent are paler than the breast, and frequently albescent. 





V.— Description of three new species of Woodpecker. 
By B. H. Honvcson, Esq. 


Homnorpr asserts and Swainson repeats that there are no such 
forests, or native tenants of the forest, as those of the New World. 
But he who has tracked the wild elephant and bison through the 
colossal avenues of the Saul (Shorea Robusta), or the GAóral and 
Jháral*, through those of the Deodár (Pinus Deodara) of India, may 
perhaps be permitted to dogbt this. If the forests of America are 
“lofty and interminable, so are those of the sub-Himilayan moun- 
tains, from the skirts, of * Gangetic plain to the very edge of the 
pere nhial snows. The zooMWrical treasures of India may be less 
"celebrated than those of America—carent guia vate sacro—but it is by 
no means probable that they are less worthy of celebration. SWAIN- 
'soN's Observation, Above referred to, has reference more especially to 
'the Woodpecker tribe’; in respect to which he avers that the pre-emi- 
nently typical species are exclusively American. But this is a mis- 
take: the sub-Himálayan forests afford several such species, one of 
which rather exceeds, than falls short of, the famous ivory bill (Picus 


















-principalis) of America. My collection ef Nipalese Woodpeckers 

७५४२३ lv embrac 16 Tapa ssh des which exhibit every known modification 
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feeblest of these, as well as one intermediate species beginning with 
the largest and ending with the least qas 
Pıcianæ. Genus Picus Auctorum, sub renus Picus, Swatrnson 
Species new. Picus Sultaneus, Koyal Indian Woodpecker, nobis 
This noble-bird, facile princeps among the oriental Woodpeckers 
and second to none in the world in size, strength, and typical attributes 
is 15 inches long by 23 wide, with a weight of from 8 to 9 ounces 
Form. Bill 24 inches long, a third longer than the head; at base 
higher than broad ; the ridges sharp and straight; the sides strongly 
angulated; the tip perfectly wedged: extremely powerful and hard 
throughout: great lateral angle of the maxilla, extending centrally 
from the base three-fourths to the tip, where it is taken up by two 
smaller angles proceeding ascendantly to the cuneate point, and 
serving as ribs tojfortify itë: lower mandible with the sides subange- 
lated after the mann enner of the upper; its point similarly wedged, but 
with only one terminal rib instead of two. Nares, elliptic, lateral 
closed superiorly by the ledge of the great lateral anzle of the bill 
vaguely membraned, and more or less free from the nuchal tuft of 
plumes: orbits, nude: head, large und broad with a pointed crest : 
neck, slender and uncrested: tarsi longer than the anteal, shorter 
than the posteal, outer toe: the latter toe conspicuously the long- 
est: the grasp extremely oblique, with the two hinder toes direct- 
ed laterally outwards, and capable of being brought to the front 
Talons. very falcate, acute, and angulated beneath near the tips: 
wings, medial, reaching nearly to the centre of the tail: 5th quill 
longest: 4th and 6th sub-gqual to it: 1st, three inches, and 2nd, one 
inch less the Sth: primaries*plus the tertiaries, one inch. Tail, ex- 
tremely strong, moderately wedged : the six central feathers with the 
shafts bent inwards, and the webs very spinous; the laterals similar 
‘ut less strong ; the tips of the whole bifurcate. 
= Color. fo of the head and lower back, carmine: upper back 
Ww and wings, externally golden yellow: band from the eyes round the 
forehead, ruddy brown: neck, from the eyes, laterally, black; an- 
teally and posteally, white, with five black gular stripes on the anteal 
aspect: breast black with large central drops.of white, more or less 
escent : rest of the body below, and lining of the wings, white, 
sely barred with black: rectrices and their upper coverts, pure 


* œ [n no other species have [ noticed more than one sub-terminal lateral 
"angle; nor is there any other, with the power this possesses, of directing the 
1 whole of the toes to the front, The better to shew the pre-eminence of this 
"sa species, I will add to my paper the description of another belo M = | 
=  sub-gen ub-genus, Pyrrtotia in the sequel. * Ar - 
SPS “TS FFP Ones w. re XI" be > oh b dt, — M | | 
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3, 4, or 5०४०१ whi ots, ranged barwise across the inner webs of 
all the feathers ;—F , the same; save that her cap is black, with a 
white drop om each plume: bill and legs slaty, with a greenish or yel- 
lowish smear; nails dusky: iris, carmine in the male, orange-red in 
the female: orbitar skin, green in both: 15 inches.long by 23 wide, 
and 8 to 9 oz. in weight. | 

N. B.. The young at first resemble the female, and the males do not 
assume their perfect plumage till the second or third year} Black is 
the prevalent wnder-color of the species, and may be seen, unmixed, 
beneath the carmine crest of the males, and mixed with white, dis- 
posed barwise, beneath the carmine of their lower backs. This spe- 
cies breeds once a vear, in May. It moults also but once, between 
lune and October, both inclusive. There is Wu, Pee species 
scarcely distinguishable from this by colors, and ue has been 
confounded, with it by those who venture to de — 
dried specimens. The two species differ, how 










be from one or two 
ver, toto calo in all 


tvpical and characteristic respects. | — 
Sub-genus Daroromus. Species new: Flavigula, yellow throat, 
nobis. हे 


Form. “Bill 12 inch, a fourth longer than, the head; at base as 
broad as high, and soft in the lower mandible; the ridges scarcely 
straight or acute; and the tips very imperfectly wedged; great 
lateral angles of the maxilla, short and raised to the level of the cul- 
men, giving the latter towards the’ base of the bill a character of 
fatness and breadth observable in no other sub-genus : nares shaped 
as in the preceding, but unprotected abeve by a corneous ledge, and 
usually quite hid by the nuchal tuft: orbits, nude: head, less broad 
and not crested : neck. fuller, Shorter, and, with the. = . crested 
posteally - tarsus rather longer than the anteal outer, toe. which is 
distinctly larger than the posteal one: the grasp almost direct ; and 
the two posterior toes wholly, incapable of being brought to the front, 
or even of acting laterally} talons powerful as in tbe last and similarly 
angulated beneath : wings and tail with the general characters of the 
last; only rather more elongated and the latter feebler: Sth quill 
longest: Ist, 34, and 2nd, 1} inches less the 5th: primaries plus ter- 
tiaries 1} to 14 inch; tail much pointed aod oonspicuously wedged. 





Above brilliant parrot-green, duller on the — the head, 
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ems. on the forehead: back of the neck, glossy 
and throat, pale greenish yellow: nee, fo to the 
1, picked. out with pure white, which co- 
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lor occupies the bases of the plumes: body below, slaty grey with 
ñ green smear: wings internally, ahd the Le c wholly, igneous 
cinnamon, with five or six blackish cróss ba upying both webs of 
the primaries, but the inner webs only of the — * and terti- 
aries: tips of the primaries, black brown : rectrices, pure black : lin- 
ing of the wings, whitish with black bars—the ground color tinged 
with the proximate lines: the bill, white with a plumbeous base : 
feet, plumbeous or slaty blue: orbitar skin, green : sexes alike : im- 
mature birds have the chin and throat brown like the forehead: 14 
inches long by 21 wide, and 6 to 7 ounces in weight - 
Yunxina* 

Genus or sub-genus new. Vivia, nobis. Wee-wee of the Nipalese. 

Generic character :— 

Bill shorter tha@m.the head, straight, conical and acuminated : tip 

per mandible, sub wedged—of the lower, pointed 

Nares rounded, and hid by the nuchal tufts. Wings t middle of 
tail; Ist and sob-bastard, 2nd long, Sth longest; all entire: 
primaries longer th — rtiaries, 4 inch. 

Tail medial, so +, the six centrals, even: the six laterals 
extremely gradated: tongue and feet picine ; the anterior and pos- 
teri ter toes equal tó each other and to the tarsus " 

- Species new. V. Nipalensis ; Nipalese Vivia, nobis — | 
_ Form, has been accurately described in the generic character 

Color. Above, greenish yellow, darker and duller on the head 
dorsal neck, and ears: below, white, tinged with yellow, and ocellat- 
ed from the chin to the bréast—cross-barred thence to the tail, with 
black: two white lines dowh each side the head and neck, from the 
bil to the shoulders, enclosing the eyes and ears between them: 
frontal zon e and yellow : rectrices, the two central, black on one 
web, white on theother ; the four next wholly black ; the rest paled on 
the outer webs and tips: wings, dusky brown internally, and void of 
bars; towards the base paled : males with a chesnut forehead, dotted 
with black: females with a saturate green forehead, concolorous with 
the upper surface of the head and neck: sexes of same size? 4 inches 
long by 71 wide, and $ an ounce in weight | i 

“Remarks: ‘These singular little birds are clearly distinguishable 
from the genus Yunz Yductorum) by their Picine tongue and by the 












































neral reader no apology will be necessary for descr the 
(8 we Woodpecker. The Funzine sub-family can nardi 


without any sign ofthe anomalous — 
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structure of their wings, which also assimilates them with several of 
the smaller species = Woodpeckers. Whether they ought to be 
ranged under the genus Picummts of Temminck, I have no means of 
ascertaining. I leave my proposed new genus or sub-genus to the 
discretion of the skilful, who have access to the librariesand museums 
of Europe. 







PiciaN E*. 

Sub-genus Picus, Swainson. Species new.  Pyrrhotis; crimson- 
eared, nobis. = 

Form. Bill two inches long, a third longer than the head: ex- 
tremely powerful and hard throughout: at base higher than broad : 
the ridges sharp and straight: the sides strongly angulated: the tips 
perfectly wedged: great lateral angle of the maxilla extending cen- 
teally three-fourths to the tip, where it is taken up by a single cuneat- 
ing angle: lower mandible not angulated like thempper in its body, 
but similarly so towards its cuneate point: nares and head as in Sul- 
taneus, but the latter not crested : neck neither elongated nor slender ; 
void of crest: tarsi sub-equal to the anteal outer toe, which is rather 
larger than, or equal to, the posteal one grasp rather oblique, the 
posteal toes being directed obliquely outwards, but incapable of rever- 
sion to the front : talons powerful, but only sub-angulated beneath : 

ngs medial, reaching to middle of tail, gradated and formed, as in 
Sultaneus : tail rather short, very moderately wedged ; in structure 
similar to that of Sultaneus : orbits nude 

Color and size. Wings, lower back, and tail, dark cinnamoneous 
or chesnut red, transversely banded with black throughout; head, 
neck, and upper back, brown, merged more or less in dark vinous 
red; the forehead and chin paler, and greyish: the breast and body 
below, black brown, with narrow chesnut bars on the thigh and tail- 
coverts ; behind each ear a brilliant crimson spot :»bill, bright yel- 
low : orbitar skin, dusky green : iris, brown: legs, dark slaty, smeared 
with green or yellow nailsyedusky horn: sexes alike: 12 inches 
long by 18 wide and 5 to 6 oz. in weight 

Remark. Though I have ranged this bird under Swarnson’s sub- 






genus Picus, the curious reader will observe that it does not wholly 





the definition of the group. -It belongs, in fact, by-its*bill to 











r between the two sub-genera. The two .exterior toes are, 
ul , equal; but the bill is ngjther depressed 
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Picus—by its feet to Chrysoptilus : and, strictly speaking, stands. 


ral angles of the maxilla unequal. My principal motive. 
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in adding it to this paper is. (as already stated) to afford an object of 
comparison with the kingly species which is —J—— under the 
oriental imperial style of Sultaneus. | * 

And, now that I have exceeded the limits originally proposed, I 
may as well add the description of another species formiog a complete 
link between the three and four-toed Piciana. 

Genus MALACOLOPHUS ? r ` 

Sub-genus ? y; ER 

Speciesmew. Melanochrysos ; golden and black Woodpecker, nobis. 

Form. Bill 14 inches long, scarcely one-fifth longer than the 
head, at base as high as_broad, neither compressed nor depressed ; 
ridge arcuated and acute, but not carinated ; great lateral angles ob- 
solete ; tips faintly cuneated. 

Nares, elliptic, void of corneous ledge above, more or less denuded 
of plumes. Wingsimedial, to middle of tail: Ist quill, sub-bastard ; 
2nd, long; 4, 5, and 6, sub-equal, and longest. Tail, medjal, equally 
gradated throughout, straight, rather feeble ; tips of all its feathers 
pointed, or evanescently forked : tarsi, longer than the antcal outer 
toe, which is conspicuously larger than the posteal: the inner, small 
but perfect, and furnished with a perfect nail: grasp not oblique : 
orbite nude: head with a full soft crest, more or less pointed at the 
occiput: neck simple* 

Color and size. Chin, throat, abdominal aspect of the neck and 
the breast, black : neck, posteallv, black : lores; cheeks and lateral 
aspect of neck, white : ears, black, in a broad stripe from the. eyes : 
upper back and wings, golden yellow : shoulders, dusky : lower back, 
tail-coverts above, and tail, black : wings internally, the same body 
below, white: cap, in the males, bright sanguine; in the females, 
black; with@white streaks: bill, slaty black: iris, brown: orbitar 
skin, dusky green; legs, clearish green: talons, dusky: 114 to 12 inches 
by 18: 44 ounces. l 

~ Remarks. This species iu size, colors and characters, bears much 
resemblance to the Picus Shorii of Goutn’s work, in which, however, 
the fourth. digit is nailless and obsolete, the rump, crimson, and the 
neck and belly, as in our Sultaneus. == — D 

I have other species serving torunite the 3 and 4-toed Wood- 
peckers by an insensible gradation. These species are closely con- 
nected wi E the well known Picus Viridis and Picus Canus of Europe 


“The tips. — gor dente olor no peculiarity of strueture, either in tbis 

the preceding species. — | ; 
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Ve 5,72 ae. Ys 
Suis Gib mda ० ७७ “By B H. HoposoN Esq. — at. 


Conikosruzs. LAMPROTORNINÆ 2 DiNTIROSTRES, CRATEROPODINJE ? 
LziormicnaN 2 | io xau 
^ Genus Cv ‘tra, nobis. 
~ In the suite of specimens of Nipalese birds forwarded by me, three 
yenrs ngo, to the Zoological Society of London, were three or four of 
the subject of the present article. gp 
They were marked in the imperfect list obligingly returned to me, ' 
as a''new form nearly allied to Pastor." But, if Pastor Roseus be 
the type of that genus, I confess I cannot perceive much resemblance: 
to our bird: and, if a strong arched. compressed bill, united with 
gradated wings and very strong feet, be the marks of the Crateropo- 
dine, to that sub-family, I conceive our bird should be referred, un- 
less the sub-scansorial and guasi- Parian character of its feet do not 
rather affine it with the Leiofrichane. And, certainly, its wings, tail 
and feet have no small resemblance to those of Pteruthius, though its 
bill be totally different and formed very much upon the Timalian model 
~The true station of our bird can only be determined by a more 
accurate knowledge of its habits and economy, than I now possess, . 
applied to better and fuller information than I have any means of 
here acquiring, respecting the general affinities and analogies of the 
Insessores. | i 
What adds to my difficulty in attempting to class the bird accord- 
ing to the S¿urnine relations suggested to me, is, that the so called 
Trallii (very abundant in Nipal) 4s, in my judgment, a typical 
Oriole, whilst the Lamprotornis Spilopterus (also common here) is not 
š erable to TemMiNcx'S genus Lamprotornis, and belongs, I 
shrewdly suspect, to the Brachypodine of Swainson. Without further 
preface I shall now attempt to characterise our bird as the type of a 
new genus but with the necessary prolixity resulting from hesitation - A 
its family and sub-family Greig “>... ADAM ro, 
CuTIiA, nobis. x s" uio 2» १४४ 


! (quasi pedatus) of the Nipalese. 2 क T Past ६५ d aO 


de to the head, or less, Pruse, an wesriy or quite arched 
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smooth. Plumage, soft, simple and discomposed. Wings and tail 
short and firm. Sth alar quill usually longest; two first strongly, 
two next trivially, and both sub-equally, gradated up to the 5th. Tail, 
quadrate; firm, with very long coverts. Tarsi, sub-elevate, very strong, 
and nearly smooth. Anteal toes basally nect, the outer as far as the 
joint; lateral fores sub-equal; central not elongated ; hind very 
large, sub-depressed, and exceediog either of the lateral fores, Nails 
compressed, large, strong, falcate and acute. Tongue, simple, eub- 
cartilaginous, with bifid tip. Type,” Cütia Nipalensis, nobis. Now. 
*254-5 of the specimens and drawings apud Zoological Society of 
London. In order to illustrate the affinities of our bird, I proceed to 
compare it with Pastor Roseus und with Lamprotornis Spilopterus. 
-In Pastor Roseus, as in all the typical Pastors in my possession, the 
bill is longer than the head, straight, conico-cylindric, and softieh, 
towards the base. .-Its base is angulated, and the plumes of its head 
carried forwards to the anteal eud of the nares, are pointed, glossed 
and elongated. The ample and pointed wings have the Ist quill 
radimentary, the 2nd long. and sub-equal to the 3rd, which is always 
the longest. The tarsi are considerably lengthened and heavily scaled, 
The toes have the laterals equal; the hind rather less, and the central 
fore considerably elongated. The outer fore toe has a basal con- 
*nexion; the inner none. The nails, though large and by no means 
blunt, are neither curved nor acumiuated in any special or significant 
degree. In Lamprotornis Spilopterus the wings are precisely similar 
to those of Pastor Roseus. ‘The bill of Lamprotornis—which is scarcely 
longer than the head, uniformly sub-arched and not angulated—so far 
agrees with that of our Catia, But its base is depressed, whilst før- | 
wards it has only a slight compression and sub-cylindric outline. It 
is, besides, sharply pointed, saliently nbtched, and its trenchant fine 
tomis are deeply interlocked 
Carry these peculiarities a little further and you have the bill of 
Chloropsis, thg birds of which genus further agree with Lamprotornis 
Spilopterus almost entirely in the nature of their food, dwd the struc- 
ture of their tongues and stomachs 
On the other hand, the harder, blunter, more solid and compressed 
bill of Catia, united as it is with a simple tongue, a subtriturating 
stomach, and a diet consisting of hard seeds and hard insects, would ` 
t affine our bird to Pomatorhinus and its alii-s, but for the scansorial 
feet. ln Lamprotornis Spiopterus the nares are still round and short, ~ 
though there’be somewhat more approach to a nude, membranous 
in Pastor Roseus. In Lamprotornis, the lower tarsi, rather 
structure qf the feet, seem to indicate less. terrestrial habits - 
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than those of Cútia : for, in. the former, the anteal digits are freer, 
and the lateral ones shorter in proportion to the central and to the 
hind one, than in the latter ; whilst the nails have rather less than 
more of the Parian attributes. Lastly, the pointed and. burnished 
feathers on the head of Lamprotornis Spilopterus are wholly wanting 
in our bird. In Spilopterus they seem to intimate relationship. with 
the Stares. .Nor is the intimation unrequired by those who cluim 
such fellowship for this bird, in as much as its habits and essential 
structure savour more contrast than similitude with the Simrnide. 
As for our Cátia, amidst all its anomalies (so to speak, with refers 
ence to one's own ignorance) of structure, there is certainly some- 
thing Sturnine in its aspect; and by certain peculiarities of its feet 
and wings, as well as by its variegated plumage, it bears some resem- 
«blance to Sturnellu, a genus °‘ leading directly to the true Starlings.” 
Species new. C. Nipalensis, nobis; Nipalese Ciitia, nobis. Habitat, 
central and northern regions; adheres to the forests, feeding on hard 
insects and on seeds. Gregarious and arboreal. 

. Color and size. Male, above, brilliant rusty yellow, with jet-black 
remiges and rectrices. Cap, and a large apert central portion of the 
wings slaty; the former confined all round, by a black band pro- 
ceeding through the eyes from the nares. Below, from chin to legs, 
pure white; from legs inclusively to tail-coverts, flavescent: the 
flanks broadly cross-barred with black: a spot of the same hue at the 
base of the maxilla: most at the alar quills and the lateral tail fea- 
thers, tipped with white: lining of wings, and wings internally and 
basally, albescent : bill, above blackish, below plumbeous : legs orange 
yellow : iris, brown : 7 to 7% inches long by 10% to 11 wide: bill +$ 
tarsus 1,4: central toe १३, hind The female is a trifle less in 
size. Her mantle ig variegatéd by longitudinal black drops: and her 
cheek band is brown instead of black, especially on the ears | 
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VIT.— Nest of the Bengal Vulture, (Vultur Bengalensis ;) with obser- 
seFvdtions on the power of scent ascribed to the Vulture tribe. By 
deutenant J. HUTTON : — 


the Sth December, 1833, I found four vgltures' nests in a large 
tree, near the village of Futtehgurh, on the road from Nee- 
much to Mhow. These nests were of great thickness, and were cons. 
structed of small branches and twigs, mixed with dead leaves; three 
contained cach one egg. of a large size The- 
nest was occupied by a solitary young one, jyst hatched, and 
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thinly clad, or rather sprinkled over with a short down of an ashy 
color. Near this tree were two others, on each of which were three 
or four similar nests, but as they were difficult of access, I did not 
ascertain their contents. 
» Deeming the little one too young to take from the nest, I ordered 
my servant, who had climbed the tree, to leave it there, intending to 
take it, if not flown, on my return from Mhow, whither I was then 
proceeding. On the 21st of the same month I returned to the spot, 
and finding the bird still in the nest, made a prize of it and bore it 
away to my tent. The old vultures offered not the slightest resistance, 
but sat stupidly watchiug the robbery we were committing. 
~ On offering the young vulture raw meat, it fed greedily, and gave 
me reason to believe that it would be no difficult task to rear it, since 
it proved willing enougrh to feed - 
l was much astonished to see the little progress it had made in 
growth and plumage, since I discovered it, a period of thirteen days; 
in which time most of the smaller birds would have been nearlv ready 
to leave the nest; whilst my gluttonous friend had not even the 
smallest symptom of a feather. The whole bird was clothed with a 
light cinereous down, except on the neck, where it was partly bare, 
being in patches. The lore and round the eyes naked and livid ; 
the eyes small and irides dark; cere and beak, black; legs and feet 
leaden black; claws black. It had no power to stand on its legs, 
owing to the great weight of the body 
q After feeding, or when hungry, it emitted a fractious peevish cry, 
like a sleepy child 
. 1 placed it in a basket with tome straw to keep it warm, and thus 
took it to Neemuch 
When about three weeks old, the pale cinereous down with which 
it had at first been clothed, gave place to a down of a much darker 
i color, the head alone retaining its first clothing. Ata month old, or 
." rather thirty-three days from the time I first discovered it, the-prime 
and secondary quills, greater wing coverts, Scapulars, tail feathers, and 
a few feathers on the upper part of the back near the neck, made their 
appearance, but their growth was extremely slow, being very little ad- 
vanced four or five days after. The bird was still unable to stand 
— A although his strength had increased, the weight and increase of bulk Of | 
the body still rendered his legs of no use. Once or twice on placing 
» * him on the ground, he swallowed several large stones, about the size 
|. Of a sparrow s egg, and these I found voided three days afterwards in 
. the basket which served him for a nest. In a week's time the prime 
| erem ha e * 
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quills grew to an inch and a half long. The size of the body increased 
rapidly, and the bird supported itself on the knee joints, but could 
not yet stand at forty davs old. 
- Its appetite became now no easy matter to satisfy, a pound of 
flesh at a meal being thought nothing of. At six weeks old the 
ruff round the neck was clearly discernible, and the quills of the wings 
were about three inches long. The top and hind part of the head 
began also to lose the soft thick down which had hitherto clothed it, 
and presented a naked bluish skin. 
On the 20th January it stood upright for the first time, being 
about forty-three or forty-four days old. 
` At two months old, the back, shoulders, wings, lower part of the 
neck above, rump and tail were clothed with dark brown feathers, 
approaching to black; the thighs were still only clothed with down, 
as also the sides and belly. The ruff was thickly formed and com- 
posed of wery narrow brown feathers; the breast partly clothed with 
=- marrow pendant feathers of a lighter brown and with the shaft whitish. 
Head closely covered with a fine soft woolly down of an ashy 
whiteness, which had again sprung up. Crop covered with pale 
brownish down. Legs greyish lead color. TE 
It was now so tame, as to become a perfect nuisance; for no sooner 
s did it see any person, than it ran towards them screaming and flap- 
| ping its long wings, with the head bent low, and neck drawn in to- 
wards the body, often pecking at the feet of the person thus inter- 
cepted. Many were the thumps and kicks the luckless bird received 
from the servants, who most cordially detested him, as their bare 
Yeet were often assailed and cut with the sharp blows of his curved 
beak. Still, through good and evil, he remained with us, roosting at 
night sometimes on the top of my bungalow, and at other times 
| “wandering to some of the neighbors. Often did I wish that he would 
f “take unto himself the wings of the morn and flee away; for he never 
| ‘entered the house without making it so offensive as to be scarcely 
“bearable. Yet, having brought the evil upon myself, I was bound 
to bear it with patience, and at length when I almost began. to despair 
E of ever getting rid of him, he deserted his usual haunts on the 10th 
— May, being then five months old, and, I am happy to say, I saw him 
. mo more. oai * 
T once shot a pair of adult birds, male and female, which were 
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The plumage of the male is dark brown above deepest on the 
wings and tail; under parts of a lighter shade of brown, the shaft and 
middle of each feather being dashed with a dirty white, or buff co- 
lored ‘streak ;—head and neck of a dirty livid color, and destitute 
af feathers, but scattered over with short hairs ; at the bottom of the 
neck a ruff of long, narrow and pointed feathers ; the crop covered 
over with short brown feathers, and slightly overhanging the breast. 
Bill strong and black at the end, but paler at the base; nostrils 
lateral; irides dark hazel; lezs thick and blackish; claws black and 
strong and not much hooked. 

Length 2 feet 74 inches; breadth 7 feet 51 inches. 

The female in length was 3 feet 1 inch, and in breadth 7 feet 74 
inches ;—the plumage above is much lighter, being of a buff or pale 
fawn-colored brown; under parts of a dirty white; irides dark hazel; = 
bill strong and dark at the end, but of a greenish livid color at the 
base;—the claws are longer and more hooked than in the male. 

The native name is Giddh. J 

This is the Bengal Vulture (Vultur Bengalensis) of authors ;—it 
is gregarious to the full extent of the word, not only flying and feed- 
ing in flocks, but also building its nests in company. 

~ The male bird above described, rather exceeds the size given by 
LATHAM and Colonel SYKEs. 

In Lovpon’s Magazine of Natural History is a long dispute 
between Mr. WATERTON, the author of ** Wanderings in South Ame- 
rica," and AupuBoN, the American Ornithologist, respecting the re- 
markable powers of smell so long ascribed to the Vulture tribe. 
The latter gentleman, backed by several friends, maintains that sight 
alone conducts the Vulture to his prey, and he relates a number of 
experiments which he tried in America relative to this subject. Mr. 
AWaATkRTON, on the other hand, ridicules these experiments, and brings 
forward much to invalidate them, and in favor of the old notion. It 
-had perhaps, however, been better if these gentlemen had borne in 
‘mind the saying ** medio tutissimus ibis," and allowed due weight to 
both these senses combined. 
~ The view which either party takes of the subject, will be gathered 
best from Mr. WarkRrON's own words, which L transcribe from the 
39th No. of the Magazine :— 7 i 

— The American philosophers have signed a solemn certificate that 
they feel assured that tpe two species of vultures which inhabit the 
United States, are guided to their food altogether through their sense 


(ef sight and not that of smell :—I, (WaATERTON) on the contrary, say 
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that all vultares'can find their food through the medium of their olfac- 
tory nerves, though it be imperceptible to the eye.” ` | 
‘This is said with reference to an article in No. 38 of the same 
Magazine, signed by several scicntific men in America, stating it to 
be their opinion, " that they (the vultures) devour fresh as well as 
putrid food of any kind, and that they are guided to their food alto- 
gether through their sense of sight and not that of smell 
On this subject it appears to me that the parties, like the dispu- 
tants in the fable of the Chamelion, “ both are right and both are 
wrong,” as I think may be shewn from the arguments on either side, 
and also from an experiment I made myself at Neenuch. Mr. WATER- 
TON affirms that the vultures of the United States never feed on 
other than putrid carcasses, while his opponents declare that they feed 
alike on fresh and putrid substances 
— Our Indian Vultures decidedly feed as readily on a recently de- 
ceased animal, as on a putrifying one, and I have repeatedly seen 
flocks of the Bengal vultures at Neemuch squabbling over the carcass 
of a camel or an ox, which had not been dead more than a few hours, 
and which was as yet perfectly fresh 
Sight alone in these cases guided them to their prey. The young 
bird above described was always fed with fresh raw meat 
This does not, however, by any means prove that the vulture is 
eficient in the powers of smelling carrion The effluvium from 
any decomposing body, being, as Mr. WATERTON observes, lighter 
- than common air, naturally rises on high, and a flock of vultures 
soaring above, and coming in contact with a tainted current, receive 
warning that a banquet awaits them on earth, causing them to search 
about in every direction for the desired object in the same manner 
as a dog would do. | 
Tt often happens that an animal dies in some thick covert where 
the vultüres cannot discover it, unti] the vapour arising from the de- 
composing body warns them that food ear, and excites them t 
— closer search. Thus, having caught Mi e tainted current of air, the 
= bird wheels round and round in decreasing circles as the scent grows 
stron r, until nt length it alights on some tall tree near the spot 
haps on the ground, casting its piercing glances on all sides in 
e hope of discovering the savoury morsel? which, if perceived, 
tantly attacked “ tooth and nail "4 xis 4 "r^ 
y very possibly happen, ho vever, tbat the vulture after hav- 
the —— odour to the regions of earth, r 
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appetite with the rich and tantalizing morsel, be compelled reluctantly 
to quit the perfumed spot. 

Thus the faculties of sight and scent are both necessary to enable 
the vulture to discover its prey,—sometimes singly, as when it is 
fresh, —sometimes combined, as when it is decayed and hidden. 

Thus 1 should pronounce the power of scent in these birds, althouch 
strongly developed, to be in aid of sight, and it may be deemeda 
secondary and auxiliary means of discovering food. 

The following experiment I tried at Neemuch. A recently killed 
dog.was encased in a coarse canvas bag, and hung up in a large ġar- 
kat tree, so that no bird soaring above could possibly see it. On the 
morning after, 1 went to reconnoitre, and saw a number of vultures 
sitting on the upper branches of the tree, and on some of the neigh- 
boring ones, of which there might be about a dozen. These birds 
were not, however, attracted to the spot by any effluvium from the 
dog, as it was still quite fresh, —but they had resorted there to roost 
the evening before, and had not as yet aroused themselves from their 
lethargy. 

On the fourth day I again repaired to the spot and found about 
twenty vultures sitting on the tree, all of them being on that side, 
directly over the body of the dog, which had now become very offen- 
sive ;—there were also several vultures soaring aloft in wide circles 
above the tree, one of them every now and then descending and 
alighting. Not one bird was to be seen on any of the neighboring 
trees,—nor on anv part of the chosen tree, excepting that immedi- 
ately over the carcass. That these birds were not roosting, is proved 
from the hour of the day beimg eleven ;—and besides on the morning 
that I saw them at roost, they were scattered over the whole top of 
the tree, which is an enormous arkat ‘or banyan tree,—as well as on 
some of the adjoining ones, while on this forenoon they were confined 
to the tree, and also the one portion of the tree in which the putrid 
carcass of the dog was concealed 

I therefore conjecture that the smell of the decomposihg body had 
mounted on high, and the vultures wheeling above had come in con- 
tact with the savoury vapour, soaring round in wide circles in hope 

‘of espying the object from which the scent “that told of prey pro- 
. ceeded k 

Seeing nothing below, but still smelling the putrid carcass, they 
, had gradually narrowed their flight, until they alighted on the iden- 
tical tree in which lay the hidden banquet. Thus I conclude that the 
that of scent in these birds has been ascribed to thew, in truth, and 









t is this ty which gives them notice of the prey awaiting 
and induces them to search with keen and eager glances over 
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the earth, until the eye rests on the precise spot. Itis therefore their 
acute faculty of scent, combined with their keenness of vision, which 
directs the vulture tribe to their prev | 

6 Thus I think I have shewn that the three points in dispute, re- 
specting ‘the vultures of the United States are not applicable either to 
the Indian or Bengal vultures*, both of which are gregarious, both 
feed om fresh as well as putrid substances, and both discover their 
prey by the combined faculties of scent and sight. 











VHI.— Notes taken at the post-mortem eramination of a Musk Deer. 
By A. CAMPBELL, Esg., Nipál Residency, June 24, 1834 


[Addressed to J. T. Pearson, Esq., Curator, Asiatic Society.) 


I have the pleasure to send you, for the museum of the Asiatic 
Society, a very perfect skin (head and feet included) of the Thibetan 
Musk Deer, as well as of the Wah of the Bhotiahs, Ailurus Ful- 
gens of the zoologists, and hope they may reach you in the same 
perfect state they are now in. The musk has been a full grown male, 
aud a large one too. The natives of Nipdl make a marked distinction 
between the Trans- Himálayan animal, and the Cacharya one, or that 
which inhabits the country along the foot of the snows on this side of 
the great snowy mountains; ranking the musk of the former much 
higher than that of the latter variety. The specimen now sentis of the 
Trans- Himalayan animal. The notes appended are of the Cis-Himálayan 
one. Through the kindness of Mr. Honason, I have had opportunities 
of examining specimens of both animals, but without observing any 
important difference between them. The musk pod of the Thibetan 
animal is covered with short tlose hair, while that of the Cachar one 
is clothed with very long hair, and hangs more loosely from the 
belly. I believe the musk of both, when unadulterated, to be much 
„alike, and that the superficial value attached to the Thibetan animals 
produce, arises from the circumstance of its being less frequently 
impregnated with foreign substances, for the purpose of increasing 
its weight and bulk, than the Cachar article. The pods, as they are 
found in the market, whether Thibetan or Cacharya, vary a good deal 
= appearance, and hence the general divisjon of them above noted 
i subdivided the thinner skinned ones being called Kdghast, or 

sapery, the thicker skinned ones Ganauta | + “>> ५.६ 
aided Vulture, Vultur “Taqi Bengt Vulture, Vali tesis 
abits of the Pondicherry Vulture (V. Pontieerianwus) I know 
lly. se y or in pairs,—never I beligye ip flocks. (? 
a d habita of the king 
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~You will readily observe that the anatomical notes are very incom- 
plete, and that they have been copied “ in fhe rough” as made at the 
dissection ; but their accuracy, and the interesting nature of the 
animal they appertain to, may nevertheless render them acceptable 
to the curious in such matters. 


A musk deer (Cacharya) male, mature.—Length from vent to 
occiput 2 feet 24 inches: occiput to snout 7 inches: tail a mere 
rudiment, 14 inch long, terminating in a tuft of hair like a shaving 
brush. The anus surrounded by à ring of soft hairs, the skin under 
which is perforated by innumerable small pores secreting an abomi- 
nably offensive stuff; pressure brings out the stuff liquid, like 
melted honey. Scrotum round, and naked; space between it and 
anus naked, also for a small space towards the groins. Penis 34. 
inches long, terminating in the musk bag, which is in this animal 
globular, a little flattened on the surface towards the gyound—14 
inch in diameter either way, and thickly covered with long hairs ; 
it is pendent from the belly, not like the BAotiah musk deer examined 
last year, in which it was bound up to the abdominal parietes. At 
the centre of the musk bag is a circular hole, large enough to admit 
a lead pencil; its edges are naked and moist. At the posterior 
margin of this hole is the orifice of the penis. "The penis is, in fact, 
terminated by the musk bag, which might be called correctlv the 
preputial bag. The bag is composed of two distinct membranes, 
apparently unconnected with one another, except at the margin of 
the circular external hole. The external membrane is vascular and 
strong, the internal one’ is silvery, shining, and not vascular: it 
resembles the retina of the eye, as it is seen on dissecting the eye 
from without. The inner membrane Which: forms the cavity of the 
bag is lined internally with a few scattered hairs. The musk is soft, 
of a reddish brown color, and granular: its appearance and con- 
sistence is precisely that of moist ginger-bread. Around the margin 
of the hole of the bag is a circle of small glandular-lo6king bodies, 
/.— more numerous towards the side of the penis, (the posterior margin.) 
Ñ The flesh of the animal is dark red, and not of musky smell. Bladder 
very large, G inches long, 23 broad. The liver flat, one lobe only, 
with a cleft in its margin at the attachment of the central ligament. 
- Length of liver from left to right 64 inches, from anterior to inferior 
aspect 3} inches thick: at its extreme right one inch, at its extreme 
x Je eft h: | half an inch, Gall-bfadder oval-shaped, pendulous from right half 
_of liver, three inches long, 2% in diameter. The gall duct penetrates 
-the intestine 2} inches from the pylorus of last or fourth stomach. 
Spleen thin, four inches long, 24 broad. Kidneys unilobed, not sul- 
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‘cated on their surface, 14 inch long, one inch broad. Stomachs four, 
“all respects ruminant. The large bag, or first stomach, mean 
length 8 inches, breadth Ginches. Entire length of intestines 40 
feet. From the pylorus to cecum 28 feet, from cecum to vent 12 
feet. One cecum 13 inches long, and 2 inches in diameter. The 
small intestines, which are round and thread-like, as well as the larger 
ones, are very thin coated ; average diameter of large ones near the 
rectum 2 inches. Right lung the larger, three-lobed; left. lung 
three-lobed also, a small centre lobe of which lies below. the apex of - 

the heart. Heart 3 inches long, 2 in diameter. 
Another Musk Deer, May 28, 1835. | 

-No branches from the arch of the aorta. The ascending aorta one 

inch from the arch, gives off, first, à common trunk, immediately 

“pe divided into the left subclavian and left vertebral—second, 2} inches 
higher: it (the aorta) divides into two branches; viz. the right 
cephalic, and the common trunk of the right subclavian and right 
vertebral, 

The os hyoides is formed of a small centre body and two horns, 
each of the two pieces having a posteriorly directed process for inser- 
tion into the head of the thyroid cartilage. The cornua are articulated 
with a small process of the temporal bone below the meatus audito- 
rius. The larynx one inch long. The trachea to the first branch 
given off, (which is on the right side) eight inches long : one inch 
further on it divides at once into four branches, the first branch goes 
to the highest of the ——— of the right lung. The cartilaginous 
rings of the trachea incomplete behind 

| i Dimensions of the '* Wah''sof the Bhotiahs aim 
_Ailurus Fulgens, or male, mature. तकव म्हाका 
From snout to tip of tail, 37$ inches. | 

-From the sole of fore foot to superior crest of scapula, 94 ins. 

‘From foramen magnum to snout, taken with callipers, 53 inches 

— Length of tail 6 inches 
-From first cervical vertebra, to first vertebra of the tail, 16} inches, 
«Greatest circumference of head round the angle of the jaw, 10 ins. 
Length of humerus, 5 inches. - ada h 
Length of fore-arm, 4j inches. e TONS 1 
_ From wrist to tip of middle finger, 2 inchge. —— — — - 
. Length of femur, 44 inches... 0 dnt t «ney ad Y WE ie 
Un casam of tibia, and fibula, 54 inches. + mot Diced nm 
om heel to tip of middle toe,.44 inches. =») ow 
ixth round lower part of thorax, 12ánches. | 0 r 
"rom anterior.edge of the orbit to tip of snout, lg inches. . 
From external opening of the ear to the tip of the nose, 33 ins. 
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IX.—Some account of the Wars between Burmah and China, together 
with the journals and routes of three different Embassies sent to Pekin 
by the King of Ava; taken from Burmese documents. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. BURNEY, Resident in Ava 


The chronicles of the kings of Prome, Pagan, and Ava, which are 
comprised in 38 volumes, and brought down to the year 1823, contain 
accounts of several disputes and wars between those sovereigns and ` 
the emperors of China.  Tagaung, the original seat of empire on the 
Erdáwadi, is said to have been destroyed by the Tartars and Chinese 
before the birth of Christ. In the reign of Puvcvo'-zó-pr, the third 
king of Pagan, who reigned between A. D. 166 and 241, the Chinese 
are said to have invaded his kingdom with an immense army, over 
which that king obtained a great victory ata place called Kó-thdám-bf ; me~ 
but neither the date nor the cause of this war is given. The 42nd 
king of Pagan, ANÓRA-THÁ MeEna:-z6, who reigned between A. D. 
1017 and 1059, invaded China,—in what year is not mentioned,—for ` 
the purpose of obtaining possession of one of Gaupama’s teeth; 
which is said, however, to have refused to quit China. This king 
had a meeting with the emperor of China, and the two sovereigns 
lived together for three months, But at what place is not mentioned 
During ANORA-TAA-z0’s residence in China, the emperor daily sup- 
plied him with food dressed in various gold and silver vessels, which 
on the departure of the king, he is said to have delivered to the 
emperor of China's religious teacher, with + em to dress food. 

' jn them daily, and make offerings of it to AMA's tooth. This 
proceeding induced many sucteeding emperors of China to demand 
the presentation of the same kind of vessels from the kings of Pagan 

d Ava, as tokens of their tributary subjection to China. In the 
year 1281, during the reign of NARA-THI-HA-PADE', the 52nd king 

of Pagan, the emperor of China sent a mission to demand such gold 
and silver vessels as tribute ; but the king having put to death the 
whole of the mission, a powerful Chinese army invaded the kingdom 
°“ of Pagan, took the capital in 1284, and followed the king, who had 
fled to Bassein, as far as a place on the Erdwadt below Prome called 
Taroup-mó, or Chinese point, which is still to be seen. "The Chinese 

—  : army was then obliged te retire in consequence of a want of supplies; - 

E t in the year 1300, Kvó-zo&, the son of the above-mentioned king - 

= of Pagan, having been treacherously delivered by his queen into the 

— ^hands of three noblemen, brothers, who resided at Myen-zain, a town 

J lying to the southward of Ava, and who forced the king to become 
the sovereignty themselves, another Chinese 
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army came down and invested Myen-zain, for the purpose of assisting 
and re-establishing the king Kvó-zu&. The rebel nobles applied for 
advice to a priest, who recommended them, apparently as a taunt 
to consult tumblers and rope-dancers. Some of that profession were, 
however, sent for, and they, whilst exhibiting their feats before the 
three nobles, repeated as customary words of no meaning, a sentence 
like the following: ‘‘ There can be no dispute when no matter for 
dispute remains.” The nobles seized upon these words, and apply- 
ing them to their own case, observed, If king Kyé-zvA is killed, the 
royal line, which the Chinese have come to restore, will be extinct. 
Accordingly, they cut off the king's head and showed it to the 
Chinese, who then proposed to retire, if the nobles would send some 
presents to their emperor. “The nobles agreed, but upon condition 
hat the Chinese army should first dig a canal; and the Chinese 
generals, to shew the immense numbers of their army, dug in one: 
day, betweep sunrise and sunset, a canal 4900 cubits long, 14 broad 
and 14 deep, which canal near Myen-zain is still in existence*. The 
Burmese chronicles further state, that the little pieces of skin, which 
the spades and other instruments the Chinese used when digging 
this canal had peeled off their hands and feet, being afterwards 
collected, were found to measure ten baskets full, well pressed down 
In the reign of king KyO-zuA, the nine Shan towns on the frontiers 
of China, Maing-mó, Ho-thá, La-tha, &c. are said to have been sepa- 
rated from the empire of Pagan | 
e — [n the year 1412, d the reign of Men:-cauna, the first king 
of Ava, the Shan chi Thein-nt, whose father had been defeated 
| lon that year when marching withe force to attack Ava, invit- 


ey we Chinese to come and aid him against the Burmese, whilst 
modi | 
y were b 
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eging the city of Thein-nt. The king of Ava’s son, who 
h Burmese. army, hearing of the approach of the 


EC. c Chinese FT and lay in wait for them in a wood, from which, 
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d destroyed nearly the whole of their army. In 
year, during the same king of Ava’s reign, and whilst 
e whole of the Burmese army were absent. engaged 
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a Burmese army had gone and attacked and defeated them. They 
bad escaped into China, but their families had been captured and 
brought to Ava. ‘The king of Ava refused to surrender the families 
of the chiefs, and the Chinese general, after besieging Ava for a 
month, found his army so much distressed from want of provisions, 
that he was induced to send in to the kine a proposition, to have the 
dispute between the two nations decided by single combat between 
two horsemen, one to be selected on either side. The King agreed 
and selected as his champion a Talain prisoner named THA-MEIN- 
PARAN. The combat took place outside of Ava in view of the Chinese 
army and of the inhabitants of dva who lined its walls. The Talain 
killed the Chinese, and, decapitating him, carried the head to the kine 
The Chinese army then raised the siege, and retreated into China, 
without the families of the Shan chiefs w 
In the year 1442, during the reign of BnunEN-NARAPADI,. also 
called Du-PA-vGOUN-DAY-AKA, king of Ava, the Chinese again sent a 
mission to demand vessels of gold and silver, which they declared 
ANORA-T'HA-20, king of Pagan, had presented as tribute. On the 
king refusing, the Chinese.again invaded the kingdom in the year 
1443, and now demanded, that THa6-NGaN-suX, the Shan chief of 
Mo-gaung, should be surrendered to them. This person, together with 
an extensive kingdom belonging to him, had been conquered by the 
° Burmese in 1442, and the Chinese, who styled him.the chief of 
Maing:-mó, apparently from the circumstance of a territory of that 
name on the S/Aue-li river having been co sed within his domini- 
ons, are stated to have begn at war with him for several years, when 
the Burmese conquered him. The king of Ava advanced with a 
strong force above Ava to oppose the Chinese, and drove them back 
to Mó:-wán*. The Chinese again invaded Ava in the year 1445, and 
the king again proceeded up the. Erdwadi to oppose them with a 
| large force but before the two armies met, some of the Burmese 
| rs persuaded their king, that as the Chinese would never desist 
i —— "his dominions until TRó-NGAN-BUX was surrendered to them, 
a d be better to comply with their wishes. The king then 
zd feturned to Ava with his army, and on the Chinese following and 
| investing the city, he agreed to surrender TH6-NGAN-BUX, but upon 
hs. éondition that the Chinese army should first go and bring 
| subjection Ya-m-theng, a town ying to the southward of A a, which 
was then in a state of rebellion. The Chinese consented, an 
taking Ya-nh-theng and delivering it over to a Burmese force which 
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killed himself by poison. The king; however, sent his body to the 
Chinese, who are said, after embowelling it and putting a spit through 
it and roasting it dry, to have taken it with them to China, = I 
oT ‘the same king of Ava’s reign, in the year 1449, the Chinese 
- made an unsuccessful attempt to take possession of Mo:-gaung and 
—  Mo:-nhyin, which were at that time considered as portions of the 
Burmese Empire, and the king is said to have made a very handsome 
* present in silver to the then Ts6é:-awan of M6:-gaung named Tuó- 
KYEIN-BUÁ, and his younger brother Tnó-»rour-nvuÁ, for defeating 

the Chinese invading army. 
In the year 1477, in the reign of ManÁ-Tnr-uaA-TBHU'-YA, king of 
Ava, a Talain champion who had lately received the title of Tuametn- 
PARAN, offered, if his master the king of Pegu would entrust him with 
000 men and a favorite elephant, to march beyond Ava to Khan-tt 
on the frontiers of China, and there set up an iron post as the boun- 
dary of the Talain empire. The king of Pegu acquiesced, and Tna- 
MEIN-PARAN succeeded in reaching KAan-tí and marking the boun- 
dary ; but on his return towards Pegu, he was attacked near Ya-nii- 
theng by a Burmese force, defeated and taken prisoner to dua. The 
emperor of China, as soon as he heard of THA-MEIN-PARAN'S pro- 
‘ceeding, sent a force to remove the boundary mark, and the Chimese 
; general, after effecting this object, sent a mission to the king of 
Ava, to demand gold and silver cooking vessels as before. "The king 
refused, but agreed, on a proposition again made by the Chinese, 
that the right of ee d those tributary tokens should be decided 
j n two horsemen, one to be selected by 
The king accordingly selected as his champion the 
n prisoner, THA-MEIN-PARAN, who defeated the Chinese cham- 
and the Chinese army again retreated to China. A strong 
 süspicion as to the veracity of the Burmese historian will be excited 
















Mva was decided by single combat, but the name and deseription of 
the Burmese champion were the same on this occasion as in that 
— "before related in the annals of the king MEN:-oauNo the first 
१ Sy the year 1562, TsngN-Bvu'-wvÁ-vxN, (lord of many ety नळ 
phatits,) the great king of Pegu, after conquering Ava, M5:- Zen 

| a S: c adn de pier the drontiers of T Mad. and 
saion of the hine Shan towns (Kd-Shanipyi oc Kó-pyt-daung). 
$. Tei-quen, H6-thé, Lá-thá, Másná, Tanai, Mö: wu 
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Kaing:-mgh; and Maing:-Lyín or Maing:- Liy, all of which, with the 
exception of Kaing-mah, now, and apparently were at that time, 
under the dominion of China. The chief of Mé:-meit, then subject to 
Pegu, had complained, that the inhabitants of those nine Shan towns 
had committed some aggression on his territory, and the emperor of 
China, it is said, declined to assist those towns when attacked by the 
king of Pegu's army, because they had been once subject to the kings 
of Pagan. The Pegu army, after conquering the country, built monas- 
teries and pagodas, and established the Buddhist religion there in its 
purity, 
१ In the year 1601, Nyauno MEs:-DARA H, king of Ava, after re-build- 
ing the city, aud re-establishing the kingdom of Ava, which the 
Peguers had destroyed, proceeded with a large force against the 
Ts6;-buah of Ba-mó*, who had taken advantage of the downfal of the. 
extensive Pegu empire left by TsugN-BYu'-MYA-YEN, and set himself 
up as an independent chief. On the approach of the king, the chief 
of Ba-mé called Tuó-rskiw, fled to Yunan, and the king after taking 
Ba-mó, advanced beyond Maing-Tein, and sent his son, the heir 
apparent, close to Yunan with a message to the Chinese governor, 
threatening to attack him if he refused to surrender the fugitive 
chief. The governor made a reference to the emperor of China, who 
directed the chief to be surrendered, observing, that he was a subject 
of Ava, and that if the Chinese protected him their territory would 
be disquieted. The chief of Ba-mó was killed in an attempt to make 
his escape, but his corpse with his wife and children was sent to the 
prince of Ava by the governor of Yunan, and taken to the king, who 
appointed another 150 -buihof Ba-mó, and returned to Ava.. Some 
Burmese historians state, that the fugitive chief of Ba-mé took poison 
killed himself; but the account &bove given is taken from the 
tion of the Royal Chronicles, revised under the orders of the present 
ng of dva | बहा जक 
n the year 1658, during the reign of MENG:-Yk'-YANDA-MRIT, also 
ral ed INGA-DAT-DAYAKA, king of Ava, YouNsLH1 (Du Haups's Yona- 
Lig), who had been set up as emperor in the southern provinces of 
‘hina, having been attacked by the Tartars from the north 
-myín (Chinese TAeng.ye-chow), and sent a message to 
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mese write this, name Ban-màó, although they pronounce it Ba-mój. 
Momo and Fún Shan la es, and Mdn iu most of the other 


means a village "Boe eft he Shans call this place Man-mé, and 
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that he dare not forward such a message to Ava, and YouNsrut' then 
offered to become a subject of the king of Ava. "The Ts6:-buah made 

‘a reference to Ava, and the king ordered him to allow YousN-rur 

‘and his followers to come in, upon condition that they relinquished 

their arms, and to forward them to Ava.  Youw-rmi' then came in 
with upwards of sixty of his nobles, including the governor of Maing- 

Tsi or Yunan, and 600 horsemen, and the whole were forwarded to 

Ava, and a spot of ground in the opposite town of Tsagain was allot- 

ted to them. The Burmese chronicles, however, create an impres- 

sion, that Youx-LHi' desired to carve out a new kingdom for himself 

in Burmah;—and state, that before coming into Ba-mó, he ordered a 

large army which was stil under his orders, to march after him 
towards Ava by two different routes, one portion bv Mó:-meit, and 
=the other by Theinsnt and Md-né* Shortly after YouN-rni' reached 
Ava, accounts were received that a large force belonging to him was 
attacking the Burmese territory near Mó:-meit, and when questioned 

by the Burmese, YousN-rur said, that his generals were not aware 

of his having become a subject of the king of Ava, but that he would 

write a letter, bv showing which the Chinese generals would desist 

The king of Ava, however, preferred marching a force against the 
hinese, who defeated it, as also a second force, and then came down 

and attacked the city of Ava. Some of the exterior fortifications 

were carried, and the Chinese penetrated to the southward, set fire 

to the monasteries and houses, and desolated a large tract of country 

in that direction. They then returned to the assault of the city, but 

were repulsed with much loss; and a heavy fire being kept up 
against them from the guns on the wells, which were served by a 
foreigner named Mi-THAki Karan (Mr. Corrom ?) and a party of 

native Christians, a shot killed a man of rank among the’ Chinese 
e who then retreated from before Ava, and proceeded towards Md -né 
| 2 and joined the other portion of YouN-rHi"s army, which had b 
— — ordered to march down by Thein-nf and Mó-né. The king then 
t repaired the fortifications of Ava, and summoned to his assistance his 
two brothers, the chiefs of Taung-ngií and Prome. "The Chines y 
: when united again advanced from Mé-né, and succeeded, — 
-standing many attempts made by the Burmese to stop and chec 
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them, in again investing Ava, which they besieged for several months 
The families and property of many of the Burmese troops being out- 
side of the city, were seized by the Chinese and maltreated or 
destroyed ; and this circumstance, joined to a great scarcity of pro- 
visions, created much sorrow and suffering among the besieged. The 
troops had neither rice nor money to purchase it, and on applying 
to the king, he observed that they had received their grants of paddy 
land for their services, and that he had no rice to give them ; at the 
same time. he stationed. some of his women at the palace-gate with 
rice for sale. 'The commanders of the troops at last complained 
against the king to his younger brother, the prince of Prome, who, 
in. the. month of May 1661, entered the palace, seized the king and 
his family, and assumed the sovereignty with the title of “ Meng-yé= 
gyó-gaung." The dethroned king and his family were, shortly after, — 
sent to the Afhyen-duen river and drowned, and hence he is also ` 
styled in history Ye-gyd-meng, or the king thrown into the water. 
As soon as MENG-YE’-G¥O-GAUNG took the reins of government, the 
affairs of the Burmese began to prosper. He succeeded in several 
successive attacks on the Chinese besieging force in different direc- 
tions, and at last, as the Chinese suffered severely from these attacks 
and from an epidemic disease, they, one night in the month of 
November, 1661, evacuated their entrenchments before Ava and fied, 
leaving most of their baggage and property. 

Shortly after, the king of Ava was advised not to allow YouwN-rnmi' 
and all his Chinese followers to reside together at Tsagain, but to 
make. the latter take the oath of allegiance and then disperse them in- 

_ different parts of the country. The king ordered all the Chinese, 
with the exception of Youn-tuv and the governor of Funan, to be 
sworn; but when the Burmese officers summoned the Chinese to 
attend at the pagoda where the oath was to be administered, they 
refused to come unless the governor of Yunan accompanied them, 
He was accordingly invited also, and on coming to the pagoda and 
seeing many Burmese troops in attendance, he imaginedsthat it was 
their intention to put the Chinese to death. He and several of the 
Chinese suddenly snatched the swords out of the hands of some of 
the soldiers and attacked them, killing many of the Burmese; who,» 
however, at last mounted the enclosure walls of the pagoda, and 
fired down upon the Chinese, until many of them were killed and the, 

Hainder submitted. But as soon as the king of Ava heard of this, 

, he ordered the whole, of the, Chinese, with the exception of: 
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of..20,000 men, under AIN-THI’-WENG; the governor of Funan, which. 
took post at dung-peng-lay, and sent ‘a mission to the king of Ava, 
demanding. YouN-LmHi^ and threatening, on refusal, to attack Avas 
The king summoned a council of his officers, and. observing that in 
the reign of king Du-PA-=YOUN-DAYAKA, TRHÓ-NGKN-BUÁ had been 
surrendered to the Chinese, and in the reign of king NaA-DAT-DAYA-- 
KA they had been made to surrender the Tsó:-buáh of Ba-mó to the 
Burmese, gave it as his opinion, that these two precedents would 
justify his now delivering YouN-rur' to the Tartars. One of the 
Burmese officers expressed his entire concurrence in his Majesty's 
opinion; adding, that the Tartars were very powerful, and that the 
Burmese troops and inhabitants were suffering much from their war 
with the Chinese. Youw-rnui' with his sons and grandsons were accord- 
gly, on the 15th January, 1662, forwarded to the Tartar camp, and 
delivered over to the Tartar general. He, however, sent another 
mission to demand the person of the Chinese governor of Yunan, but 
the king of Ava having replied, that he had executed that governor- 
for ingratitude and treachery, the Tartar camp broke up on the 22nd- 
January and returned to China. The mutual surrender of fugitives 
of every description is now an established principle in the relations - 
between the two kingdoms, and the Chinese are said to enclose care- - 
fully in a large cage and forward to Ava, any Burmese fugitives 
required by the king of Ava | | Sys 
For a full century after YouN-nui^ was surrendered, the Chinese 
and Burmese appear to have continued in peace, but at last, in the 
year 1765, in the reign of TsHEN-BYU’-YEN*, king of Ava, the second 
son of ALoM-PRA, another war broke out between the two nations; 
and as this war is the last which has occurred between them, and is 
often referred to by the Burmese with pride and exultation, and as its ` 
details are recorded with some minuteness, and are really calculated ` 
togive European nations a more favorable opinion of Burmese courage 
tary skill, I shall endeavour to make a free translation of the ` 
— count of it, Which is contained in the 29th and 30th volumes of the ~ 
Chronicles of the kings of Ava. rw fu sup de o SN I 2 
P^ "The causes of that war are said to have been these: a Chinese 
.. named Lorri’ came to Ba-mé and Kaung-todn, with 3 or 400 oxen 
laden with silk and other and applied to the Ba-m - 
e DI. for permission to construct a bridge to. the north of the ` 
dnb, in order to enable him tozcross the Tápeng river. - 
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to a refusal, was impertinent and disrespectfal. The Ba-m4 officers 
suspecting from Loris manner, language; and appearance, that he 
was nota common merchant, but some Chinese officer of rank, seized 
and sent him to Ava with a report of his conduct. He was confined 
at dea in the usual manner; but after a full inquiry and examina- 
tion, nothing of political importance transpiring, he was sent brek to 
Ha-mó, with-orders that he should be allowed to trade as usual, and: 
thataf he really wished to construct a bridge, which however appear- 
ed to the ministers to be only an idle boast on his part, he should be 
permitted to do so wherever he pleased. On his return to Ba-mó, he 
declared that some of his goods which had been detained there when 
he was sent to Ava, were missing or destroyed, and insisted upon 
compensation. "The Ba-mé officers replied, that when he proceeded to’ 
Ava he took only five or six of his men, leaving all the rest in charges 
of his goods, and that if there really was any deficiency, he must look 
for it among his own people, and not among the Burmese.  Lórt 
left Ba-mé much dissatisfied, and on his arrival at Mé-myta, he com- 
plained.to the Chinese governor there, that Chinese traders were ill 
treated by the Ba-mó othicers, who had also sought pretences for accusing ` 
him. and destroying his mefchandise.—He then went to Maing-TsAht, 
and preferred the same complaint to the Tsóuntü, or governor general, 
there. The Tsóuntü observed, that he would wait a little and see if 
any thing else occurred, to prove the truth of Lóri's statement, that 
Chinese were ill used in the Burmese dominions, and not permitted 
to trade according to established custom. About the same time, an 
affray.took place between some Burmese and a Chinese caravan of 
upwards of 2000 ponies witheone LóTa*'ni^ as their chief; which had ` 
come:to Kyaing-tomn and put up to the north of that town at the great 
bazar of Kat-thwáh. The Burmese had bought some goods on credit 
and refused payment when demanded by the Chinese. In this affray 
a Chinese was killed, and the 'Tsó:buáh being absent at Ava at the 
time, Léra'aif applied to the subordinate Burmese officers for justice, 
according to Chinese custom. These officers decided, that the man 
who had committed the murder should, agreeably to Burmese custom 
pay the price of a life,—namely, 300 ticals. LérArr’ refused money, 
and insisted upon the man being delivered over to the Chinese ; but 
the Burmese officers rgplied that such was not their law, and then 
proposed that the man who had committed the murder should be © 
put to death. | LórA's1' dgclared that this would not satisfy them, and 
returned to China with some of the principal traders, and complained 
| Tsóuntü of Ywnan*. That officer being urged, at the same time, | 
* Within the lastesixeyears two cases of accidental homicide occurred at Ava, 
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by the ex-Tsó:buáh's of Ba-má, Theinnt, Kyaíng-toün and other subjects 
of Ava, who had taken refuge in China, to invade the Burmese domi- 
nions, made such a report of the abovementioned circumstances tothe 
emperor of China, as to induce his majesty to order an army to march 
and take possession of Kyaíng-toün. The Tsóuntü put up a writing 
on the bank of the 7876 river containing these words : ** Deliver a man 
to us in the room of our man who was killed, or we will attack you ;" 
and shortly after, a Chinese army under a general named Yi1's-raA»- 
LÔ Ye’, consisting of 50,000 foot and 10,000 horse, advanced and in- 
vested Kyaing-toan, The Tsó:buáh of Kyaíng-toün at the same time 
revolted and joined the Chinese. 
On TsHEN-BYU’-YEN, the king of Ava, hearing of this invasion, he 
dispatched, on the 28th of December, 1765, eleven divisions of troops 
* consisting of 20,000 foot, 200 war elephants, and 2,000 horse, under 
general Ler- wx'- wkNG-DnÓ-Muo* NE-MYÓ-TSI -THV'*, to relieve Kyaíng- 
foun. The Burmese general, on approaching that place, contrived to 
send in some men in disguise, and arrange à combined attack on. the 
Chinese besieging force. "Their cavalry, which was numerous, was 
charged by the Burmese with elephants, and the Chinese being 
defeated, retired to the bank of the Ta/é river, where they took post 
behind some mud-works which they threw up. The Burmese general 
again attacked them and drove them to the bank of the Mé-kAaung 
or great Cambodia river, where the Chinese army again took post; 
but they were attacked here also, their general Yi's-r4-LÓ-vx' killed, 
and their army driven back to China with much loss, and in great 
disorder. The Burmese army then returned to Ava, where they 
arrived on the Sth April, 1766. Tai’ wir-susn and Dó-mar4, the 
Tsó:buáhs of Kyaíng-toín and Lii-ta-tshay-nhit-pana sent excuses, 
stating that they had been forced to join the Chinese; but the king 
of Ava disbelieved them 
In January, 1767, intelligence was received by the king of Ava 
that another Chinese army, consisting of 250,000 foot and 25,000 
horse, had entered the Burmese dominions, and that on their arrival 
on or near Shyü-mue-loün mountain, to the westward of the Meé-khaung 


of a Burmese killing « Chinaman ; and on both occasions, the Chinese residents 
‘successfully used their iufluence with the Burmese prince, MEN-THA-GYI H, to 
have the Burmese executed. Nothing would satisfy the Chinese but the death 


२५९ individuals who had slain their countrymen. 
Let-wé-weng-dó-mhá is the officer in command of the northern en- 


Matus to the palace. The words mean literally, '* left-hand royal entrance 
the dé, or royal, is omitted. This is Systes's Ledougmee, and 
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river - c of š tan ;consiating .of 150,000 foot and 15,000 
| horse, "general X4 N-T8U -TÁ-YENO, was detached by the route of 
Nuay-leít near Mé-wiin against Bamd. His Majesty had before, 
anticipating the return of the Chinese, ordered Kaung-toan to be 
‘reinforced and filled with provisions, so as to enable it to hold out 
under its governor BALA-MEN-DEN, and now directed that two armies 
should proceed from Ava, one by water up the Erdwadi to Ba-mé 
under the LET-WE’-WENG-MHU’, and the other by the land route to 
the westward of that river, under the Win-gyih Maná-TsI'-THU*, 
who should be joined by all the force be micht find at Mo-gaung, 
Máó-nhyen and other towns in that neighbourhood, and then march 
by the Tsandá (Sdnta*) route, and attack the Chinese. On the 30th 
January, 1768, the Wün-gyíh marched with 22 divisions, consisting 
of 20,000 foot, 2,000 horse, and 200 war elephants; and on the 4th æ 
February, the water force, under the Lgr-w&/-wEkNG-DÓ-MHU', CON- 
sisting of 11 divisions, 15,000 men, and with 300 boajs carrying 
‘guns and jinjals, proceeded up the Lrdwadi towards Ba-mó. , 
r From Shyd-mue-loin mountain another portion of the Chinese 
army, consisting of 10,000 horse and 100,000 foot, under general 
"TsugNG-TÁ-LÓ-YE' marched by the Tsandd route against Mó-gaung. A 
body of 5,000 horse and 50,000 foot also took post on Thínzá-nuay- 
dein mountain, whilst the force under general Yi N-TsU-TA-YENG, 
when it reached Ba-mó, stockaded itself along the bank of the river 
atthe spot where the mart is held. | 
La The governor of Kaung-toün, not having sufficient force to go out 
and attack the Chinese, employed himself in repairing the old and 
«constructing new defences, Sx. about that town. The Chiese, leav- 
ing 3,000 horse and 30,000 foot with three generals to defend their 
stockade at Ba-mó, advanced with 70,000 foot and 7,000 horse under 
general Tsu'-rX-YENco himself, and invested Kaung-toan, which they 
assaulted with scaling ladders, axes, choppers, hooks and ropes ; but 
‘the garrison; as previously arranged, met the assailants, not only 
with a heavy fire of cannon and musketry, but with larfe boilers of 
hot dammer and molten lead, and long pieces of heavy timber, which 
they let fall upon them. The Chinese were driven back with great 
‘oss, declaring that the besieged were not men, but aats] or inferior 
‘celestial beings. The Chinese then stockaded themselves around 
‘Kaung "aung ing-toun at a distance of more than 140 cubits. Em. 
. The. LkT-WE'-WENG-MEU', OF Burmese general, commanding the 
— * The Burmese pronounce Tranta as Twanda, 
if The Burmese nat is the same as the Hindu Deva, 
— mese nats are takep frgm the Hindu Mythology. — . PRU ` 
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water force from Ava, — iving at the mouth of the Nat-myet-nhé 

above the town of Shuegti, stopped to allow all his boats to come 

up, and determined, in the meantime, to throw into Kaung-toün -a 
supply of ammunition. He selected three officers who volunteered 

to perform this service with three fast-pulling boats. The Chinese 

had only three boats, which they had constructed on their arrival at 
Ba-mó. The Burmese volunteers succeeded at daybreak one morn- 

mg to pass through the Chinese besieging force stationed to the 
westward of Kaung-toin, and entered that town with the supply of 
ammunition, as well as with presents of dresses and money, which 

the king of Ava had sent to the governor. On the same night the 
Chinese force made another unsuccessful attack. The governor 
arranged with the Burmese volunteers a plan of operations,—namely, 

- that the water force from Ava should first go and attack the Chinese 
posted at Ba-md, and then fall on the rear of the force besieging 
Kaung-tot«, from which the governor should at the same time make 

& sortie. ‘The volunteers: arain at day-break passed through the 
Chinese force stationed to the north-west of the town, and rejoined 

the water force. The general of that force, entirely approving of the 
governor of Kaung-toün's plan of operations, now moved his fleet of 

boats close along the western bank of the Eruwadi to Ba-mó, and 

then, landing his soldiers under a heavy fire from his boats, he 
stormed and carried all the Chinese stockades. The Chinese general 
before Kaung-toün, Tso'-rA-vENG, dispatched upwards of 1,000 horse 

in support of Ba-mó, but the Burmese general placed 2,000 troops 

to prev he Chinese crossing the Len-ban-gya river, and Tsv'-T&- 
— d them Za 
The Burmese general then selected three bold and trusty men to 

pass through the Chinese force before Kaung-toan at night, and 
report to the governor the fall of Ba-mó, and the intention of the 
Burmese general to attack on a certain day the besieging force, On 

the appointed day, the Burmese general, leaving one division of his 

force at Ba-mó, marched with the remaining nine divisions, and 

à attacked the Chinese before Kaung-tozn, and at the same time the 
garrison of Kaung-tonn sallied out. The Chinese, although greatly 
rin numbers, were much disheartened at the loss cf their 
etockudes at Ha-mó, and after three days’ fighting, the whole of the 
ese works before Kaung-toün also were taken. Ten of their 
* ‘aud more than 10,000 men were killed, and the Chinese, ` 
te | fire to the boats which they* had been building, closed losed 
re गंगा 'Tsu'-r&-rENG, and, taking him. up, fled. to their 
ree on Thin-zd-nuay-lein mountain. The Burmese fo Š 
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Chinese, and, driving them out of their stockades on that mountain; 
pursued them as far as Mé-wiin, taking a great quantity of arms, 
prisoners and horses. ` — 

The land force of 22 divisions, which marched from Ava under the 
Wün-gvíh Man-Tsi'-TRU', having arrived at Mo-gaung, after repair: 
ing the defences of that town, and leaving a sufficient garrison in it, 
proceeded to meet the Chinese army, which was advancing by the 
Santa* route. On crossing the Kat-kyo-waing-mó, the Wün-gyíh 
heard that the Chinese army were near Lízó mountain, and sent a 
small party in advance to reconnoitre. This party before it came to 
Liz6 fell in with a party of 1,000 horse, which the Chinese general 
TsHENG-TA-LO-YE had also sent in advance, for the same purpose of 
reconnoitring, and the Burmese, drawing the Chinese into a narrow 
pass between two mountains, where their horse could not form line, 
attacked and defeated them. Judging, however, from this reconnoi- 
tring party only consisting of 1,000 horse, that the Chinese army 
must be of great force, the Burmese party stopped on the bank of 
the Nda-nyent river, and sent some scouts on in advance. These 
returned with the intelligence, that, on ascending the top of a moun- 
tain and climbing some trees, they had seen the Chinese army, which 
amounted to about 20,000 horse, and 100,000 foot. The Wün-gyíh 
then appointed six divisions of his army to proceed with celerity by 
the right, and six by the left, round each side of the Lízó mountain, 
whilst with the remaining ten divisions, he advanced by the centre 
route slowly, and occasionally firing cannon. The Chinese general 
hearing of the approach of, the Burmese, left one-third of his army 


‘to fake care of his stockades ih Lízó, and with the remainder advanced 


to meet the Burmese, and took post on the eastern bank of the Nån- 
"yen river. The Burmese force under the Wiin-gyih came up and 
joined the reconnoitring party on the western bank of the same river, 
whilst the right and left wings, which had reached Lizé by marching 
rouud the rear of the Chinese main army, suddenly attacked and 
carried the stockades there.. The Chinese in those stockades believ- 
ing that the principal portion of their own force was in front of them, 
were completely taken by surprise, aod fled and joined their army 
under general TsHENG-TA-LO-YE'. These wings of the Burmese army 
then fell in with another Chinese force, which was coming from 
China with à convoy of provisions to their armv, and took possession 





© The distance between MO gaung and Santa is said to be only five or six 
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` + For the Shan word Nám, water and small river, the Burmese always write 
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of the whole of the horses; mules and provisions. The Burmese 
generals reported their successes to their commander in chief, the 
Wan gvíh, by a swift horseman, and proposed that their force should 
now fall on the rear of the Chinese army stationed on the east bank 
of the Nédn-nyen, whilst the Wün-gyíh attacked it in front. ~ The 
Win-gyih sent the messenger back approving of the plan of attack 
and fixing the day on which it should take place. On the appointed 
day, the two wings of the. Burmese army fell on the rear of the 
Chinese on two different points, whilst the Wün-gyíh crossed the 
Niin-nyen and attacked them in front with the main army. The 
Chinese generals seeing their army placed between two fires, retreats 
ed and took post at a spot beyond the Lizé mountain; but the Wün- 
gyíh here again attacked them, and completely routed their army, 
100,000 men of which fled to Santa and there threw up new works, 

The Wün-gvih halted his army at Maing:ld, in order to recruit it. 
- The Win-gyih having been taken unwell, the king of Ava recalled 
him, and appointed the Lxr-ws'-wENG-DÓ-MHU', who was in coms 
mand of the Ba-mó water force, to go and relieve the Wén-gyih, 
and with orders to attack and destroy the Chinese army, and then 
take possession of the eight Shan towns, Hothd, Latha, Mind, Tsandd, 
Maing:má, Tsi guen, Kaing-móh, and Mó:wún. The LreT-wx'-wENO- 
pó-wunc' proceeded with his ten divisions from Ba-mé and joined the 
Win-gyih's army at Maing:lá, and soon after advanced and attacked 
the Chinese force at Santé under general TsnuxkNG-TÁ-LÓ-Y&', which 
had been suffering much from want of provisions, the inhabitants of 
the eight Shan towns having refused to comply with the Chinese 
general's requisitions, declaring that tMey were subjects of the king 
of Ava, and afraid to assist the Chinese. "The Chinese were forced 
to retreat, and the Burmese pursued them as far as Funan, taking a 
multitude of prisoners, horses, arms, &c. The LET-WE'WENG-MHU' 
after taking possession of the eight Shan towns, which had hereto- 
‘thrown off their allegiance to Ava, joined another Burmese 
general, thé Win-gyit Maux Tm'-Ha-rHv'RA, who had been sent 
with an army by the route of Lá-ta-tshay-nhít-paná. The two gene- 
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attacked another Chinese force of upwards of 50,000 men, which 
es on a high mountain to the north-east of Theinnf, and one- 
| Peut of these Chinese escaped into their. own country. ` 
DoW x G- DÓ- .and the Wün-gyíh MAX Tni-nHA-THU'RA 
completed his Majesty's service, ethen returned, with the 
oners, guns, &c. which they had taken, to Ava, where they 
rr —* Sd'on'the ?/stMay, 1767; ४८ * he res | 
In the month of November, 3767; another Chinese army, consist- 
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ing of 60,000 horse and 600,000 fot, under the emperor of China's 
son-in-law, MvgNo-Knuov'N-v&', and his brother Tsu'-r&-rLÓ-vx', enter- 
ed the Burmese dominions by the Theinnt route, accompanied by the 
ex-Tsó:buáh of that place, Nao4-AuNG-DUON ; 100,000 men were sent 
at the same time against Ba-mó by the Thinzd-nuay-lein route. On 
this Chinese army attacking Theinní, the governor and other officers 
evacuated the place with most of the inhabitants. The Chinese 
general, Mvk&Nco-Kuou's-vg/ then adyanced with 30,000 horse and 
300,000 foot by the TA(b6 road, whilst the other general, Tsv'-rá - ६.6 - 
YE’, having placed a garrison with the ex-Tsó:buáh in Theinn:, con- 
structed to the south-west of that town, some extensive stockades, 
in which he took post with 20,000 horse and 200,000 foot, and 
made arrangements for forwarding supplies of provisions to that 
portion of their army which was in advance. When a report of this 
intelligence was received at Ava from the Tsó:buáh of 70106, the king 
appointed 30 divisions, consisting of 30 war elephants, 3,000 horse 
and 30,000 foot, under the command of the Wün-gyíh Mana Tsi'-rnuv*, 
to go and meet the Chinese army advancing by Theinnt and 717166. 
This army marched from Ava on the 24th December, 1767. Two 
days after, another army of 20 divisions, 200 war elephants, 2,000 
horse, and 20,000 men, under the Wun-gyih Maná TurHA-THURA, 
marched by SÀue-zd-yan*, up NMyaung-ben-gyth and Pó-gyó, towards 
the rear of the advancing Chinese army, in order, after intercepting 
their. communications with Theinnt and cutting off their supplies, to 
attack the Chinese in the rear. Four days after a third army, con, 
sisting of 200 war elephants, 2,000 horse and 1,000 men, was detach- 
ed under the command of the L&r-wE'-w&NG-DÓ-MHU', with orders 
to advance by the Momeit road, and attack the rear of a Chinese 
force which was advancing by that roadf. 

On the Wün-gyíh Mana Tsi’-THu’ arriving at Ban-gyí? beyond 
Thibdt, he sent forward seven divisions of his army which fell in 
with the Chinese and were driven back. The Wiin-gyih then advanced 
with his whole army, and made an attack the outposts of the 
Chinese force, which were posted on Gout$ B untain to the westward 
of 70४06, for the purpose of drawing the enemy out; but the Chinese 
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general assailing the Wiin-gyih with an immense superiority of force, 
tbe Burmese were defeated with loss, and driven back in great. diss Š 
order. Three regiments were taken prisoners, being unable to extri- 
cate themselves from the midst of the Chinese army, which they had 
penetrated in a charge. The Win-gyih collected his troops and 
retired, thinking only of defending himself. The Chinese general 
pursued the Burmese with increased confidence, until the advance of 
his army reached Bout-thek-kay-byen, The Wiin-gyih sent notice to 
Ava, that every attempt which the Burmese had made to stop the 
Chinese had failed; that they had penetrated as far as Bout-thek-kay- 
byen; and that he had taken post at Loingd-byen-gyih. When this 
intelligence reached Ava on the Sth March, 1768, the whole of the 
ministers and officers were much alarmed, and advised his Majesty 
to fortify the city, and make preparations for receiving the Chinese, 
who were but two or three days’ journey distant. The king abused 
his officers, and declared that if the Chinese came, he and the four 
princes, his brothers, alone would meet and destroy them. 

The Wiin-gyih MAHA Tni'-ua-THU'RA, who was ordered to proceed 
with his force to the rear of the Chinese army and cut off their sup- 
plies, sent a strong detachment in advance under the Tsit-ké-gyih*, 
TEiN-GYA'MEM:GAUNG, to reconnoitre. This officer reported, that AZ. 
the Chinese were advancing in great force, und that he would stockade 
himself and oppose them. The Wün-gvíh fearing to divide his force, 
ordered the Tsit-ké-gyih to fall back, but the latter, being of opinion 
that his retreating from the immediate vicinity of the enemy would 
encourage them, and make them believe that the Burmese force was 
inconsiderable, urged the Wún-gyih to'advance, and thre up a 
stockade with large bamboos. The Chinese came up at night and 
repeatedly attacked this stockade, but without success. As soon as 
the Wün-gvíh learnt the Tsit-ké-gyíh's determination to make a 
stand, he pushed on with the rest of his force, which accelerated its. 
pace on hearing the Mg cannon and musketry, and the moment 
it reached the Tsit-k "s stockade, attacked the Chinese with 
great impetuosity. '"Thé9Chinese were defeated and forced to retire, 
and after the Burmese army had recruited a little, the Wün-gyíh. 
followed the enemy, and attacked and drove them out of La-shi or 
* shyó, where they had stockaded themselves; and again out of 
ú Shyd, until they took shelter in Theinnt "The रण ME followed 
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lonn-dá:gid ford, with orders to stop and cut off a convoy of provi- 
sions which was coming to the Chinese. This service was success- 
fully performed, and the Chinese general ''sv'-rA'-Ló-vE'/ and other 
officers finding their own supplies intercepted, were unable to spare 
any for their armyg which was in advance under MYENG-KOUN-YE' 
The Chinese near Theinnf were soon in great distress from a scarcity 
of provisions, and too uneasy to come out and attack the Burmese 
Hearing a report also, that TEINGYA ? MEN:GAUNG was coming to 
attack them with 1,000 musth elephants, the whole Chinese camp were 
watching the clouds At this time, the Let-wé-weng-mhtd, who 
had marched by the Mé:meit road, arrived with his ten divisions 
and joined the Win-gyih Mauna’ Tui'nHna-THu'nA before Theinnt 
The Let-wé-weng-mhi proposed to the Wiin-gyih to let him march 
on at once with 30 divisions, and fall on the rear of the Chinese 
advanced force near 77105 ; but the Wiin-gyih was of opinion, that 
the Chinese near Theinnf should first be disposed of, and believing 
that the town of Theinnt, in which Shans and Chinese were inter- 
mingled, could be more ensily carried than the Chinese works outside 
under their general 'Tsc'-rA'.LÓ-vs', the Wiin-gyih stormed Theinnié 
with three divisions of -10,000 men each, and captured it with the 
whole of the Chinese magazines. The ex-Tsó:buáh, several Chinese 
officers of- rank, and as many of the garrison as could escape, fled 
into the Chinese entrenchments beyond the town, but nearly 2 or 
3,000 Shans and Chinese were killed 

"The Wiin-gyih Mana’ Tui/na-Tuv'/nA then made arrangements for 
depriving the Chinese camp of their supply of water, and' posted 
divisions of his army in aline along the Ndn-beng river, from the 
south of TAeinní from Kyazk Kon on that river to the east of the 
town, covering at the same time the Nán-t river, and planting troops 
at every road or passage leading down to the points at which the 
Chinese used to come and take water. The Chinese army soon began 
to experience great distress, no provisio g able to reach them 
from the rear, as well as being in wan ater; and when the 
Wiin-gyih ascertained this fact through some prisoners who had 
come over to the Burmese in search of water, he attacked the Chinese 
entrenchments at three points with more than 30 divisions. and 
captured them. The emperor of China's brother, 'lsu'-r4-LÓ-YE', 

ding the army unmanageable, cut his throat with his own sword 
and died. The Chinese fled pursued by the Burmese, who took a 
great many prisoners, together with arms, elephants and horses, and 


Tei 7ein in the Burmese language means cloud, and a&yá, or in composition 
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killed more than they could number. The Chinese generals YAvo^K-A 
Kuz' wa, PAN-THE, Yi'N-rsOUN-YE', Yi'N-TX-vi, and KUEN-LÓ-YE 
were also taken prisoners with their chargers. ` * atio nva 
The Wün-gyíh Maná Tni’mA-Tnण’eA then, leaving a strong garri- 
son in Theinnt, advanced against the Chinese army under Mrzexo- 
KOUN-YE The other Wiin-gyih, Mauna Tsr'-ruv'/, who had posted 
himself on Lozngá-byen-gyíh learning by the return of the messen- 
ger whom he had sent to Ava, that his majesty was highly displeas- 
ed with him, determined to make another attack on the Chinese, and) 
marching round the rear of Thoän:zay, attacked them with three 
divisions on both flanks and centre, but owing to the great force of 
the enemy, the Burmese were repulsed, and succeeded only in killing 
10 or 20,000 men. The Win-gyih rallied his troops, and after 
recruiting them a little, arranged another attack. He sent 4,000 
men secretly at night to the rear of the Chinese army round their 
right and* left flanks, with orders to be concealed during the night, 
and at day-break to fall upon the right and left wings of the enemy ; 
whilst the Wiin-gyih, on hearing the sound of their attack, would 
advance with the rest of the army in three divisions, and attack the 
Chinese in front. This attack succecded completely ; and the weapons 
of the Burmese were so smeared with the blood of the Chinese, that 
they could not hold them. The Chinese had before suffered greatly 
from want of provisions, and their general, now believing that the 
Burmese from Theinnt had arrived in his rear, deemed it prudent to 

fall back with the whole of his 30 divisions of 10,000 men each 
"The Win gyih continued to attack the,retreating enemy, and the 
whole of the woods and hills were covered with the dead bodies. of 
Chinese. The Chinese general MyvzNGo-KouN-v&'^ collecting 
as many of his men as he could, retired by Taung-bain, avoiding the 
road to Theinaí, and on arriving at Maing:yoin and Maing:yín, 
took post on the top of a hill. The Wün-gyíh Mana Tsi'-ruv' in 
E the pursuit of the vit w ése met the other Wiin-gyih Mana Tni'/HaA- 
THU'RA advancing with force, at Naung-bó to the westward of 
Lé-shyé. The two armies united and marched towards the Chinese 
— at Maing:yoiin and Maing:yin, but as soon as he heard of 
proach, he fled into China. The two Wün-gyíh's finding the 
had retired, and that the king'sesérvice was completed; 
with all their prisoners, arms, &c. to Ava, where they artiv- 

17th March, 1768. ८०५७७७ क mese re ILS १७ १७४७8७१ 
“Chinese force of upwards of 100,000 men which had. marched 
Bä- ya the TAínzá-nuay-lein rond, repeatedly attacked: that 
' 8o skilfully defended by ButaMew:pen, that they 
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could. not carry it, and after losing a great many men, and suffering 
much from scarcity of provisions, they heard of the flight of the 
large Chinese army under the king's brother and son-in-law, and 
immediately raised the siege of Ba-mó, and fled to China, 

For more than twelve months there was a cessation of hostilities 
between the two countries, owing apparently to à communication 
sent from Ava to China by eight Chinese prisoners, who were released 
for that purpose. But about the end of 1769, intelligence was receiv- 
ed from Ba-mó, that another Chinese army of 50,000 horse and 500,000 
foot was marching against the Burmese dominions under three 


generals, THU'-KOUN-YE!, AXOUN-YE', and Ywvon-Koun-rye’. On 


the 21st October, the king of Ava sent a force of 100 war elephants, 
1,200 cavalry and 12,000 foot under the Amyauk-wün*, Ne Myo’:- 
THIHA-rHU', to Mé:gaung, by the route to the westward of the 
Erdwadi. Three days after, another force amounting to 52,000 men 
under the Wün-gyih Mana Tuiri'Ha-rHU/RA proceeded by water to 
Ba-mó; andin another three days, two more divisions proceeded with 
the cavalry and elephants under the Mó:meit Tsó:buáh and Kyó- 
den:yázá, by the road to the eastward of the Erdwadi. 

The three Chinese generals, on reaching Yoyt mountain to the 
north of the Lízó, detached 10,000 horse and 100,000 foot under 
the Kyen-ngan officer, TsuxNG-TA'-vi'N, to advance by the Mo.- 
gaung road, and cutting timber and planks in the most con- 
venient spots, brought them to the bank of the £rdwadi, and left 
the general Ló-r&-vE' with 10,000 carpenters and sawyers, to con- 
struct large boats, The main army then marched on towards Ba- 
mó, and after throwing up vety extensive stockades at SAue-nyauag- 
beng, twelve miles to the east of Kaung-toin, and leaving 100,000 
foot and 10,000 horse to defend them under Yuon-Koun-re’, the 
rest of the army, amounting to 30,000 horse and 300,000 foot, under 
the other two principal generals and ten officers of high rank, advanced 
and invested JKaung-toün towards the land the . $00 boats also, 
soon. as they were built in the upper part of rdéwadt, were brought 
down and placed with 50,000 men under Yiri-rA-YrN, the governor 
of TAá-kyeng, so as to invest Kaung-town on the river face. Kaung- 
toün was repeatedly attacked by the Chinese by land and water, but 
its governor, Buta MEs:DrN, defended it so bravely and skilfully, | 
that the Chinese were obliged at last to. confine their operations to 







* Chief of artillery; 5४985 Amion-mee | í dor ऐ 
—* This statement is opposed to Mr. GurzrArr's opinion, derived from the 
Chinese ts of this war, that some navigable river from China falls into 
the Erdwed!, and that.tve Chinese army brought boats with them by that means 
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keeping up an incessant fire against the place, from the positions 
occupied by their land and water force IL 

As soon as the Wiün-gyíh Maus THYHAsTHU’RA, who was advan- 
cing with the water force from Ava, heard that the Chinese were 
closely besieging Kaung-toin, he ordered 'TsA'N-LBaA-Gv1'h, DHAMMA- 
TÀ, BiniA Un and Snuuz-pauNG-NGAY with four war-boats and all 
the boats which had joined him from the different towns on his route 
from Ava, to proceed with expedition before the rest of the armv 
and endeavour to throw into Kaung-toün a supply of ammunition and 
provisions.  lhese four officers attacked the Chinese boats in front 
of Kaung-tozn, and after defeating and driving them off, aud captur- 
ing many, succeeded in relieving Kaung-totn. 'TsA/N-LHA-Gvi/H then 
stockaded himself with 5,000 men in the rear of the Chinese besieg- 
ing force, on a spot to the south of Kaung-toün, and north of the 
mouth of the Tsin-gan or Tsín-khan river, whilst DHAMMATA and 
BiNIs Um with their boats, and the Chinese boats which they had 
captured, took post near the island of KAyun-dó on the side of the 
AErawadí, opposite to that on which Kaung-toin stands. The Chinese 
water force returned to its former position in front of Kaung-toün, 
and 40 or 50,000 Chinese made an attack on TsA N-LHA-GYY H S 
stockade, but being unable to carry it took post round it. 

The Wün-gyih being joined at Tagaung and Malt by the elephants 
and cavalry which had marched from Ava by the eastern route, 
detached 100 war elephants, 1,000 horse and 10,000 men under the 
Let-wé-weng-mhu with orders to proceed to  Mó:meit, and after 
putting that place in a state of defence, to watch the state of affairs 
‘and seize any opportunity which might bffer for attacking the Chinese 
army. The Wün-gyih himself then advanced with his boats, and on 
‘arriving near Kaung-toün, took post near the island opposite that 
place, towards the western bank of the Erdwadt. He then ordered 
3,500 horse and 15,000 foot, under the Shye-weng-mh* and Tein- 
 gyá:men:gaung, to cross overand land on the eastern side of the Erá- 
wadi, and, marching round the rear of Moyé on the north bank of 
the .Len-ban-gya, to attack any convoy of supplies and provisions 
which might be coming to the enemy from China, and afterwards fall 
on the rear of the Chinese army. ° VEL CT ET 


(पि k _ | The force which marched from Ava to Mo:gaung under the Amyauk- 


win; n, after placing Mo:gaung in a state of defence, advanced to meet 
-Chinese army coming in that directiom. Learning from bis scouts 
१७ “Commanding the eastern entrance sede a 16 palace," to which honorable 
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that the Chinese force of 10,000 horse and 100,000 foot under general 
TsusgNo-TÁ-LÓ-vx', which had been detached towards Mo-gaung, had 
halted on the east bank of the Zrdwadí, near Naung-td-lé island, 
above Kat-kyo-wain-m6, in order to construct a bridge over the 
river, which is narrow there, the Amyauk-wiin rapidly advanced with 
his whole force and took post near Peng-tháh, an island lying tear 
the west bank, and above and below it along the river, whence he 
prevented the Chinese from building their bridge or crossing the 
Eráwadí. 

“The Shye-weng-dó-mhü, having crossed the Erúwadi river with 
his 15,000 men, and landed at the landing-place of the Ba-mó mart, 
marched round the north of the Len-ban-gya stream and cut off the 
supplies of the Chinese, capturing every convov of men, horses and 
mules which was approaching by the Maing:tein road, and then 
turned round to attack'the rear of the Chinese army; whilst the 
Let-wé-weng-mhü, who had been detached to Mó:meit, having put 
that town in a state of defence and placed in it a strong garrison 
with its Tsé:buah, was advancing towards Kaung-totn with his ten 
divisions. ‘The Chinese generals, Tuu'-kouN-v&' and AKOUN-YE, 
hearing that the Shye-weng-mhü and Let-wé-weng-mht were ad- 
vancing in two directions from the rear to attack them, sent out a 
force of 5,000 horse and 50,000 foot under Yó-r&-v1'N, the governor 
of Lhyin-yin, to meet the Let-wé-weng-mh6, and another force of 
the same strength under Kó-r&-vi1N, to meet the Shye-weng-mhá. 

As the Let-wé-weng-mhü was advancing from Mó:meit and. had 
crossed to the northward, of the Tsin-khan river, he fell in with 
5,000 Chinese horse which* were preceding the Chinese general 
Yó-rÁ-vi'm, and immediately attacked them with 100 elephants and 
2,000 musqueteers and broke them. He then sent against the right 
and left flanks of the Chinese force 500 Cassay and 500 Burmese 
horse, whilst he himself penetrated into the very centre of the Chinese 
force with the rest of his ten divisions. "The Chinese were complete- 
ly defeated and driven back with great loss, and the Let-wé-weng- 
mhü halted his force, and took post on the north bank of the Tsin- 
khan river. 

The Shye-weng-mhá also fell in with the Chinese force sent 
against him at a spot beyond the Nun-ma-bue river, to the eastward 
of the great Chinese stockade at S/ue-nyaung-beng, and, dividing his 
force into three portions cf five divisions each, received the Chinese 
attack. The Chinese horse advanced with great impetuosity, but 

being received by the fire of 3,000 musqueteers from the Burmese 
right and deft wings, they were driven back with the loss of 5 or 
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600 men. . The whole Burmese force then advanced and attacked the 
Chinese, and forced them to fall back to their great stockade at 
Shue-nyaung-beng with a heavy loss. This stockade being as large 
and extensive as a city, the Shye-weng-mhü halted and took post 
on the east side of the N«n-ma-bué river. 
On the: Let-wé-weng-mhi then sending out a party of 100 horse 
to open a communication with the Shye-weng-mhu, the latter report- 
ed that all the supplies of the enemy had been intercepted, and 
their communication with the rear cut off, and proposed that the 
two Burmese forces should make a combined attack on the great 
Chinese stockades at Siue-nyaung-beng, as, after capturing them, the 
Chinese army before Kaung-toŭn would be enclosed like fish in a net. 
The .Let-wé-weng-mhü on receiving this proposition, summoned 
ull his officers, and after praising it to them, advanced with the whole 
of his ten divisions and joined the Shye-weng-mhü's force before, 
the great Chinese stockades at Shue-nyaung-beng. A plan of attack 
being then arranged, the Cbinese stockades were stormed at four 
points, to the east by six regiments under the Shye-weng-mhü, to 
the south by six regiments under Men:ngay-bala, to the west by 
seven regiments under the Let-wé-weng-mhü, and to the north by 
six regiments under the Lain-bó*. Some of the Burmese entered 
by ladders, whilst others entered by the openings which were made 
by elephants employed to butt against and throw down the gates and 
timbers. Although the Chinese with their general and the whole, 
of their officers received the Burmese on the top of their works, and 
maintained a heavy fire, the Burmese, urged on by their generals, 
the Shye-weng-mhà and Let-wé-weng-mbu, succeeded in enter- 
ing the works, when the. whole. of the Chinese rushed out of the 
western. face, and joined the army which was —— soun, 
under their generals Tuv'-kouN-vs&' and AKOUN-YE, he Burmese 
generals having captured the Chinese entrenchments at Shu yauag- 
Seng, with an. immense quantity of guns, jinjals, muskets an 
|  . ammunition; and horses and mules, placed a garrison of A 000 mem 
| ge of these .stockades. | The Let-wé-weng-mhü w | 
then proceeded and, took post at Naung-byit on th Ka north. 
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which were blockading Kaung-toun. This attack succeeded ; but the 
Burmese having returned to the Win-gyih with the boats and guns 
they had captured, the Chinese fleet rallied and resumed the block- 
ade. ‘The eight divisions of the Burmese fleet, as soon as they had 
refitted and repaired, again attacked the Chinese fleet, and after a 
severe engagement, forced the crews to jump on shore, and leave all 
their boats, guns, &c. of which the Burmese took possession. The 
Win-gyih's army then opened a communication with the garrison 
of Kaung-totin, and the Win-gyih sent 10 regiments under MEN: yu" 
ZEYA-GYÓ to cross the Erdwadí below Kaung-toZn to the eastward, 
and post themselves along the Tsin-khan river to the south-east of 
that town, so as to communicate with Naung-byít, where the Let. 
wé-weng-mhü was stockaded. The Wun-gyih also sent ten regi- 
ments under Mxs:r£&'-v&N NAUNG to cross the Erdwadi above Kaung- 
toán, and to place themselves along the Len-ban-gya river to the 
north of that town, so as to communicate with Moy, «where the 
Shye-weng-mhü was posted. The Win-gyih also, in order to 
induce the Chinese to believe that strong reinforcements were daily 
joining him, made large parties of men, elephants and horses cross 
over every day from the west to the east bank of the Hrdwadi, and 
at night brought them all secretly back again to the west. 

"The Chinese generals Tuv'xovN-v&g' and AxouN-vEr', then sum- 
moned all their officers, and after describing the defeats which both 
their land and water forces had so repeatedly sustained, and the. 
severe sufferings which their army was experiencing from the want: 
of every kind of supplies, which the Burmese had intercepted, and 
observing that even if they "succeeded in an attempt to force the 
Burmese armies around them, the Chinese troops would be unable 
to go far, owing to the scarcity of provisions, the Chinese generals 
proposed to depute a mission to the Burmese camp, in order to open 
a "negotiation for peace, and for a passage for their army to China. 


Jositi 


This proposition being unanimously approved of, the Chinese generals 





our march in the year +1129, (1767-8) the (Burmese) general sent 


eight Chinese with Pa letter, stating that all sentient beings desired. 
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army ought "therefore first to retreat Beyond those 
| ndary f the Chinese emp : 4 :myín and dpa n eni thi. 
x The Kue-chow-bó then asked, if tl ; 





unt Of the Wate between Burmah end China. (Fav. —— B. 
sends presents, as was the former custom, in the 16th year of the 
emperor of China's reign, we shall send presents in return. Our 
máster the emperor's orders are: ‘Fight, if they fight; or make 
peace, if they make peace." We three generals, desirous of settling 
this dispute, have come with a moderate force onlv. In our Chinese 
country we are not accustomed to say more than one word, and are 
used to speak with truth and sincerity only. The present war has 
arisen from the circumstance of the Tsó:buáhs of Theinni, Bá-mő, 
Moó:gaung, and Kyaing:yotin having come and invited us. We will 
deliver up the Tsó:buáhs, subjects of the sun-descended king, who 
are now in China. Let them be restored to their former towns and 
situntions. And after the (Burmese) general has delivered up to us 
all the- Chinese officers and soldiers who are in his hands, let him 
submit to the sun-descended king and great lord of righteousness, 
and we wil also submit to our master, the emperor and lord of 
righteousness, that the two great countries may continue on the 
same terms as they always were before; that all sentient beings may 
be at rest; that there may be no war; and that the gold and silver 
road may be opened.” | 

“The Kue-chow-bó* coming to the advance of the Burmese army 
with the foregoing letter on the 3rd December, 1769, the Wün-gyíh 
sent out some officers with a Chinese interpreter to meet the bearer 
of the letter. One of the Burmese officers, hearing that the .object 
of the letter was to open a negotiation for peace, told the Kue-chow- 
bó, that in order to establish an important precedent, such negotia- 
tion ought to take place on the boundary line between Ava and China. 
The Kue-chow-bó replied, ** Very true, but only say where the boun- 

is," The Burmese asked, if i, Twanda, K godas were not built in 
the towns of Hé-thd, Lá-thá, Mond, Tsan + aing:mdh, Khantt, and 


ey were built, and that 
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answered that there is, below the city of Prome,—he asked, if the. 
Burmese history and ancient records do not mention, that in a former 
king of Pagan's time, a Chinese army, invaded the country and 
marched along the ráwact as far as that place, which was thence 
called Tarowp-mó ;—and on again being answered in the affirmative, 
he observed, an army under the son, brother, and son-in-law of 
TSHEN-BYU’-MYA:YEN, king of Pegu, only came as far as those towns. 
of Hó-thà, La-thá, &c. during the reign of that king, and built those 
pagodas; fer to the spot only to which an army may 
have happened to reach, the Burmese army ought, on the same prin- 
ciple, to retreat as far as Taroup-mó*. The letter from the Chinese 
generals was then taken in to the Win-gyih, who, after reading a 
translation of it which was made, sent word that all his officers had 
not yet joined him, and that the Kue-chow-bó must come again in 
four or five davs 
The Wün-zvih summoned thirty of his principal officer& and con- 
sulted with them as to the answer which should be made to the 
letter from the Chinese generals. They all recommended that no 
terms should be given ;—but the Wiin-gyih observed, that whenever 
the Chinese had heretofore erred and attacked Ava, the Burmese 
kings restrained their feelings and granted them peace, recollecting 
the long friendship which had existed between the two countries ; 
that even if the Chinese force then before them were entirely destroy- 
ed, the empire of China would still possess abundance of troops and 
population ;—that if the Burmese refused to grant terms to the 
Chinese, when asked by them, and cut them to pieces, such a pros 
ceeding would be recollectédefor many successive generations with 
feelings of animosity and desire of revenge on their part, and the 
. inhabitants of both countries would cofitinue deprived of peace and 
uiet. For these reasons, the Wün-gvíh gave it as his opinion, that 
terms ought to be granted to the Chinese,—and declared, that if the 
I f Aca disapproved of the measure, he would take the whole 
onsibility of it upon himself. The other officers acquiesced, and 
ke ün-gvih then addressed a long reply to the Chinese generals, 
tulating the causes and events of the war, and concluding with 
oe pens whether the Chinese generals desired to settle the dispute 
by y arm s or by negotiation. . The Chinese generals Tuco-kouN-X&E' 
and AKOUN-YE’, (the latter here stated to be the emperor of China's. 
son,) next sent a long letter addressed to the king of Ava, closing. 
* The ground on which the Burmese claimed Hé-thd, Lá-thá, &c. is precisely 


| — क of the present day founded their right 
, and even to Chittagong and Dacca, अ. 
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— gaid, that these Tsô:buáhs were not in their camp, and affirmed with 
wn oath, that they should be forwarded to, TAeinní and surrendéred 
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with a request, that officers of rank and intelligence on each side, 
should meet and settle all points of difference; und with this condi- 
tion, that the. Chinese army should not retire until after the Burmese 
army was withdrawn; for, as the Chinese generals said, if we retreat 


“first, we are afraid the Burmese army may follow and attack us, ns 


was done-at Theinné. This letter was brought to the outposts of the 
‘Burmese camp by the Kue-chow-bó and the interpreter NG4-MYAT- 
CTHUON-AUNG, On the 10th December, 1769. The Burmese: officers 


“who came out and met him, at first refused to take the letter, observ- 


ing that the business must be discussed with them; that the king of 


"ve ought not to be addressed; and that, in fact, they dare not 


forward any such letter to him. The Kue-chow-bó assured the 
Burmese, that the person who had written the letter from the 
Chinese generals had made a mistake through ignorance, and that 
the letter was intended for the Burmese generals and officers. "The 
Kue-chow-bó further proposed, that if the Burmese really desired to 
make peace, they should permit the Chinese army to retire freely to 
a suitable situation, at which the negotiation might be concluded.; 
and displayed great anxiety for peace as soon as possible. The 
Burmese officers sent him back with a promise only to report all he 
had said to their general. 

The Kue-chow-bó returned to the Burmese camp on the 12th of 
December, when the Wan-gyih delivered to him a letter for the 
Chinese generals, expressing his willingness to negotiate a peace. 
"The moment the Chinese generals understood the contents, they sent 


the Kuc-chow-bó back to-the Wün-gyíh, to beg -of him to fix the 


day on which certain officers of the*two armies should meet and 

"discuss the matter. The Wün-gvíh appointed the following day. 

` On the 43th December, 1769, fourteen Burmese and thirteen 

Chinese officers of rank met in a large shed, which was erected for 

the purpose at the south-east angle of the town of Kawng-totia. On 

the part of the Chinese the Kue-chow-bó was the principal speaker, ` 
and on that of the Burmese, the Wün-dauk Nk-wYvÓ-MAIf&-THURA. 

The Burmese demanded, that the 'Tsó:buáhs of Theinnt, Ba-mó, and 

Mé-gaung should be immediately made over to them. The Chinese 





to the Burmese there, within six months from that date. The f. 
treaty was then written on white paper with ink, and ú copy 
slivered by the Chinese to the Burmese ;— * 
Wednesday, 13th December, 1769, in the temporary 
th-east of the town of Kaung-totn: ` His Excellency the 





to 
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of the lord who rules over a multitude of umbrella-wearing chiefs 
in the great western kingdom, the sun-descended king of Ava, and 
master of the golden palace, having appointed, [here follow the names 
and titles of the 14 Burmese officers,] and the generals of the 
master of the golden palace of China, who rules over a multitude of 
umbrella-wearing chiefs in the great eastern kingdom, having appoint- 
ed, [here follow the names and titles of the 13 Chinese officers,] 
they assembled in the large building, erected in a proper manner 
with seven roofs to the south-east of the town of Kaung-toin, on the 
13th December, 1769, to negotiate peace and friendship betwcen the 
two great countries, and that the gold and silver road should be 
established agreeably to former custom. The troops of the sun- 
descended king and master of the golden palace of Ava, and those 
of the master of the golden palace of China, were drawn up in front 
of each other when this negotiation took place; and nfter its conclu- 
sion, each party made presents to the other, agrecablv,to former 
custom, and retired. All men, the subjects of the sun-descended 
king and master of the golden palace of Ava, who may be in any 
part of the dominions of the master of the golden palace of China 
shall be treated according to former custom Peace and friendship 
being established between the two great countries, they shall become 
one, like two pieces of gold united into one; and suitably to the 
establishment of the gold and silver road, as well as agreeably. to 
former custom, the princes and officers of each country shall move 
their respective sovereigns to transmit and exchange affectionate 
letters on gold, once every ten years t 
The Burmese: negotiators, after receiving the above treaty, applied 
to the Chinese to make over to them such boats as the Chinese still 
appear to have had near Kaung-toan. The Chinese, promised to 
deliver the same after they had been employed in bringing up their 
stores to Ba-mó ; but the boats were burnt on the same day by the 
Chinese generale, and some difference of opinion afterwards took 
about them. -Presents being exchanged between the. Chinese 
Burmese generals, and some sent by the Chinese to the king of 
Ava, the Chinese army began their march towards China on Monday, 
18th December, followed at a distance of a jinjal shot by the 
Burmese divisions under the Let-wé-weng-mhü and Shye-weng- ` 
mháü, until the Chinese reached the boundary of their country, when 
Burmese returned to Ba-md ant Kaung-toin, At the same time, 

the Chinese commanders-in-chief having sent the necessary orders 


$ that portion of their army which had marched towards JMo:gaung 
r Shabforee: : China, $ » * 4 
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The Chinese armies having suffered long from want of provisions, 
those men only who were able-bodied succeeded in reaching China, 
and the. forests and mountaius were filled with countless numbers 
who died on the route from starvation ' | 

When the officer, whom the Win-gyih sent with a report of the 
peace which had been concluded with the Chinese, and with a large 
quantity of silks and satins that had been received from the Chinese 
generals as presents for his majesty, arrived at Ava, the king dis- 
npproved of the conduct of the general and officers, for allowing the 
Chinese army to escape; refused to accept the presente, and ordered 

' that the wives of the general and other chief officers should be placed 

with the Chinese presents on their heads, in front of the western 
gateway of the palace; and notwithstanding that the wife of the 
-general-in-chief was a sister of the principal queen, she and the wives 
of the other officers were exhibited for three days at the appointed 
place, with the bundles of Chinese silks and satins on their heads. 
The Wün-gyíh and other officers hearing how highly the king was 
displeased, were afraid to return to Ava immediately, and determined 
to go first and attack Manipur, the Tsó:buáh of which, they heard 
‘been fortifying himself again. In January, 1770, therefore, the 
Burmese army crossed to the westward of the Erdwacié at Kaung-toan, 
and marched to Manipur, and although the Tsó:buáh of that place made 
arrangements for checking the progress b^ os nvaders at every defile 
and narrow pass, the Burmese army s d in penetrating to the 
" capital, when the Tsô:buáh fled be . his family and as many of his 
adherents as he could, and concealed themselves in jungles and high 
The Burmese — seized the’ whole of the population and 
i erty they found in th 
onkó, and gprinces Hg Mó and Tsanpa-vo’-Kay, and brought them 
—. to Ava, where they arrived on the 23rd of March, 1770. 
arias king, still displeased at the Chinese army having been allowed 
to escape into China, refused to see the Wün-gvíh and other officers 
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É of the Bufmese army, and ordered them to be removed out of his 





































ie pus ingdom into some other territory. They were conveyed to” the 
— —— emi ern side of the Myit-ngay, which joins the Erdwadt near the north- 
M Uv angle of the city of Ava; and two other Wiin-gyihs weh | 
DUM o ordered by the king të be taken to the same place, for having Lien 

^-^. Wy speak to his —— favor of the general and other 
t cel TE About a month forgave the whole of 
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the Burmese at Kanng-toin upon these conditions; namely, that the 
Tsó:buáhs of Theinni, Ba-mó and Mé:gaung, subjects of the king of 
Ava, should be surrendered at TAÀeinsií; that all the Chinese officers 
and soldiers taken prisoners by the Burmese in the years 1765, 1766, 
1767, and 1769, should be given up; and that ambassadors should 
be sent by both sovereigns once in ten years, the armies of both 
nations had retired; and that two officers, the Kue-chow-Ló and 
Kvi'N:MEN:TITU' HA, had much distinguished themselves. The empe- 
ror of China was greatly pleased and desired to promote those officers ; 
but two of the imperial kinsmen, HA-TA-Y1i'N and Tsuir'WN-TrÁ-vi^N, 
with two Tartar nobles, the governors of Atst-Ayain and Maing:thin, 
submitted that they should first be allowed to go down to Mézmyin 
and see how far the statements of the Kue-chow-bó were founded in 
truth. “These four individuals accordingly came down to Mó:myía 
and sent a letter to the Burmese governor of Kaung-toz", in charge 
of a subordinate officer and upwards of fifty men; but the governor 
finding from a translation of the letter, that its contents were very 
unfriendly, seized and confined the whole of the Chinese mission. A 
report of the Burmese governor's proceeding was immediately for- 
warded to the emperor of China at Pekin, who ordered the Kue-chow- 
bó to go down himself and see how the matter could be settled. 

The Kue-chow-bé came down to Mé:wén with upwards of 1,000 
soldiers, and sent a Ha. Gam letter to the governor of Kaung-tona, 
requesting him to rel Chinese party he had confined, and to 
send back with them the letter which had been addressed to him by 
the governors of 4ist-kyain and Maing:thin, bv order of H&-TÁ-Y1'N 
and 'lsui'N-TÁ-Yvr'N. The *rovernor + Kaung-toiin immediately 
complied with this request; and on the . ue-chow-bó perusing the 
letter,. which had been sent to Kaung-toiin, and findings its contents 
to be not only uncivil, but warlike and threatening, he forwarded it 
to Pekin. The emperor was exceedingly angry, and ordered HA-TA- 
xi'N and Tsmis-rÁA-Yi'N, with the two Tartar nobles who had written 
the letter, to be sent up to Pekin in irons. H-r&-vi'N died on the 
road, but on the arrival of the other three individuals at Pekin, the 
emperor ordered them to be executed. In the same year, in October, 
1770, the caravans of Chinese merchants came down as before to 
Ba-mé, Kaung-totn, and,other places in the Burmese dominions. ~ 
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X.—Notice on Balantium, a genus of the Pteropodous Mollusca; with 


haracters of a new species inhabiting the Southern Indian Ocean. 
By W. H. Benson, Esq. B. C. S. | 


In Vol. iv. J, A. S., page 176, I enumerated the — of Ptero- 
poda met with in my voyage from England, and noticed, under No. 
11, a new perforate genus allied to Cleodora, which I marked as very 
rare, in consequence of the specimen which fell to my net having 
been the only one seen during the passage. > 

On looking over the plates of Lamarckian genera of Testacea given 
in the old series of the London Quarterly Journal of Science, Vol. XV 
I met wiith a figure, No. 107, Plate VIL, which bore a very near re- 
semblance to the shell from which I intended to draw the characters of 
anew genus; and on reference to the letter-press, page 220, I found 
a note which had theretofore escaped my notice, containing the 

. characters of the genus Balantium, which the anonymous translator 

roposed to establish in order to receive a shell taken by Mr. Cranca, 

~ in Captain Tucker's expedition. to the Congo, aud preserved with 
another shell, apparently of the same genus, in the British Museum. 

> The writer assigned the shell provisionally to the family of Hyalaana, 
merely from the strong analogy which the substance of the shell bore 

to that of /Zyalza, until an opportunity should occur of obtaining 

more accurate -information regarding a species so interesting. That 













Pr opportunity has partly occurred to me, and Iam enabled, .by the 
E: very of a second allied species, to confirm, from an inspection of 
J the animal, the correctness of the writer's conjecture regarding the. 
location of the genus in the order P¿eropoda. The following is the 
y description of Balantium recurvum, as given in Brande's Journal 
Do x he “transparent very thin and fragile aline, corneous, hasti- 
Re > orm; apex recurved; open at both ends; a aperture dilated 
— s arp-edged ; inferior round, very minute; sides acute ; superior disk 


ulated ; inferior rounded; numerous transverse grooves on both. 
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The new species differs from the description in having no re- 
rv rmination to the shell, or at least the bend. is so incon- 
as to be of no value as a character; the terminal aperture 


arger in proportion, being, in my specimen, nearly 0.05 of an. 
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that they are bicarinate, instead of presenting a single edge or keel, 
The other face has only one broad central elevation, which expan 
gradually, and in proportion to the increase in width of the * 
towards the superior aperture. My shell is shorter in proportion 
than B. recurvum. 1 propose to describe it as 

BALANTIUM BicARINATUM 
Testa compressá sub-triangulari hastiformi, faciebus utrisque trans- 
verse sulcatis, superiori triradictà, radiis convexis, approximatis ad 
marginem superiorem provectum undulas tres formantibus; facie 
inferiore medio convexá, abbreviatà ; marginibus lateralibus levibus 
unisulcatis, sub-bicarinatis. 
Long. 0.65, Lat. 0.5 poll 
Habitat in Oceano Indico Australi, non procul ab insulis Amster 
dam et Sancti Pauli dictis. < 
I took the shell on the night of the 28th November, 1834, in S. 
lat. 36? 30', and E. long. 75? 30/, in company with Janthina erigua 
and another small flat spired species, Cleodora, Hyalea, a small Cepha- 
lopode of the genus Cranchia, an independent floating Anatifera, and 
a crustaceous marine Centipede. With the exception of a protrusion 
of a small portion of the Molluscum at the apex, the animal was very 
similar to that of Cleodora, but having been crowded with too many 
specimens in’ spirits’ of insufficient strength, it decayed, and was no 
longer recognizable, when I had au opportunity of ‘substituting a 
stronger preservative liquor. w ; 
I observe that De Fervssac, in his enumeration of the species of 
Pteropoda, contained in No. 262 of the Bulletin des Sciences, has refer- 
red B. recurvum to the genus Cleodora, as C. Balantium. As the only 
habitat given by him is Congo, it is evident that he was possessed of 
no information m AR to that contaified in the Jouragl of Science, 
and that he had arbit y assumed the specimen to be defective in 
the apex. The discovery of another species with a similarly perfo- 
rated ‘extremity, and a like flattened form, should cause us to hesitate 
> before. blotting out the genus indicated by the writer in the, Journal 
of the Royal Institution. Nothing but the discovery of an imperfo- 
rate specimen should now permit its annexation to Cleodora, between . 
- which and Hyalea it appears to supply a void. The parts of Pelazian 
shells which are most subject to injury are the delicate edges of the 
apertures, not the imperforate apices, which even in the tender spinous 
terminations of the Cresides and Cleodore, are always met with ina 
perfect state. Cuvieria forms no ‘exception to the rule, as, in that 
genus, the spinous ternination is cut off bv á diaphragm, and the 
. derelict portion, therefore, follows the ordinary - observable in 











pe shells. The terminsl volute of Carinuria is also liable to 
cca 


en 





hut nc perforation is "visible in the injured part, 

ing that the preceding observations will tend to uphold the 
claim of Balantium to rank as one of the prominent.types-of form, 
which; for convenience’ sake, are termed genera, and that it is de- 
sirable that the anonymous institutor of it should claim his proper- 
tv, 10 order that we may know to whom we should rightly attribute 
its first indication 

The other species noticed in the Journal of Science, as preserved in 

the Bri'ish Museum, would appear, from the figure referred to in Par- 
KINSON's [ntroduction, to be a Cleodora which we met in a tract of the 
Indian Ocean contained between the parallels of 30° south and 3° 
north, and the meridians 86° and 92° east; but PaRkiNsoN's figure 

. does no Justice to the form of that truly elegant and delicate shell 








“X1.—Additional fragments of the Sivatherium. 


Before Colonel Cotvin’s departure for Europe, we requested permis- 
sion to take a cast of the beautifully preserved lower jaw of the Sivathe- 
rium which he exhibited at the Government House scientific party in 
January last. In further token of his zeal for science, and of his ever- 
readiness to oblige, he has, even in the hurry of embarkation, favored us 
with the accompanying lithographic drawings of the same jaw, and of 
the larger fragment of the occiput also on its way to adorn some ca- 
binet of fossil osteology in his native land. This fragment is the more 
valuable on account of its being perfect in the parts deficient in Dr. 
FarcoNxkk's specimen published in the Asiatic Researches, vol. xix.* . 
e subjoin the Colonel' note explanatory of the drawings, (Plates 


» age? 1 a 
** I herewith send you two plates of the Sivatherium, one of the por- 
tion of the head 1 was fortunate in having brought in from the lower 
V hills below-and west of Nuhun just before I left Dádúpur. It arrived 
k^ encumbered with a good deal of hard sandstone matrix, most of which 
J had cleared away. This specimen is valuable, though it has no 
- teeth, from having the occiput very entire, and from its proving the 
^v of Dr. FALCONER S assumption, founded on examination of 
"the. inal head, that the animal had four horns with bony cores, as 
» his | the offset of one of thè back branched horns very clearly 
+ suitable to which I may mention that Captain CauTLEY 
jlection a large flat horn. In this Plate, fig. 
| Journal Asiatic Society, vol. v. January, 
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— visited chiefl y by those who are affected by goitres. 
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represents a front view of my fragment; fig. 2, a side view of the 
same, showing the setting on of the new horn, and the rise of the 
front one over the eye; fig. 3 is a view of the occiput :—the whole 
appear partly distorted from occurrence of a shift. For the left lower 
jaw of the Sivatherium, delineated in the 2nd Plate, I am indebted to 
Conductor W. Dawe, of the Canal Department, for whom it was 
brought in, inclosed in a mass of similar sandstone, from near the 
sources of the Sombe river, north of Dudidpur and east of Ndhan, 
shortly before I came away. It is a very perfect and beautiful speci- 
men, with ijs molars, four in number, almost quite entire, and is the 
specimen which you have moulded 

Fig. 1 is of the outside of the left lower jaw 

Fig. 2, ditto crown of the teeth; in which I have endeavoured to 
be accurate in drawing the flexures of the enamel. 

Fig. 3 is of the inside of the same jaw 

In fig. 1 I have hardly had the jaw perpendicular when drawing it 
as it does not sufficiently express the great height of the inner range 
of the molars over their outer edge, which a cross section would have 
better shown; but as the specimen is gone on board, I cannot now 
make it 





XH.— Note on the Hotspring of Lohand Khad. By Capt. C. M. Wane, 

‘Near the village of BAasra and the source of the Lohand Khad, (a 
rivulet, which flows into the Sat/aj from below the ridge on which 
the fort of Chambá is situated.) there is a mineral spring, the water 
of which has a strong saline taste, nnd is said to be very efficacious 
in cases of goitre, dropsy, and rheumatism. Many people are in the 
habit of resorting to it from the neighbouring country annually in 
the months of May and June, December and January, to drink its 
water, both for the cure of these complaints, and to benefit by the 
salutary q: ‘it is supposed generally to have on the cogstitution. 
A course seven days is considered sufficient to affect the patient 
with its peculiar qualities. It is drank early in the morning and at 
meals, and has a slightly aperient quality. While drinking the water 
it is necessary, in the opinion of the natives, to observe a strict regi- 
thing but dry wheaten cakes kneaded with the water of 
occasionally a few grains of black pepper. When the 
E Set V ot drinking is bver, abstinence from salt in any form is ` 


enjoined for the seven following days. During the hot months it is | 
In the cold ` 














jnths it is found to" 
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as dropsy and rheumatism.  When'taken for rheumatic affections the 
body is said at first to swell and to snbside after the water has been 
drunk the regulated time. Persons of wealth, and those who are mot 
able to proceed to the spring, send for the water from a distance at the 
proper season, in order to go through a course of it. There are no 
habitations near the spring of a permanent description. Those who 
resort to it, generally amounting to two or three hundred at a time, 
erect temporary, sheds for themselves while they remain. The soil is 
argillaceous, of a reddish blue tint, Though situated near the source 
of the Lohend Khad, there appears to be no connection between the 
spring and that rivulet, excepting in the rainy season, when the inun- 
dation is stated to impair the efficacy of the water, and neutralise its 
saline taste. The dimensions of the spring are about three feet broad 
and five deep. Itis immediately on the frontier of the K halúr and Han- 
dúr territories. Lohand Khad forms the boundary between these two 
States, and flows into the Satlaj near Kiralpiir in the valley of Mak- 
howal above the town of Hopur. No sacred character seems to be 
attached to the spring amy more than the reverence with which the 
Hindus are accustomed to regard these phenomena of nature in all, 
situations. It does not appear to be frequented by any pilgrims, who 
are led to it from religious motives alone. The KAalr raja attempted 
some years ago to levy a tax on those who come to drink the water, 
but was diverted from his purpose by the advice of Captain Muruay, 
to whose authority he was subject, for his possessions on the. left 
bank of the Satlaj 

[The analysis of this and numerous other specimens of water will 
be given hereafter.—J. P.) 





XHlI.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
Wednesday Evening, the vat March, 1837, 


W. H. Macracurter, E Vice-President, in the chair. 
Messrs. J. M. Mitt and W Cracrort, proposed at the last meeting, 
dited for, and duly elected Members of the Society. « 
RENS, Esq. was proposed by Mr. H. T. PnmiwsEP, seconded by 
cia rini posed by M T d by the Secretary 

० ETA, pro y r TaAvrom, second by the 
i Mr. Bros 9050664 by Mr Berr, seconded by Dr. Warrion. 

_ The Secr Bishop of Cochin- s referred an Honorary 

by Mr. W. H. MAONAGH'BEN to the Com- 
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Para. 4. We learn from the Journal of the Asiatic Society that you have 
recently transferred the European portion of the Books of the Library of the 
College of Fort William to a PulJjic Library ín Calcutta, and the Oriental 
Works to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. We observe that this measure is made 
dependent upon our sanction, but as we are not aware of the reasons which 
,recommended such a distribution, we refrain at present from issuing any direc- 
tions upon the subject. With regard to the manuscripts, however, it is probable 
that the collection comprizes many copies of several of the works or duplicates 

of those previously in the possession of the Asiatic Society ; nnd we direct that 
in all such cases two copies be forwarded‘ to us without awaiting the receipt of 
rour decision upon the arrangement which you have made for the distribution of 
the contents of the College Library. We, at the some time; desire that you cause 
to be prepared and forwarded to us by the first opportunity, n list of the several 
* works, both European and Oriental, which are included in the arrangement now 
referred to. ` 

Ordered, —that a list be prepared of the works included in the Court'a 

‘requisition, and that the manuscripts in question be separated for trans- 
mission home through the Government. ° 

The Secretary noted the sale of 2,000 Rupees Company's Paper with 
which the Printer's bill had been discharged. A 

Read a letter from Monsieur S. L. Larorre, Secretary to the Linnzan 
Society at Bordeaux, proposing a mutual correspondence andeinterchange 
of objects of natural history, which M. Laronre also offers to individual 
members from his own rich collection of Zoology. 

^ Read a letter from Professor Oram. FRANK of Munich, acknowledging 

aj the receipt of Orieutal works published by the Society, and suggesting a 

V list of some of the principal Sanscrit works which it would be desirable 
'to undertake, on the complction of those now in hand. 

Mr. E. V. InwiN presented on the part of the author, a duplicate of 
the Chronological hypothesis signed Ventras, which was received from 
Pan Dieman's Land some months ago. 
£ | Library. 
^ Dr. Warton presented a continuation of the Meteorological Register 
kept at the Mauritius, by M. Jungs DESJARDINS. | 
Mr. D. O. Dyas Sompre presented a rs! illuminated copy of the 

` Gulistán; supposed to have bgen copied for the emperor AURANGZEB at 
Bijipér, and lately belonging to the Begum SounnuE's library. 4 
_ Read a letter from J. Bent, Esd., Secretary to the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of Calcutta, forwarfling for presentation a copy of 
the 3rd vol. of its Transactions. — * 
Mr. JonaNNES AvDALL presented a map of Armenia, published at 
Fenice, in 1778. — ०52० ४१ La 
.. Notice Historique sur CHARLES TELFAIR, Esq. late President of the Societé 
of Natural Histoire of Mauritius, by M. JULIEN DESJARDINS, Secretary to the 
- Society—presented by the author. — ! 2४8: 1835 
"9 


- Narrative of the wreck of the Lady Munro on the isle of Ame * | 
rs satu om ae X NE. Tn geese pe tts ry 
"The following books were received from the booksellers: ` rj 
E pe ७20७ Bridgwater Treatise, Geology aud Mineralogy, Vols. I. and II. 
sul ae set Cyclopedia: Foreign Statesman, Vol. 3rd. — _- ७ 
1 | by Mr. Lewis Da Costa, 
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Museum, 


Mr. Dyas Somere presented to the Society, through Dr. Bure, the 
sword of her late Highness Begum Somesre, which she had worn from the 
PS 1778 to the day of her death, and which was always kept by her bed. 

e, , | 

A collection of models of the human hand and foot in plaister of Paris, 
was presented on the part of Mr. C. VV. Smitran, 

Dr. Wise, Principal of Hüghli College, intimated that he was desi. 
rous of forming a museum in connection with the Haghli College, and 


would be happy to receive any duplicates which the Suciety might be 
able to spare, 


The following memorandum and proposition were submitted by Cap 


tain CUNNINGHAM :— 


‘‘ Having been engaged during the past month in arranging the coins in the 
Cabinet of the Asiatic Society, I beg to submit to the Members of the -Society 
the following qbservations upon their collection. 


1. The collection of coins belonging to the Asiatic Society is so exceedingly 
meagre in eyery series of coius that would be of use to the historian and to tho 


antiquary, and, at the same time, the individual specimens are so very poor in , 


point of preget*ation, that the whole number of coins, which have been many 


years in collection, is scarcely deserving of the name of a Cabinét. To prove 


— 


the meagreness of the collection, I need but to subjoin a list of the coins now 
in the Cabinet of the Society, in which the only really valuable specimen is a 
gold coin of MAHENDRA GUPTA. r 


List of the Coins in the Society's Cabinet, with their - ९-47 Mrs 
,s Re. 

1 Gold coin of MAHENDRA GUPTA, sq «७७७ 544248588 SRP SO — 30 

52 Dekkany gold hoons ; some small, others minutely small, ...... ` 60 

7 Modern gold coins, chiefly Nipálese, .,.... «« -««« <« «« «« nS 25 
42 Indo-Seythic coins, including some rudely executed base gold 

1 Ip आ 4 YM Pore YE ODI Tee 

26 Grecian, Arsakian ahd Sassanidan, ...... A Spe Fy pets vetcea ^ D) 

30 Misalmau and Nipálese silver coins, .............. ००२० ०० -» e. 30 


227 Müsalmáu pice, all exceedingly common, except a Mabmud, .. 11 


`» 281 Dekkany pice—mostly modern and wanting inscriptions—néarly 


bc ee Sumas Ts Ts 5 


.. Ae We cue sed ge an के 6 YE कं के के 


. 5 3115 small silver. coins— punch marks and Varila ries, ali bad, .... 25 


< 156 Chinese and Japanese, + Eos a Deuda e CNN RRC वे ne 


५ . 25 Continental silver coins,.. # # # # ee 9" 9 &% ७ % .. & # % % ळे के & के eee oor" 35 


221 Roman coins, et केके à # के à à Fo =m. ला क॑ # कर के * 9 के b के * * k. "^ te k. ú. —— N अ. 120 






exe bti > pi m 446 
= ‘ = - la utis rnt. 
2. Jes re which must be known to most of the Members, that the Socie- 
j K be | tion has not been incrased EN | 
. the addition of a single coin ; or, in other wi 
" have commenced the collection of coins, ave been few, if any, pre- 
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Or, that the Society do sell their present incomplete collection to the hich: 
bidder, and apply the proceeds either to dite ar the Museum with eH 
more generally interesting or with furniture indispensably necessary.’ ` , 

-The general opinion of the Meeting was adverse to the sale of the 
Society's Cabinet, its preservation being no source of expense ; and 
it wes to be hoped opportunities might occur of rendering it more 
important and rich. 

Ir. Bert submitted the following communication on the subject of 
the statistical inquiries suggested by the Royal Asiatic Society. The 
author was thanked by the Chairman for his offer to draw up a series of 
papers on staple products of India, and his note was ordere d to be made 
over to the Statistical Committee. we 


° T To James PniNsrEP, Esq. 
" E. Secretary, Asiatic Society. 
Sim, | | 
I have read with much satisfaction a pamphletpresented at the last Meeting 
* of this Society, containing n highly interesting paper drawn up by the Right 


Honorable Horr MACKENZIE, and Joun Forses RovLe, Esq,** having for its 
object the formution of a Committee of Agriculture and Trade in relation to 
the East." ` 
. Conceiving, with ndvertence to the circular, which accompanied this pam- 
hiet, from fle Right Honorable Sir ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Chyirman of the 
ommittee of Correspondence of the Royal Asiatic Society, that any informa- 
tion derived from authentic sources, however incomplete, will be acceptable, I 
‘feel desirous to become a humble laborer in a field in which Í have, from my 
arrival in India (16 years) felt peculiar interest; by submitting to the Society, 
* for transmission to the Committee of Correspondence in England, if approved 
and deemed worthy, the results of information 1 have endeasoured faithfully to 


from, a share of public attention being paid to Statistics in this country, I en- 
deavoured to draw notice to the project of forming a Society, by a communica. 
tion which appeared in the India Gazette of the 15th or 16th of August, 1834, 
under the siguature of '* A Friend fo Improvement ;"' and I now rejoice that, 
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cidence which ought to convince the most sceptical of the demand for informa- 
tion, by no means scarce, huts which, for the reasons | have stated, has been 
kept hack by some, scattered to the winds by others, or carefully locked up in 
Government offices; and now in the year 1817, when any question in political 
economy is agitated, there is notio all India a book of general reference. What 
is the consequence? A question that in England would be settled in a month, 
akg ` uires in India at least a year to collect data on which to frame n report. 

ow, the least advantige that may be expected from the labors of these 
Committees, will be a ready reference to all matters relating to political econo- 
my, and » sure guide tọ future legislation, Instend of groping in the dnrk, and 
seeking information from numerous and doubtful sources, it would be found 
o d collected and condensed from the best authorities at one aud the same 
point. 

5७ grand a design could not be compassed by any one individuml, even were * 
his whole time and attention devoted to its accomplishment, and life ten times 
its present span. But in the hands of a Committee there is no reason to appre- 
hend failure, and | think, that as soon as the objects of the Committee are 
sufficiently explained and made known, there are many who will willingly and 
zealous!v contribute all they can to the general fund. ' 

Without taking up, more of the Society's time, (and I beg pardon for this 
jotrusion,) T. may merely add thar I shall be glad to undertake a series of csanys 
on the principal preda unns of India. For example, 1 would begin with *'* Cot- 
fon," which, s Mer JHott MACKENZIE justly observes, *' had become almost a 
necessary of life to a large proportion of our manufacturers; and it was fear- 

/ ful to think how much we depended for it on a single source of supply," 

Without meaning to question the accuracy of this argument, I think I could, 

/ without much difficulty, shew, that the English manufacturer is not so en- 
tirely dependent on a single source, as it is generally supposed; for these 
deductions were drawn from what lodia Aas produced—not from what India 
can and may produce. i 

2. 1 would endeavour to point out the obstacles that have existed to improving 
an article now of such vast commercial importance; and how these obstacles 

pcan be best removed, 

3. What the capabilities of this country are, supposing political events com- 
pelled the British wanufacturer to depend for supplies of cotton on India alone. 

4. The average prices of Indian cotton in the English market for the last 
twenty years, contrasted with those of American and other foreign grown cotton. 

5. That India 18 capable, under ordinary care and encouragement mnine 
taining a successful competition in the British "market with any foreign country. 
6. The probaóle quantity of land in India Oran occupied by cotton, 
which has been thrown out of cukiyation, by the great influx of British Twist, 


| P and the extent to which this cultivation may be brougbt back by introducing a 
as superior staple and improved mode of culture, A 
A se remarks would be founded on sound calculations deduced from tabular 





statements, ns well as actual experiment, and not on theoretical argumentation, 
r Colton, ns | have said, Geld be the subject of my first essay—which would 

Lue Be aly Gabe hy a similar statistical view of our Indian Silk trade. Sugar would 

1 thirdly my attention, and so on until the list of staples had been com- 

1 + From these I should descend into the hitherto less explored, though not less 

i | end — of agriculture, and try to discover whether there are not 

| many productions now left entirely to nature, that could not, with a little atten- 
tion, be rescued from unmerited oblivion, and NE to rm e "e addi- 
tion to the Materia Medica, and to the present Hat dT expo products. 

v? i | i I have the bonor to c E 

|  — Calcutta, 23rd February, 1837. e oun BELL. 
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FEA: A very hs stuffed specimen 9 Ornithorynchus paradoxus was 

Toc pre s= ted by Mr. E. V. InwiN. 
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Captain Epwann H. Harris, Commodore on the Surat station, pre- 
sented a box of fossil bones from the Perim island in the Gulf of Cambay, 
which he had procured after much difficulty expressly for the Society. 


Among these are several very perfect bones—an alligator's head differing 
from that sent by Lieutenant FULLJAMES— a buffalo's horn—a very large ver- 


tebra —a well preserved mastodon's tooth in iron-sand conglomerate—and 
numerous other fragments. 


Captain A. Burnes’ series of the geology and fossil conchology of the 
Chari range in Cutch, arrived since last meeting, was laid on the table, 


" These specimens" (Captain Bunnes writes) ** are duplicates of what I for- 
warded to tbe Geological Society of London about six months ago. Professor 
LYELL had cursorily looked over them, and a friend writes of some others 
which had been sent from the same spot: * Mr, LoxsspatLE is decidedly of opinion 
that the fossils are much more different specifically from European secondary 
fossils, than those received from Cufch à few. years ago.’ 

The principal varieties of these shells, are sketched in the accompanying plate, 

' (ix.) but it is impossible, from the imperfection of most of them in essential 
parts, to name them with accuracy. ` > 

From the Chari hills, fig. 4, a large buccinum (?) ñ inches long ;—ammonites 
of several species (1, 2,) enclosed in wacken balls,—sometimes mineralized with 
a fine red ochre; belemnites, 3, occurring with and inclosed in bivalves 11, 12, 
14 ;—ostrea, two varieties, 9 and 10. From Wagne, east of Bhosj, the same 
shelly conglomerate, containing a varfety of bivalves, 11, 15 and 16; pecten 16 
and 17 (arca ?) with large ammonites, &c. From Liseput, the principal shells 
are nummulites 5, 6, 7,—some curiously curved in a saddle form ;—and small 
egg-shaped radiata, 9, pentacrinites ? 

The geological matrix of the Chari and Wagne specimens is a yellow ochre- 
ous limestone similar to the lithographic stone from Jesulmir: one specimen 
has much the appearance of oolite. Also crystallized sulphate of lime, vesicu- 
lar basalt with zeolites and greén carth, septarium iron clay, iron sand, and 
fossil wood. 

From Hyderabad; gypsum cryst. compact sandstone and lias (?). 

Wara Vechia; granulur granite, passing into sandstone basalt— decom- 
posed felspar. <: I ; < | | 
Balmer, south of Jesuimir; siente lithomargic conglomerate, white 
porcelain clay, red ochre balls. 
Liseput ; light clayey limestone—and porous basalt. 
Paccham island; sandstohe and coarse pebbly copglomerate, yellow lime- 
-stone and gypsura, as before. 
Naitra; a basaltic grit. >. ° 
Tramlow, six miles N. w Bħooj ; iron pyrites. 
omra; porous red iron clay. 
—— hillocks of wacken pebbly conglomerate, same as from Mujjul ; 
and close-grained basalt from a cone 200 feet high. 


| Dharnmiyo ; iron veins in sand, worked as an ore; fossil trunk of a tree 
found in the soil, > 
iya Maur; lithomarge, yellow clay, iron conglom a‘. " 
Badra; continuation of the yellow limestone, ith pectens and cythe- 
vorm v | us 1! nic tuffa/^ 
rg J ; low hillocks of a porous light grey volcanic tuffa 





ate 9 canic field of this province deserves a minute examination—and itis 
S yy eia ——— that Captain Buanes did not favor the Society with sec- 
s and maps of the cowntry to elucidate his specimens. This enterprising 
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hear of fresh researches and discoveries. SOR ANE 
— — Dr. Peanson read a memorandum on the gaur and gayal, in justification 


of the name given to the specimen of the former in t e Society's museum. 
— [This note and Mr. Evan's, read at the last meeting, will be published im 
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THE STATIC SOCIETY: 





No. 63.— March, 1837. 


I.—Remarks on M. ScHLEGBL'S objections to the restored editions of 
the Alif Leilah, or Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.. By Henny 
Torrens, Esq. B. A. and of the Inner Temple, B. C. S. 


At the time of the purchase of the Macan MS. by. Mr. Brown- 
Low, several of the most distinguished Arabic scholars in this part 
of India registered in this journal their opinion of it value, The 
style of the language was declared to be singularly pure, the narra» 
tive spirited and graphic, and the collection of stories enriched with 
many tales either perfectly new to European readers, or.e]se given 
in a form very different from that under which they have been hither- 
to known, garbled and abridged by the carelessness of translators 
or by imperfection of the MSS. whence they were translated, ~ Since 
the publication of the opinions above alluded to, a letter addressed | 
by Mons. Dx ScaLEGEL to Mons. le Barén De Sacr, upon the subject 
of the thousand and one nights, has excited some attention in Caticutta, 
with reference especially to the supposed excellence of thé Macan 
MS. Mons. De ScnLEGEL has asserted of these celebrated tales 
generally, that many, if not most of them, are plagiarized from a 
Sanscrit original, and that. others are “‘ intercalated’ stories, taking 
their rise in neither India nor Arabia. Hence he concludes that the 
greater the number of tales, the more frequent the plagiaries and 
intercalations ; and such being the case, * we may be assured,” he 
says, “that the most voluminous edition of the thousand and one 


‘nights will be the worst Without stopping to weigh the soundnéss 


of this line of argument, based on a petitio principii, and inducing a 
most inconclusive conclusion, it 18 worth while (the attack being so 
eeping) to agsunic the validity of this reasoning, and prove the 
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strength of Mons. De SCHLEGEL's position by examining the instances 
with which he supports it. If his conclusion be a true one, then the 
Macan MS. must be the worst instead of the best form of the 
thousand and one nights hitherto discovered, for it is ‘tthe most 
voluminous: the first five nights in this MS. for instance, contain 
the matter of the first seventeen nights of GALLAND's edition, and an 
additional tale, entirely new, besides. _ In deference to so'celebrated 
a Jiteratist as Mons. SCHLEGEL, it is. proper to consider what he 
advances attentively, and, keeping strictly to the letter of hia argu- 
ments, to refute them, 1f possible, by their own assertions. Itwill not 
be perhaps difficult to show that the critic's reasons for the adoption 
of the above opinion are remarkable rather for ingenuitv than sound- 
ness, or to prove by demonstration that the new tales of a ‘‘ most 
voluminous" edition may bear not only the stamp of originalitv, 
but also strong internal evidence that they are indigenous to Arabia. 
Mons. DEScHLEGrL supposes that the tales of the thousand and 
one nights could never have been popular with Mussulmans, owing 
to the multitude of supernatural beings of different kinds crowded 
into them, there being, he says, * scarcely another step hence to the 
doctrine of polytheism.” In expressing this opinion, Mons. De S. 
has entirely forgotten the extreme superstition of the followers 
of the Prophet with respect to the existence of jinns, (both believers 
and accursed,) ghols, ufreets, and many other classes of imaginary 
beings, each distinguished by some peculiarity of character and 
habits. These are introduced in multitudes in the tales in accordance 
with the ordinary Arab superstitions which obtain most credit with 
the most bigoted Mussulmans. They are introduced with most 
liberality in some of the tales eabounding especially in. the expressions 
of religious feeling, and the believing spirits invariably make use of 
the ordinary devotional phrases so constantly in the mouth of an 
Arab. They are introduced not on the dignus vindice nodus principle 
as what Mons. Dx S. calls “ semi-deities ;" they take part in the action 
of the story, and from their stupidity are the butts of the superior 
intelligence of men. So far from showing marks of transmutation 
to an Arab shape from a heathen original, they appear to be them- 
selves the surest Pro the Arabian extraction of the stories they 
figure in. Mons. Ds S.'s determination to prove the Indian origin of 
many of the tales has led him,to the singular supposition that a 
e ie le whose manners they faithfully depict, and whose superstitions 
y embody, that a people-whose very language bears testimony to 
ir passion for fiction, (the same word being employed in Arabie 
‘m, Ww 
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‘to express conversation and the relation of stories) would neglect such 
tales even though indigenous to their fatherland because the excess 
of supernatural agency in them savoured of “ polytheism ! 

With reference, however, to the objection by Mons. De S. on the 
pomt of plagiarised tales, and his attempt to prove the plagiary by 
anachronisms, an expression in the story of the fisherman and the 
jinn in the Macan MS. may be cited, not inopportunely, as giving 
some index to the date at which it was originally composed. The 
jinn is described as having been shut in a jar for ` one thousand and 
eight hundred years" from the time of Sotomon, the son of Davin. 
Now this tale with one of Mons. De S.'s ** semi-deities" in it, whom 
he supposes importations into Arabia from an idolatrous source, and 
abominations in the eyes of orthodox Mussulmans, was bv the above 
account composed during the third century of the Hejira, at the very 
height of Mussulman orthodox y. 

Arguing on the supposition of the transmutation of most of the 
tales from heathen originals, Mons. De S. proceeds to point out how 
the Koran might have been introduced instead of the Vedas, and the 
name of Haroun UL RASHEED made to supersede that of ViICRAMA- 
DITYA; and with reference to the introduction of that Khalif's name, 
he cites the expression in the commencement of the thousand and 
one nights, “ the chronicles of the Sassanians" as constituting a 
palpable anachronism. Now the expression quoted does not exist 
in the Macan MS.: the words are a king among kings descended from 
the dynasty of Sassan ; and the mention of Islamism among descendants 
from Sassanian princes does,not appear to be in any way anachro- 

न nous. Again, Mons. Dx S. has ingeniously discovered in the four 
colors of the fish, (vide the tale of the fisherman) who in their 
natural shape were a population of Christians, Jews, Mussulmans, 

and Idolaters, a type of the four castes of the Hindoos ; for, says he, 

u the metamorphosis in tbe original was brought about by a jeu de 

mots; varna in the Sanscrit signifying colour as well as caste This 
will hardly hold good when we look to the Arabic wherein special 











mention P ade of the different religions of the men transmuted into 
fish of different colors. Now the Hindus have, it is true, four prin- 
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castes, but their religion is a common Whe. Another instan 
on which much stress is aid by Mons. Ds S. of the internal evidence 
po ian Indian extraction offered by the tales is cited from the tale of 
shAL ing and the physician. ` The position is this. 1. The king is 
b. poisoned by a MS. 2. Some Indian MS. are saturated with a solu- 
“tien ef. orpiment to protect them from insects. 3. No other MSS. are 
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so saturated. 4. This was, therefore, an Indian MS. thus prepared 
5. This was, therefore, an Indian king. 6. This was, therefore, an 
Indian story. The answer to this somewhat illogical sorties is—1 
That an Indian king turning over an Indian MS. would not, as did 
the king in the story, have exposed himself to the chance of being 
poisoned That the supposition of the MS. being an ordinary 
Indian MS. would utterly take away the moral of the tale: 3, That 
(as the tale tells us) the supposed MS. was no MS. at all, for “ the king 
turned over six leaves, and looked upon them, and found nothing 
written upon them," which induces a further search into the book, 
and a more certain death in consequence. But perhaps a literal 
translation of the latter part of the story from the Arabic of the 
Macan MS. will best show the futility of Mons. De S.'s argument, 
athe moral of the tale being the retribution inflicted by the victim on 
the oppressor by means of the knowledge he is in the commencement 
said to possess of “ all modes of healing, and of hurting 


m Extract from the Story of the Physician and the King 


- And after this the executioner stepped forward, and rolled his eyes 
` fiercely, and drew his sword, and said, * Give the word ;' and the physi- 
cian wept, and said to the king, *Spare me, spare me, for the love of 
God, and kill me not, or God will kill thee,’ and commenced extempora- 
neously reciting, 
= = ‘If I live no man I'll profit; if I perish curse for me 
XT L wt he good, when I'm no more, with every curse of infamy. 
HEN IO Was kindly; others cruel; they were prosperous; 1 lost all; ` 1१57 r; 
-" ^ * J— and benevolence hath made me master of a ruined hali*." ‘au Ieee 
ien said the physician to the king, * Tins is the return I meet from you; 
ou return me the reward of the crocodile. ‘Then said the king, * And 
what is the tale of the crocodile?’ The physician replied, * It is not possi- 
e for me to tell it, and I in this state; and as God is with you, spare 
God will spare you." So then the physician Wept with exceeding 
dg eping, and certain of the king's private attendants arose, and said, * Oh! 
ng nt us the life of this physician, for we have not seen him com- 
io Wort towards you, and we have not seen him save as healing you 
our disease, which baffled all physicians and men of science," Then 
— "said th king to them, * You know not the cause of my putting to death 


ph cian and this itis, that if T spare him, surely I myself am doomed 
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to death without a. doubt, for by healing me of the disease which I had 
by something held in the hand, surely it is possible he may slay me with 
something given me to smell ; hence I fear lest he kill me, and take a 
bribe for doing it; since he is a spy, and has come hither for no end but 

to compass my death; so there is no help for it,—die he must, and after 
that I shall be assured of my own life, Then said the physician, * Spare 
me, spare me, for the love'of God, and kill me not, or God will kill you.' 
Now when the physician, Oh ufreet, knew for certain that the king would 
put him to death without a doubt, he said to him, * Oh king, if there is 
no help for it, but that I must die, then grant me a space that I may go 
down to my house, and appoint my people and my kindred where they 
may bury me, and that I may relieve my soul from its obligations, and 
distribute my books of medicine. And 1 have a book, rarest of the rare; 

I offer it to you asan offering; keep it as treasure in your treasury. 
Then said the king to the physician, * What is in this book ?' He replied, 

* Things countless beyond the power of computation ; and as a small por- 
tion of the secrets that are in it, if you directly after you cut off my head 
open tliree leaves of it, and read three lines of the page on your left hand, 
then the head will speak with you, and give you answers to every ques- 
tion which you ask it.' So the king wondered with exceeding wonder and 
shrugged with satisfaction and said, * Oh physician, what! directly I cut 
-of your head will you speak to me?’ He answered, * Even so, O king. 
-So replied the king, * This is a strange matter, and forthwith sent him 
away closely surrounded by a guard ; and the physician went down to his 
house, and performed all his obligations on that day, and on the next day 
he went up to the king's hall of audience ; and the umeers and ministers 
and chamberlains and deputies in office and the supporters -óf the state 
went up also, the whole of them, and the presence chamber was as a flow- 
er bed of the garden: and lod the physician came up into the presence 
chamber and stood before the king surrounded by guards, and with him 
he had an old volume, and a bottle for holding antimony, and in it a powder: 
and he sat down and said, ‘Give me a charger, and they gave him a 
~eharger ; and he poured the powder upon it, and spread it out, and said, 
Oh king, take this book and open it not until you have cut off my head, 
—and immediately you have cut it off, place it on this charger, and order its 
—being thrown upon that powder, and directly you have done that, the blood 

— will stop flowing ; then open the book.” So the king gave orders for the 
- eutting off the physician's head and took the book; and the executioner 
K; arose, and struck the physician's neck with the sword, and placed the head 
in the middle of the charger, and threw it upomthe powder, then the blood 
stopped flowing, and the physician Dooban opened his eyes, and said, 
- «Open the book, O king ;',so the king opened the book, and found the 
leaves stuck together, so he put his finger to his mouth, and moistened it 
— with his tongue and opened the first leaf, and the second, and the third, 
and each leaf did not open but with much trouble PM the king turned over 
° AE six leaves and looked upon them, and found nothing written upon them. 
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—— said the king, * O physician, there is nothing written upon these; 
and the physician replied, * Turn over more still;' so he turned over three 
more, and there had but a short space elapsed before the drugs penetrated 
his system at one time and on the instant, for the book was poisoned, and 
forthwith the king began to be convulsed, and cried out, and said, * The 
poison has penetrated me, and the head of the physician Dooban began 
to repeat extemporaneously, 


i ‘ They issued savage mandates, but not long 
९ Survived they in their cruelty, for lo! n 

| "Twas but a little, and the mandate was not. 
E Had they done justice, justice were done them— 
— But they did ill, and evil was their portion ; 


| — And fortune turned ngainst them, strongly armed 
idis. अ With acts of woe and trouble, "Thus they passed hence, 
TT And the mute eloquence of their condition 


Repeated to them, ** This is your reward.— 
Blame not the retribution!" ' 


(So goes the tale); so when the physician's head finished its speech, the 
king fell down on the instant a dead corpse.” J 
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The above extract will give some idea of the literal style of a tale 
so popular under GALLAND’s paraphrase, but expressed in the Macan 
. (as will be observed on cómparison) much more in detail, 
more graphically , Werde 
1 _ "There remains now but to allude to Mons. Dz Scurgozu's remains 
/ -ing assertion, that the more voluminous the edition of the thousand 
and one nights the worse will it be. "The best reply to this will be 
itation. of a new tale forming part» of the recital of the fourth 
beoe rht in the Macan MS. It offers a fair occasion for the formation 
4 judgment on Mons. De %.’s sweeping assertion, for it has never 
ound save in this voluminous edition, aud-is now translated’ of 


for the first time. - pee Pd Sail >37#7 "s +a adhi Ul gues iy ee 
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oman * that there was a king among the kings of Fars, who was fond: 
|. d of exercise, and of hunting, andof trapping game, and he had 
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struck out the circle for the battu, and forthwith a doe antelope came 
within the circle. 'l'hen said the king, *Over whose head the antelope 
shall leap and get away, that man will I kill.” ‘Then they narrowed the 
circle of the battu about it, and, behold, the antelope came before the 
king's station and stood firm on its hind legs, and gathered in its fore feet 
to its breast, as if about to kiss the earth before the king; so the king 
bowed his head in acknowledgment to the antelope; then it bounded 
over his head, and took the way of the desert. Now it happened that 
the king saw his attendants winking and pointing at him, so he said, * Ho! 
vuzeer, what are my attendants saying?" The vuzeer replied, * They 
say you proclaimed that over the head of whomsoever the antelope should 
leap, that man shall be put to death.’ ‘Then said the king, * By the life 
of my head, surely I will follow her up till I reach her ;' so the king set 
forth in pursuit of the antelope, and gave not over following her till she 
reached a hill among the mountains. Then the antelope made as she 
would cross a ravine, so the king cast off his hawk at ‘her; and the bird 
drove its talons into her eyes, to blind and bewilder her, agd the king 
threw his mace at her and struck her so as to roll her over. Then he dis- 
mounted, and cut her throat and flayed her, and hung the carcass to the 
pummel of his saddle. Now it was the time for the mid-day sleep, and 
the plain was parched and @fy, nor was water to be met with in it; and 
the king was thirsty, and his horse also; so he went about searching for 
water, and he saw a tree dropping water, as it were clarified butter. 
Now the king wore gloves of the hide of a beast of prey, and he took the 
cup from the hawk's neck, and filled it with that water, and set down: the 
water before the bird, and lo! the hawk struck the cup with its talons, 
and overturned it. So the king took the cup a second time, and caught 
the drops of water as they were falling until he filled it, for he thought 
the hawk was thirsty; so he sft the cup before it, but she struck it with 
her talons and upset it. Then the king was annoyed with the hawk, and 
got up a third time, and filled the cup, and put it before his horse, but the 
hawk overturned it with its wings; then said the king, * The Lord take 
you, you unluckiest of birds! you keep me from drinking, and keep 
yourself from drinking, and-keep the horse from drinking!’ So he struck 
the hawk with his sword, and cut off its wing, but the hawk began lifting 
up its head, and saying by signs, ‘ Look at what is beneath the tree. 
Then the king lifted up his eyes, and saw below the tree a young snake, 
|». छ poisonous one, and this which was dropping from the tree was its poison. 
' Then the king repented him of having cut off the hawk’s wing, nnd arose 
>= and mounted his horse and went, taking with him the antelope's carcass 
— A until he arrived at his tent within the hour, and he gave the antelope to 
ook, and said to him, “Take, and make this ready.” So the king 
sut down in his ghair, and the hawk on his hand, and the bird struggled 
gaspingly, and - m Then the king cried out, wailing and lamenting for 
— hüving slain the hawk, and it was the cause of saving him from death! 
And this is what occured in the story of the king Sundubad.” 
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The above short tale is valuable as answering more than one of 
Mons. Ds S.'s arguments. It contains instances of the same power 
of description and habit of close observation which form the princi- 
pal charm of the known tales. Any one who has been in the custom 
of watching the antelope, or observing the natural motions of the 
hawk, will recognise the action of the one and the other faithfully 
. described in the attitudes common to them when scared or excited 
The mention too of Aawking the antelope proves the story to be purely 
Arabian: no other nation but the Arab using the hawk against large 
animals. The Persian hawks the hare, but only the Arab flies. his 
bird at the antelope. Thus then, so far from the additions to thet‘ most 
voluminous" edition being the cause of its deterioration, as unnatu- 
rally adapted from foreign sources to Arab manners, the very first 
of those additions is found to be a spirited tale describing graphically 
and naturally the progress of passion, (excited originally by a trifle, 
and ending in the blind commission of an act of ingratitude) and 
giving indisputable evidence of an Arab origin. < 

The judgment of those infinitely better qualified than myself to 
pronounce on the merits *of the Macan MS. is, it is submitted, 
fully. supported by the result of this brief inquiry. The translation 
having been made.literally from. the Arabie, this will account for a 
singularity of expression which may be displeasing to most réaders. 
In undertaking to introduce the new tales to the English reader, I 
would be glad to avail myself of opinions upon the expediency. of 
holding to this style of transiation, or adopting one more consonant 

ith European idioms. š | 

[Nort.—As far ns we may be allowed to be capable of judging on such a 
point, we think our correspondents style of expression is particularly felicitous 
and suitable to the work, of which we are happy to see tbis public acknowledg- 
ment of Lis having undertaken the translation. _ 

We had rather that the stories should retain the terseness, the simplicity, the 
very turns of expression as well as of idea so peculiar to the language as to the 
Jiterature.ef* Arabia, than tliat they should be dressed up in the uncongenial dis- . 
guise of modern idiom however elegant. There is at the same time nothing, fn 
the style adopted, repugnant to our ears, already familiar from childhood with the ` 
oriental phraseology of the translated seriptures:—but, on the contrary, the 

foreigoness and antiquity of the incidents und reflections, and the admixture | 
of the rnatural, now discarded from our own works of fiction, seem to acquire 
ter and barmony from a corresponding style of diction We need only refer 
| ‘reader to the parallel passages qwoted in the Minute on the Macan MS. by 

r. Mizz (vol. V. page 598) to prove the great superiority of t« m | 
is ün । ०५ would say, in the strict dry nervous copy of the orig ‘ 
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I1.—Journal of Captain C M. WADE's voyage from Lodiana to Mithan- 
kot by the river Satlaj, on his Mission to Lahór and Baháwulpur in 
1832-33. By Lieut. F. Macxeson, 14th Regt. N. I 


On the 8th December, after some davs spent in constructing 
temporary locks on the nala, and here and there widening and deep- 
ening its channel, the boats arrived at its mouth and entered the 
river Satlaj about a mile above the village of WaHipura. 

Our fleet consisted of eight boats, three built by Captain WADE at 
Lodiana for the accommodation of the mission, after the model of 
those used on the river Raví ; one of a similar construction, the property 
of Lodiana merchants, also built at Lodiana ; two common Satlaj terry 
boats, belonging to Lediana baniahs; and two small boats with oars, 
for the convenience of communicating with the shore and taking the 
bearings of the reaches of the river. 

The Ravi boats are flat-bottomed, and nearly square fore and aft, 
with the prow andstern slightly raised : those built at Lodiana varied 
in length from fifty to fifty-five feet, and in breadth from eleven to 
twelve feet, having a depth of two and a half to two and three quar- 
ters feet. They drew, when not laden, from ten to fifteen inches water, 
and going down the stream in the actual state of the river were capa- 
ble of. carrying from two hundred and fifty to three hundred maunds 

The ferry boats in use in this part of the Satlaj are not much better 
than rafts, from which they differ little in appearance. They are very 
broad at the stern, and terminate in a point at the prow, which is carried 
up high into the air. Although calculated for no other purpose, they are 
well adapted to the transport of hackeries and cattle across the river ; 
the side planks being low, laden hackeries are easily lifted over them 
into the boats; or the ground at the ghát is raised to a level with 
them, and the time lost in embarkation and disembarkation is com- 
paratively trifling. Accidents to cattle can seldom occur, as they are 
able to step into the boats without difficulty, and no spage being 
lost in cross beams or partitions, a great number can be accommodated 
at a time. 

Wullipura is a small village, containing from thirty to forty mud 

vels : it belongs to Sirdar Farren SINGH ALAWALLA. We remained ` 
there on the 9th in expectation of the arrival of a partv of Mahá-rája 
Ransit Sineu's irregulwr horse, whigh was to escort the boats along 

nf river. T 
The b the river at this point, where not intersected by. 
sand banks, measured two hundred and fifty yards, The deep channel 
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under the left banks gave from fourteen to fifteen feet water, which 
decreased to seven and six feet within twenty yards of the shore, 
beyond which it was extremely shallow 
From Ropur, where the Sat/aj enters the plains to where it is joined 

by the Lodiana nala, it may be said to have run a course of near fifty 
miles. At Ropur its bed consists of large smooth pebbles mixed with 
a slimy mud ; after leaving that place it runs over a loose sandy soil 
through a flat country, and during this part of its course the present 
left bank is generally low. There is a high bank passing close under 
Chamkaur, Balolpur, Máchiwára kum, and Lodiana, which points out 
the old.channel. This is now pretty nearly the course of the small 
nala, which rises in the marshy ground between Ropur and Chamkaur 
und enters the Satlaj a little above Wallipura. The slip of land between 
it and the present channel of the Satlaj varies in breadth from eight 
to two miles and less: it is low and much intersected with nalas, 
most of which are without water during the greater part of the year ; 
but their beds and banks retain a degree of moisture when the rest 
of the country is parched and dried up, and afford an abundant 
supply of grass of a good quality within a convenient distance froin 
the cantonment of the troops. 

~ The right bank from ftopur downwards is generally high and the 
face of the country elevated, sloping gradually from the hills, which 
recede northwards, towards the river, near which it is much broken 
and cut up by ravines. On both sides the country is tolerably open and 
free from heavy jungle, but on the right sparingly cultivated, Water 
is found much nearer the surface on the left than on the right bank 
and cultivation is more uniform. There is a tract of grass jungle on 
both sides of the river near Chamkaur : it forms excellent pasture for 
buffaloes which ave numerous and particularly large... Wild hogs are 
sometimes. found in this vicinity: they come from the hills on the 
opposite side, and swim the river at night to feed on the sugar-cane 
~The tamarisk jungle is seen^n small quantities near the river at 
Talore, and even higher up, but never grows to any considerable 
height, and is thin and straggling; the soil left by the overflowing of 
the river in which it chiefly grows, does not appear to have acquired 
‘that richness which it is said to possess at a greater distance from the 
river's source, biaxial 
~ During the cold weather when at its lowest, the Satlaj is fordable 
in many places between Ropur and Lodiana, and even jtor its junction 
z butit.can no where be-forded in a direct line; it is 
necessary’ to follow the shoals or sand banks, which make the passage 
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circuitous and tedious ; and owing to the nümerous quicksands, it must 
always be considered an affair of danger for bodies of troops to 
attempt. As the sands are constantly shifting, the fords also are 
liable to change. 

I am not aware of the exact number of boats between Ropur and 
Lodiana. "The principal ghats or ferries are those opposite to Rihon, 
Mdchiwdra and Fabor ; the two first lie in the route from Jagadri on 
the Jumna to Amritsir, and a considerable traffic passes by them. 
There may be sixteen boats at Rahon and eight at Máchiwára. The 
ghát at Fabor has upwards of fourteen, and is also much frequented, 
lying in the direct route from Ambéla through Lodtana to Amritsir 
or Lahdr. There is also a chat at Kirdna, which may have eight 
boats, and another near Ropur which has four. Besides the boats at 
the gháts there are a few scattered here and there at the different 
villages on the banks of the river belonging to the zemindars, and 
used by them for the convenience of crossing to and fro, and trans- 
porting grain and firewood. 
~ On the morning of the 10th we left Wallipura. The river was 
swollen and muddy from rain, which had fallen higher up during the 
two previous days, and which somewhat increased the rapidity of 
the current. As near as I could judge from the rate at which people 
were walking on the bank, it must have averaged near three miles in 
the hour. Our boats kept chiefly in the shallow water for the con- 
venience of using the pole to push tliem along ; they are furnished 
with oars, but the Satlaj and Ravi boatmen seem to be unaccustomed 
to their use ; and the oars are so very clumsy and unwieldy, that they 
would require at least four persons to each to serve thém with effect. 
“Leaving Wallipura the deep channel*runs under the left bank for 
upwards of a mile, when the river separates into three branches ; the 
main one, which we followed, running under the right bank to Dhá- 
dhára, near which the three branches again unite and form an unin- 
terrupted channel 400 vards broad. On our left we passed fhe ghat 
of Talwandi, where there were ten boats similar to those already 
described. Judging from the number of people we saw crossing, it 
must be a considerable thoroughfare; a small traffic passes by this 
route from JAajraon and the Milk Rohie to Doab bist Jalimdar. 

After passing Talwandi the deep channel again crosses over to the 
left bank, and on approanchigg neareto Bhundri, makes a long sweep. 
in towards the left, running close under that village. un "ei 
ei The country on ‘our left to-day was low ‘and uncultivated, subject 
to inundation; amd consisted chiefly of pasture land; that on our 
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right appeared high. There were fields of stubble and patches cover- 
ed with the cotton plant. We passed one inlet from the river on 
the right, and a jAarí jungle extending a short distance on the bank 
but low and thin. We stopped at Bhundri, estimated distance from 
Wallipura four kos. This village, like the rest which we passed to- 
day, is hardly deserving of remark: it contains a small paka mosque, 
which is in much danger of being destroyed by the river. The 
dwelling houses, of which there may be 100, are all of mud, either 
thatched or with kacha terraced roofs. Tt has two baniahs’ shops 
The inhabitants are chiefly Mussalman zemindars. Bhundri and 
Khanpur, Wazir ke Gaur, villages in the neighbourhood; are inha- 
bited by a caste of Putial Rajputs, who claim descent from Rájas 
Hosrár and JacPÁArL. Their ancestors were converted to Islamism 

'* some five centuries ago by HazrAr SHAH KATAL Cuisatt, one of 
the descendants of Hazrat SHEIKH FARID, the famous saint of Pak 
Patan. His relics are deposited somewhere between the villages of 
Talwárd and Sheikh Chishti under the shade of a grove of bábul trees: 
there is his khángáA or shrine, which the surrounding inhabitants visit 
in great crowds on certain days of the year to pay him the honors 
due to a saint 

The Patiáls retain many of their Hindu customs, especially the 
ceremonials at births and marriages, in which the Brahmin priest often 
assists and claims the usual fees rcp. 
"They intermarry only among themselves, it being thought a disgrace 
to give their daughters in marriage to a person of different caste or 
descent. ^C gem 
~The’ Jats, Gujars, Harnis, Arráins, who chiefly compose the pea- 
santry of the country from above Lodiana down to Firozpur, all claim 
descent more or less remote from a Rajput stock. They are generally 
ill-looking, tall and but with large bones and sinewy limbs 
"The usual dress of etter sort is a blue-colored dAótfi,.tied some- 
what differently from the common mode, reaching dowi nearly to 
‘the ankles, and seeming to embarrass their motions in walking. With 

2 this they wear a large cotton chadder or sheet, which is either-flung 

* in double folds over the shoulder and across the breast, or used to 

£: "cover the whole body; it is exchanged for a blanket in the cold 
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še weather. “The turban is of cotton, either plain or dyed blue, and tied 
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vetimes Sikh fashion in a high £opf, qnd sometimes in loose folds, 
eaving great part of the head uncovered. The coarse cotton cloth 
E ich f ee their ordinary wear is a home manufacture. The poorer 

among t little troubled with clothing of any description. — 
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Their women share in the labour of the field, and perform all the 
menial and laborious offices about the house. They fetch water from 
the wells, prepare the cakes of cow-dung (opla) for fuel, and cleanse 
and plaister their. mud hovels and chabitras, while the husbands are 
smoking. their pipes, or employed in making rope of the muünjh grass 
and repairing their implements of husbandry. -Disputes among them 
are referred to a panch or council of the Chaudries (elders of the village), 
or to arbitrators chosen by the parties. The men are addicted to the 
use of bhang: are turbulent, quarrelsome, revengeful, and careless of 
the shedding of. blood... Their prevailing vice is. petty thieving. 
Female infanticide is practised, but is not very common among 
these tribes. 

- After the decline of the Dehli empire, the whole tract of country 
from Ropur down to Mamdot on the left bank of the Satis, fell a 
prey to Rat Anman Muns, one of the numerous adventurers who 
rose to a temporary consequence in those days. When Ra&y1^r SINGH 
crossed the Satlaj in 1808, and took Jagr4on, the portion of this 
extensive territory which still remained in the possession of Ras 
AmMwap's family was subjected to that conqueror, and Jagráon and 
its dependencies were bestowed by bim in jaghir on Sirdar FATTER 
SINGH ALAWALLA, under whose rule they still continue. ` His terri- 
tory joins that of the Jind raja near Lodiana, and reaches with few 
` interruptions to within a short distance of Firozpur. It is ill culti- 
wated, and-almost destitute of wood, which is no where used for fuel 
by the villagers. Jagrdon, the Ddr-ul amal, is about 10 miles inland 
from Bhundri. = | roads 
^ On the llth we left BAuadri. For two miles beyond this. place 
the left bank of the river is excessivelyshigh ; the deep channel rune 
rapidly under it, undermining large fragments of the soil, which con- 
tinued falling as we passed, and raised > e waves on the river. 
After passing the villages of Khdt and ursian, the deep channel 
«crosses oyer to the right bank, leaving the villages of Tg/wára and 
Sheikh Chishti far away to the left, at the extremity of a wide tract of 
sand. à. Further on, at the same distance from us, we passed Bhamdl 
and Sdlampur, when the river again doubled round a point, and the 
‘deep. channel brought us under the village of Sidhuan on the left 
bank. | ares £ FN S ¿ "wr "n 
-ai To-day the river was devious and winding in its course, much 
intersected with sand-banks, which from a distance appeared to stretch. 
quite across the channel and threaten. a serious obstacle to further 
progress. .The,shoals were numerous, appearing to cross each other 
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in directions; insomuch, that it required great care and attention 
to steer clear of them. None but an experienced eye could distin- 
guish from a long distance what the boatmen call “kachan” from 


- 


" * päka. — व | villager who accompanied us from Bhundri pointed 
to a number of temporary huts on the left bank near that place, the 
inhabitants of which had, in his memory, removed no less than three 
times from one bank to the other, in consequence of the river 
changing its course and undermining its banks.  Abounding as it 
does with shoals and sand-banks, and running over a loose soil 
through a flat country, this frequent change in its channel is the less 
surprising : it generally occurs after the rains, when its waters are 
swollen and impregnated with earthy particles. The prevalence for 
a length of time of a particular wind occasions the choaking up of 
the old channel, which the waters leave on subsiding, to pursue a 
new direction. 

The country to-day differed little in its features from that we had 
passed the day before. At this season there are no crops standing, 
and, save in the vicinity of villages where a few garden vegetables 
give an appearance of verdure, the whole has an unvaried arid aspect 

es are only seen near the villages, and those generally of the 
common bér, with here and there a pipal. The jhán is met with 
only in smal] patches, low and straggling. There was a great improve- 
ment observable in the soil of the banks of the river, especially that 
of the right bank, which exhibited strata of a rich red clay 
mould of a darker color beneath During the first part of our 
course after leaving Bhundri, the current was rapid, running under 

P "bank at the rate of four miles an hour; as we approached 
the en of our journey it became sluggish scarcely averaging 

a half. We had a depth in some places of eighteen and twenty 

feet 

— 





‘others not more than four: in the deepest part this occur- 
here were many channels, and we might not have been 


— although we always chose those whi ‘in ap eárance 


e the greatest body of water; ^" ^": ^" us mae 

































ae n passing Sidhuan I observed immense flocks of n :d- 
: — | o saiid ba s, and close to them an alligator, the first I ave 
seen on the river, though they are said to have been found as h gh 


wp as Ropur, and small ones are sometimes cau Pin th nal near 
Lodiana. m the co ldness OF the Wéelthet mi ow 
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We came to about a mile beyond Sidhuan ; estimated distance from ` 
Bhundri eight kos. _ 

There is a ghát at Sidhuan. It is in the road to Ropur, in the 
Doab bist Jalimdar, and has ten boats, but the traffic by this route is 
inconsiderable. The duties are levied by the officers of Maha-raja 
RANJIT SINGH and Sirdar Farren SINGH ALAWALLA, on either side 
respectively. The village of Sidhuan is large, but has no bazar; 
contains from two hundred to two hundred and fifty mud and paka 
dwelling houses; with three baniahs' shops or Aattis which supplied 
our people with food 

On the 12th we left Sidhuan, The channel continued under the 
left bank for upwards of two miles, when it passed the village of 
Shaffipura, and, crossing over to the right with considerable winding, 
brought us in the fourth reach nearly opposite to Tihara; there divid- - 
ng into two branches, the smaller one ran directly under that town, 
while the larger struck off to the right towards Kannian aml Bhaggian 

Tihara is the site of extensive ruins, which shew that it was once a 
place of some consequence; native authorities mention its being 
inhabited so long ago as the time of the Persian SECANDER SHÁH'S 
expedition. The ruins now standing are of more modern date. It 
has suffered great damages from the inroads of the river. "The pre- 
sent dwelling houses of the inhabitants are of mud, and mingle dis- 
agreeably with the half dilapidated but substantial brick walls of its 
former buildings. In the time of the Dehli emperors, it was attached 
to the Suba of Lahór. It was taken from the descendants of Rat 
Anman Mox: (after they had been driven from Mamdot by the Pathán 
family of Kusur) by RANJIT SINGH, and given by him in Jaghir to 
Farren SINGH ALAWALLA The soib in the vicinity is good, and 
there are a number of fine paka wells, but little cultivation. The 
aemindars are Arrdins, more commonly called Mollies, to the eastward 
a class who seldom engage in cultivation on a large scale. 

About six miles beyond Tihara is the village of Tariwala, opposite 
to which the right branch of the river again divides, the main stream 
making an immense circuit to the north-west, and leaving an island 
three or four miles in breadth between it and the left channel 
which ran under Tihara. Night overtook us before we arrived at the 
| junction of the three branches, and we were obliged to stop opposite 
to a village on the right bank called Ramé-ke. We were separated 
from our land party, and Ramé-ke could furnish no provision for our 
boatmen mp-followers. From SidAwan to Ramé-ke fourteen 
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On the following morning, the 13th, we continued our journey 
having previously sent on one of the boats at an early hour to pur. 
chase provisions. At Talwandi we came up with our advanced party ; 
they had been able, with much difficulty, to procure a rupee's worth 
of dred from that village. There is a ferry, but I saw only one boat- 
After leaving Talwandi the river makes a very sudden turn to thé 
right, round a point which we had much difficulty in weathering ; and 
when this was accomplished, our boate drifted to the opposite shore 
and grounded on the sand-banks. A mile or more beyond this the 
three branches unite, and from the point of their junction to the ghát 
of Miáne and Rerii the river runs in a straight uninterrupted channel, 
confined by moderately high banks, and presenting in front, as far as 

.the eve could reach, an unbroken surface of water. It is here a fine 
stream passing by Punidn where the river is again broken by shoals 
and sand-banks. The next reach brought us near Fattehpur, from 
whence, leaving Jhdnian on the left, the deep channel crosses over to 
the right bank, and in the next sweep to the left under Ma/áráj-wála 

The banks to-day were studded with villages at a distance of a 
kos, more or less, from the river. Those in the district of. Dharam- 
kot belong to Mahá-rája RANJIT Sinon, who has a small detachment 
of cavalry there and a fort; those in the Fattehgarh district are held 
by Seer SINGH BANDEICH, a thanadar under the Mahá-rája, and 
the rest by Sirdar Farren SINGH ALAWALLA. In some the authority 
is divided, half the village belonging to the Khalsa and half to the 
Jághirdádr. They are all small and thinly mhabited | 

We stopped at Mahdraj-wala ; estimated distance from Rameé-ke ten 
kos by the river 

| This village is inthe Fattehgarh district, now held by SHER Sincu 
- — BusNpDw#icH asthanadar. The landsare khdlisa (or rent-free). Fatteh- 
garh and the neighbouring country formerly belonged to Tara SINGH 
GnargA of Kang on the other side. Like most of the Sikh Sirdars, 
this person pose from an obscure origin to sudden, but, in his case, tem- 
porary power. He was originally a common shepherd, and acquired the 
name of'* Ghaiba" (or wonderful) in his boyhood, from the circum- - 
J A gtance of his having constructed a rude bridge of rope over the river 
H | Weh, which falls into the Satíaj below Andrfsa, and across which he 
t wasn the habit of "driving his sheep to graze on the opposite 
tara is the pasture was of a better quality. He joined the camp of the ` 
_ Lahór chief, who was just then entering on his career of conquest, ~ 
a need ' soldier, and after serving a returned laden with ~ 
v h | he disposed of in collecting a few followers. With these 
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he commenced a system of depredations on the country. Many needy 
adventurers flocked to him, till by degrees he found himself at the 
head of a formidable band; he then raised the standard of indepen- 
dence, proclaimed himself a Sirdar or chief, and commenced adding 
to his small patrimony by preying upon the weaker of his neighbors. 
Village after village submitted to his rule, till, by fraud and force, he 
became master of a large tract of country on both sides of the river. 
He had scarcely time, however, to enjoy his good fortune, when the 
extent of his territory attracted the notice of the Lahdr chief, who did 
not long want a pretext to dispossess him. The whole of his ill 
acquired possessions fell into the hands of tbe Mahá-rája, by whem 
Fattehgarh was confirmed in jághir to Hari Sıxan, the same person 
who had held it under TARA Sincu GHAIBA. At a subsequent period 
Hares SINGH became disaffected toward the Lahkór chief, and in 1825- 
26 was one among the Sirdars who openly threw off their allegiance 
to him, and, in virtue of their possessions on the left bank of the 
Satlaj, claimed the protection of the British Government, whom they 
wished to acknowledge as lord paramount. The others were Sirdar 
FATTEH SINGH ALAWALLA, Sirdar Curr SINGH of Kot Kapara, and 
Qurup-u pis Kuas KASARIA, the Pathan chief, whose family are 
now in possession of Mamdot. It was not thought expedient to comply 
with. their wishes, and they were directed to return to their allegiance 
to the Khalsa Ji. Sirdar Hari Sincu dying soon after, the territory 
of Fattehgarh was taken possession of by the LaAáór chief, and has since 
continued to be kAd/sa land. 

On the láth we left MaAdraj-wdla. The river pursues a very 
winding course from this place till it passes between Mund/idla on 
the right and Wala Káli Raon on the left hand; from thence it runs 
in a straight direction past Asappura Tibbi and Pipal on the right, 
and Malha Jungh Luilu-wdla and Tibbi Kusainé-wála on the left. 
These villages are all small and insignificant, averaging from thirty to 
sixty mud hovels. | 

Whe current to-day was so sluggish and the wind so foul, that where 
the deep channel ran under high banks we had recourse to the track- 
ing rope There was too great a depth of water to admit of using 
the bamboo, and where the banks were unfayorable to tracking we 
had recourse to the oar. The boatmen only used one at a time, and . 

iat alone required the services of more than half the crew; the rest 
were occupied at the stern ost (which is used for a rudder) in coun- . 


teracting the efforts of the rowers. We made but little way by these ` 
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means, and the boatmen seemed very glad to abandon the oar for. the 
rope where the banks admitted of tracking 
. After passing the village of Pipal we came in sight of the nght 
bank of the Bedh or Beds, stretching across the horizon from N. E. to 
S. W. It is very high, and has a commanding appearance contrasted 
with the flat country which it overlooks. Before arriving at the 
f junction of the Beás and Satlaj we passed a small river on our right, 
near the village of Andrfsa. This was the Wenh: it measured in 
breadth at the mouth forty yards, but was much narrower a little 
higher up, and had a depth of 12 feet. The Wenh rises in the hills 
which recede northwards from Beldspur at a place called Ghar Shan- 
kar, and in its course through the Doub Bist Jalindar, passes between 
Phagwára and Jalindar ; from thence southward to Dakni ká Sarai, 
and south-west to JVakodir. From .Nakodir its direction is west to 
near Sultdnpur, when it turns to the south and enters the Satlaj 
below Andrisa. The length of its course may be roughly stated at 
sixty kos; its bed is never quite dry, but it has very little water 
during the months of January, February, and the early part of March. 
The Beds joins the Satlaj about two kos below Andrisa. 1६ has 
by no means so large a body of water at the junction as the Jatter 
river, but its current is stronger and water clearer. The high bank 
which was visible from Pipa/,is more than a mile from the present chan- 
nel. After meeting, the two rivers are split into numerous channels, 
divided by shoals and sand-banks. The Satlaj throws off one large 
and a number of smaller branches to the left, but its main channel 
continues its course under the right bank past the ghát of Hari-ke, 
carrying with it the water of the Beas. The large branch to the left 
runs under a high bank pas&the village of Bhidan-wila, The ghát 
~ at Hari-ke is near three miles below the present junction of the two 
rivers. ‘The village itself and chhdoni are on the top of the high bank 
at a distance of a mile and a half across the sand from the ghat. 
RANJIT SINGH has always a party of horse from one to two hundred ë 
strong stationed at this place. From the 14th to the 25th December 


š the boats were detained at Bhidan-wa/a in expectation of the arrival 
* of the mission from Lahór: During this time | had ample. opportu- . 
F nity of judging of the extent of traffic passing by this ghát. Thirty- 








two boats with three men to each were unceasingly employed from 
J morn to night in transporting loaded hackeries and beasts of burthen 

‘of every description across the rivers. l'observed little difference on 
x त was a scene of constant. activity ‘and 
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. The passage of the ghát generally occupied from fifteen to twenty 
minutes 

Nearly the whole of the trade of Affghánistán, Kashmír and the 
Panjáb with Hindustin, and by Bombay and Calcutta with Europe, 
passes by this ghát. Independent of the foreign trade, it is a great 
commercial thoroughfare for the interchange of the productions of 
the countries more immediately on the banks of the river Satlaj. 
The Muik Róhi from the neighborhood of Farid koth, Ropur koth, 
&c. sends by this route the immense quantities of grain which it 
supplies to Lahdr and Amritsir. Lighter articles, the bafta and fine 
cloth for pagrís, manufactured in the Doàb Bist Jalindar at Rdhon, 
Phagwdra and Hushiarpur, which are in greater demand in the upper 
part of Hindustan, pass also by this route. 

Iwas unable to ascertain the average amount of daily collections 
at the ghát, from the circumstance that the duty of great part of the 
merchandize which passes is not levied till its arrival at Amritsir, 
and merely pays for a rowdna in crossing the river. It is the same 
with merchandize coming from Amritsir, which is taxed before leav- 
ing that place; this refers to the right bank of the river 

The following list, obtained from the chit munshi, shews the rate 
of collection on the left bank. 





For a camel loaded with grain, ............................ 05 0 
For ditto ditto with salt, iols .... ce 2०००००० ००२००५० 4>»>*» 0 S 0 
For ditto ditto with qund shakar, ...... seen s 0 7 6 
For ditto ditto with shakartari and first kind of Airana,........ 4 0 0 
For ditto ditto with cloth, «« «« ०० «९००००००००० ०७००० ०० ०००० ०००० 1l O 
For a large tdrt 9471, loaded with any description of articles, ex- 
cept grain, ............................................ 115 0 
"For a gárí load of grain to merchants, ....@_................ d 5 9 
“For ditto to brahmans, to fagirs and bhais, .... cesser «0-13: Oy 
For ditto to a mauud of coarse Irana, ss ....... .. ............ 0 1 -9 
For ditto to a maund of pushming, ........................ 4..1. 04 
3 For ditto to a maund of opium and indigo, «seen 2 0 ० 
- For ditto to a donkey load of grain, .... «० «« *+० ४० ** I I af E 3S 
TP Fo ditto to a bullock or pony load of grain, pes eee tS wd SS via 
ls "For ditto to a gárí load of salt, SES BRS, ST SU TURN 7113 “0 


At Jáné-gill, 12 miles below Hari-ke, the united streams of the 

‘Beds and Satlaj are called the GAara, but known to the natives by 

the name Nai. Between Hari-ke and Firozpur are the gháts of Hümad- 

wdla and Talle-wdla : the former hgs twelve, and the latter ten boats. 

Part of the trade of the Panjáb with Hindustán, and a small portion of 

that from KAorasán and Affghánistán which enters the Panjab at Dera 
- Ismael Khan, crosses the Satlaj at these gháts. The roads by which the 
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trade passes from them and from Hari-ke are much infested by rob. 
bers. In the immediate vicinity are the Dogrí and Jat zemindars who 
are notorious for their thieving propensities. From Hari-ke, and 
lower down the river, to Lahór and Amritsir, the Akalis; and from 
Firozpur and Hari-ke to Ambalah, the country of the Sodhie Sahebs 
has to be passed. The merchants engaged in this trade contract with 
the owners of the camels and garis for the safe conduct of their goods 
to their place of destination, and these latter make their own arrange- 
ments with the disorderly tribes whose territory they have to pass 
through; the escort, one of their number, is generally sufficient to 
ensure safety. 

Below Hari-ke on the left bank of the river a tract of heavy grass 
jungle extends for several miles—it is here and there interspersed 
with tbe jAau; and there are numerous inlets and creeks from the 
river which insulate great portions of it. The islands thus formed 
are coveréd with the thickest jungles; those of the fhau, which is 
| strong and elastic, are almost impervious to horsemen, while those 
| covered with grass rising to the height of twelve and fourteen feet, 
| are cut into deep ravines and contain large pitfalls. Tigers are 
| found in these jungles. I went outin pursuit of them with Sirdars 
RATAN SINGH, GHIRJA REA, and a large number of his followers 
mounted on horseback. The Sirdar gave strict orders to his men 
not to use their matchlocks, and I anticipated the novel gratification 
of seeing a tiger attacked and killed sword in hand. The traces of 
Ahem were innumerable. Every nala we crossed presented fresh foot 
marks; and though not so fortunate to encounter any, we must 
| have been following close upon them e. whole day. The ground is 
* unfavorable to the sport both for horsemen and elephants, owing to 
pe -the number of daldals and quick-sands, — . $ do bond vie 
s. — Qn the 3rd of January at Firozpur. ` The fort which is distant 
bout three miles from the river was built by Sultan Fznoz II 
nephew to the emperor Guias-v’-pin (TuaHLaK), and who reigned 
< from A. 'D..1351 to 1357. It is an irregular building, of no strength 
and having little means of defence. The interior is filled up with 
_ soil to half the height of the outer walls, and crowded with paltry 
aprick:-hauses:-andsnudshovelsiacparsted only by alleys about six feet 
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The present possessor of the fort and adjacent territory 18 
रा LacuMan Kaun, widow of Duana Singa. | 04 
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BAKHSH Sixou, who added to it large possessions on both sides of 
the river. On the death of Gur BAKHSH Sıxan, his four sons divid- 
ed the territory between them, and the fort and adjacent lands fell to 
the share of Daana Sınan before mentioned. Dnawa Sinon dying 
without male issue, his three surviving brothers put in their claim to 
the estate, but the widow LACHMAN KAUR referred her cause to the 
Political Agent at Ambdla, and it was ultimately decided in her favor 
by a reference to the Shaster law. 

The Kaggar river, from which Finoz SHAN III. dug a canal to the 

Kerah, is said to have emptied itself into the Satlaj near Firozpur. 
We found no trace of it. If the Kaggar be understood to be the 
same river with the Gaggar which ran between Ambala and Sarhind, 
and afterwards received another river from Shahabad and the Saras- 
wati from Thanesar, there must be some mistake in supposing that it 
ever joined the Satlaj near Firozpur. The old course of the Gaggar 
is well known; after reaching the Bhatnér frontier it Went by the 
name of Sóíre, and its direction through the desert to near Dilawen, 
where it was lost in the sands, may be traced by the forts of Surat- 
garh? Chehárgarh, Phulra lst, Phulra 2nd, Mojhgarh, Marrath, Ruk- 
kanpur, which were built on its banks. This channel has long ago 
been filled up with sand, and it is only here and there at long inter- 
wals that any traces of it remain. 
— "From the 3rd to the 12th of January we were detained at Firozpur, 
surveying the boundary of the Sirdarni's little territory. We found 
dt very ill defined and disputed on every side. Of the country we 
‘saw, not more than one-thirtjeth part was under cultivation; the rest 
was either entirely barren or covered with a low straggling brush- 
wood of no value. There was à large tract of karil and jAand jungle, 
and I also heard of a forest of sisu at some distance, but did not visit 
‘the spot to ascertain the fact. 

In the jhand and karil jungles, whith 1 traversed in following the 
‘Firozpur boundaries, I observed several sites of towns and villages, 
snd a great number of fine paka wells, now half filled with rubbish 
‘and fallen to decay, but which sufficiently prove that the country 
was formerly thickly inhabited. It has suffered much from the 
-misrule which has long prevailed. The petty states by which it is 
ssurrounded are so promiscuously interwoven in their limits that it 
would be difficult to point to one among them which is not at vari- 
sance witb all the rest as to its boundaries. To this circumstance 
must be mainl ust be mainly attributed the immense quantity of waste land which 
 smeets the eye in every direction ; for no sooner docs one party 
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attempt to reclaim a portion from the desert, than the rest interfere 
to dispute their right to the soil. As we receded southward from 
the river, the sand assumed that undulating appearance which is 
described as characteristic of the skirts of the Indian desert, small 
mounds occurring at intervals, the soil of which was hard and covered 
with thorn and brushwood. The wells at a distance from the river 
were of considerable depth; but the territory, as was once the case, 
might be made independent of them and fertilized at very little 
expense. The dry bed of a nala called the Sukrí traverses it in 
various directions, and it would only require a canal a mile in length 
to let into it the waters of the Satlaj near Tihara. 

The zemindars are Jats and Dogres (also a caste of converted 
Hindus); they are chiefly engaged in pastoral pursuits, rearing large 
herds of buffaloes, on the sale of the ghee and milk of which they depend 
for subsistence. It is probable they have been driven to this life by 
the unsettled state of the country, which precludes in a great measure 
all agricultural employment; it does not appear that they are from 
remote time a pastoral people. The country, as I before observed, 
bears marks of having been much more generally cultivated at an 
earlier period ; and though the present race have become addicted to 
predatory habits, arising from the circumstances of their situation 
under petty authorities at variance with each other, it would not be 
difficult, under a better ordered government, to give them a taste for 
more peaceful and industrious occupations. At present they are 
miserably low in the scale of civilization, and the feuds existing 
among them, which are fomented ra the r than suppressed by their 
fuler$, are not unfrequently the cause of bloodshed. The faith they 
profess is the Mubammedsr; but they are grossly ignorant on the 
subject of their religion, and do not pay much attention to the out- 
ward forms of it. The Rörán is little consulted. The elders of the 











É z village decide most of their differences, and the parties not abiding 
ss by their decision are left to seek their own redress. itat em 
iE ^ Tn the detection of theft and other offences, the practice of chewing 


r water, and other equally infallible 
Every species of torture is put in 








F | ‘authorities to obtain forced confessions. ` bh w omo Ri 
— little difference observable in the appearance of the 
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beyond Firozpur the Dogre caste are distinguished by a great 
x of complexion tio “and harsher features. They are a 
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headed, The Hindu merchants, from the command which they have 
of money, exercise a preponderating influence in the internal manage- 
ment of the Firozpur domain. The ryuts, from their extreme poverty, 
are forced to mortgage their crops to provide themselves with seed 
and the necessary implements of husbandry. Money is advanced at 
an enormous rate of interest, the lowest in the most favorable seasons 
being half an anna per month for every rupee; but the necessities 
of the people are such, they are now frequently obliged to pay 13 
anna per month, and compound interest is charged after three months. 
The cattle and even the ploughs (which resemble those used to the 
eastward), are the property of merchants. It requires three pairs of bul- 
locks to work a well during twelve hours of the day, and the quantity 
of ground cultivated is fifty kacha bigahs. The poor from the neigh- 
boring territories bordering on the desert resort to the banks of the 
river to cultivate the autumnal crops and earn a bare subsistence, 
but their attachment to the desert in preference to the efimate near 
the river prevents their settling. 

On the afternoon of the llth we took leave of the Sirdarni and 
started next morning for Mamdot. A mile beyond Firozpur the river 
dividgs into two branches, the deep channel continuing under the left 
bank running separate for more than a mile; they again unite, and 
soon after splitting again unite at a short distance above the ghat of 
Bare-ke. | Barc-ke is in the direct road from Firozpur through Kasur 
to .Lahér, from which it is distant thirty kos. It is the nearest point 
of approach of the Sat/aj to that city. There are only four boats at 
the ghát, which is not a very nsiderable thoroughfare. 

"The boats here are quite different from those higher up on the 
Satloj. They are flat-bottomed, but hase high sides, and both ends 
are pointed ; they measure about thirty feet in length by ten in breadth, 
with a depth of two and a half to three fe@t, and are very strongly 
built: the waste is partitioned by heavy beams running across, which 
give strength to the sides. The poop and forecastle are planked. 
Altogether there is an appearance of lightness and hardiness about 
them which makes them as much surpass the Raví boats as those do 
the craft in use higher up the Satlaj. The mode of propelling them 
is somewhat the same as sculling. An immense oar is lashed to the 
stern; the arm of which usually consists of two, or three joined pieces 
of wood, and is curved in such a manner that the end or handle 
stretches horizontally over the poop, where one, two, or three persons 
siva are placed to work it to and fro. It serves both to propel and direct 
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x Near the village of Kilcha, where a small nala enters the Satlaj 
from the south, we were met by the headman of the Pathán chief of 
Mamdot. He was attended by a small party of Pathán horsemen 
* armed with bows and arrows for the chace. They were all equipped 
and well mounted, and distinguished by a soldierly bearing. They 
escorted us along the bank, occasionally flying a hawk or discharging 
an arrow at the black partridge, which their progress through the 
Jhau and cultivation disturbed from their hiding places. 

The soil on the left bank was a rich loam, the deposit of the river ; 
when dry it is much split into fissures, and riding over it rendered 
exceedingly disagreeable, if not dangerous, and where moist it is 
barely capable of supporting the weight of a horseman. 

Between the villages of Kandi-ke on the left and Chawala on the 
right bank, we passed another ghat, where there were four boats of 
the kind last described. The country partially cultivated on both 
sides, and ‘the river broad and uninterrupted in itschannel. After 
passing Futtuéwála we saw no villages near the banks for a distance 
of five kos, the jhau jungle in most pipes obstructing the view. 
‘The river again intersected with sand-banks and banks low. 

We halted below Mamdot; estimated distance from Firozpur 114 
kos. 

"(The fort is distant two miles from the present channel of the river. 
(In the rainy season the river runs within half a mile of its walls.) 
It is a square with a round tower at each corner and one in the centre 
of each face. 'lo the east and west are gateways. The outward 
walls are of burnt bricks fifty feet high, and ten thick, of paka and 
kacha. «The interior space is filled up with the soil from the outward 
moat, and rises to half the height of the walls : the whole is crowded 
with houses, separated only by narrow alleys barely two yards in 
width. The towers command an extensive view of the surrounding. 
Mit country: - NT hsp 
is^ "The present possessors of the fort and adjoining territory are à 
f. Pathán family, formerly masters of Kasur and other large possessions 
: on the opposite side of the river. The old fort, on the side of which 
: the présent one was raised, is said to have been built in the time of 
— MonaMxMxD SHAN III. the son of the GurAs-u”" DIN TUGHLAK SHAM. 
s. : 3 the reign of AxnAR and his successors it was attached to the 

irkar Of Debdlpur in the Sübah, of Multdn. After the decline of 
= MB Delhi empire it was destroyed by thé Dogre vemindare to prevent 
| jt being used as a — by the marauding Seiks; but soon 

| after, when the Lahór p greater part of the Bawuni- 
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of Sarhind fell into the possession of these adventurers, SonuK Siwon 
KvaAnxEA, one of the three joint rulers of Lahdr, overran the country 
and bestowed it in jághir on one of his followers, Kapu R SiNoH 
Tuoca. This person repaired the fort and held undisputed possession 
for a long period; he extended his territory as far as the Baháwa/pur. 
and Khai frontier, but owing to some measures highly offensive to. 
his Mufsalman subjects the Dogres, they rose against him and he 
was compelled to flee for assistance to Sound SINGH. SOBHA SrsGu 
sent a force with him and reinstated him. The Dogres again rebelled 
and called in Rar AHMED Muwazn to their aid; but it not being in his 
power to assist them at that time, they were obliged to effect a 
reconciliation with KApu gz SINGH, who continued in possession. At 
a subsequent period Rar Aumep Muxsn expelled Kapu g SiNGu from 
the country and established himself at Mamdot. He razed to the 
ground the remains of the old fort, and built the present one on its 
site: it remained the seat of authority under him for upwards of nine 
years. At his death he was succeeded by his son Rar Inids, on whose 
death shortly after without issue, the Dogre zemindars, fearing a 
return of their old enemies the Sikhs, sent a deputation to wait on 
IN1ZAM-U'- DIN Kun, and Qutus-u’-pin Kuan, the Pathan chiefs of 
‘Kasur, and to invite them to come and take possession of the fort. 
Accordingly the retainers of Rat 11.1&8'8 family were expelled, and 
Qurun-v'-niN Knw and his family formally reinstated as their rulers. 
 NuzKM-v'-niN Ku&w and Qurvn-v'-piN KHAN had been troublesome. 
enemies to Mahá-rája RANJIT Sixes, during the time they held posses- 
sion of Kasur, and had resisted by every means in their power, and by 
inciting others to resist, the am itious designs of that chief. He made 
repeated attacks upon their forts, in all of which he was repulsed; at. 
- length, finding force unavailing, he had recourse to other measures, and 
by bribes and artifices succeeded in sowing dissension in the family of 
NizKM-U'-DiN Kun, and instilling treachery into the minds of his 
kinsmen and followers, two of whom basely murdered their chief in 
his sleep at Kasur. His brother Quru * who was Absent at 
the time, returned and surrounded the fort, but ailed to secure the 
traitors. Suspecting all alike, he withdrew his confidence from t 
own kinsmen and committed the custody of his forts to a family 
Syeds. He then entered into negotiations with the ruler of Lahor, 
v inthe: course of which Sarr-u’-DIN SHA H, one of the Syeds above-. 
: Stier ed, was won over by* the Mahá rája and betrayed the trust. 
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The widow of Nizkm-v’-prn was leagued with: the Mabá-rája against 
 Qurvn-v'-piN, who, unable to stand his ground, came to the resolution 
^to abandon Kasur and his possessions north of the Satlaj, and soon 
after retired to Mamdot. "There he remained in undisputed possession 
till the Mahá-rája crossed the river in 1808-9, when, seeing that 
resistance was useless, he wisely conciliated his enemy by a voluntary 
‘submission. The Mabhá-rája confirmed him in the possession Bf Mam- 
"dot on the usual condition of military service, and he continued to 
furnish a quota of two hundred horse for the service of the state. 
Qurup-u pis Kuan died about a year ago at Lohór ; he had always 
“been anxious to throw off his allegiance to the Mahá-rája and be taken 
under the protection of the British Government. In 1826 he openly 
sought the protection of Captain Murray, Political Agent at dmbdia, 
but on that occasion was, after some correspondence, directed to return 
“to his allegiance to the Luhdr Raja 
The present possessor of the jaghir is JAMAL-U'-DIN KHAN, the son 
of Qurvms.vu'-piN KHAN. He was not at Mamdot when the Mission 
- passed, but his younger brother, a fine lad of about fourteen years of 
age, paid us a visit, which we returned. The interior economy. of 
their establishment showed a thorough disregard of the conveniences 
~of life. Men and horses were indiscriminately huddled together in 
~ the different court-vards inside the fort, and of the two the horses 
- were perhaps the better lodged L 
Hawking and hunting thé deer seem to be the great occupation 
— ^*-nd business of their lives. At our interview with the young chief 
~ the subject of merchandize on the river happened to be introduced 
- and some questions were asked as td the relative price of grain at 
and lower down the river, at which the whole assembly 
Gem unfeigned astonishment, and referred us for an answer to 
|. —- our questions to some baniahs who were sitting at one corner of the 
house tops when our interview took place. moi sd 
Mamdot territory extends upwards of thirty kos along the 
“banks of the river, and varies in breadth from fifteen to seven miles 
c [६ has been much improved since it came into the possession of the 
presen esent family both in its productions aud population. — = 
rom Lodiena to Mumdot there is little difference of soil and 
uce. The ground near the river becomes harde richer. 
leave Lodiana and approach Firozpur the light sand dis- 
n the autumn are sbwnu ghun, nakhud, chola, kangani 
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‘are benghan, kire, chulai sag, tarkakril, tarbuze, karbuze, khurja chaka 
"Tobacco is also grown in small quantities. In the spring and as 
late as June are sown nai shakar or sugar-cane, mdkf, jaar, mash, 
mung, moth, kanjad or til, bijra, pambzár ; and the vegetables are 
‘turnips, carrots, spinach, soldi, gandana or leek, ganddlon kd ság, 
karam kid sag, onions. If rain falls plentifully in January, they have 
an intérmediate harvest of coarse rice and other small grains, which 
is reaped in June. Above the Mamdot territory the ground requires 
much manure to render it productive, but below it commences what 
is called the Serab country, where the overflowings of the river leave 
a rich deposit, which requires but one turn of the plough to yield a 
plentiful harvest, and where wells are little used for purposes of agri- 
oeulture. Gram is not grown in any quantity below Mamdot, and the 
sugar-cane totally disappears. 
On the 1401 we started from Mamdot. The banks of the river in 
some places higher than we have hitherto anywhere observed them. 
The land is here irrigated by means of Adhrez or water-courses ; pits 
are dug close on the banks of the river, and water let into them by 
channels dug through the banks and raised from them by the Persian 
wheel. 
We passed a few temporary hamlets near the river, but villages 
‘were at a distance, and distinguishable only by the clump of trees by 
which they were surrounded. Opposite the village of Bábul-ke was a 
ghat with two boats. s 
The jhau jungle on both sides of the river high and thick, but 
parched up. At sun-set we came to on the right bank near “the 
` village of Kagge-ke, where wis a remarkably fine pipal tree. Estimated 
- distance from Mamdot 114 kos. Our Jand party halted at Mohan-ke 
“on the left bank, about three kos from the river, as it is said to be a 
s larger place than M amdot. - 

On the 15th we arrived at Bagge-ke, estimated distance by the 
river 10 kos. Villages at a distance from the banks, which were for 
the most part covered with jhau jungle and the kana reed. * Now and 
- then a small patch of cultivation intervened. i 

The channel much intersected by sand-banks : winding in the river 

L jnconsiderable: We passed one ghát, at which there were two boats. 

eie ra ‘the 16th at Ladhu-ke, estimated distance by the river 7% kos. 

-s At the village of Johad-ke, the only one close on the banks, there 

were two boats aud a number of the temporary wells or kihrez before 

»  .Asamühed. I observed one where the water was conveyed over a 

across the bed of the river for the distance of half.a mile, 
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and was then raised by a well and Persian wheel to a higher banks 

over wbich another channel conducted the water to the permanent 

banks of the river. Here the same apparatus raised the water to a 

level with the-country to be irrigated e | cvi 

= The river increasing in breadth and more winding than yesterday; 

the banks occasionally twelve and fourteen feet high, and covered to 

the water's edge by heavy jhaw and grass jungle, which are likely to 

prove embarrassing to boats tracking up the river y ; 

“On the 17th we arrived at Jagueré, estimated distance 15} kos. 

` About four kos beyond .Ladhu-ke we passed the boundary of the 

Mamdot territory opposite to Kallandir-ke, and, a kos further on, en- 

tered that of Nawab BAnAWAL KHAN, opposite Rana-waita. Between 

these places there is a dense forest of the jau which rises to the 

height of twenty and more feet, and is almost impenetrable. The 

zemindars of these parts find it a secure refuge from the oppressive 

demands of their rulers. The little cultivation they engage in depends 

much on the course of the river. They have no settled habitations, 

but wherever the. banks of the river afford facility for digging their 

temporary wells, they erect their hamlets of grass and kana reed, and 

commence cultivating. A slight change in the course of the river 

often obliges them to remove to a more favorable spot, and it rarely 

| happens that the same people cultivate the same fields for three 
T. seasons together. 

S We passed the ruins of a village, Watter Shah, on the right bank, 

~ where there was a chit with two boats. Opposite the village) of 

š —.  Ézmut-ke we were met by the officer in charge of the Khan's frontier 

II Urra BACHAYA, the nephew of the Khán's Vizier, a sufficiente ` 

= ०४७0८६ m | ean-looking personage, d who, in dress and manner, led us, to 

— draw no very favorable conclusions as to the style of the Bahdwalpur 

E *. court. | irt.. He was attended by a handful of ill-mounted and dirty-look- 

z horsemen, whose sombre and uucombed appearance formed a 

riking contrast to the gayer equipments of our Pathán friends... . 

| — @ in the river considerable. In a few places where confined 

igh banks, we had an uninterrupted deep channel averaging seven ` 




















hundred yards in breadth oc). १7५३. COR 3142311 244 4180 
At Jagveré we found —* GnuuníM (२४०७ Kady, the mehmán- 
en on the part AL KHAN to attend us  Baháwalpur, | 






yd wh been waiting our arrival.at. this barren spot for the last 
x a »nti 1s. On the morning of the &Sth he paid us a visit, and 
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unaffected. He was richly dressed in cloth of khimkáb, with a hand- 
some lingt for a turban, and wore a superb shawl for a kamarband ; 
but the whole was in bad taste, and his attendants were as wretched- 
ly shabby and mean as he was fine. The Nawab spoke a very intel- 
ligible Hindustání, but the language of his followers was quite foreign 
to us. It differs from Hindustání, not so much perhaps radically as 
in the termination of the words, and the peculiar tone and manner in 
which it is spoken, which is drawling and nasal, much more disagrees 
able to the ear than the Panjabi of the bawling Sikhs. We were 
better pleased with the boatmen of the Bahdwa/pur boats than with 
any one we saw in this train of our new acquaintances. Their manners 
contrasted favorably with the rude specimens we brought with us 
from Lodiana. They have much the appearance of a sea-faring people 
—much of the alacrity and briskness which we admire in our own 
sailors. a 

+ The Bahdivalpur boats are strongly built, but clumsy, In shape 
they are square fore and aft; the poop and forecastle are planked, and 
the former raised very high, so that the person steering is able to 
look over the chappared apartment which is in midship. "The rudder 
is of curious and unhandy build, but has great power. The largest 
of the boats there measured eighty feet in length and about three 
feet in depth. They are all furnished with a square sail and masts 
which strike; and have two oars of immense size, the largest requir- 
ing six and seven hands to ply each of them. 


-On the 19th at Bunga Jawün-ke, estimated distance 72 kos. On . 


starting from Assap-wila we were grected with the novel and pleasing 
— sound of a sailor's cheer fiim the crews of the Bahdwalpur boats. 
Each boat's crew, as their boat left its moorings and dipped oars into 
the water, gave out a long pealing sound, which was responded to by 
all the rest in succession. The cry, as near as I could distinguish 
tlie words, was ** Bham, Baha al Hai." (Baha al Hai is the name of 
a patron saint of the boatmen of this country and on the Indus.) 
The boatmen stand to their oars, and every muscle of tif® body is 
brought into play in the motions which they go through. When the 
oars are dipped deep into the water, the outside men are frequently: 
suspended from the handles which they drag down by their weight 
till the opposite ends or shafts are disengaged from the water. | d 
| should say there is more exercise with less fatigue in this than in eee 
method of rowing. The rovers kéep good time. — a 
ZEN क Wie had to contend against a strong vig: —* ह our 
— A--kin£& making much | wo or three villages 
usi 3 king much progress to-day. We passed only 
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from the right bank. We left the district of Assap-wdla (which begins 
| - Rana-watta) and entered that of Gurjiana or Fattehgarh about 
four kos before we arrived at Bunga Jawün-ke hwy Grapa 
The country from Rana-watta to Gurjiana was formerly taken pos- 
session of by LAINA SINGH, one of the joint rulers of Lahér. Maha- 

raja RawziT SINGH subsequently took it from Cuer Sinon, the ‘son 

of Latina SINGH. It was afterwards held by Baar LiL SINGH; and 

taken from him by Qurus-v’-pi~n Knín, who annexed it to the Mam- 

dot territory. About three years ngo, BAHAWUL Kuan, called bard 
Bauswur KHAN, in distinction to the present Khan, conquered it from 
QuruB-v'-DIN KníN, since which time it has remained annexed to 

the Bahdwalpur territory i 

The country increasing in wildness and the jungles thicker the 
further we proceed. 

On the 20th to Chine, estimated distance seven kos. The villages 
at a distance from the river. On the right bank heavy jungle nearly 
the whole way. We came down a noble shect of water to-day, where 
the river ran without a curve for some miles between moderately high 
banks. = he 
On. the 21st to Bachian-widla, estimated distance eight kos. We 
passed a few temporary hamlets on the river side, but the jA«u jungle 
prevailed with little interruption on both banks throughout the jour- 
mev: The banks high and the channel less intersected by sand-banks 
than usual. We left the district of Gurjiana, and entered that of 

— pp Musaferan-wii la, about two kos before we arrived off Bachian-wála. 
vs few bricks of an enormous size were picked up at a village on 
‘the way down, (Shardm-ke.) They had been taken from some ruins 















< 

je “aid open by the river about three months previously. The ruins 
i ^w we described by the villagers as the remains of the wall and turret 
Ka ia fort sunk more than six feet below the present surface of the 


‘surrounding country. They said that the marks remained in the 
¿banks where the bricks had been washed away, that by digging other 
arts of the ruin would be found more perfect. It was determined 
: ^ ^to visit the place on our return from Bahdwalpur. The bricks were 
| marked with three curved lines in the shape of a horse-shoe, and from 
sthat..cireumstance referred by the Hindus of our party to the period 
the Treta Yug. = yes ted UN केले Erg onem vire beo ‘eg! Rs 
the following day, the 22nd, we crossed the river and went to 
ian, distant about eight miles from eur boats and about five from 
the river. lt is approached from a perfectly level 
en and, seen from that distance > 
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has the appearance of a citadel. perched on «the summit c ; lofty 
eminence, . Jt is built on the thee or site of the — — t- 
wadin or Ajodin, and is a place of great sanctity, having been the 
residence for a number of years of the celebrated Mussalman saint 
Shekh Famip-v'-niN, to which circumstance it owes its present name 
of Pákpatan, or the ferry of purity. Under its former name of 
Ajwadin it is celebrated as the spot near which the Sa£/aj has been so 
often passed by Mussalman conquerors in their invasions of Mindu- 
stán. In A. D. 997 Ajwadin was taken and plundered by Sultan Nst&- 
vU'-DIN SABACTAGI'N; but accounts vary as to whether he crossed the 
Satlaj in that expedition: in some he is stated to have extended his 
ravages as far as Bhatnér, the capital of the Bhatti country. In A. D. 
1001, Sultán MAHAMED GHAZNAVI, the renowned son and successor 
of SABACTAGI'N, forded the Satlaj in the vicinity of Ajwadin and 
plundered Bhatnér. In his subsequent numerous invasions of Hindu- 
stán he followed this route more than once. ` 
In A. D. 1079 Sultán IBrAnim crossed the Satlaj at this point in 
his second Indian expedition. After the Ghaznian dynasty, Sultán 
MAHAMED Guorr, called SHAHA&B-U’-DIN, passed by this route and by 
Bhatnér when he took Asi (or Hansi) in his battles with raja PITHAURA. 
ग A. D. 1397-8 the conqueror Amir Timour in his invasion of Hin- 
dustan, after laying in ruins Débalpur and Ajwadin, proceeded across 
‘the river with part of his forces and destroyed Bhatnér, whither the 
‘inhabitants of the two former towns had fled for protection. 


Close under tlie town to the north is the dry bed of a river which ` 


they call the Dandi, propably the Dond mentioned by Major REN- 
NELL. Four kos more to the north is another dry bed of a river 
‘which they call the Sohag ; and beyond this about ten kos from Pdk- 


x 


-patan is the old bed of the Beds, which, separating from the Satlaj 


below Hari-ke, formerly ran close under Kasur and did not again" 


s join that river till within twenty miles of Neh. Inthe timeof AKBAR, 
¿the Dodb Bist Jalindar extended to Hamadpur Dar Behli, fifteen kos 
‘above Neh. ` 
~. Tothe south of Púkpatan in coming from our boats we crossed 
ra nala which had a very high bank; its bed was in some places dry, 
bin others it had one and half feet of water. I inquired of the villagers 
if they had any particular name for it, but they said not ; neither did 
“they know any thing about the Harari Narnay or Qoud mentioned by 
Major RENNELL. The gr&und Uetween this nala and the Satlaj was 


low, covered with thick jungle of the tamarisk and patches of ig | 


hooking wheat. It is no doubt overflowed in the rainy season, w 





a 


th breadth of the river from the bank of this nala to the opposite 
high bank must be more than four miles. 
We remained at Pákpatan till the 26th, making arrangements for 
reducing to order the predatory tribes of that neighborhood 
On the 23rd we visited the shrine of Hazrat Shekh FARID SHAKAR- 
GANJ* in the town of Pákpatan. We had to ascend more than forty 
feet to the top of the mound on which the town is built. The ground 
sounded hollow to our horses' hoofs as we threaded through numerous 
narrow streets and alleys, many of which were lined with miserable 
objects of charity, among whom here and there might be seen females 
enveloped in the burkhá, pretended descendants of the Prophet, who 
importuned for alms with a perseverance which we found it difficult 
to resist. After descending again by a flight of steps to a level with 
the surrounding country, we were conducted into a small square payed 
court surrounded by the lofty brick walls of the adjacent houses. In 
the centre Qf this stood the maqgbard, a plain insignificant building, 
having one small apartment, in which was the grave of the saint 
covered with faded drapery. There were two doors to this apartment 
one to the north and one to the east. That to the east, called the 
“ door of Paradise," is never opened but on the fifth day of the 
( sacred Moharam, when numbers of pilgrims, both Hindus and Mus- 
salmans, come to visit the shrine, and all who pass through this door- 
y are considered saved from the fines of perdition. The door-way 
is about two feet wide, and cannot be passed without stooping, and the 
apartment itself is not capable of containing thirty people crowded 
y together : vet such is the care which the saint takes of his votaries 
on these occasions, that no accident or lo@ of life has ever been known 
| ` m cur. A superlative heaven is allotted to those who are first. to 
* enter the tomb on the day mentioned. The rush for precedence may, 
efore, be better imagined than described The crowd of pilgrims 
is said to be immense, and as they egress from the sacred door-way, 
—* having rubbed their foreheads on the foot of the saints grave, 
he air resfunds with their shouts of Farip! Farip! Several relics 
| shewn to us, among which the most curious was, a round flat 
A. piece of wood of the size and shape of an Indian's bread or chapati. 
s long fasts which the saint imposed on himself, he is said to 
- — laced his hunger by gnawing this hard substance. — — 
There is a couplet very common throughout the Panjáb which has. 
reference to this story. vios ie d 
`The ancestors of Shekh Faxin-v'-piw first came to Mult in the 
— account of the same saint by Munshi Monux LAL in the last 
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train of Bearam Sin, of the Ghaznavi family, and continued to fill 
situations of trust and emalument in that province, until it fell into 
the hands of Sultan MAnAMED Gaunig, (Sara Çn-u'-piN.J When 
Hazrat JaLa'L-o'-piN, the father of Shekh Farin, fled to CAdwe 
Müshaikh, a village on the banks of the Sat/aj, where he lived the life 
of a hermit, practised great austerities and became celebrated for his 
great sanctity. At this place Hazrat Shekh FARID-U'-DIN was born; 
he was sent for his education to Multán, and afterwards spent many 
years in travel. At Mullan he became celebrated as a Sdheb Naramat, 
or worker of miracles, and many ridiculous stories-are told cf his 
performances. Among others it is related that whenever he felt 
hungry he wou!d throw into his mouth a handful of dust or pebbles 
which immediately became sugir. He practised similar metamor- 
phoses on the goods of other people, aud turned so many thinzs into 
sugar that he was universally known, and is so to this day, by the 
affix to his name of Shukar-ganj. Hazrat Shekh F&arp-u'-piN 
SHAKARGANJ and his posterity were chiefly instrumental in con- 
verting to Islamism the numerous different tribes of Jats and Gujur 
or Gickers, descendants of the Rajput shepherds, who so often fought 
bravely aguinst the invading armies of the north. The descendants 
of Bábá Shekh Farip are supposed to have inherited from him the 
power of performing miracles, and several of them became celebrated 
throughout Hindustin for their sanctity. At Agra, Stkru, and Dehli 
their shrines witness to the respect in which their memory is held by 
the Mussalman population. AKBAR SHAH owed to the prayers, we 
are told, of one of the family (Shekh Nun-u'-piN, or Nrer-u'-p1n) the 
birth of his son JEHÁNGIR. È the early attempt of the Sikhs to lay 
waste the country between Multdn and Lahór, one of the descendants 
of Shekh Famip-u'-piN at Pukpatan placed himself at the head of a 
number of converts, Jat peasantry, and kept his ground so well azainst 
these marauders that they thought it advisuble to come to an amicable 
arrangement with hifi; and, in a treaty which he concluded with one 
of their chiefs, he was allowed to enjoy in independence the revenues 
of Pükpatan and several villages attached to it. Ata later period 
when the Sikhs became united under one chief, the Shekh-zadas were 
despoiled of their possessions. "The Mahá-rája now allows them one 
thousand rupees a year for their maintenance, derived from tlie town 
duties of Pdkputan ; be-ides which, they have a fourth share in four 


small villages in the neighborhood — 
“Ön the 27th to Toba Sádát, in the district of Musá-firan-ivála, esti- 
uiated distance nine kos: ` ^^" "ETES — 
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going through their forms of devotion with an air of the greatest 
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- On ‘the 28th to Aká-ke, in the district of Cisim: ke, estimated dis- 
tance nine kos. 

| On the 29th to Dola, where we entered the district of Jheddo, es- 
timated distance seven kos. 

“On the 30th we passed through the districts of JAeddo and Shik 
Farid, and entered the Husilpur district about two miles before we 
came to our halting place at noon, estimated distance nine kos. 

— On the 31st we halted at noon. 

~ On the lst of February at Patra, estimated distance 81 kos. The 
face of the country varies little in appearance, being day after day the 
same succession of tamarisk jungle, the deep green of which is now here 
and there relieved by a shrub resembling the willow in leaf and color, 
which the natives call jhat, and from the root of which the miswaks 
or tooth-cleaners are commonly made. From Rina-watti near the 
Mamdot and Behdwalpur frontier the signs of cultivation gradually 
disappear; And near Pukpataa the country becomes extremely wild; we 
lose all trace of habitations near the river, save, par hazard, a few 
temporary grass hamlets. After entering the Husilpur district an 
improvement is perceptible. We again see the Persian wheel at 
work, and the banks of the river occasionally lined with a wonder- 
gazing populace. The canals and water-courses increase in number 
as we progress onwards. Those we have hitherto seen vary in breadth 
at their mouths from ten to twenty yards, and are at present dry, being 
much above the level of the river, but from early in May to the end 


- of September they serve to irrigate the country to the distance in 
some instances of thirty miles from its banks. Smaller branches are 
cut in every direction from the main canals, so that the whole country 
is covered with them, and trayelling in that season rendered disagree- 
able and difficult. inig 


- During our journey of the last two or three days we have been 


pleasingly reminded of having entered a Mussalman country by the 


strict attention every where paid to the time of prayer. In the open 
fields, where a minute before the air has resounded with the voice of 
labour, every thing is suddenly hushed,—the shrieking Persian wheel. 
is at rest, the cattle are freed from the yoke, and the peasants may be 
seen ranged together in small parties on their mats of the palm tree, 









. The sight struck us from its frequent occurrence. — s3 
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addicted to predatory habits. The Dogre and Dogre Badela are 
chiefly confined te the Mamdot territory and higher up. At Loadi-ke, 
below Mamdot they are succeeded by the Wauttu Karral Chishti and 
other branches of the Jat tribes, descendants of the Rajpit shepherds, 
who formerly inhabited the country on the Ravi between Multan and 
Lahór. These people still lead a wandering pastoral life, seldom 
building anything but temporary sheds, and may fairly challenge the 
name applied to them of '* khdna badásh." They are a race inured to 
every hardship, ill. fed and worse clothed, but capable of enduring 
great fatigue under every privation. They are much celebrated for 
the length and rapidity of their journeys on foot in their nightly 
excursions to carry off cattle from neighboring territories. Nothing 
in their appearance would indicate their possessing a superior share 
of physical strength or activity; they are tall spare men, generally 
ill made, and without any great shew of bone or muscle. If their 
hardiness of constitution is any where perceptible, it is in*their harsh 
swarthy features, which though not pleasing are manly. 

“These tribes, even in the best days of the Mogul empire, were 
never brought into any proper subjection or made to feel the influence 
of a well-ordered government. They continued embroiled in feuds 
among themselves, in the settlement of which the arms of autho- 
rity seldom interposed. A system of sdlahang, or retaliation, than 
which nothing can be conceived more productive of crime and gene- 
ral disorder, has prevailed among them from time immemorial. This 
system authorizes the redressing an injury not only on the person 
or property of the injurer, but on any of his relations, friends or neigh- 
bors whom chance may throw into the power of the injured party; con- 
sequently a few disorderly persons have i in their power to involve the 
whole country in their quarrels. "The original cause of their feud is 
generally a dispute as to the right of pasture, or a few buffaloes may 
have strayed from the herds of one village to those of another. This 
leads to reprisals, in which blood is sometimes shed, and blood calls 
for blood long after the original cause of dispute has ceased to be 
remembered. If this was the state of affairs when the country on 
both sides of the river was under one authority, we may judge of what 
itmust be now that the river separates two hostile powers " 
~The system of sdlahang which was before confined to villages near 
each other, now extends along the whole line of the opposite banks of 
the river. Instead of a few buffaloes stealthily abstracted during the 
night by ten or twelves herdsmen, villages are now openly attacked. 
and plundered at noon-day by gangs of from one hundred to two 
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hundred desperate fréebooters acting under acknowledged Sir-kurde, 
(leaders.) The river affords them an easy means of escape, and, owing 
to the existing relations of one of the powers with our Government, 
prevents their being pursued by the authorities of the opposite side. 
This security from punishment would of itself be sufficient encourage- 
ment to their predatory habits, but they are moreover instigated and 
abetted by the petty district officers of their own governments, 
who share in the spoils without incurring any of the danger of their 
enterprises. ° 
Female infanticide prevails generally among these tribes. Mothers 
appear to have little affection for their offspring and little respect for 
their marriage tie, if one may judge by the frequency with which it is 
violated. A wife leaving the protection of her husband and abscond- 
ing with another man, is frequently claimed and restored by the inter- 
vention of the authorities after an absence of nine or ten years, and 
any childreh she may have borne to her paramour in her absence, are 
equally divided between him and her lawful husband. 
~ On the 2nd February at Tufiere, estimated distance 114 kos. The 
banks of the river low, and the river perceptibly diminished in breadth. 
We passed a town on the right bank hidden in a deep and extensive 
grove of palm trees; the cupola of a mosque peeping through the 
foliage, and a few solitary palms standing far apart, thrown out from 
an horizon lighted by a brilliant sunset; reminded us forcibly of 
Bengal scenery. 
- The country on the left to-day was more open, the river excessively 
winding » 
~ On the 3rd to Durpur near Khairpur, estimated distance 10% kos. 
The country on the right wes well cultivated and apparently rich 
“dotted with clumps of the beautiful palm tree, and the banks of the 
river abounding in temporary wells and water courses ;—-that on the 
Jeft was low and barren and covered with a very thin jungle of the 
tamarisk, the river extremely winding in its course. 
— Early in the day we were met by SanrARA'z Ku, and ata later hour 
by Mir Mowaumen Qaim and MonammeD Dai, native gentlemen of 
ithe Khán's household and relations of the Khán's Vizier. One of these 
‘gentlemen, ‘although holding the responsible appointment of Mir 
 "Bakhshí, is said to be quite uneducated and ignorant of his letters 
but we found him more polished jn his manners than the generality 
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tory on that side. It once boasted a very stronz fort, but from the 
time this territory was first threatened by the Siekhs it became the 
policy of the Bahdwalpur government to destroy all their forts and 
garhís, and this among the rest wus razed to the ground. 

As we approached Khairpur we came in sight of the Rohi (or desert), 
and were for some time quite at a loss to conjecture what object it 
was which skirted the horizon for many miles. The sand.hills rise 
abruptly from the plain which intervene between the desert and the 
river, and from a distance the intervals between them are not percep- 
tible. Seen from our boats, they formed a distinct end well defined oat- 
line resembling an unbroken chain of low hills. The Koi runs in the 
shape of a promontory directly up to the town of Khairpur, which is 
about a mile distant from the present channel of the river: in the 
rainy season the town only intervenes between the sand of the desert 
and the waters of the Satlaj. When we visited it, we ascended from 
one of the streets directly on a steep hill of sand and foufid ourselves 
fairly in the desert surrounded by sand-hills and the debris of houses, 
walls and huts more than half buried under them. The desert 
encroaches on the town every year, and many of the present inhabi- 
tants remember the time when Khairpur was distant at least two 
miles from the nearest point of it. The houses are chiefly of unburnt 
bricks, and the round domes of the mosque are also built of the same 
material. It is said to be very durable, but the secret of its durability 
lies more in the paucity: of rain which falls in this country. The town 
has a tolerable bazar, and contains 400 shops of all descriptions; it 
was formerly a place of considerable traffic, but has fallen off since the 
time of the great Bana’wat Ku&w. Small kafilas occasionally arrive 
here from Jdnsi and Hissár across the desert, and the tobacco grown 
in this vicinity and in the /7dsi/pur district is exported by this route 
in large quantities to DelAi, where it is not unfrequently sold as Multén ^ 
tobacco. 

The only paká building in the town is a large mosque now in 
ruins : it is ornamented with painted tiles to represent enamel, but too 
Uttle remains to give anv idea of the effect of this style of ornament 
hen in perfect preservation. In the neighborhood are the ruins of 
‘several mud forts, formerly the seat of Ddudputra chiefs of the Keharani 
‘branch of the tribe, who arrived in this country sometime before the 
Pirjani branch, of which the presgnt Khán is the head. They were 
engaged in constaut feuds with the 2nd BAHAWAL Kuan, and made 
several attempts to subvert his power, but were unsuccessful, and at 
- last forfeited their own possessions in the struggle. The only surviving 
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member of this family is now a fugitive at the court of the Bikdnir 
raja. 

The morning of the 4th being a halt, we made a short excursion 
into the desert with the intention of looking for floricans and antelopes : 
the former, as well as the leek and bustard, are very numerous where 
the desert approaches near to the river ; but they are much more fre- 
quently put up in the stunted tamarisk bushes which crown the sand 
hills within the skirts of the desert, than in the tamarisk coppices 
nearer the river. After crossing the first ridge of sand-hills, the 
highest of which might measure sixty feet, we came in sight of a 
level plain of hard soil extremely bare, with only here and there a 
small mound of shifting sand, and extending for several miles till the 
eye was arrested by what appeared to be a ridge similar to the one 
on which we stood. One could have fancied that this tract had 
recently been usurped from the river by the desert. We learned from 
the people With us that the whole of it is usually cultivated after a 
favorable rainy season, when it produces plentiful crops of the smaller 
kind of grain on which the inhabitants of this country chiefly subsist. 
Owing to the unusual drought of the last five years, it had remained 
a waste. The ridge on which we stood was the site of what had 
been an extensive town now buried many feet under the sand ;—the 
soil between the sanl hilocks was covered with particles of burnt 
brick, and I was able to trace the ruins of houses for upwards of a 
mile along the ridge. These have, no doubt, arrested the sand in its 
progress when it is carried in volumes by the south-west monsoon 
towards the river, and may account for the high and very abrupt 
= of the skirts of the desert at this point 
fter a short walk in the sand, rendered disagreeable by a dread- 
fully scorching sun, we returned towards our boats. The Dáudputras 
who accompanied us as guides were highly amused at our style of 
sporting, which they termed Jarida-tor, and only becoming a shikari by 
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^ profession. We were little less amused at their strange jargon and 
(> ‘at the readiness of their sporting equipments. Their weapon is the 
" rifle with the curved stock common throughout Afghdnistan and the 
E —— of the Indus. The length of the barrel varies, but is” 
bn z “much longer than that of our musket. They have a great co 
UEM ipt for our use of small — and for small game, which they only’ 
J pursue with the hawk. The f ‘of the hog-deer and antelope is 
emed a great dainty pursuit of the latter à —— 
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desert is to face death.” In these excursions he sometimes remains 
out as long as five days, wandering about after the tracks of the deer,. 
until his supply of water is exhausted ; when, if he has not been suc- 
cessful, he makes for the nearest pool and takes his chance of the 
deer coming to drink. These pools are not of frequent occurrence in 
the desert, and none but a person acquainted with every stump bush 
and hillock, and every feature of the ground, could attempt to go in 
search of them. That many of the sAikáris have this intimate know- 
ledge of the desert, is proverbial :—*'' they know it better than the 
scholar his book, or the Hafiz his Korán ;" and their knowledge 
the more astonishing when we consider the narrow and minute obser- 
vation which it implies. So much do the sand-hills resemble each 
other, that a common observer might be removed to fifty different 
stations in the course of the day and fancy every one the same. 

The prohibitions to shooting game which are strictly enforced in 
the Nawáb's preserves and jungles near the river, do not apply to the 
desert, where the shikaris are at liberty to roam at large; and the 
knowledge they acquire of its localities is highly prized by their chief. 
They are sometimes lost, but casualties of this kind are attributed to 
a stroke of the sun, or to exhaustion from want of water, or to the 
bite of a reptile called the flying-snake, (said to be numerous,) rather 
than to their losing their way. The stars assist to guide them when, 
as is often the case, they travel by night 

One of our guides proved himself a good marksman by taking off. 
the head of a carrion kite with a ball from his rifle at fifty yards; he. 
brought the bird up to us and observed that “that was the manner 
in which his master would serve the kafir Sikhs, if we would allow 
him to cross the river." The Khán, it would appear, finds it politic 
to impress his subjects with the idea, that nothing but a fear of the 
displeasure of the British Government has hitherto prevented his 
taking steps to recover his lost dominions ;— while they on their part 
assure their chief, that but for this fear they would conquer the coun-. 

to-morrow, and not leave a light burning from the Indus fo Lahór. 
< The familiar manner in which our guides spoke of the former pos- 
s of the old forts and gardens about Khairpur as we passed 
through, struck me as highly characteristic of the primitive state of. 
society of the people. Their greatest chiefs they designated by their. 
Bens surnames. In speaking of the Khan, they called him simple. 

HÁ Kuan or Khan, never adding any affix of respect. Every, 
man dts anecdote of the feuds that had 
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was said about the ** bahdduri” of the fallen chiefs, the devoted cou- 
rage of their adherents, and the time which a few resolute men had 
kept the second BAn&war KasN and his whole army nt bay. The 
knowledge possessed by our guides of these affairs seemed to be inti- 
mate; and could I have understood clearly*all that they said, I might 
uring our walk have learnt the whole history of the tribe. On their 
first settlement in the country, the Dáudputras, to add consequence 
to their name, as well as to increase their power, are said not to have 
been very scrupulous how they swelled their numbers, and people of 
all descriptions were admitted into their tribe 
The opinion I formed of the lower orders from what I saw to-day 
was not very favorable. One cannot be long in their society without 
being struck with the absence of that urbanity which is so universal 
among all orders in Hindustón. Wath each other they appear to be 
on easy terms, using littie ceremony. With strangers they are either 
rough and betray a suspicion and distrust in their manner, or then 
courteousness is awkward and descends to servility. One of our 
guides, whose garments would hardly have gained him admittance 
into any gentleman’s gateway, gave me to understand that he was no 
common person, but one who lived in the Khan’s presence. I should 
not have believed him but for an anecdote which I heard of one of 
the former chiefs soon after my return to camp, and which was to 
the effect '* that the first BAHAWAL Kuan would have given a severe 
bastinado to any person who had dared to come to his darbar in 
new or clean clothe The person who related this anecdote to me, 
lamented the degeneracy of the present ruler, '' who has brought 
himself," said he, “ to look upon clean clothes without aversion, and 
what is worse, allows his prime minister to ride in a baili or a bullock 
carriage, for which last innovation he will one day be sorely visited 
e remained at Darpur on the 5th. This place is pleasantly situ- 
Mie at about half a mile from the present channel of the river. A 
“fin Piece of grass turf sprinkled with dwarfish palm extends from it 
down to fne banks of the river. The fort of Darpur is still in good 
222०909 but has nof been occupied since the family was dispos- 
sessed by the second Bandwat Kuan, It is of mud and pakd bricks, 
— a square, with turrets at the angles; the outer walls enclose 
‘aria of nine hündred square yards. Near the fort are the lines of 
| n stat oned here under the gi" 
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| closed in before we arrived, and they burnt blue lights, the effect of 
which with their salute was good, but so much cannot be said for the 
stunning noise of their barbarous drums and fifes which accompanied 
it. The battalion mustered about three hundred firelocks : besides 
‘these, there were two small pieces of artillery with a few gulandáz 
dressed in red pagrís, brown vests, and blue cossack paijgmas. They 
were very cleanly in appearance, and I was told that the whole of the 
Khán's troops had been newly clothed in anticipation of the arrival of 
the mission. 

On the 6th to Goth Nur Muhammad ; estimated distance by the river 
8j kos. The Khairpur district extended for two-thirds of the way, 
when we entered that of Goth Nur Muhammad. In consequence of the 
unusual drought of the last four vears, and the floods from the river 
having inclined to the right bank, the districts from Khairpur to the 
eastern frontier now barely pay the expenses of collecting the revenue. 

Throughout this extensive tract of country, embracing a length of 
more than one hundred kos, there are only three officers in authority 
for the collection of revenue and the preservation of order. One is at 

Khairpur, one at Goth Qdim Rdis, twelves miles beyond, and the 
other moves alternately from Gurjidna to Mubdrakpur, but resides 
‘chiefly at the latter place. In harvest time, mutsaddis or muharirs 
are dispatched from A/madpur to collect the revenue in these parts, 
but they never remain long. So little authority does the Nawab 
possess over the districts east of Mibdrakpur, that he may be said to 
levy rather an occasional tribute from them than any fixed revenue, 
The property of the zemindárs consists chieflv of cattle, and is conse- 
quently moveable; and as the Nawáb finds it more troublesome than 
advantageous to be continuallv sending*large forces to overawe them, 
they frequently escape two or more seasons successively without 
paying any thing to his treasury, either by crossing to the opposite 
‘Side of the river, or concealing themselves and their cattle for a time 
in the large tracts of jungle which every where abound. Opce in two 
r three years a force is sent, when, if the zemindárs refuse to come 
in and pay their rents, their houses and the little land they cultivate 
are laid waste, and all their cattle that can be found seized and car- 
They are at liberty to release them on paying what is called 
“the “ trinni” or tax for pasturage, and the arrears of their tribute im 
tina.” The amoun thi X i, with the means which the govern- 
ent c nave rcin roiogp, OF the ryats of resisting the demand 
tax is also levie« from them, commonly designated and — 
ong! theft licence,’ with a view, perhaps, of eradi 
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ing their propensity to thieving, but which most probably encourages 
the habit. As it is a tax openly paid by the principal Ráth or Jat 
zemindárs to the Nawáb, free-booting is in a measure countenanced 
—F rendered honorable by it. The present Nawáb, I am told, has 
dire hitherto visited the country to the east of. Mábdrakpur, from a 
dislike to trust himself among these tribes 
- The river diminishing in breadth and the banks low; country more 
open on both sides, but still presenting large tracts of heavy jhau 
jungle. ae 
WMe lost sight of the Desert soon after leaving Darpur. The scenery 
near Goth Nur Muhammad is rather pleasing from the number of palm 
trees in its neighborhood; here also are ruined forts anda few ruins 
of paka bricked houses, the former residence of chiefs of other 
branches of the Ddudputra tribe. 
On the 7th to Dera Bakd, near which the district of Goth Nur 
Muhammad terminates. The villages are more substantial, and the coun- 
= more open and better cultivated as we proceed. The people also 
appear to be less rude, and not so scantilv clothed as we found them 
"the frontier district. The revenues are collected regularly and with 
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little trouble. 
[o On the Sth to Bakarpur, the ghát opposite to Bahdwalpur ; estimated 
` distance by the river 44 kos. "The river narrowed extremely during 
* the two last davs' journey. The banks have become very low and the 














nt sluggish, running about 1j miles in the hour. The country is 
well cultivated on both banks of the river, the people are more engag- 
LA ed in agricultural pursuits, and herds of cattle are less numerous than . 
ney were above Khairpur. 
From the 8th to the 25th*of February the Mission remained at 
: hat walpur, employed in negotiation with the Nawab. The town of 
| he palpur, the most populous in the Khán's dominions, is situated 
bout two miles south-east of the present channel of the river; during 
the floods,a branch of the river runs close under its walls and the 
ervening space, at present a moist sand covered with low strag- 
d js then one sheet of water. At the present season only 
beaten tr Da the ghát are passable on horseback and the rest 
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one arch built of burnt bricks conducts over an insignificant moat to 
the Mulidn gate by which we entered the city. On the day of our 
visit to the Nawab, the tops of the houses in the streets were crowded 
with spectators, who observed a profound silence as we passed : this 
was so remarkable that I cannot but think particular orders must 
have been given on the subject, as the same circumstances attracted 
the notice of the Honorable M. Ecvruinsrone and his party on their 
passage through Hahdwalpur in their Mission to Cdbul. We passed 
through a long narrow street which forms the principal bazar, and it 
appeared wellinhabited ; the other parts of the town betray a decreas- 
ing population. Many houses are empty and in ruins. It now con- 
‘tains 2,025 shops of all descriptions. The number of its inhabitants 
may be estimated at 20,000. The second Ban&war KHAN always 
spent some months of the year at this place, but since his death it 
has been quite deserted by the court, and other causes have not been 
wanting to account for its diminished importance. Befere the Nawáb 
relinquished his territory on the opposite side of the river, the greatest 
portion of his revenue, which he receives in kind, was collected here, 
a$ also the indigo and rice for exportation. Thisis no longer the case, 
„and the trade of Afghánistán with Central India, to which it chiefly 
owed its flourishing condition, has both fallen off in quantity, aud no 
longer pursues so exclusively as formerly the route by Bahawalpur. 
The decreasing income of the present Nawáb and his father has 
compelled them to levy arbitrary contributions from the merchants, 
svho have deserted the place in consequence. The Amritsar, Shikdr- 
pur and Marwar mercantile houses have still their agents here, but 
comparatively little business is transacted between them. A'a& Rarrr 
a Jew, who had formerly a house at y 4 d Ghází Khán, and is connect- 
ed with the Jews of BokAdra and ub Chand Shikdrpuri, are the 
most wealthy merchants at the place. Bahawalpur still maintains its 
celebrity for the manufacture of silk cloth or /ungís and gulbadans 
which latter are of a superior texture, and more lasting than those of 
Amritsar or Benares. The quantity exported is not ver} great, and 
chiefly to Sindh. Rifle barrels are also made of very superior work- 
manship both at Khairpur, Bahdwalpur and Er od r, but the hand- 
somest are made only to order, and to be sent i presents to — 
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Lahór and other places. | < 
— The inhab ) háwalpur and of the few other towns in the 


Baháwalpur terr S ec efly Hindus, and these in appearance the 
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priest or gusdin who enjoys some consideration with the Nawáb, they 
are looked down upon by their Mussalman fellow subjects with the 
utmost contempt, and subjected to every kind of oppression. Some 
few of them enjoy offices of trust near the Nawáb and the other great- 
men of his court, but this they owe to the indolence and ignorance 
of their masters, which quite unfits them for the tiresome details of 
business. 

On the 25th we again started in our boats from the Bindra-wdla 
ghát at Bahawalpur to proceed to the junction of the five rivers of 
the Panjab with the Indus at Mithankot. 

We arrived sometime after nightfall at Nehur-wali; estimated 
distance from Bahdwalpur 114 kos. The banks of the river were 
exceedingly low ulmost throughout our journey, and the river still 
diminishing in size, not measuring more in some places than 150 
yards across. The current not averaging 1% miles an hour. There 
were numerous sand-banks, and the river, saving that it is deeper, is 
more insignificant in appearance here than at any part of its course 
from Ropur downwards. The numerous canals which are cut from 
below Khairpur might account for this, but very few of them are fed 
from the river in the cold weather. 

The country on both sides of the river was tolerably open, and 
cultivation more general, with fewer tracts of the jhau jungle. "The 
inhabitants on both sides of the river are chiefly of Ját origin, mixed 
with a few Dáudputras and Baloches; they are not generally addicted 
to predatory habits, but the dismemberment of the Khan's dominions 
has involved them in the general disorder which now prevails. 

. On the 26th to Mahabatpur; estimated distance by the river 3 
kos. At about two miles < om Nabur-wadlt we came to a heavy 
jhau jungle on the left bank, ofie of the Nawáb's preserves or hunt- 
ing seats, where he had proposed that we should take our leave of 
him. We joined him towards the afternoon, and after witnessing the 
slaughter of a few hog-deer returned to our boats, with the promise 
I hunt wifh him again on the following day. e t 

—— On the 27th we passed the day in hunting with the Nawáb. "The 
following is a description of his mode of following that pastime. ew 
~» The jungles in Which the game is preserved, are divided and tra- 
versed in their whole extent by strong hedges made of twisted boughs 








of the jhau running at acute or at right angles with each other in. 


the form of a fuunel, into which the?kaméis driven. The hedges are 
nade to join at the apex of the triangles, but a space is there 
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These ambuscades resemble in their relative positions an inverted 
funnel, the mouth of which joins that into which the game is driven, 
The Nawáb occupies the first place in front of the opening ; ata 
short distance behind him, branching out to right and left, are two 
more ambuscades not far apart; behind these are others farther apart, 
and so on with the rest, which are so arranged that the sportsmen 
fire clear of each other. The ambuscades are formed of small hedges 
of the jhau high enough to conceal a person when seated on the 
ground: in the very high jungles platforms of eight and ten feet 
high are used for the same purpose. 

When the tract of jungle is circular, it is first surrounded by a very 
high fence of the jhaw, between which and the jungle a space is left 
for a road; then from the circumference fences are drawn towards 
the centre like the radii of a circle; the centre is freed from jungle 
and left open for the formation of the ambuscades A number of 
dogs of all sizes and breeds, and from three to four humdred sawárs, 
according to the extent of line they have to cover, are then sent into 
the jungles from the outside, and close their ranks as they approach 
the narrow end of the enclosed space, hooting and shouting to drive 
the game before them. The Nawáb and his courtiers meanwhile 
lounge at their ease in their ambuscades, Conversation is carried on, 
at first freely, but as the beaters draw near, in whispers only. A 
crackling of the jungle or a waving of the grass is sufhcient to put 
every one on the alert—the hand is instinctively directed towards 
the trigger, and you are prepared for tiger, deer, hog, or any thing 

& that may make its appearance. The eye is strained to bursting to 
catch the moment of the beast's leaving the jungle, when, whatever he 
is, he will assuredly give a spring on figding himself in the open space. 
At last he bursts cover, and the object of your fond anticipations 
proves to be nothing more than a jackal; but before you have time 

to recover from your vexation at having your nerves unstrung by so 
unworthy a beast, and before you have time to brace them again, the 
jungleagain crackles, the boughs break—you catch a glimpse of some- 
thing bounding through the grass, and out springs a fine buck deer 
with his head low and haunches hard pressed by the hounds. He 
either stops for an instant amazed, or he has passed you before you 
can raise your gun to your shoulder: in either case you miss. At the 
report of your gun he stamps the ground in disdain and bounds on 

— to fall a prey to some coolér sportsman among the twenty or thirty 

who send their balls whizzing after him. The Nawab has as many 
wes as eight or nine rifles loaded and placed before him, and he uses them ` 
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so quickly and efficaciously, that unless the game comes very thickly, 
it is a bad day's sport for those who are permitted only to shoot after 
him. Dinner is always cooked at his hunting seat and sent out into 
the jungle for him, and served at noon. Several of his musdhibs 
(courtiers) partake of the meal with him, and inferior fare is distri- 
buted to the whole of his attendants. Even down to the saises and 
grass-cutters no man is allowed to remain hungry. After dinner all 
indulge in a siesta, and then to the sport again. Where the jungle 
is very extensive and not well enclosed, and the efforts of the horse- 
men are baffled by the game doubling round them, it is not unusual 
on a windy day to set fire to it. This is a sight to be witnessed. 
The sportis very exciting while it lasts, but the pauses during the 
time spent by the beaters in driving the game towards the ambas- 
cades are tedious. The Nawab and his minister frequently occupy 
these intervals in reading the Korán. 

The Nawab’s hunting seats are mere temporary hamlets, the sides 
of which ure formed of the kana reed, and the roofs thatched over 
with grass. <A large enclosure is set apart for the Nawab himself, 
which is surrounded with a strong and high fence of the jAau, making 
it quite private. This enclosure varies from two to three hundred 
yards square; at different angles of it are a place for his daftar- 
kháná or secretaries, a place for his cook-room, and a place for his 
huntsmen or shikdris. He has sometimes an under-room attached to 
his own bungalow in the rear. In front of the bungalow is a rude 
chabutrá, raised from the ground about two feet, on mud pillars, and 
covered with an awning or canopy of cloth under which he holds his . 
darbár and receives the reports of shikiris, who are sent out in all 
directions to bring tidings of game. In front of the chabutrá his 
horses are picketed His minister and two or three others of the 
most consideration about him have separate hamlets prepared for 
them, but the rest of his followers rough it in the open air. Canvas 
tents are very little used even by the wealthier classes 
On the 28th we arrived opposite to Mirpur ; timated distance by 
the river 10 kos. As we approached the end of our day’s journey the 
river became broader. There were still fewer tracts of jungle to-day, 
and the country rich and well cultivated with many substantial-look- 
ing villages on either side | 
x the lst. We arrived at Makhanbelá, the ghát opposite to 
the town of Uch ; estimated distance by the river 16 kos | 

- The river increased to-day to a fine broad stream ; it was joined by 

nlet from the Chindb river soon after we left Mirpur and for the ` 
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last twelve miles, before its junction with the Chindb, it ran in a toler- 
ably straight course, forming a fine body of water. "There was one 
considerable winding near Shirna Buchri. The Chinib joins the 
Ghára a little above Makhanbeld, and these streams run together for 
a considerable distance without appearing to mix their waters. The 
line marked by the opposite color of the two streams is very distinct. 
The red-colored water of the Chindb and Ravi is prized by the people 
here much above that of the GAára. The Nawab when residing at 
Ahmadpur or Diliwar sends to this ghát for a weekly supply for his 
household, which is conveyed on hackeries in large brass vessels. 

The breadth of the Panjnad at Makhanteld in the present season 
is perhaps under 900 vards, but during the rains it is sometimes six 
miles across from Uc to the opposite side. 

The country on the left continued well cultivated and open. On 
the right we had the dry bed of Beah and several creeks of the Chindb, 
forming islands covered with heavy jhaw jungle and apparently pas- 
ture land. Numerous herds of buffaloes were grazing near the bank. 

“In the afternoon we went to visit Uch, from which we were distant 
about three miles ; the road was through a good deal of jhau jungle 
and over the beds of inlets of the river which scarcely supported our 
horses. The Uch Bokhdrian is situated on the banks of the river, 
and was formerly the seat of a Hindu principality, which extended to 
near Multdn. The town itself was then called Walhaur. Towards 
the latter end of the reign of InnA'ur'M Ist of the Gaznaví dynasty 
in 1105, a number of wandering Musalmán devotees took up their 

-abode there, and were tolerated by the ruling prince, Raja SHAM 
Snip, from the apparently harmless austerity of their lives. Among 
the number of these devotees was Shekh*Svzgp JALAL, who was gifted. 
with the power of performing miracles, by which many were convin- 
ced of the truth of his doctrines 

‘Raja Suam Sup was one of the first of his converts, and giving 
up all worldly affairs, he made over his territorial possessions to the 
Pir for the support of his followers. One or two others also deserve 
to be mentioned they gave their name to the towns now compre- 
hended under the general name of Uch Bokhárian. Among these was 

' a chief of the tribe of zemindárs called Ldids, who inhabited the coun- ` 
‘try in the neighborhood. On the conversion of their chief the Ldlds 
— followed his example, and og hig death built a sepulchre to his 
| men y dit round which they formed habitations; hence the Uch of 
Ldld Uch of the Moghuls, and the Uch of the Jumals, were also 
y e Py after two of his favorite disciples, who died of the. 
1 ran they practised, and were buried there. 
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We visited the tomb of the Pir Shekh Srep Jauéu Boxna nr. 
The interior of the building was curious ; the roof was supported by 
more than thirty arches resting on four colonades of wooden carved 
pillars; there were a great many graves and some relics from distant 
countries. Amongst these were the preserved spinal bones of several 
saw-fish. The pilgrims who go to Mecca from Affyhanistin and the 
Derajat by passing down the Indus, frequently come thus far out of 
their way from Mithankot to visit the shrine of Shekh Srep Ja- 
LA'L, and implore his intercession for the safety of their journey. A 
descendant of this Pir is still living at Uch, but the lands formerly 
belonging to the family which enabled them to live in a style of 
splendour and comparative refinement among a barbarous people, have 
long since been usurped, first by the názims of Multán, and since 
then by the Daudputra chiefs. They have now barely sufficient for 
their support; their influence over the common people is, notwith- 
standing, véry considerable, and they are generally respected. 
From Uch Bhokhárian we proceeded to the Uch of the Gilanis, which 
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-appears tọ have been formerly joined to it, but is now distant about 
halfa mile; on our way we passed through large topes of date trees. 
Hazrat Shekh MUHAMMAD Guos JiLA’N1’, round whose shrine this 
town was built, and after whom it was named, was descended from 
Hazrat Shekh ABDUL QADIR Jina'Ni! BAGBpápDY, and came to Uch 
about the year A. D. 1394. The Dáudputras have continued to be 
his murids and the murids of his successors from the time of their 
first leaving Shikdrpur. 

"This Pir’s family had considerable assignments of lands in the 
vicinity of Uch before the arrival in the country of the Dáudputras, 

and up to the time of the 2ad BAna'war Kuan their territory and 

"wealth had continued increasing, and Maxpum GANG Buksn, who was 

— „then the Pir Murshid, was second only in influence to the Khán, and 
5 kept iu his pay a considerable standing force ; he built a fort at 

Uch and surrounded the town with a wall. His son, also named MAK- 
DUM Gano Baxsan, headed a revolt of the Dáudputra tribes against the 
second BAHA’WAL KuA sN in 1799, and releasing 348441८ Knan's 
t son, MUBARAK Kua N, from confimement, set him in opposition to bis 
father. The Khán besieged him in the town of Uch, destroyed the 
- fort, and laid the town in ruins, and obliged the Pir with his son to 










/— — flee to the territory of the Amirs of Sindh. The lands belonging to 
— y the hn Pír'a family were on that occasion forfeited to the state, and have 
EO: 56५८ — en restored. A few years since a grandson of this Pir returned 


‘the Sindh country to take up his abode at EVE six or eight 
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On the 2nd March to opposite Nrwáld ; estimated distance 10 kos. 
We came to on the right bank of the river about three miles below 
Sitpur, and went in the afternoon to see that town. It is surrounded 
by an extensive grove of palm trees, and is celebrated for its dates 
and mangoes, which it produces in great abundance. The site is very 
elevated, and its name indicates its having formerly been a Hindu 
‘town. The old buildings are all of burnt brick and lofty, the streets 
dreadfully narrow and filthy, the country round it is pretty, but must 
be very unhealthy during the hot months, when it is entirely over- 
flowed, leaving no means of communication saving by boats. It was 
formerly thickly inhabited, but now the half of the houses are in 
ruins, and it may have about 200 shops of all descriptions. The 
‘inhabitants of the town are chiefly Hindus,—those of the country, 
round, Jats and Beloches. Cattle are numerous, and the zemindars, 
both Jats and Beloches, predatory in their habits. Sitpur is said to 
have been formerly on the right bank of the main stream of the Indus 
which fell into the Panjnad immediately above it: it is now about 10 
"miles on the left side of the main stream, but during the hot weather 
the whole intervening space is one sheet of water. It is recorded that 
qisids, messengers with letters, were formerly in the habit of leaving 
Multdn or Dera Għúzt Khan in the morning, mounted on an inflated 
-oxhide, and reaching Sitpur and Ouch by the rivers Chindb and Indus 
‘at noon. This mode of conveying letters is still sometimes adopted 
between Derd Ghazi Khün and Shikdrpur, and during the height of 
the floods is very expeditious 

— On the 3rd to CAáván ; estimated distance 12 kos. The country on 
“both sides appeared very rich, but without any great variety of foliage. 
— On the 4th we arrived at Mithankb! on the right bank of the 
-Indus ; estimated distance 10 kos. The rapidity of the current increas- 
ed very much as we approached the junction of the two rivers. The . 
JPanjnad all the way from Ouch is a beautiful stream, and, with the 
exception of one or two windings, runs straight to the squth- west. 
On the 7th of March the Mission left Mithankot to return by a new 
route through the Panjab to Lodiana. The boats were left under my 
 seharge to prepare for their retué#Ñ voyage up the river, with the 


. exception of those belonging to the Lodiana merchants, which còn- 
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From Lodiana to Bahawalpur by the rivers Satlaj and Ghara. 
Villages on the left bank 
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ke, . . |ditto. ke e| $1 [ditto. ..|Dhunian 
* LuddG-ke,.. .. (ditto. Wasti Bhike- La 
he Lammochur, .. ditto. Kes... «« «» | $1 jditto, ., Mitto. 
X wee a ans ditto. 
a 0+ 
f - e EM . ditto. Villages on the left bank. 
f hak Ja 
— sa ditto. Gngnn-ke, .. AlToyié ../A. 
| Bahak Sak- Sübhán-ke, |14]|2 [Wattü, jditto, 
— ke-ke, .... ditto. ann ke|i F १९, J —* 
u ae ditto. andar-ke, | arra tto, 
E j Lado-ke, i —— Chis,’ |D. U. 
i u ditto. Jarveie,....|4 |- |Wattü, JA. 





19th) Lakhe-ke, .. 


L. 



















Faqirs. dit to. 





















| landar-ke, K. B. t Amru-ke, .. | i Wattus, ditto. 
{Rana š Bare-ke,.. « « ' »+ | ditto. 
meten. ६4 Peropi, .... Karrol, |F. 
TE | Villages on the right bank. Hüngé Jú: 


vnn-kn,....13 |3 | Pathán, |G, 
20th | Bahak Qa- } 


















Bohbul-ke,. * 


| 4|Dogre, |M.-ke. 


1j|ditto, ..| D. U landar, .. 


Bedle-ke, 















ke b. > itto, आ = ditto. 2 
| a... |Bodia,..|M.-ke. |S [Bubak Ta- P N 
4\Dogre, |ditto. ~ हल पतीत 2 | ditto, .. |ditto 
e- n 
Gaddho-ke, |24| Watt, |ditto. 


ditto. 






* [j 
— « ® 


C" 
tto. 






. 
q i - 
* 
M. 


ru 
w x 
+ Å- 






arl, «« ««*८« i yee 
ian 


M. « 
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1837.]- Lodiana to Mithankot by Satlaj river. 213. 
` * 
te | 
z 8 z E 
fi = "2 . -€- 4 ° 
=| Names of š š =| Names of |Z š é 
S| Villages. |—— = * [28| Villages. |— | Caste. | = 
wz AE 3 ite “| 3 
§ = AE 5 š AE E 
PirSikandar, 1 (Chishti, |\Q-ke. 
Villages on the right bank. Aku-ke,... . . \Sullieré, ditto. 
Oth) Nibal-ke, .. 1 litto, .. (ditto. 
Wásti Az- | Bahádur-ke, doute .. ditto. 
mat-ke,,,., 1 t (Watté, IC, Husain-ke ditto, +» |ditto. 
Walli Shah 1 |Bodle,.. [ditto. Ballá-ke, ..1) |i ‘ditto, .. (७४४४०. 
je-ke,.... 3$ [Lei J&r,) M-ke. Mulki, .... f ditto, «> Witte. 
AY, sol Mahar, |ditto. á (|Johai-ke, .. tto, .. iditte. 
Thakkar, .. 2 |2 |Wattü, |ditto. JS |Musilie, .... do. Mus- 
Thakkar ?2ad, 4/2 ditto, .. ditto. li,.... (ditto. 
Wásti Ban- = /|Fattéhoa...' 21 |Dáudpo- 
de-ke, ....| 4/2 ditto, ..|ditto. tra, ..|ditto. 
Kakke, .... 2 (ditto, ..|ditto. Ditto,......| $|! |Futtah- 
WástiKhnjáü- nu, .. (ditto. 
ke,........ 2411 (ditto, ..|ditto, Jaddi-ke, il! | Judd 
Wásti Dari- J&t, .. ditto, 
boss. 1 Mitte, .. IL. W.H. Vazid Shah, | 4|! Khuggi, ditto, 
Durrnj-ke,..|3 Kurral, [ditto Dulla, .. ....| 4l! (Réin, .. Jhada. 
Hodie.. ‘eee 2 Bodie... ditto. | 
Zinde-ke, ..|2 |2 e L-ke | Villages on the right bank. 
Mawuni-ke,..|3 |2 |Wnttü, |ditto. 
Mabla-ke, . . | iditto, ..|Hnvelf Mari ८ ous. tari Chishti, : 
Kaule-ke,....]1 H ditto, .. iditto. Munnr, ....12 |I] (ditto, .. ditto. 
` Maili-ke, ..|? |.. ditto, .. IP. P. 8061&.1,. . . . |] १18370८, .. |B. T.-kc 
Malli-ke2nd,|24 itto, .. (ditto. Qilla. 
ChakkG-ke, 4 ditto, .. |ditto. Ma*ánkot,..|3 |1 |Kulachi, ditto. 
Abalu-ke, .. ditto, .. ditto. Nürá, ...... 2 |i Sayad, (ditto. 
Mnhmáü-ke, [I| diditto, .. IK. K. Í Feroza, ....|1 13 |Suliwu, चाफळ, 
- |Malkani, «1141 40100०, .. IK.K.ke. libbi Khán- f 
Packa Bira- | wala,....../3 |2 |Laneah, ditto. 
ham-ka, ..|?1|! iditto, .. ditto. Lakho-ke, ..|5 |.. |Sullieré,| K.K -ke. 
Ditto 2nd, .. ३1. (ditto, .. ditto, 
Villages on the left bank. Lakhu-ke,..|| f.. ditto; .. |ditto. 
. | | Julyeri,.. ..|! [..|ditto, .. IB-ke. 
. |HusainSbháh,]| 1 x : M. Saho-ke. ..|3 |..|litto, .. ditto. 
5 Lalle-ke, * c 1 “* l 3 
EU 
= o |[Bahádur-ke, Villages on the left bank. 
" | Chave-ke 
bii zar, «+s 30th| Wásti Maul- 
'Tobnh, esse T. — ecte 1 1 1 
. 98th|Bhnu TI. = un iwan, ditto, .. to. 
| Dana. * ED =  [Wásti Jiwan, 1 Joyie, m. |ditto. 
| er : KalG Shih, | 4| 2Sayad, (ditto. 
š tá, .... ditto, Nir Shah, . . A ditto, .. [di 
— |Jahán Khán,| $ J| ^bneri, |ditto. - Wasti Umar 
Sher Maha- | Beloch-ke, 
| mad F} Kora Hhütna 
Wc ud din, Bodla,.. ditto. Jáfur Shab, I 
| i Tugieri, ... 1 ditto. Shahar Suk- 4 
Y^ à — B. 2s के 
i 
a 
V x | [Nur 
= Feb. 


qea Mahar, A 


W. H. for Lukhe Wattü-ke 
| Pak Pattana K. ae rs hrá. — 
or Mi row wi  Q.-ke for Qisi «ke, 
B-ke for Zldura-ke. S.F. for Shabur Farid. 
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25 Villages. |. : Caste. 2 aa Villages. == Caste. | š - 
wE | ४158 "A tu x Ë 
S š = * es €| = "3 
Se, ae : es 5 | «| EI 
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fehrabpur, | 4! i Luch- 
et Villages on the left bank. 
Kallar-wah, | 31! |ditto, .. ditto. 
Boland Sháh, |14! J| Bodle,.. |ditto. 3rd Sirdárpur, . . 
Shah Hattie,| $1 | Dáudpo- | 1 |ditto, .; x 
| tra, ..[|ditto. ` Lál-ke Jok, |} |..|ditto, .. 
[Kore Sháh, |! jlSnynd, ditto. Jok dásra,..|1 [1 [|Dáudpo:] 
Palra, s^ jiDáudpo- 
tra, .. ditto, 






8j kos. ` 




















, . Jats, .. ditto, 
2 7nd| K hát, ..13 |} [Ghazi 3 Sherpur, .. | Hitto, .. 
Khana- = Ghans Jovia, Alditto, .. 





ru,.... [ditfo. 
I |} Lak viri, ditto. 
.12 |} |Daultá- 
ná,.... ditto. 
ditto, .. (ditto. 


Jamé! Joyia, 
Badhire, .. Kükari, .... 


Ghafürá, 





E IBhadourh, .. 1 |! 
=, [Khairpur i 
= | Chota, ..|2 }.. Daudpo- 2nd Mattali, | 

- tra, .. |ditto. p ` 
Mixed, Iditto. 6th |W'ásti Mowl- 
Tufieri, !ditto. 


^ Nürpur, Hp 
` fTuñeri, AE E. 

























—] Villages on the right bank. Gamu walur, 
í` Goth Bahü- | 
- IKhokar, ..|1F23 Khokar, B-ke. dúr, ......|]t |} Dáudpo.| . 
 IWásti Rahim | tra, ..|ditto, 
1 Sháh, >». 1411 [Sayad, | Kálá Ahul, |i | 4 Andu, - | 
"[Salderi, ..... है 4 Salderi, (ditto. Mithi de ; 
 ILskaSalderi, 1 | 3iditto, ..|ditto. Goth, ....| š dpud 
Kora Bhit- Gouhan... l Beloch, 
ná, ......| 3| ३७105६, ditto. Goth Moréd | 
Wásti Ha- *| Khán, ....| 4/14 Déudpo-| ` 
^ ..|i1d| 4 Karral, |ditto. tra, ..|G.N.M. 
6 hán «Goth Ali yár | 
3 sli JBeloch, (ditto. Khén,... Id ditto, ..|ditto, 
£ ja Çh |ditto, .. Bhundi, ....| Alig ditto, .. |ditto. 
h: 3 [s Dera Patton- 
E ix .|2 Is kn, - | M13 Beloch, 
< 2 |+ Goth Núr | = 
Te » 1 |3 |Ját, Mahamad, |! | à Déudpo-| 
obit À/2 |Daulté- | | cri 
y: j Villages on the right bank, 


r Badura -- n 

— IKnahur, .... i 

Shédn, .... 

Bans: " £^ V 
nr Karm 

| Allá Shih, |2 | ता, .. 














= lit 
Beloch, 
E 







- 








hun,.. .. 2 2 
Azímpur, ..]|2 l.. 













11६६०. — 




















E sa ds : -|14]...|Sayad,. . |ditto. Ahmadpur, | A Pe 
Eh Br, ean hE ME etm lochori-] . = < 


m h, i 


f ija 
'h fs. 
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Š | š 
E | Ë; 
~. 8| Names of [6 s Names of |AS 
° = Villages. o Villages. | — 
r^ 3 £ [z 
= E * e | 
3 = < [= 
Kádirpur, .. Dera Backa,| 4| 4 
Dera Gál di,| 41 (ditto, .. 

and Ját, M alsián. Bilgani,....| di! |ditto, ..|ditto. 
Chela Wá- | Mir Qasim 
hun, ....../1 Hšlditto, . ditto. Sháh, ....|! [I 
Kutabpur, - - 2 |! jditto, .. ditto. Mnjal, ....|1 | 4)/Majal, 
Bahadur, ..|1 H |Wage,..|K. Kasra, .... 1 |} 
ásti Mirü- Ahsam, +++» hi 
di, ........11 |L \|Mobar, (ditto. Gidpura,. =» ! 
Shih Abú Rattani,.... | $1 
Zálim,.. ..|1 |! [Usra | 
| " Ját, .. |ditto. Bákarpur,..| $1! 
Dera Lalle- x 
de, .. «... [13 |Beloch, jditto. Villages on the right bank, 
ústi Hasi 
Heloch,....| €. ditto, .. |ditto. Moze Dera | e 
Dost Maha- Deláwnr, ..[1 Beloch, Kehore. 
mad-ke, ..|! |! |Dáudpo- Wigha Mal, | 4| Wigh 

tra, .. |ditto. Mnl, .. ditto. 
Moze Vazir Gal Mulhana| 1| $ Mulhani ditto. 


+ Wirh,.. ditto, 
— f Seekur, ditto. 


^ $| 4 Beloch, |ditto. 
Moze 
5; enl 1 4 Kal, .. ditto. 


Bahadur,.. 1 
| 
yar, ssl $| A ditto, .. ditto. 


Sukar, 
Kal, . 




















Phul Phul, .. ditto 
| Villages on the left bank. Jans, +... Waggau di 
-aisi AhurWnahun,i14/../|ditto, .. ditto. 
Tth.|Goth Shah Dáudpo- Kotli Murád 
Mahamad, tra, .. iG, iN. M. All. ois sik ]- Belach, (ditto, 
{Goth ४ üstam We8, iraina ..|Chattie, jditto- 
Khan, ....| 4| Aiditto, .. ditto. Gülám Ma- f 
Dn. 1bráhim hamad,.... | di... pa. ditto... 
> > eri * dpa .» ditto. eho Kut- | ७१०७ 
L H st Jind ha — ta přes... s. nu e 
= £ w 5| * dun, .. di né, Kehore. 
% dJhulam,....| 4/1 |Jhulan, ditto Ahsnm, ..,. Ahsam, ditto. 
_.|Shabar Bad- HMasilwAlá, . 1 Kansa, ditto. 
— E 4\Beloch, ditto. Nierwáühan, |! ditto, .. ditto.. 
-|Lál Sabara, Kuric- Dodéna,.... 24) #Oojare, (ditto. 
| shn, .. ditto, Wásti Be- 

Phul,..-..+. Phul, .. ditto loch-ke,.. H: [Belocn, |s. 
-JMorad Ali,.. ditto, .. ditto Jhok Taka, | (ditto, .. (ditto, 
 [|Moze Ram, Ráin, . ditto. Stikri,......|2 |2 (Chan-.. I 

Lali Wasti, Sarruke, ditto, nur, ७० ditto.. 

MadAlla yar, Déudpo- Guze Lah 

tra, ditto. fla, — ..l1 |i ditto, .. ditto. 
From Bahdwalpur to Mithankot by the Rivers Gharra, Panjnad and 
— Indus 
"43 Villages an the left bank. है 
Bál&kiwali, 11 |Jdlditto, ln र I [1 ditto, ww Ls 





: | nar, .. IL. 
न ' ditto, .. [ditto 
e <. for Kutahpur. D. B. for, 










KachHayett, : 
1 ho 448. M. 


Bhuchar, s- 


Goth,Ghaani 
Khan, 


Rowtana, ..]l-- 


ditto, .. ४७९७. 


Dáudpo- ur 4 
a pir I 
jani, ..|ditto 
oliar 
^. का के = 


Backa. N. for Nezinovah. B. for Bahá 
Lallapur S. M. for Sirah Mustie. 
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~ > talk ri "3 
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J'ournal of a voyage from [Manoesm, 
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= S| Names of z . ४ | Names of š š 3 

© =| Villages. Caste. E E 3 Villages. ex Caste. 3 

= i [s | 3 x 

=: = tz = E E 
š c =| * = & 3 z 
^ dS JTE = 
Sammi Sat. Koliar Othwal,..../! | J|Sarru 
ta,........ Jat, ..IS. M. Ját, Kotla, 
Wasti Mū- Gurwan Motthi, .... 1 |! |Snrru, x 
habbat-ke, Ját, ditto 
Bhaddi, .... Uttera Kotla | 13911 [Motha 
Ját, ‘Kutab Mar, 2.74 t, .. [ditto 
Eesmo, .... {Mutha MoznSultan,|14] $ ditto, .. ditto, 
Ját, | Goth Qádir- 
Aman Sháh, | 4 | . . ditto, hakhsh, ..। | 4 ditto, .. केळ. 
Naharwáli, | 3| 3iGhallor Kotla Shih Kaninn 
Ját, . D. Rupul, ....|! | Ját, ..|ditto 

3 Kot Dadd Gallu Kikkarwáli, |! ditto, ditto. 

> Gallu, sees 4 2 Jat, . Wásti Sher- 

& |Mubabbat- Déudpo- ke,........| 4| #ÍGoriy&, |ditto, 

E pur, ......| $|! | tra, ..|ditto. Wásti Hu- 

e jAbdullapur, |.. Joyce sain-ke, ..| 3| $ Jubul,..|ditto, 

v cud. Jat, .. ditto Batton, .... |2 |! |Khine- 

i uzr Banh, |. ditto, .. |ditto von, .. [ditto 
Kkhokar.....].. ditto, .. ditto. Jhitthewá&l&, |2 | $iditto, .. ditto, 
Bhammiü, ..].. ditto, .. |ditto, Murun 
Mallikwall, |..| #iditto, .. ditto. JiwG'&,....]2 T ditto: . , [ditto. 

{Mallik Si- Pathannm, ..]|! ditto, .,fditto, 
kandar, ...]..| $iditto. .. |ditto. Wasti Bhari- 
Gallá,... iia 2 (8116 ke,. # # # # # के क 1 i Ghallu, ditto, 
Jat, ..hlitto. 
Pipli kanjan- Villages on the left bank. 
ke, ET —— i ditto, =*= itto. á 
Alliwéhun, [|..! ![ditto, : Kanüwá!á,.. (1811 [Ghallu 
Phagwára,..| | 1|ditto, .. ditto. Jét, .. x 
Uthwi!,....|.. iiditto, .. ditto. Ghallu, fo] Ajditto, .. कातळ, 
Kabbul, ....]..| 4jditto, .. fditto. Behli Wabál- 
I ke, * Ier .. (ditto. 
Jundwadda, 3 >. |ditto, 


.* 

















iani, ....j..] JIJát 
I * A.W, 
क . JWiést Abid. JérChbun| ` 
| ke ७००३३०००५0. nir, .. itto. 
ana ` Dias * % &% j litto, * tto. 
f° E Wásti Tse- Koliar 
I e,. ** a ... l Jat, litto. 
$ d Gholam 
Inham 4| j|ditto, ..|litto. 
F r hi 4 ditto, as ditto. 
Pucka- ne 
eel war, ., |ditto, 








tiKolinr 
Ey 














WüástiShakar 
Khán, 
I«manilpur,.. 
४६७ Maha- 
mad Khin, 
Goth Kheir 
Khán, ** 
Goth A‘lam 
Khán-ke,.. 
Jhangra, .. 
Kissamwaéla, 


=. 


छा á,. . 


pu : 





+ 





Chunhan, s. 


ij 4lGhalln, 
t | diditto, .; 


A1 












Guzr - 
hanbela, *.. | |! | | 
ubácikpur. ` ir, A. for Alli wáliun di A a A, प्र, 4 for 
i hs See Co 0 ae 
" + S p / 0१५ 0२७०-२1 edt 
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~) 
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=> 
[-] 
= 
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= 
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= 
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Ë I = š = : 
E | š I z =. 
En 5 आ cw ° ) . i था > 
s Names of |Z Š š ‘S| Names ot A Š 1, 8 
© *| Villages. |—— | Caste, इ. Jos} Villages. |—— | Caste. = 
— n | |= - ~ es -= 
rE ec 3 t, E “WE: E 
{£ | & E 5 ES“ = S 
Moza Mn- 
Villages on the right bank, long, ....-.|! |! [Malung, | 
! Khori,...... (७ « 1 I[Bhuttan,iditto, 
Jumma Tünl Mastu- 
Ghalti, | U.. vw816,...... [12 ‘ditto, .. [ditto. 
Gnguüváalá ditto, .. ditto. Moza Phi- | 
Bahü wáia,.. Khunb, [ditto. randi, ......]-. 2 |Phirnnde|ditto. 
Lal Jubul,.. Ghallá, [ditto. Moza Abid, -|I ditto, .. |ditto. 
Miani, 48 Jnbeil, fitto. Wasti  Ibrá- , 
Sharifwali,.. Ghallá, jditte. him Mallah,|.-| 2 Mullah, |ditto. 
Bakhuwali, ditto, ..|ditto. Jhoki Jhfar 
Jnblá, d ditto, .. ditto. Shhh-ke, ..|--| 2 ditto, .. |ditto. 
Moza Hontah,....|! 1 Mullah, ditto. 
Puckawar, ditto, .. (१७६७. Káim Unnar,| 41 Unnar, |ditto. 
Duggar, .. ditto, ..|ditto, Wazwnr,...| $1 M newar, ditto. 
Skirance, .. ditto, .. ditto. Chuvoun, ..]-..|) CRuvoun(ditto. 
Miani š ditto, ..{ditto, Baklu Khan- | | 
Kndd6 Jhu- da Mad, .. 1 h Dabar, |Sheidané 
ditto, ..|ditto, Wagwan, ..|1|2 Wngu,..|ditto. 
_ I[Sheir Khan, diditto, .. ditto. Sümnü-ka, .. 2 |2} Süámákn,|S-kn. 
Norja,  .. diditto, ..|[ditto. Kehul, ....| 42 Kebul, ditto. 
Mumü Ja- Moghal, . . |! 2 Mahar, [ditto 
beil, 2 ditto, ..[ditto, Chachar,.... |. 1 Chachar, G. - 
Arra, ~ ditto, .. ditto. - 
Barkhürdár 
Jabeil di. 4 ditto, .. |ditto. Villages on the right bank, 


Uhhawárl,.. 2 ditto, =» ditto, 




























*niful, 1*5 ditto, “* ditto. Moza Hassd 
[Suleimán, .. ditto, .. ditto. Massú, s. |l |» Ghalluán 
Pahiédpur, , $|ditto, .. ditto. Mahamad k - 
Langur... giditto, .. ditto. Kh n, ....!1! [1 [|ditto, .. 
Háfiz Abdul *áwnawáüli, 1 H [Mullah, jditto. g 
Rahim, .. ditto, .. ditto. sitpür, ....|9 | [ditto, ..|Sitpüáür. 
Lungáh, .. Langéh, Ke Jhullan, ..../1 [2 ——— ditto. 
j MNA KLhángarh,.. I |) [Hattü, (ditta, 
| Hinduáo,.. |2 | 4d[Hindu, (ditto. Moza Bhat- 
 ]Pabb5ban, ..] |Rukh,.. ditto. tar,..---.../s.|1 [Bhattar, ditto. 
Shirni, X itto, .. ditto. Khánpur, .. 1 2 [Iudre, .. |ditto. 
° Benth Müsa- Kot Alla Yar 
¿š Jditto, ..|ditto. Mahamad... fli |Purrni, jditto. 
Dhammur,.. Dham- Moza Panná,? |! [Pannú, |ditto. 
"s | mur, .. ED: vos E ** «+ || [Utteru, ditto. 
^ (Chun Jan, . « Chunjan ditto, st au- ` | 
Ë". Mongh, A ditto, .. ditto, dan, ..--+. t [Jhullan, (ditto. 
oe Aemuth,.... Punnu, Ghalluáo Wisti Sone, 
Báli, se eae E t Mulun, ditto. N,N y =| ॥ Bhuttur, ditto. 
Ter ९१३४६ Mul Lash- Judd ied 
Villa the left bank. kari, «222.9 ००1४ iullan, ‘ditto, 
(2. दू is w Es ¢ á < Dohar, ese i Dabar, |B.E.-kn. 
E Uch. Dhaka, sese J |° Hindu, .Dha^ko. . 
on LANE, «+-++ | Lung, ditto, 
itto, ..|ditto. | l'hsttar, => « « | 1 attar, Mie 


Darroch |. "77 Wásti Ya- 
. [i [2 | Gopang —* 


Dost M aba. 
mined Khin, ditto, - . ditto 
४६0. N itto. 


e >. |ditto, 
M une af v 
chnrri jditto. 
| 4 hullau, ४110०. 

i ditto, «ditto. 


‘ie aC. r4 * 5 4 [ i 









thambir, «> 
stot Mithan, f 


| Ska for Sümá-ka, G. for * 
ET PE wes o». cm EC ac. A 
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III.—Facsimiles of Ancient Inscriptions ; continued from page 97. 


In the library of the Asiatic Society are ten manuscript volumes of 
ri awing gs of sculpture, Images, architecture and inscriptions, forming 
part of the celebrated collection of the late Colonel MAacxENzir. The 
gieater portion of these are as yet unknown and undescribed. None of 

sk 0 as far as we can ascertain, have been published, nor are 
we aware of any attempt having been made to decypher the inscrip- 
tions. It is greatly to be wished that the whole of these interesting 
E MR s could be digested in some convenient arrangement and 
made accessible to the learned world, especially now that the- inven- 
tion of lithography offers a cheap and expeditious means of effccting 
such an object. We were in hopes of combining their ppbboanon in 
- the form of a volume or two of plates, with the digest of the Mac- 
—. KENZIE manuscripts, which, at the recommendation of the Society, the 
S — Government nas lately entrusted to the Rev. W. TAYLOR at Madras, 
d to^ the author of ** Oriental Historical manuscripts." As a specimen of the 
= contents of these curious volumes, Captain CUNNINGHAM has kindly 
| 'ored me with the two lithographs numbered as Plates X. and XI 
is selected the two longest inscriptions from the volume, No. 18 
“Antiquities at Amarivati,” a town in the Berdr province, 
uated on the Kistna river to the west of Ndgpur. a | 
"The volume in question contains a multitude of very beautiful draw- 
T n ngs of the elaborate sculpture for which the ruins at that place are 
arkable. One of the slabs of stone, depicted among the rest, . 
ney fons a principal ornament of the Societys museum, and the 

- execution of the lively scene it represents has been frequently and 
— servedly admired. The majority of the sculptures of Amaravatt 
em to belong to a magnificent dehgopa or Buddhist shrine ; but there 
fs an admixture towards the end of the volume of objects of the linga 

worship. An accurate map of the town 18 prefixed, whence it appears 
| the ruined dehgopa whence the relics are taken was on a mound 

et diameter, now converted into a tank. It is called Dipal- 

(translated by Colonel MACKENZIE ‘ the mound of lights") | 
jj s mbles the name of a similar place of Buddhist celebrity 
rd ss Lweimagined, on seeing the inscription from 
of the @ateway (Pl X.), some mistake — have ben 
n comparing the characters with Plate MIH of ~ अ 
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nation there recognized as “ Mahürája" .... drew Captain CUNNING- 
HAM's attention while copying the penultimate line of the present 
inscription. No doubt the whole of this class of cave and chaitya in- 
scriptions are intimately connected, and refer to the same age; and 
however illegible now, they will ultimately yield to the persevering 
progress of antiquarian research. 

— The second inscription, occupying the two sides of Plate XI. is 
eh together of a different class, although the book states it to have 
been procured from the same town, Amardvati. In Witson’s catalogue 
of the Macxenzte MSS. vol. ii. page xxvii. we find notice of a “‘ report 
of the progress of Anand Ráo (one of the Colonel's travelling collec- 
tors) on his journey in the Dharanikota, Amardvatt, and Bender dis- 
tricts in the Telugu country for the year 1817." This would, doubt- 
less, afford all the requisite information respecting the discovery and 
position of the fragment, were the report in our possession ; but it 
seems to have been sent to England with the bulk of the manuscripts, 
and thence probably it bas found its way to Madras. Should this be 
the case we shall not appeal in vain to the Editor of the Madras 
Literary Journal to supply us with any extract that may throw light 
on the subject. | 

The stone is moted down as 5 feet long by 17 inches inowidth. — 
It is in very good preservation, as far as it goes, but the loss of the 
left half of the summit, and the fracture at the lowermost line, render 
it doubtful how much of the text may have preceded or followed that 
which remains. 

"The character has much resemblance to that of some of the cave 
inscriptions at Mahddalipur and other places to the westward, the 
essential portion of each letter also dssimilates very closely to the 
alphabets of the CAattisgarh and Seont inscriptions, and this has served 
as the key by which I have effected the transcription of the whole. 

It is worthy of remark, that in this alphabet, which we may aptly 
denominate the Andhra character from its locality, may be,traced the 
gradual transition from the more simple Devanágari.of Northern India, 

( No. . 9 of Allahabad, Gaya and Guzerat) to the complicated or florid 


writing of the Southern Peninsula. On comparing it with the Hala 
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C * or ancient Carnatic, the letters, t, y, r, l, kh, th, dh, bh, which ` 
* müy be regarded in some degree as test letters, because they have un- 
* dergor ne more variation than 94hers in the modern writing of different 
e | किड are nearly identical. "There is also an incipient loop in the 


Md ine of many of theletters which becomes afterwards more 





"a evelop in the west and south. The Telinga or Telugu character ' 
— ZR —— — v E $ ' : 
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is one step further removed, but it springs directly from the Hala 
Canara, and retains many of the Andhra letters still unchanged, par- 
ticularly the dh and th, In the accompanying plate (xii.) we have 
thought it worth while to exhibit these resemblances, and point out 
the peculiarities noted, that no means may be neglected of facilitating 
the examination of other inscriptions that may link on naturally at 
either end of this fragment of the chain of our Indian paleography. 

After having made the transcript according to the assum ed. yalue 
of each letter, it was revised and corrected in all doubtful points by 
reading it over with Ma’ pnnuona' v* pandit, the aged librarian of the 
Sanskrit college, who, from having been with Colonel MACKENZIE, is 
better versed in the varieties of the Nágarí alphabets than any pandit 
in Calcutta, Where the context did not make sense, the letters were 
carefully analyzed and all possible variations of euch letter suggested, 
until the true or most probable reading was apprehended. Although 
some few doubtful passages remained, and many orthographical errors 
were detected, the context was sufficiently intelligible, and satis- 
factory. In some few instances (as in lines 6, 8, and 17) the ह. 
guishing stroke or dot of the letter n has been omitted either by the 
sculptor or by the transcriber, The omission can be supplied without 
hesitution, as no other letter eccurs at all similar in form. The cross 
of the kin lines 7 and 8 is also wanting. ` 

For the translation we are indebted to the Rev. Mf. Yates, whose 
critical knowledge of the Sanskrit enables him to give it the correct 
grammatical construction which might evade an oral interpreter de- 
pending upon a vernacular explanation by the pundits. 





Transcript of the Amardvati Inscription. 
1 .* ये नाया अतीत्थि भुदेवता .. 
E | i „सणा वा माढकाधरीणा वा शीलवता 
s A ai रिपालनोय पिवरापिण्डघात भयनास 
4 «iai sar विनयाश्लिधन्मेपाघरे ta. . Š 
5 राज्ञ कामापत्तिमापत्नेन Ses रुघावशघ. . 


x Ei snl प्रति द्यादेसति नवस्तव्यम्‌ WT दान 
R Aa की | 
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7 टंक दातव्यं शीलसम्पन्नेब्योश्ममरणरेंभ्यः fü (धा) 
8 तव्य धर्म्मकव्यिकाय amat लाभः वाद्यतार्सिंक 
° स्य॒ सावस्थानन्नदातर्व्य सडदम्म लखकाय द्गुखाला (A) 
10 घटसपराज्ञय Areata मासम पः 
i sers: वेशाख पस्मामास्याग्बिप्रांघ .... 
12 प्रतिटचकंन परिंचाराणा भवितव्यं zfau.... 





13 मात्रादिकस्य वामम UWE गो भ 

14 Sman fü rem aeucaran gafes 

15 महापाप कारिणा aalaga परिवाछयन्ति.  . . , 
16 (+T) ज्ञा संघसन्मीफनं छत्वा मकह्ाघारापमिः w .... 

1 7 साजवत्मिच्बु स्य शासनं लाकण्णासनं साभ +... 


38 Hemel उरासनव॒च्तस्खिर स्थातु ॥ wate , . E 


19 समया सव्यार्बणाका सुखीभवतु | याव 
20 fafaa शप्रबलितमकरच्तमिताम्‌ बखम ^ 
DDT: MN, 60350 


k. 


The few alterations found necessary by Mr. Yares will be best 
understood from the insertion of capt reading at len e we may however 
here notice one or two peculiariti ego hography remark- 
ed by the pandits. The r of Wa in itten thus, yc :— 
the word 9«st«, friend, in line 14, is written Surhhad with a d eh 
and the r superposed :—The anuswara is often replaced by*the wt at 
length : they is a compound letter formed by suffixing W to; and 
the 2 in like manner formed by A 1 union of the *& and the w, 
is observable in other old alphabets hat these anomalies to 
the otherwise beautiful and perfect ६ nt of the Sanskrit alpha- 
bet, are of comparatively modern introduction 

The purport of the inscriptisw- refers, in all probability, to the 













foundation and endowment of some Buddhistic institution by the 









of the day. His name cannot be extracted from the passages 


monarch 
y ma Jt is evident, therefore, that history will gain nothing by the ` 
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document ;—nor can any of the loose chronicles of the Hindu dy- 
nasties of Telinga or the Carnatic be expected to throw much light upon 
the period when Amardvati was subject to their hated opponents, the 
followers of the Buddhist creed 
Modified Transcript by the Rev. W. YATEs. 
 येनाय्यातिथि भदेवता घुरन्भरेणबासान्कापरेण वा शीभष्तवता स 
.  स्यरिपाळनोय पोवर feara भयनाशनं कर्जब्यं। 
SS विनयाभिधम्मवाधक भक्षक राजि कामापत्तिमापच्नेन न बस्तच्यं। 
.  संघावशेषेःन्यथाप्रतियाद्े सति न वस्तब्यं। 
 संघाय दानक दातन्यंः शोल werd: waqaq: पिण्डं TAR । 
wai कथिकाय fare ere: | 
—— चब्ोऋअताकिकस्य खवस्थानं नद्।तब्यं। 
ss Sewrereare द्विगण लाभः सदाशयराजाय मासं प्रति मासं 
qara "ewe चेस पे णेमास्पा विशेष घट प्रतिष्ठाळकेण परिवारेण भवितब्यं। 
इत्ति माचादिकस्थ बा मम पण्यराशेभागः भळेधातक पिब्टघातक uq 
- रेवद्धिजमहापापकारिणं तत्त१ येन परिपालयन्ति राजानः संघसज्ळेदनं 
war wwrürcfu: पष्णराञ्यवत्तिव्टव द्धस्य wies i 








& 


लाक शासन शाुभभज्तमक्रशःख शासन wewv uri 


ara समन्तात्‌ सर्वच स्तोकाः SMA WW 


= थावद्ीचीलरङ्गत्रचश्लितमक रचे।मिताम ww i 


ड — 
E: w , ` Translation. 
E A i (Two words omitted here as belonging to something before) 
+ — By the virtuous man who relieves the guest and the bráh- 












. man d who is kind to parents, the fear of necessary food ought 
mc cr o be entertained. He who experiences disappointment near a 
| in ing feasting with even the mild opposers of virtue, ought not to 
à  "mbide there, nor ought he to abide where injustice 1s practised. We 
ough to give to all. Food ought to be given to the laborers who 
- mre virtuous. Three-fold gain should be given to the speaker of truth : 
Sk not to be given t disputer of Buddhism. Two-fold gain 
oulc given to -of ragion.  "Tothe good king tribute 
d monthly with flow | Heu , and = presen - 
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of murderers of husbands, murderers of fathers, and murderers of 
friends, and of those who have committed great sins against the gods 
and bráhmans. The kings that do not regard this kingdom preserv- 
ing religion of Buppsa, shall by it be cut off with all their family and 
perish in a flaming fire. May this very excellent religion of the people 


resembling a tree, remain in heaven for ever, and may people in all ` 


directions through its remaining, be happy as long as the sea conti- 
nues to be agitated by marine monsters..... 





IV.—JAote on a Specimen of the Bos Gaurus. By Dr. GEORGE Evans, 
Curator of the Medical College 


[We are indebted to Lieut. G. ABBOTT, 15th N. I. for the faithful lithographic 
representation of this skull in Pl. XVI. —Ep.] 


As I have reason to believe that very little is known of the Gaur 
(Bos Gaurus), or the animal generally considered by our Indian 
sportsmen as the Bison of the Indian forests and jungles, nnd think- 
ing it might prove interesting, I have sent for the inspection of the 
Members of the Asiatic Society, who mav be present at the next 
ensuing meeting, an exceedingly fine cranium of one of these very 
rare animals, which has recently been presented to me by a gentle- 
man residing in sod s mbhalpur district ? 

For want of goo d select specimens of heads of the genus Bos, 
I am unable to offer any valuable remarks drawn from comparative 
observation of the osteological structure, so as to determine with ana- 
tomical precisi whether it actually belongs to the Bisontine or Tau- 
rine group or te genus. I am, howevér, inclined to assign it to the 
latter, or otherwise to consider it as an intermediate species connect- 

x divisions with each other; and what would seem to favor 
this inte m al arrangement, is its differing from both in some very 
essential poin š and again corresponding with each in many of its 
" relations. 


nt Specimen, which is that of an old male, the forehead 





























he base,) having a strong scab que arched crista at the 
- from this and the lateral parts of the frontal bone, a 
:clension of the orbits, proceed strong, thick-set and 
thorns, the points turning towards the face. The 
ble for their lateral projection from the body of the 
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cave, broader than high (taking the middle of the 


the head, where it joins the parietal bone, to which it is 
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os frontis, in which respect the animal bears a marked resemblance 
to the Cervine race, as also by the pointed form of the nose, both 
which tend to give a peculiar character and wedge-like form to the 
head and face. There is also a deviation in the sudden termination of 
the full labial bones in their progress to the ossa nasi, which I do not 
observe in the heads of any of such of the domestic species as I have 
had an opportunity of examining; or even in those of the several 
buffaloes in my possession, their attachment being exclusively con- 
fined to the superior maxillarv bones, without having any connection 
with those of the nose, which latter are large, broad and well arched, 
affording a very extensive chamber for the free passage of air, and also 
for the full expansion of the organ of smell. From this conformation 
I make no doubt that the animal is a of enduring long-continued 
exertion : is possessed of exquisit ent, and that the intonations 
of the voice are thereby rendered deep, hollow and sonorous. In short 
the whole formation of the head of this colossal bull appears to corre- 
spond with that of the fossil Urus found in different parts of Europe, 
and it unquestionably displays a vast extent of power to defend and 
assault, combined with great personal courage and precision in attack ; 
and [ have no doubt that he must often prove a most formidable 
antagonist to tbe tiger, the wild buffalo, and other tenants of his 





geographical range. . 
In looking ayer the different crania in the Society's museum, I find 
an imperfect skull (merely horns and forehead) marked ''Gaur," which 
- agrees with my specimen only in the shape of the horns, but the 
forehead is rounded as in the buffalo, and not cristated as in my 
specimen, which I look upon to be the true Gaur (Bos Gaurus) con- 
fined to the more sequestered and elevated tracts of Central India; 
and the above mentioned, that of the Gayal (B. Gaveus), wanting the 
occipital ridge, and dispersed more about the mountainous districts of 
the eastern provinces, unless indeed it prove to be the female of the 
rf se here described: but the propriety of classing even this and the 
(Bos Poephagus) with the Bisons, may be questioned if external 
has alone led to the arrangement. The only true standard for 
settling their mutual affinities and establishing their right to be includ- 
ed under the one or the other of the artificial divisions, which the dif- 
ference obsérvable in animals of the same genus, constituting 
Ix has compelled naturalists to resort to, would be a strict inquiry 
eir individual osteological peculiarities, placing those under 
isontine group, which, corresponding pretty generally in their. 
E ER T — 
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(B. Americanus), the type of the existing species, fifteen pairs of ribs— 


those with fourteen pairs, the intermediate link, to which the two 
above varieties and the Ydk would most probably belong—and those 
with only thirteen pairs should be considered as the true Taurine 
which would include all our domestic kine. 


Measurement of the Gaur's head (B. Gaurus) compared with the up- 
country bullock and the wild buffaloe. 


Up-count. [Wild male 
Bullock. | Buffaloe, 
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Length of the head from the tip of the nose to 














the summit of the crista, .......- #००-०० ०० fl 2 0.0 Í 2 0.0 
Breadth of the occipital ridge between the roots 
of the horns,... # "»9»»5-»--»-99-5 ‘eve sses O 7.5 5.0 
across the forehead at tbe greatest projec- 
tion of the orbits, .......... ttt 8.2. 10.5 
at the narrowest part of the forehcad, .. 6.4 ` 6.2 
Depth of the occipital plane, fcom the great 
foramen to the top of the crista, « « « « «« « « « « 4.* 6.0 
of tbe superior maxilla from its junction * 
with the nose of the alveolar edge of the molar 
वरक 4 क aee 99 2) S चा क कर के कॉक 5.5 7.0 
Breadth of the nasal fossa, .............. ...... 2.7 3.5 
Height of do. from the palatine bone, ...... «e | 3.0 3.3 
Length of the horn at its greatest curvature,.... 2 10.7 ? 
Circumference at its base, — soot 7.1 ? 








V.— Memorandum on the Gaur and Gayal. By Assistant Surgeon J. T. 
: PEARSON, Cur. Mus. Asiatic Society 


At the last meeting of the Society a paper was read, purporting to 
be a notice on the head of the Gaur, by Mr. Evans. In that paper the 
author stated that he went into the Museum of the Society and found 
a specimen, consisting of the horns and part of the skull of a bovine 
animal, marked “ Bos Gaur,” but which in reality belonged to the 
Gayal, another large animal of the same group, a native of the forests 
of Chittagong. It may be in the recollection of some of the members 
here present, that, as the specimen in*the Museum was labelled by 
myself, 1 felt called upon to give my reasons for thinking jt part of 
the Gaur, and not of the Gaya? ; whilst that exhibited by Mr. Evans 
was perhaps the head of the latter animal, or a specimen of t h .ther 
sex of the former. I have since been able to consult several authors 
on the same subject, and of collecting some information which I pur- 
pose to lay before you. | 

The first account of the Gaur I have met with isin the Memoirs of tlie 
Museum of Natural History by M. Greorrroy SAINT Hinaie ; being 

| Maj )vansEDGE, sent by that gentle- 
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man to M. EuGx Na DxsnassavNs, son of the Governor of the French. 
possessions in India, and by him to M, Gzorrroy Saint HILAIRE. 
In this paper the only passage that bears upon the point in question, 
the form of the forehead, is the following, which I have retranslated, 
but which you will also shortly hear in the original :—'' Its head has 
almost all the characters of that of our domestic ball but the frontal 
bone appears more projecting and more elevated." 

— The next account is a more satisfactory one, contained in a paper 
by Dr. Tuomas STEWART TRAILL in the llth volume of the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal; drawn up from a MS. journal of the 
same hunting-party mentioned in that furnished by Major Roucn- 
SEDGE to M. GEOFFROY SAINT Hinaing, which took place at Myn Pat 
in Sergiijnh; and from the personal explanations of Captain Rocxns, 
who was of that partv, and who is stated to have paid considerable 
attention to the qu . Py of India. You recollect the remarkable 
concavity of the forehead of Mr. Evans's specimen, and will be able to 
satisfy yourselves if that concavity accords with the projecting fron- 

~ tal bone spoken of above, and with the following description by Dr 
Teast. He says—'' The form of the Gaur is not so lengthened as 
that of the Urna. Its back is strongly arched, so as to form a pretty 
 .. uniform curve, from the nose to the origin of the tail, when the ani- 
a. mal stands still. This appearance is partly owing to the curved form 
- of the nose and forehead, and still more to a remarkable ridge, of no 
great thickness, which rises six or seven inches above the general 
line of the back, from the last of the cervical, to beyond the middle of 
the dorsal vertebrz,, from which it is gradually lost in the outline of 
f the back." Now it is evident the above language could not be dp- 
plied to an animal with a comtave forehead, like that in Mr. Evans's 
specimen; where the concavit instead of being but little below the 
— gest of the bone, as it is in the domestic cow, made, as you saw, a 
^ deep fossa, forming a very remarkable feature; and which could not 
~ belong to an animal whose form exhibited along the back “ a pretty - 

iE  wniform curve from the nose to the origin of the tail," and which 
— “a pearance is partly owing to the curved form of the nose. and 
4 " for a concave forehead, like that in Mr. Evans's specimen, 
J would break the uniformity of the curve, instead’of help to form its... 
` š; A * , Dr. Traits apparently in the very phrase, translated by 
. GEOFFR + Saint Hivaine, says :—‘ The character of the head 


im that of the de ne ic bull, excepting that the outline 
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as it is of the forehead. But in Mr. Evans's specimen, so far from the 
face being more curved and the forehead more projecting, the face is 
quite straight and the forehead deeply concave. We may, therefore, 
safely conclude, that Dr. TRAILL's Gaur and Mr. Evans's wore a very 
different appearance. 

But the specimen in the Museum was marked as objected to by 
Mr. Evans, on the authority of a paper, and figure of the horns and 
part of the skull, published by Major-General HA&RDwiICKE, in the 3rd 
volume of the Zoological Journal. General HARDWICKE states, that, 
“as no drawing of the animal has yet been given to the public, to 
my knowledge, I am induced to offer to the Zoological Journal, for 
publication, à figure taken from a pair of horns of the Gaur killed, I 
believe, by the same hunting party described by Captain Ronpacxmnes, 
and presented to me by the principal member of the party, the late 
Major RovansrpoE." This proves the source from whence General 
HanpwickE obtained his specimen to be beyond dispute? And as he 
is a first authority upon Indian Zoology, and had Dr. TRAtLr's paper 
before him, it is not likely he would have omitted any errors in the 
description of the forehead and horns, had there been such to notice. 
So far, therefore, the chain of evidence is complete. M. Gzorrnaov 
SAINT HinaiRE described the Gaur from a MS. by Major Roudu- 
sepce; Dr. TnArLL did the same from a MS. supplied by an officer 
of the same party, (perhaps a copy of the same paper,) and from the 
remarks of Captain 1९०७०६७ who had paid much attention to Indian 
quadrupeds; and Major-General Hanpwickm publishes a drawing 
of the very head and horns, which were described in the above-men- 
tioned manuscript, as those of the specimen killed in their party. 
This leaves no possibility of a doubt aseto General Harpwickr’s spe- 
cimen having been the Gaur ; and his drawing in the Zoological Jour- 
nal which I have the pleasure now.of exhibiting, looks asif taken from 
this very identical specimen in your museum*, For both the specimen 
` and the drawing shew the same rotundity of forehead, the same gentle 
convexity on the top of the head, between the horns, (and not a bold 
elevated crest or ridge, as in Mr. EvANs's specimen,) and the same pro- 
portionate size and curvature of horns. And I am sure on making the 
comparison you will think me fully borne out in concluding that the 
specimen I have marked, and General Harpwicks has described, were 
both, or neither, belonging to the Gaur. But if you think we are 
mistaken, you must also hold the conjecture of Mr. Evans, that this 
animal, which I have * | to be identical with General Hanp- 
o ७ See ghe copy of Hu ICKK's sketch in TPLXVIL.—Eb. . | 
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WICKE s, 18 not the Gaur, be of more value than the positive assertion 
of Major Rovensapax who killed. his-specimen in its native woods, 
und sent it* spoils to that eminent zoologist* 

It next remains to determine what species it i$ to which the skull 
exhibited by Mr. Evana belongs ;—a matter far more difficult than 
to prove the label correct upon the other. It is possible that it be- 
longed to the Gaur, but to a specimen of a different sex from that in 
the museum, and that described in the Zoological Journal; that the 
differences, however strongly marked, may be merely sexual. - But, 
as Mr, Evaws has stated, there is another animal of this country, 
called the Gayal, the Hos frontalis of naturalists, with some of whose 
characters it seems to agree, 

The Gayal was mentioned so early as the year 1790 in an account 
of the mountaineers of Tiprah, published that year in the Researches 
of this Society, and there called the cattle of the mountains.. There 
are two sorfs, a tame and wild variety; the former of which was 
then an essential article among that people at their feasts, whether of. 
a warlike, civil or religious nature. But Mr. Cotesrooxs, who 
published a description of it in the 8th volume of the Researches, 
appears to think it had been noticed by Knox in his historical rela- 
tion of Ceylon; and imperfectly described by Captain TURNER in his 
journey through Bútán. Mr. Cotxsrookn’s paper is compiled from 
accounts of the Gayal drawn up by Drs. 1003905600 and BUCHANAN; 
and Messrs. Exuiorr, MaAcuag, Brno and Dick. The only mention 
made in this paper of the forehead of the Gayal is by Dr. BUCHANAN, 
as followa:—"' The head at the upper part is very broad and flat, 
and is contracted suddenly towards the nose, which is naked like» 
that of the common cow. From the upper angles of the forehead 


= There is also another account of the Gaur by Major HAMILToN Swara, 
but apparently that gentleman never saw the animal, and has compiled his re- - 
marks from the foregoing descriptions. He thinks it possible that ** Pliny"a 
Æthiopisa bull with blue eyes might refer to this species ;" (Plin. 1. 8. c. 211) 
on is thas given by Dr. PuiLEMON HoOLLAXD, in bis translation 
of the works of that author, a book almost as great a curiosity as the animals 
he describes : —'' But the most fell and cruell of all others of that country be . 
the wild buls of the forrest, greater than our common bulb, most swift, 
colour brended, their eyes grey or blewish'" (colore fuluos oculis ceruleis) 
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proceed two thick, short, horizontal processes of bone, which are 
covered with hair. On these are placed the horns, which are smooth, 
shorter than the head, and lie nearly in the plane of the forehead. 
They diverge outwardly, and turn up with a gentle curve. At the 
base they are very thick, and are slightly compressed, the flat sides 
being toward the front and the tail. The edge next the ear is rather 
the thinnest, so that n transverse section would be somewhat ovate. 
Toward their tips the horns are rounded, and end in a sharp point.” 
Here the flatness and breadth of the forehead, and the sudden con- 
traction towards the nose, correspond pretty exactly with those pecu- 
liarities in Mr. Evans's specimen; but nothing can be made of 
the description of the horns, &c.; the whole having evidently been 
taken from the tame variety of this ** cattle of tbe mountains," And 
there is no part of any animal which undergoes greater changes by 
domestication than the horns of the Ruminantia. š 

In the seventh volume of the Linnæan Transactions there is also a 
description of the Gayal by Mr Arrue Bovnxe LawngaT, accom- 
panied by a plate, but which also was taken from the domestic variety. 

The last account published of the Gaya! is in the afore-mentioned . 
paper in the Zoelogicad Journal by General Hannwicxs. It is accom- 
panied by a plate of the head and horns of the Aszeed Gayal, or True 
Gayal. General H^upwickk says—'* Of the Gayal (Bos Gay«us) of 
CotxkanookE, eighth volume of the Asiatic Researches, there appears 
to be more than one species. The provinces of Chittagong and 
Sylhet produce the wild, or as the natives term it, the Asseel Cayal, ` 
and the domesticated one. The former is considered an untamenable - 
animal, extremely fierce, and not to be taken alive. It rarely quits 
the mountainous tract of the S. E. frorftier, and never mixes with 
the Gobbah, or village Gayal of the plains. | succeeded in 
the skin, with the head of the Assee/ Gayal, which is deposited in the 
museum of the Honorable the East Indian Company, in Leadenhall 
Street, and from which the drawing was taken, which accompanies 
that of the horns of the Gawr.” 
"On refering to the above-mentioned drawing you will perceive the 
same general appearance of face as the specimen of Mr. Evans 
exhibited ; the same flatness of forehead, which in the skull is probably 
a concave surface; the same marked ridge between the horns; and 
the same projection of the orbits, and sadden contraction of face 
towards the nose, to which he drew your attention in his paper. ५ 

Having ‘thus Inid before you all the authorities I have been able to 
collect, Í think ygu will consider that I have proved my position 
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that, the horns and frontal bone in your museum are those of the 
Gaur. I have also shewn that some of the characters of the Assce? 
Gayal are possessed by Mr. Evans’s specimen. But I feel that with 
the limited knowledge we still possess, it would be impossible in mé 

to assert, or even to form a conjecture, that it really belonged to that 
animal. — 

In conclusion I must observe, that it but little redounds to the 
honor of Indian sportsmen, or I fear also of this Society, that we 
have not specimens both of the skins and skeletons mounted in our 
museum, to enable us to determine to which species a specimen 
belongs, of two of the largest ruminating animals known; natives of 
a country of which we have had interrupted possession for more than 
fifty years ç 


VÍ i “x š i 
VI.— On a*new Genus of the Sylviade, with description of three new 
| Species. By B. H. Hopason, Esq., Resident in Nipal. 


— Sxrvrang? Genus new. Yuurna, nobis. Yuhin of the Nipalese 
^ Bill equal to the head, slender, acute, depressed as far as nares; 
Sdn ually compressed beyond: maxilla, cut out to centre by nasal | 
oe ५, convex beyond, subarcuated, and gently inclined at tip, with 
r three sharp teeth on either side: mandibula, straight, entire, 
equal to maxilla, pointed. "Tomis of both, trenchant, scarpt and 
: throughout: nares large, the aperture lunated and lineated by 
umbent soft membrane. Tongue sub-equal to bill, carti- 
an eeply-forked and the prongs filamentous and convolved 
-*- ing qi edial, round.acuminate, firm, lst quill small 5th usually 
Tail short, firm, square.  Tarsi stout, finely scaled, longer 
r es short, exterior connected to the joint, interior 
sand hind sub-equal; last very stout and depressed 
strong, suddenly pointed ; anteriors sub-equal; hind 
he lar rgest. Head crested. Rictus slightly bristled, not wide. 

Habitat central and northern regions: food, viscid strong berries, 
and small scaly insects, such as harbour among foliage. It is the 
. opinion of Mr "Vicoms that these singular little birds serve to con- 

/ neet the Sylviade with the Certhiade. In the structure of the bill 
— id tongue; and even of the feet and wings, they remind me of the 
renus Sibia (nobis), and of others - —— co of 
CovrzR—a grou , the contents of whi ve been r ed at random 
b the | ‘ag  Meliphagide, and (in part at least) to the long- 

Jegeed division of the thrushes. These are high matters of classifi- 
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cation which may perchance be settled with an approach to accuracy 
some fifty years hence, provided our investigations meanwhile be 
carried into the general structure and prevalent habits of species— 
aud be not confined, as now, to closet dissertations on dried skins 
The genus I now propose, as well as its location, are both provi- 
sional—my knowledge of the structure and habits of the species 
being confessedly incomplete; and the directions of the books within 
my reach being better calculated to misguide than to guide, 
. These little birds, so far as I have yet ascertained, adhere exclu- 
sively to the wild uplands; prefer the lower and more umbrageous 
to the higher and barer trees ; and seem to procure no portion of 
their food from the ground. They are usually found in small flocks ; 
and have a monotonous feeble monosyllabic note. They eat viscid 
strong berries and fruits, and many kinds of insects, chiefly of the 
scaled sort. Their intestines are about the length of their body 
(from the tip of the bill to the tip of the tail), furnished with grain- 
like c:eca, near the lower end, and of nearly uniform diameter. Their 
stomach has the muscular coat of very moderate sub-equal thickness : 
and the lining neither very tough nor much grooved. Three species 
are known to me, in all of which the sexes resemble each other. I 
now proceed to a summary description of them, premising that the 
two first are typical, the last much less so, ५ स्की. 
Species lst.  YuAina gularis; spotted-throated Yuñin, nobis. ` 
Above, with the tertiaries and tail feathers, obscure olive brown 
cap, darker and purer brown: ears, chin, throat and breast, — 
rufous wood brown; the chin and throat spotted with blacki 
bounded laterally by a longitudinal stripe of the same hue: rest. of bod 00 
below, bright orange rusty: primaries andesecondaries black t he for 
with a narrow edging of hoary, and the latter with ab road one 
orange: lining of the wings and inner margin of quills to : ards their 
bases, albescent: tail dusky internally: legs deep orange fleshy 
brown with dusky culmen : iris brown: head with a full soft mobile 
and sub-recurved crest: size 64 by S} inches, and š oz., bill $; inch 
tarsus 73, central toe Zç, hind toe ,% - 
— Species 2nd. Yuhina occipitalis. . Rusty-naped Yuhin, nobis. — 
Above, with the whole tertiaries and outer webs of the larger 
remiges and of. all the rectrices, dull obscure olive brown: top of the 
head and back of neck dull slaty with hoary stripes: the nape, bright 
rusty: ears, chin, abdominal neck and the breast, vinous b 
blackish stripe or moustache behind the gape: belly, ramp and un- 
dertail coverts, deep rusty : remiges and rectrices, internally dusky 
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inner basal margins of. the quills pale. buff: lining of the wings 
white : legs, orange; bill fleshy red: iris brown: head with 8 full 
soft crest, as in the preceding: size 54. by 74 inches, and 4 oz. in 
weight : b of inch: tarsus 44, central toe rs, hind ys. 

Species 3rd. Yuhina? flavicollis. Yellow-necked Yuhin, nobis 
Above, obscure brown, with a slaty tinge: cap pure rich brown: 
cheeks and nape paler: back of the neck, rusty yellow, continued in 
a collar round the sides and front of the neck and thence spread over 
the lower surface of thejbody and diluted often to white: chin and 
throat, white: moustache dark brown: remiges and rectrices, inter- 
nally, dusky: the primaries edged externally with white on the outer 
webs; and all paled internally on the inner, as in both the preceding 
species : lining of wings, white : sides of body, shaded with brown- 
ish: legs yellowish fleshy grey: bill fleshy brown: iris brown: 
head crested as in both the preceding species: bill shorter, less acu- 
minated, and furnished with only one salient process on each side the 
tip of the upper mandible of the bill. Size 54 by 74 inches, and less 
than À an oz. in weight. 

" The following is a detail of the dimensions of a fine male specimen 
of the Yuhina Gularis; and which may serve to indicate the pro- 


|» .— portions of all the three species. 
£ | Inches. 


Tip bill to tip tail, anne 

- Bill, length of, | 
— basal height of, —— ert ee OTe) 

— 7— ditto breadth of, 
Tail 
Expanse of wings, so m-ren emane mearan m meme ae AAA. 851 
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ÀL.— Note on the occurrence of Fossil Bones in the Sewalik Range, 
eastward of Hardwar. By H. Farcowxm, M. D., Superintendent 
| Botanical Garden, Seharanpur 
[See Proceedings As. Soc. 5th April.] 


The Sewalik fossils have hitherto been found chiefly on the tract 
between the ./umna and Sutlej, and more sparingly in the clay marl 
between the Jumna and Ganges. There is no apparent reason why 
they should not be found in abundance in. the protraction of the 
range which stretches eastward of the Ganges behind Rohilkhand and 
Oude. But it is of some interest to ascertain the fact in unexplored 
parts of the range, where they do exist, and where they do not. The 
‘fossils mentioned in the following list have been collected near 
Hardwar and in the low hills eastward of the Ganges, which skirt 
the province of Kemaon. The list contains nothing new: but it 
proves the occurrence of fossils where they had not been found be- 

. fore, and increases the probability of finding them still further to 
the eastward 

Mastodon Elephantoides —molars. 

Rhinoceros— molars. 

Hippopotamus Sivalensis—molars and tusks. 

Hog—íragments of jaws with teeth. 

~ Horse—molars. 
Oz—teeth and other bones. 
Deer of several sizes—jaws, teeth, astragali, horns, &c. 


ocodiles—Garial, | several fragments of jaws, teeth, and buckler 
Magar, plates. 


Tortoises— Emys, 


; — Trionyz, Y numerous fragments. 
i Testudo, 


Coprolites. 

This list comprises a large part of the species found westward of 

the Jumna. The specimens are generally broken up into small pieces, 
greatly more so than in the Nahan tract. The largest fossif procured 
has been the plastron of a testudo 17 inches long. ‘The bones are 
found in three states of fossilization, exactly resembling those from 
the"westward o Jumna ; viz. 
“Ist. The ** soft" fossil; the animal matter removed, but the 
earthy constituents of the bones unaltered, and slowly soluble in 
diluted muriatic acid; occurring in beds of clay; and the cavities of 
the bones filled with the matrix. The specimens of this variety are 
very few. | Pint | — Ad; - 
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2nd. The “hard” fossil, with a silicious or calcareous impreg- 
nation : the animal matter and earthy constituents entirely removed : 
occurring in sandstone matrix. i 

Srd. "The “ black” fossil, like the last, but impregnated with hy- 
drate of iron: occurring in sandstone, or in a calcareo-argillace- 
ous matrix. 
- No shells have yet been brought in. 





VIII.—Report Progress of the Boring Experiment in Fort William 
By Major T. M. TAYLOR, 5th C 


[Read at the Meeting Asiatic Society, 5th April.] 
The immediate superintendence of the boring experiment having, 
in consequence of my removal from Fort William, passed into other 
hands, I think it necessary to acquaint the Society with the progress 
that has beeh made since I had the honor to submit to them a note on 
the subject in June last. (See Proceedings As. Soc. vol. V. p. 374.) 
=- At that time a depth of 175 feet had been attained by the borer, 
which then worked in a coarse sharp sand mixed with pieces of 
quartz and felspar, and from the little progress made, it was supposed 
& bed of gravel or shingle had been reached. This supposition, how- 
ever, proved erroneous; for after some delay the work advanced, 
until, the borer having gained 1784 feet, and the tubes being forced 
down to 1503 feet, they were observed soon after to have sunk by 
their own weight, and thenceforward up to the present time they 
have continued so to sink, maintaining a depth generally a few feet 
in advance of the auger. 
RC It is remarkable that, although it was frequently tried, it was sel- 

dom found practicable to force the tubes down more than an inch or 
2 two at a time; vet, shortly after the removal of the pressure, amount- 
J ing, possibly, to twenty tons, they would sometimes descend six inches 


t or even a foot hy their own gravity. al ३ c १क satan eA 
A With a trifling variation in the color and fineness of the sand the 
. stratum remained the same, until clay was found: at 198 feet, but 


this stratum was not more than five feet in thickness ; five feet of 
sand then occurted, and after it another layer of clay. At 212 feet 
of sand was entered, which has been penetrated to a depth of 
without reaching its termination. (C C í ^^ ^ 


this the work wo uld ha an to ws ome 
fa tubi 217 RAE ie wee jas been provided, 
n for two accidents, each of which was of so serious a 
Ai aiia Aw ud sd? es way qed Lines quii १३% «voler १५१ 603 
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character as ‘threatened: to put a final stop to the work. The first 
was occasioned by the separation of a part of the borer containing a 
valve, when at the bottom of the well; and the second by the auger 
becoming jammed with a brazen plumb which had been lost in the 
bore sometime before, in such a way that the application of no force 
that the rods could sustain sufficed to move the implement in amy 
direction. The force that was applied may be conceived when it is 
stated that it was sufficient to raise the whole line cf tubing bodily 
in the bore. " 

Keeping the tubes in position, the rods, bv the application of a. 
screw, were at length forcibly torn from the auger a little below the 
screw which joined them ; after which, as in the former case, the valve 
worm auger was broken off by the jumper, and the instrument brought 
up by the catching in the socket. 

The success in overcoming these disasters must be mainly attri- 
buted to the zeal and perseverance of the sappers emplbved on the 
work: in the latter, bowever, they were guided by the able instruc- 
tions of Captain J. TnuHowsowN, who suggested the measures to be 
adopted, and supplied from his own stores some of the machinery 
to carry them into effect*. 

When my superintendence ceased, (10th March,) the tubes had 
sunk to the depth of 343 feet, and the borer penetrated to 336 feet. 
The sand still continued to rise in the manner described in my former 
paper. It varies occasionally in color. and substance, and latterly 
some pieces of felspar and lumps of indurated clay or sand have been 
picked out of the sand brought up. Specimens accompany this paper. 

The supply of English tubing of the requisite character is very 
nearly exhausted, but an attempt willebe made to cast some in Cal- 
cutta : if it fails, the experiment must necessarily be suspended until 
an indent that has been sent home be answered. 

LAE Note by the Secretary. 

Asa postscript to the above Report, I have now to announce a 
most curious and unexpected discovery, communicated to me this 
very ‘morning by Colonel MaAcL&kop, the Engineer officer, who has 
sucteeded to the charge of the experiment hitherto so successfully 
conducted by Major Tayrtor. ° 
—On a former occasion the Society was shewn metallic iron reduced 
from ore extracted from a depth of 150 feet, and sharp angular 
euge iz fir un possible against breaking the rods by the force applied 
tó'extrhct them, Capt. T. connected his screw with the rod-head, through the 
intervention of a pod of somewhat smaller section which would consequently 
give way before any injury could happen to the borer. —Ep. 
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quartz and felspar from 175 feet;—but here is something which कती] 
excite much more surprise—a FOSSIL BONE brought up by the auger 
from a depth of 350 feet below the surface of Calcutta ! 

When it is considered how many million chances there were against 
an auger only a few inches in diameter, impinging upon the precise 
spot where a bone lay in the understratum,—the risk, too, of such a 
fragile object being ground to atoms by the tool, or pushed aside, 
aud missed,—it may be regarded as the most extraordinary good for- 
tune that the relic should not only have been met with but brought 
e entangled in the valve of the scoop without the slightest injury! 

e bone is the fractured lower half of a humerus of some small ani- 
mal like a dog: it resembles the drawing of the corresponding bone 
of the hyena in Cuvizn, but it is impossible precisely to identify it 
for want of skeletons for comparison 

The interior is filled with the micaceous sand in which it was im- 





p bedded, and*scales of the same adhere to the exterior surface, as is 
d shewn in the accompanying sketch, (see Plate XVIII.) The bone 


is not thoroughly fossilized, for when heated by the blow-pipe 
_ it becomes slightly charred and emits a perceptible odour :—but the 
animal matter left is exceedingly small, and the whole loss on heat- 
: ing a portion to a white heat was only 7 per cent., the greater part 
being moisture from the hydrate of iron with which it is impreg- 
nated. The greater part of the phosphate of lime remains with a 
E. proportion of carbonate: the specific gravity is 2.63, just the same 
as that of a fine specimen of polished ferruginous odontolite from 
the Himalaya: it requires the heat of nn oxygen blow-pipe to fuse 
t a fragment per se on platina foil 
4 Of the relative age of this deposit, compared with that of the Se- 
| walik and Nerbudda fossils, it is impossible to form any exact con- 
clusions, but it is worth while to recapitulate briefly the conditions 
under which each are found 
continuous stratum of lower sand in which our bone was buried at 


a 
ys 










ET dep posit at the mouth of a primeval river : the excess of mica contained 
E dn it would seem to indicate its derivation from a gneiss or schistose 
source, such, indeed, as the present Himalayan or Vindyan range 

It was evidently anterior to the general and ex- 
clay which entirely 
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the situation of the two is similar enough. The calcareous infiltra- 
tion which has consolidated the sand and gravel of the Sewalik and 
Nerbudda matrix has been wanting here, and perhaps from its greater 
distance from the hills alone, the sand here is in a much more com- 
minuted state :—geologically speaking, however, the whole of the 
fossils may belong to the same period of alluvial deposit—or, in 
other words, to an indefinitely distant epoch of the present system of 
quiescent operations in land and flood, whose gradual action has sub- 
sequently accumulated the superjacent beds of clay, abounding in 
minute fresh-water shells, extending for thousands of square miles») - 
—and again over them towards the delta of the Ganges, other more 
recent and extensive beds of blue clays, colored with vegetable debris 
and containing imbedded peat and wood, by which they are identi- 
fied with the existing soil of the Sunderban forests. The mind is 
lost in contemplating the immense periods which such a deposit 
would demand at the hardly visible rate of present accumulation: 
yet there are other causes of wonder in the several beds of coarse 
granitic angular gravel and nodular or pea iron ore which have been 
traversed by the auger before reaching the fluviatile sand beneath, 
These may indicate the volcanic upheavement and subsequently gra- 
dual decay of granitic and ferruginous hills, pending the progressive 
deposit of the alluvium, concerning wbich, however, we can know 
nothin:z certain, and need not therefore lose ourselves in conjectures, 
In like manner it might be advanced that the whole of the clayey strata 
were depos "a in fresh water as the saliferous sand and sandstone of 
Upper Indi as been in salt water—and that the animals whose 
exuvim are now brought to light at so many points, were the inhabi- 
tants of the borders of a prodigious basod. In the upper beds of blue 
clay penetrated in digging tanks and canals, bones have occasionally 
been met with (see the note on those found at Dumdum in Vol. 1I 
page 649), but unfortunately none have been preserved. The occur- 
rence of the remains of quadrupeds at one or two distant points of the 
series is sufficient to establish the conclusion that their existence has 
been .coeval with the whole deposit; while the sharp unworn angles 
of the fort bone prove that the animal to which it belonged had lived 
and died in the immediate neighborhood 

In the accompanying sketch I have attempted to delineate of full 
size, Colonel Macrxop's fossil bone, which may be designated without ` 

| ation one of the most precious rarities ever deposited in the 


is! 










J. P. 
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IX.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 
Wednesday Evening, Sth April, 1837. 


The Hon'ble Sir Epwanp Ryan, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Hexry Torrens, Colonel Joserpn DE Hezwera, and Mr. Sronw 
were unanimously elected Members. 

The Right Reverend Jean Louis, Bishop of Jsauropolis and Vicar 
Apostolic of Cochin-China, was, on the favorable report of the Committee 
of Papers, unanimously elected an Honorary Member. 

Colonel D. MaAcrEop, Chief Engineer, and Captain S. F. Hannay, were 
posed by Captain PEMBERTON, seconded, the former by Major Tavron, 
-— latter by the Secretary. 

Mr. M. A. BicNrELL was proposed by the Rev? Dr. Minn, seconded by 
Mr. Donna. 

Dr. W. Grirrira proposed hy the Secretary, seconded by Mr. V. Spern. 

An estimate for the repair of the Society's premises was submitted, but 
it was resolved to postpone such repairs as were not urgent until next 

ear. 
3 An estim£te for the repair of Sir VV. vig पु monument was submitted 
by Messrs. LLEWELYN and Co. amounting to Rs. 191: also deferred. 


== 





"^ 


Library. 


The Secretary reported that, in obedience to the instructions of Govern- 
ment, he had मे aad and packed, for transmission to the Honorable Court 
of Directors, the duplicates of the Sanskrit, Arabie, and Persian manu- 
scripts, transferred from the College Library. 

The following books were presented. 

A mar of the Sindhi language—by the author, H. Wathen, Esq., Chief Secre- 
tury to the Bombay Government. 

Pu tches of the Marquis WELLESLEY, 2 vols.—presented by Government through 
| : eral Department. ~ 
—— — — catalogue of the Anatomical Museum of the Royal 





College of Surgeons in London—by the College. Wie. ENG 
. President's MNT to the Geological Society, 1836, (copies ro üistriUution)—5y 
C. ell, Bs 


sidan —— selected from a A REE Journals, n new periodical, Vol. 1. 
Part I.—by Richard Taylor, Esq. iter. 
— "The Madras As. Soc. —— Journal, Janunry, 1837— hy the Society, 
—2* Indian Medical Journal, and Scientific Review—by Dr. Corbgn. ° = 
Meteorological Registers to March—by the Surveyor General. —— Son 
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"©The Honorable F. Suone presented two pieces of scul plete RU 
from the Goand country on the Nerbudda, One, an erect nage of Bud- 
ex dha, surmounted by an arch of celestial attendants ; the other, an image 
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before it was quite dry, and consequently bent the enst. Into this. on ite arrival, 
I cast one with clay, prepared by a native potter ; aud the sketch is taken from 
that, by my native draftsman; with this difference—that the enclosed sketch shews 
the sculpture ns on the marble, with the borders in n straight line. f «hall have the 
pleasure of offering the clay cast to the acceptance of the Society. It is tirendy pack- 
ed, nnd shall be forwarded y the first opportunity. The drawing I beg may be re- 
turned. This Buddo-Grecian sculpture will, I think, be acknowledged as one more 
lent in support of the opinion urged iu the concluding part of the sixth paper of your 
September number, 1836."" A 

— [We hope to present a drawing of the cast shortly. —Ep.] 

With reference to your hopes of finding other specimens of the ** Sflenus Scuip- 
ture" at Muffra, I fear they will end in disappointment, for I have most minutely 
examined every hole and corner. Indo-Seythic coins are found constantly and in 
great numbers, I propose sending you n statement of those most common ia. India. 
to contrast with that of Mr. MASSON at Cabul in the 57th number, page 547, 1856. 


A notice and drawings of n colossal alto-relievo, called Mata kunr, 
near Asia T'hána, in the eastern division of the Gorakhpur district, were 
forwarded by Mr. D. Liston. P कक ` 2» 

Received by the Herefordshire from Bombay, a series of facsimiles of 
the inscriptions at Girnar, ( Girinagar, ) very beautifully copied under 
Mr. W ATHEN'sS "D erintendence from the original facsimiles lately taken 
3 the Rev. Dr. Wirsos, President Bombay As. Soc. for tromsmission to 

. JACQUET of Paris. 

These most valuable copies, occupying eight folios of 6 and 8 feet in length, 
comprise inscriptions in the three or four distinct characters now familiar to us. 
"They are mostly in n good state of preservation, and one in the No. 2 láth character 
‘seems capable of being decyphered without much difficulty. The Rev. Dr. Mirr 
w Me qp to undertake the examination of this important document, 

Mr. WATHEN writes, that he has lately visited the caves of Kanerí in Salsefte, nnd 
has had the inscriptions taken down by an experienced hand :—they seem to be in 
the character of the ** Prescott'' coins (of Saurashtra nnd — + The caves are a 
collections of Buddhist temples, and there has been a large city on the mountain 
above. There are also the remains of a pillar similar to those of Anuradhapura in 
Ceylon, and a number of tanks cut in the solid rock, which ar € evidence of a large 
tame to one cn besides the priests of the temple. *' I explored the mountain until 1 

५४%. gave in which a dehgopa had been built of large blue stones, and the 
d hatra which touched the top of the cave are still visible, Some one, 
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Col. 81,४85, made inquiries relative to the supposed existence of an exten- 
sive Buddhist library at Jesalmer. 

The only work of which they could learn was entitled "९ Bauddh mat Jain marg 
grantha,’’ of which the Rijn would willingly allow a copy to be mnde if desired. 
Although nothing either very ancient or of historical value could be expected under 
such a title, the Society deemed it on all accounts desirable to secure a copy of this 
manuscript, and accepted Major Drxon’s and Col. ALVES’ obliging offer. 

The Government, through Mr. W. H. MACNAGHTEN, Sec. Pol. Dept. 
presented a copy of a Journal of Captain C. M. Wave's expedition down 
the Satlaj, drawn up by Lieutenant F. Mackeson. 

¿ [This paper is printed in the present number.] 


Also, the Journal of a visit to the Mishmi Hills in Upper Assam, by 
Dr. W. GRIFFITH. 

Captain PEMBERTON presented his abstract ofgthe journal of a route 
travel led by Captain S. F. Hannay from Ava to the amber mites of the 
Hükon valley on the south [rontier of Assum, with a protracted map of 
the route. 

Mr. C. B. GREENLAWw presented, on the part of the author, a memoir 
on the inhabitants of the Maldive islands, by Lieutenant Youna, I. N. of 
the ship Benares, lately employed on the survey of these islands. 

Physical and Museum Natural History, . 

The collection of fossil shells from Harper's Hill and Stony Creek in 
New South Wales, forwarded by Lieutenant Vicary, had arrived. 

[Lieutenant VicARY's note shall be published when sketches of these shells, and 
the connected ror from Van Dieman’s Land, presented by Mr. W. CRACROYT, 
enn be lithographed. | 

A mounted specimen of the slow-paced Lemur, ( Loris Gracilis, ) . pre- 
sented bv Mr. BELL. 

A specimen of the large Paradise Bird, ( Paradisea Major, ) presented 
by Nawab Tunawun JUNG. | 

A stuffed & ve of the common Pelican, ( Pelecanus Onocrotulus, ) 
presented by Dr. F. P. STRONG. 

A Specimen of the head, yertebre and caudal fin of a large species of 
hammer-headed Shark, ( Zygena V ) presented by ROBERT ; : 
` This specimen is 94 feet in length. It was found ashore in a bay at Birkdl io 
the district of Midnápur, and the rest of its body eaten. 

Two bottles of insects from Assam, presented by Captain JENKINS. 
~ Two skins of the Yak, ( Bos Grunniens, ) presented by C. HARDING, 
Esq., who also sent for inspection a specimen of the skin of tbe Hill Fox, 
(Fulpes Montana.) 

s T. Pearson exhibited two living specimens of the young of the 

— of a letter from Lieut. Corax Maoxenzte (Malacca) was read, 
prizimg the Secretary of his having at last succeeded in obtaining a 
the Society. | | 
क “० = a fine young SR and bad been taken with great difficulty alive it would 
I banat- mp by. the first opportunity with every precaution; the expence, including 

freight, perhaps amount to 270 rupees i a 
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» 
of sandstone 14 inches long by wide and 2 inches thick, and looks like a lon 
brick. It i in a MdB ee oer the building sandstone —* at 4 mo D 
ts flexible and ELASTIC "E ey direction! / If you place it flat on a table, and prese 
the band on one end and raise the other, you can beod it to a certain extent, and 
see the undulations moving along to tbe fixed end. If you seize it by both ends, 
oue in cach hand, and make an action as if you intended breaking it, you can see 
and feel it bend like a piece of whale-bone, but of course in an infinitely smaller 
degree, aod the undulations are observed propagated from end to end. If you = 4 
it on the side with the finger as you would a massak of water, it yields pretty mu 
in the same fashion, propagates an undulation and instantly recovers its form. If 
vou press it at the sides it wets narrower, and if you pull at the ends it elongates 14 
ut always recovers its original form. Is there any account on record of so extra- 
ordinary a sandstone? Should there not, I may send you some notes aboutit. It 
is not known where the specimen came from." H. F. 
The fossils dispatched by Dr. Spirssony had been brought down by the 
Honorable Mr. SHORB, but had been sent in the first instance to Dr. Row 
at Barrackpur. | | 
~ Dr.SriLsBURY notices that the beautiful meteor remarked at Bersia, {see Proc. 
ebruary,) was also seen at Baitul, nt Hoshangábád and Jabalpur. 
A letter from Mr. W. Dawe announced the dispatch ofa fresh selec- 
. tion of fossils (including a lower jaw of the Sivatherium ) for the Society s 
Museum in three chests, which left Karná! 10th March. 
Read a letter from Lieutenant T. Hurrox, proposing exchanges of fresh- . 
water shells with the Society, for mutual benefit of cabinets.” 
The Curator explained that he had already effected the object desired. | 
A continuation of the Rev, R. Everest’s notes on the Revolutions of 


"the Seasons was received. 
' "This part of the author's researches is accompanied by diagrams of the prices of 
grain in different years, whence an estimate is derived of the amount of rain. 


A note on the genera Orygyrus and Bellerophon was received from Mr. 





P egi: F T a dle, when (I presume as the meteor passed over my 
oe iene पटक लक A CRANS Me š: Spd observed the individual shadows of a 






s, commandant, 1 found that he had seen the glare, and that subse- 
A St bad been reported to bim that an immense number of stones had fallen 
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* 

Major Tavrom submitted a Report (which was read) of the progress 
of the experimental Boring in Fort Willium up to the period of his resign. 
ing charge in consequence of his change of appointment, 

[Printed in the present No. page 234.] 

— Secretary stated that he had to bring to the notice of the 
"ety a most unexpected sequel to Major 'TAvrog s operations. Almost 
the first withdrawal of the anger by Colonel D. MAcLeoD, Engrs., who sue 
ceeded in charge of the experiment, brought up a relic well caleulated 
to reward the skill and labor of all his predecessors—a FOSSIL BONE from 
a depth of 350 feet below the surfuce of Calcutta f which Col. M. presented 
for deposit in the Society's Museum. 

| [See separate note appended to the report.] 

Dr. B. Burr, 4th Regt. N. L, forwarded for the inspection of the 
Society, specimens of silk cloth dyed from the leaves of the teak tree, 
one yellow, the other olive. The following information on the subject of 
Dr. Burt's discovery of this cheap and durable dye is extracted from his 

€ — letter to the Secretary, dated Berhampur, 4th March : — 
| "These properties of the lenves of the teak tree I accidentally discovered about 
five years ago, when I purchased the Honorable Company's teak plantation at 
Bau!cah, since cut down ; but I had not an Opportunity till lately of trying the effects 
९ of various mordants on it, when Mr. LAIDLAY, an expert practical chemist, was 
kind enough to*assist me with his expérience in the art of dyeing. 

is The leaves at all seasons of the year contain the dye, but during the rains and cold 
wenther, when their vegetation i» most vigorous, they contain a greater quantity of 
it. They also retain it when dried for any length of time, so as to admit of its being 
exported to Europe, and I am sanguine enough in thinking it will become, when 
known there, a valuable article of trade with the mother-country. 

- ‘jhe experiments have ns yet been tried with silk cloth alone, and with two mor- 
dants only, alum nnd acetate of iron, and the result is very satisfactory, the colors 
produced being permnnent, and can be extracted from the leaf either by boiling or 
steeping in cold water, I have as yet unsuccessfully tried to obtain the dye in its 
pure state : its quantity, however, in the leaves and stalks of the leaves, as compared 
with other vezetable dyes, is very considerable. 

‘The piece of yellow silk sent was steeped in & saturated solution of alum for twelve 
hours, afterwards washed nnd dried, and then steeped ina cold decoction of the leaves 
for nbout three hours. The decoction was prepared from the green leaves and boil- 
ed for three hours, but the coloring matter may be extracted in much less time, 
"Phe olive colors were obtained from the —— of silk in its yellow state, steeped 
in acetate of iron for two or three hours. क may be varied, by more or 
less steeping in the dye liquor, from the most delicate straw color to the bri p 

| live green. Twelve of the leaves dried weighed three ounces and were 
in two and a halfquarts of water, one and a half quarts of li Hex 
cing was obtained on straining it, sufficient to dye several yards of cloth of 

From this some idea may be farmed of the quantity of coloring 


| tains superior to similar dyes used in this country, is 
—— proper y eer mix with other colors when printed on thc same cloth, 


€ I intend making a few experiments with it on cotton, and may hereafter com- 
: 


bsequent letter adds the following information :— 7 
^ मेक S the communication reg tdlui£ the dye of the teak tree leaf, the 
ine results of several experiments made with it deserve notice. 

« substance of the leaf, not in its stalks, as I at one time 
s both the dye and the green coloring matter of the leaf. 
e dye alone. pou the muriate of tin, and an 
n 2 ng, called dhyephá!/, decompose this dye. 
sarted to cloth to a snuff brown. —— mixed 
lor, but impnits the natural cy of 
from m dark sinte color to every shade of 
and time of steeping. Boiling the leaves 
I am inclined to think arises. 
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- 
it to cool, nnd then strain. About 13 gallons of liquor will be obtained, n suff 
ti . | E | ; cien 

quantity to dye a full piece of silk handkerchiefs 7 yards by 1 yard, ‘The or 
thus prepared is of a dark brown color, has a peculiar sme ñ not unlike that of sennn 
lenves, If kept for six or eight hours it ferments, becomes lighter in color, but still 
retains the yellow dye which it imparts to silk after six or eight days, perhaps much 
longer, but the color is scarcely so brilliant as when the decoction is fresh. 
The acetate of alumina is a stronger mordant for this dye than the saturated 
solution of alum, and is therefore preferable io printing. When the cloth has beea 
prepared with tbe mordants for dyeing and put into the decoction, the liquor ought 
to be heated to about 1509, as at Shits: विकन erature the process goes on more rapidly 
than when cold. From 20 minut म्ह to half an hour's steeping will be sufficient 
ro impart to the cloth the brightest yellow. Boiling the cloth in the liquor injures 
the color," 

It was resolved that the specimens should be submitted to those who 


are best acquainted with dyes in Calcutta, and eventually sent to the 
London Society of Arts. 


The discovery of a new site of conl in Upper Assam was announced in 
a letter from Lieut. H. 8558, dated Pachora hills, 98th February, 

'* Knowing the interest you take in all matterssconncceted with science, &c., I beg 
to ncquaint you that Dr. GRIFFITH nud myself, whilst exploring the banks of the 
Namráp river, about nine miles E. S. E. from its junction with the Bore Dihing, iù 
the Singpho country, have been fortunate enough to discover a most valunble sear 
of coal in the bank of the river; the upper seam was about 3 feet in depth, the 
centre one 9 fect, and a lower one of 3. We followed the seam upa small water- 
course to the south, which it crossed nt an angle of 45°, and must have reached the 
surface a very short distance beyond, but we could not exactly determine this point. 
he general direction was from W. 5 N. to E. 5 S. the dip being towards the south. 
wae We londed n small boat with this coul and sent it down to our camp for trial, 
when it was found to be an extremely good coal, burning with a strong flame and 
heat, and very lasting, but from the smell, containing a great quantity of sulphure- 
ous matter. It does not burn entirely away, but makes a large portion of cinder, 
and is, I should say, a very valuable description of conl. 

—5* ] have preserved some of the pieces which I dug out from the lower part of the 
centre seam, which 1 will take an early opportunity of forwarding to vou om my re- 
turn. Major WHITE also discovered several wells of Petroleum close to our camp on 
the Namráp river, which emit considerable quantities of that oi, but which have 
hitherto been unknown to Europeans, and apparently almost unused by the neigh- 
boring Siugphos. 1 have got several specimens of rocks and earth from these wells, 
which 1 ‘shal: | also be happy to send you, should you require them. | 
_ ** Iron would also have been found, but the weather during our stay was so bad as 
to prevent our makiug further or more distant research, š EJ 
` ३९ This coal, though distant, might easily be made available for purposes of steaming 
L on the Burhamputra, as small canoes carrying from | to 10 maunds, could take 
` down the coal at all seasons to the Bore Liking, where it could be reshipped, aud 
sent down that river to Jurhath, or up Karam . Noa Dihing to Sadiya. We 
are now at the foot of the pass to the Burman territories whiting for the mission, 
which is said to be coming to settle some boundary questions, but though we have 
been here since the 25th, no tidings have been received of them, and at this sën- 
son; we shall, from the constant rain, be lucky to escape back to Sadiya, about 12 


a ` 


marches, without sickness.” ` 









_ The Namráp coal is of varigas it pr en Mane a genuine lignite of woody fibre pass- 
r into alas it descends. Two specimens gave the following co position. 
ing into true co ea  FiUrous Liguite. - Compact Coal. 
water, 43.9 859.9 
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2 INST 
पास्ता, pdld, n.m., see dhinkar; the leaves of zizyphu 
mularia dried and ready to be used for fodder. 

पास्नी, pálí, n.m., cowherd 


Š ; “ Pali khálá pál pe, khalá sukawe kes 
“ Main pálí büjhdi, ghar gori kaisi ek 
* Achhi gori patli, sappári kaisá rang 
'" Kele kaisd kámrá, mur tur lage ang 
'* Yoh doha khüb keha, yoh lágyá mere ang 
“ Bk kala doha aur kaho, chalin tumháre sang 
‘: Kale kole kair ke, kale bani ke kag 
~ '* Kale gori ke kes, Jano battha basak nag 
= * Yoh bhi doha khub kehd, yoh bhi lágyá mere ang. 
“ Ek dhaula | dohá aur kaho, tab chalin tumháre 
sang 
‘* Dhaule gaye báchhrü , dhauli rai kopás. 
* Dhaule gori ke dant, jano tara khilyd ákás."' 


(Note—the form bijhdt is not Jatu). 
The cowherd standing on the dam, 





= l í ` 





? = 

— "« Standing dries his hair. EPI 

E. A air ‘‘ I ask you, cowherd >b 
— ** What's the girl for you at home?”’ I ac 





o" — ** Good’s the girl that's slim, 
— ‘Coloured like the betel 

. -*'*Straight as a twig of banana ` | | 
. **And her body bows and sways.” = | 





PE Xd? So शि 

j fa ‘‘ You've sung that couplet well QPP at re 0 

= ** Well has it pleased my fancy. — — * टेड 

— Reead me a couplet of black err | 
RR — **And I'll go along with you. — ८ ०-८. 
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White is cotton too, — . 
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'* White are a lass! teeth 
'* Like a star shining in the sky 
(In this 'Theocritean discourse a girl is supposed to be 


—— the wits of a cowherd who wants to marrv 
er 


पाळेड, pálet, n.f., a cow or buffalo that has failed to be covered 
at the proper time. 


'पालड़ी, pálrí, n.f., a basket holding 10 or 12 sers of grain. 
पास्लत्तो, palti. n.m.. foundling, adopted child. 
wage, palpuir, n.m., a waif, brought up in one's house. 


पाइकख, pahkas, n.m., other village than one's own: cf. the reve- 
nue term pahi kdásht — cultivation by an outsider 


qreara, palgam, n.m., as pahkas (q.v.). 
fue. pindi, n.f., body. 
fawar, picid, n.f. or adj., as pachhwdá (q.v.). 


r. piriá, n.m., squasher. the man who used to break and 
squash the canes in the wooden sugar press. 





“< Kal ke pench lage ke, kolhú dene lagi sarkar 
“ Lawen zamíndár pir len gande, dhore dhore chalen 
pánch ke dhánde 
* Piria ki kismat khoti, milti nahin chikni roti 
The Sirkar’s began tointroduce the machine sugar press. 
The people get it: they squash the canes; round go 
the poor old five-bob bullocks. 
II's the squasher-s luck 
He gets no buttered bread 
(In the iron press there is no need to break up the 
— canes before pressing and the pirid has disappeared) 


qgar., pirwa, n.f., the Ist day of either half of the month, badi 
क Git sudi (q.v.). | 
a pitá, n.m., father, used chiefly by Pandits (also in Jhajjar 
Jats) 
e — ** Mán par dhi, pita par ghorá , bahut nahin to thorá thora. 
SA girl favours her mother and a horse it's sire * 
It’s so a bit if not entirely | MAE E 
EI ,n.m a cuckoo (hierococcyx varius) — | 
-  — . Popularly believ have a hole in the ` 
|... neck, its only method of drinking being ` 


7.5. Be catch xam drops inthe hole The 5, ° 
— perstition is pened on the fact Bor "yt 
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hat its note, which is like the —— ra 230. 
* ng and harsh, is heard in t — AR 
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pahr rát, n.f., pánchwán pahr, the 5th watch of the 
day. 
चोर, pahlam chot, adv., at the first attempt. first of all. 
, pánkhí, n.f., a smali water-course in canal lands. 
pánglá, adj., crippled 
पांचे, pánchen, n.f., the 5th day of either half of the month 
i a pandit 
pándyá, n.m., a pandit 
f wri, n.f., a turban used by younger persons 
ate, pachhe, adv., behind, after. 
great, pachhla, adv., latter. 
बाड, pdt, n.m., l. Horizontal beam for supporting the well. 


wheel. 
2. Cotton thread. 


पारो patri, n.1., 3 strips of wood, forming the base of a charkha 

= — or spinning wheel. 

ना. pdind, v.n., to be paid, procured, e.g., mang nahin patti = 
the debt cannot be discharged—beaurd pata=news was 
proeured. 

; ig pár, n.m., sowing after one ploughing only. 

sige, párchhá, n.m., the trough of the well, into which the 

bucket of water is emptied 

pn párnás; v.a., to split, tear (Urdu pharna) 


pát, n.m., leaf 

5 pátan , n.f., shoes. 

qrat, pati, n.f., a strip of iron or leather for strengthening and 
repairing 

aint, pátti, n.f., dried leaves of ming, moth or urd 

ires, páthná, v-a., to pat or knead (cow-dung cakes or lumps 


— of gur or bricks) = 
B. pddrd, adj., straight, plain. 
En pand, n.m., the major subdivision of a village 
agr. pánní, n.f., a kind of grass (used usually for anatherum 
4 muricatum and sometimes of saccharum munja) 
w x yi, n.f., thin crusts forming on the earth due to heat 
\ following slight rain (see rdnpar) > 

(sar, par parná, v.n., to come to an end, be finished 
ná , n.m., the high banks round a tank formed by excava- 
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पन, parni, n.f. or adj., married, wife. 


** Chánd ne chhori harni, mard ne chhori parní.” 
The moon's left * Harni,’ and the husband his wife ! 
(Marni is an astronomical sign. The particular de 
is a sign of a great famine which would drive à m 
to leave his wife in search of labour). 
wer दिन, parlá din, n.m., three days hence 
qwit parhái, n.m., the work of the chamdr who provides nll th 
family with shoes as ofteu as wanted 
qeia, parhán, n.m., clothes (collectively) 
qunm. palak, n.f., eye-lid 
qw. palüryá , n.m., a puppy. 


परते ज, palej, n.m., a small plot of vegetables. 

ww palev, n.f., a preliminary watering before sewing. 

wezr. paltá, n.m., an iron spoon for turning over sweets; eto. 
while being cooked. | 

पूना. palná, n.m., a cradle, i.e., basket to carry babies in; a. 


home this basket is suspended from the roof and the bat 
swung in it 


पष्त्वा . palu, n.m., a ladle for oil 


quc pasar. 1.1. , pasturing buffaloes during the night in the rain, 
season 


‘‘ Waqt bahi ná dharti, pasar charái ná sham. — 
'* 4jání vidyd nd li, tinon bigare kam 


The land not ploughed betimes, the buffalo ne 
pastured at eve, the child not learned wisdom—a 
three are bad 


i qarar, pasarná, V.n., to be outstretehed 


. pasárá, n.m., 1. The place where the carts stand and t! 

d canes are laid preparatory to pressi: 
kae. ab "well ibis लच्या 

2. System w si g whereby © 

T cinis s friends and neighbours he! 

and are paid by feasting only. _ 
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I.— Abstract of the Journal of a-Route travelled by Capt. S. F. Hannay, 

` of the 40th. Regiment Native Infantry, from the Capital of Ava to the 
Amber Mines of the Hiikong valley on the South-east frontier of 
Assam. By Capt. R. BoiLEAU PxsskkTON, 44th Regt, N. I. 


[With a Route Map of the coustry north of Ava.) 


From the termination of the Burmese war to the present period 
the spirit of inquiry has never slept, and the most strenuous exertions 
have been made by the officers employed on the eastern frontier to 
extend our geographical knowledge to countries scarcely known but 
by name, and to acquire some accurate information regarding the 
manners, customs, and languages of the various races of men by 
whom they are inhabited 

The researches of Captains BEDFORD, eWircox, and NgurvirLgE, and 
of Lieut. Burtton in Assam, dispelled the mist which had previously 
rested on the whole of the eastern portion of that magnificent valley ; 
and the general direction and aspect of its mountain barriers, the 
courses and relative size of its rivers, the habits of the innumerable 
tribes who dwell on the rugged summits of its mountains, Sr on the 
alluvial plains at their base, were then first made the subject of de- 
ectiption, founded, not on the vague reports of half-civilized savages, 
but on the personal investigations of men, whose scientific attainments 
enabled them to fix with precision the geographical site of every 
locality they — . The journey of Wircox and BonuvroN to the 
rources of the : "au ee T 
cation rone go the 
unable to prose: 










e gt eat Tsanpo of Thibet, but thev were 
ation further east; and though their 


proved the absence of communi- - 


246 Coptain Hasty’ s Route (Arar, 
fant from the meridian on which thé labors of the Jesuit Mission. 
aries 


in Fouts bad been abruptly terminated, the intervening space. 
and great Valley of the /rewed! still remained closed against them, 





Tt de generally known that the course of the lower portion of the 
Jrewed? river, Or that part extending from Nasgán to Ava, had been 
delineated by Licet. Wooo of the Engineers, who accompanied Cap- 
tain Sits on his embassy to that Court; and that the features of 
the surrounding coentry. the size of the towns, ite natural produc- 
tene and population, had at the same time been investiguted by the 
accurate Bucwaswa w. Charte of this portion of the river, extending 
to Moechsbe, the capital of The great Arouras, had at a far earlier 
perd been constructed, but the surveys were avowedlv made in a 
manner not calculated to inspire mech confidence in their accuracy; 
and the attbuton of Europe was first extensively drawn to this field 
ef inquiry by the publication of Symes, whose exaggesated views of 

and resources of the Burmese empire were 
we Pas. the more accurate estimates of his successor 4 
were treated with comparative disregard "p 

In the very infancy of our intercourse with the Barman empire, 
and when the most persevering attempts were made to obtain settle 
ments at various points of the coast, the more remote stations on the 

portion of the [roamed river were not forgotten; and Bem 
or Hame was even then known as the emporium of a trade between 
"he Burmese and Chinese, in which our aspiring merchants were 
weet enxiogs to share. jt is asserted that, at the commencement of 
the 17th century, factories were established in that neighborhood, 
but the permission to remain was shortly afterwards withdrawn, aud 
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respecting thé trade carried on between Avo snd Chios om this remote 
corner of the Bermen empure—the habits and localities of some of the 
principal tribes. occupying the mountains tracts bordering on wre” 
tern Fusen have been euccerefuily mveetegeted—the ponton of the 
very remarkable valley of /f«hoog has bern determased — he Pyrs- 
dere or amber mises bave for the fret Ce bero cammioed by the 
eye of European ipteligence—the latitudes of the principal towns be- 
tween Awa and Misgáhong have been atccrtasi)ned by etromomscal 
obecrvation with a degree of accuracy sufficiat for every porpose <d 
practical utility, and they may bow be regarded as retabiishod poste, 
from whence inquiry can radiate in every directa with a confdeson 
which the most zealous and culightened overt getort have been bi- 
therto anable to fec] in proseccatisg tfr rescarches, from the want 
of a few previousiy well-deteranine d posstions a! wach to commence 
or terminate their inquiries. š 

To an act of aggression on the pert of a Siagphe tribdhxry of Avs 
आद्रक. a chieftain of the same clan roridiag ender cer protectiom. 
are we indebted for the opportunity of acquiring tbe informeteen sow 
gained, and the feud of two inmgnificant borderefs may prore thee 
immediate cause of à more intimate commencetion then bad ewer 
previously existed between our recently acquired pote: root PT 


former chieftain, ७७ our conquest of the latter country. tendered hue 
submission and was admitted within the pale of that fcudatory depen- 
dence which many other tribes of the’ same clan had been equally 
anxious to enter ;—be was uniformiy treated by the boca) authorises 
with great consideration, aed was located at the northern foot of the 
३०७१६०६ pass leading from cram to the // akong valley. Between the 
chieftain and the Dwpha Gaum a feud bad cxisted long previews te 
our assumption of the sovermgnty of the country ; and the letter, at 
the close of the year 1535, headed & party. which crossing the 
mountains from the Burmese province of Hakeong, entered Mice, the 
TOT — — — 
pacer “a | 
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248 ~ Captain Hannay's Route Š [Arntr, 
to the Burmese frontier for the purpose of instituting the necessary 
investigation, and Colonel Burner, the enlightened representative of 
British interests at that court, failed not to avail himself of the op- 
portunity thus unexpectedly afforded, of attaching an officer to the 
mission; and Captain Hannay, who then commanded his escort, was 
selected for the duty. | 

The party, consisting of the newly appointed Burmah governor 
of Mogaung, of Captain Hannay and several Burmese officers of 
inferior rank, with a military escort, left Ava on the 22nd of 
November, 1835, in a fleet of 34 boats of various sizes, for a part 
of the country which had been uniformly closed against strangerg 
with the most jealous vigilance. *'' No foreigners," says Captain 
Hannar, ''except the Chittese, are allowed to navigate the /Zrawadí 
above the chokí of Tsampaynago, situated about seventy miles above 
Ava; and no native of the country even is permitted to proceed 
above that"post, excepting under a special license from the Govern- 
ment. The trade to the north of Ava is entirely in the hands of the 
Chinese, and the individuals of that mation residing at Ava have 
always been vigilant in trying to prevent any interference with their 
monopoly.” 

The mission was detained the two following days near the former 
cepital of 4marapura, to complete the quota of troops by which it was 
to be accompanied, and whose discipline, when they did join, was 
very soon found to be on a par with their honesty. 

“They work their own boats," says Captain Hannay, * some of 
which are covered in, and others are quite open. "Their musquets 
(if they deserve the name) are ranged here and there throughout the 
boat, and are never cleared *either from rust or dust, and wet or dry 
‘they are left without any covering. Each man carries a canvass bag, 
which is a receptacle for all sorts of things, including a few bambi 
cartridges. He wears a black Shan jacket and a head dress ‘or 

 goung-boung of red cotton handkerchief, and thus equipped he is a 
complete Burmah militia man. "They appear on further acquaintance 
to be better humoured than I at first thouzht them, but they are sad 
plunderers, and I pity the owners of the fields of pumkins or beans 
they come across. I have remarked that whatever a Burman boat- 
man eats in addition to his rice, is generally stolen."  - 
^ "Except at Kugyih, where there are said to be several: Christian 
. Villages, of which, however, no satisfactory information could be 
obtained, the progress of the mission was unmarked by any circum- 
"etanée Of iüterest, until ite arrival at'Yedan, wherg they entered the 
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first kyouk-dwtn, or rocky defile, through which the river directs its 
course. Lower down, the extreme breadth of the stream had varied 
from one to two and a half miles, but here its width was contracted 
to less than a quarter of a mile, with a porportionate increase in the 
depth and velocity of the current. During the rainy season of the 
year, boats shoot through these narrow passes with terrific velocity, 
and the numerous eddies caused by the projecting rocks, add greatly 
to the danger of the passage. In this part of their course, the 
mission frequently met large rafts of bambüs descending from the 
Shúeli river, and upon “them, small baskets of@pickled tea, brought 
from the hills to the south-east of that river. This tea was suid to 
be manufactured by “a race called Palong Paon, who are under 
‘Momeit. At Tsingá, Captain Hannaw saw three native Chinese 
from Thengyfché, or Mounyen, and several others in the service of 
the noblemen of the court, had accompanied the expedition from Ava 
with the view of proceeding to the Kyouk Tsein, or Serpentine mines 
near the sources of the U'rá river, west of the Jrawadi. On the 
-30th of November the party left the village of Yedan Yva, where a 
perceptible change takes place in the character of the country and 
river. *''Thelatter," says Captain Hannay, '' from covering an ex- 
tent of miles is sometimes confined within a limit of 150 yards, with- 
out rapids or torrents, as I had expected, but almost as still as 
a lake. In some places its depth is very great being upwards of 10 
fathoms. It winds through beautiful jungle, in which the pipal, 
stmal trees, and bambüs, are conspicuous, and it has, generally 
“speaking, a rocky bed and banks, which last rise to a considerable 
height, and composed of sandstone, which varies from dark to a 
white and yellow color.” At the next stage, or Thihadophya, 
Captain Hannay mentions a very remarkable instauce of the tameness 
of the fish, which are not allowed to be killed, and are found 
from about a mile below the village to an equal distance above. 

_ «ff rice is thrown into the water from the boat, a dozen fish, some 
of them as much as three and four feet long, come to the surface, and 
not only eat the rice, but open their mouths for you to put it in, and 

. they will allow you to pat them on the head, which I and some of 
my followers actually did, Some of these fish are apparently of the ` 
same species as those called in India guru and rúta: indeed the 

‘Hindus who are with me called them by these names. The breadth of 
_head is, remarkable, and the mouth very large; they have no tecth,— 
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at least so the people told me, whom I saw feeling their mouths. 
This spectacle, strange as it must have appeared, was hardly more so 
, J * wa <“” — | 
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than the adventure of the following morning, when Cabtain Hannar 


* was awoke by the boatmen calling to the fish to participate in 
their meal." 
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which has been before mentioned as the limit, beyond which, even na- 
tives of the country are not permitted to proceed without an express 
order from the Government. The custom-house or thana is on the 
right bank of the river, and Malé myt which is close to it, con- 
tains about 800 houses with many very handsome gilded temples.  . 
. The Myothagyí of deputy governor of the town, is also the cus- 
tom officer, and a tax of 15 ticals per boat is levied on the Chinese 
coming from Bamo. Old Tsampaynago myo is situated at the mou 
of a small river which flows*from Mogout and Kyatpen, and falls into 
the Jrawadi immediately opposite the modern choki of that name. 
The sites of Mogout and Kyatpen, where some of the finest rubies of the 
kingdom are obtained, were pointed out to Captain Hannay as lying 
in a direction N. 80° E. of Tsampaynago, and about 30 or 40 
miles distant, immediately behind a v conspicuous peak,called 
ueü Toung, which he estimated at 3,000 feet high. The Madara 
viver, as well as that of Tsampaynago, flows from the same mine- 
rai district which must greatly facilitate communication with it. The 
inhabitants of the country were unwilling or afraid to communicate any 
information regarding these secluded spots, and their exact locality is 
still a subject of conjecture. The mines are described as in a very 
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+ x situation, and surrounded at a trifling distance by lofty hills, 
three places at which the gems are principally sought, are 
Mogout, Kyatpen and Loungthé, and the principal miners are Kathays or 
püris, With a few Chinese and Shans. The other most celebrat- 
| = t is Momeit, the site of which BUCHANAN found some difficulty 
duum t 

os determining, but which Captain Hannay learnt was not more 
_or three days journey, or between 20 or 30 miles north 
ut and Kyatpen, While at this place Captain Hannay says, 
eard the people who were cutting. bambis in the hills, roll- 
idles of them down the face of the steep.. Having made a road 
the trees, the woodmen allow bundles of 150 and 200 bam- 
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eir way to the bottom, which they do with a noise that 
° distance of eight miles. They are then floated de 
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Tagoung Myú, which was reached on the 5th of December, is an 
object of peculiar interest, as it is said to have been built by a king 
from Western India, whose descendants afterwards founded the king- 
doms of Prome, Pagan and Ava. Captain Hannay found the walls of 
the old fort dwindled away to a mere mound, and hardly discernible 
from the jangle with which they were covered ; but adds, “ that enough 
is still seen to convince one that such a place did formerly exist 
The fort has evidently been parallel with the river, and is on the left 
bank which is high and composed of sandstone. About half a mile 
inland, the remains of the inner walls run north and south, with an 
opening or gap to the east, in which there is an appearance of a con- 
siderable ditch, which I was told is filled with water in the height 
of the rains. The whole has more the appearance of an old brick 
fort, than any thing I have seen in Burmah, and I should say it had 
been built by a people different from the present race of Burmans 

About a mile to the south of Tagoung are the extensive ruins of 
Pagan, which stretch as far as the eye can reach, and here Captain 
Hannay discovered impr effions of Hindu Buddhist images, stamped 
upon a peculiar kind of brick composition (terra cotta), and with in- 
scriptions which he imagined to be written in some variety of the 
Deva-nágri character. The Burmese on the spot were unable to 
explain their nature or origin, and the learning of an aged priest 
proved equally incompetent to the task of deciphering thein :—they 
were subsequentlv, however, submitted to some Burman antiquarians 
at the capital, by the Resident, whose paper on the subject and a 
drawing of the images appeared in the 51st No. of the Journal of the 
Asiutic Society 

At Shweztgoung, a large pagoda afhong the ruins of Tagoung, 
Captain Hannay obtained an extensive view of the subjacent coun- 
try, and more accurate information of the site of the celebrated mines 
of Momeit than had been practicable at an earlier period of his voy- 
age. From these accounts it appears that the locality which is said 
to produce the finest rubies in the kingdom, is about forty-five or 
fifty miles east of Tagoung My, from whence it can be reached by a 
foot traveller in three or four days, and by a laden bullock in ten, 
A drove of these animals was just about to leave Tagoung for Momeit 
on Captain HaANNAY's arrival, and from the owners he learnt * that 
after selling their ngapee (potted fish) at Momeit, Mogout aud Kyat- 

2 proceeded to the country of the Palongs, which bounda 
‘the district of Momeit on thé east, and purchase tea, both pickled 


formed into nti balls, part of which is brought to Ava.” The fish 
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which apparently forms -the staple of the trade, is said to be of & 
remarkably fine description, and is dried in a manner peculiar to 
Tagoung. s 

On the left bank of the river, between Henga-myo and Tagoung, 
the teak tree first begins to appear, and at Kyundoung on the opposite 
side, it is said, that timber is found sufficiently large to form a boat 
from a single tree; it grows principally on the western face of the 
hills, at whose eastern base Kyundoung stands. A delay of two days 
at this village enabled Captain Hannay to ascend to the summit of 
the first range of hills, by the road which leads across them to the 
valley of the Mú river: he found it a well-beaten track and great 
thoroughfare, by which the inhabitants of the country as far west as 
Wantha Myii, are accustomed to convey their supplies of fish, salt 
and oil from Kyundoung, a place apparently of some trade: the bazar 
contained 50 shops which were large and supplied with British piece 
goods, uncleaned cotton, silk, and cotton Burman dresses, coarse 
white cloth and other articles of country manufacture. “* Besides 
these adds Captain Hannay, * I saw three Chinese shops, where 
2i and pork were sold. "The streets were crowded with people 


7 from the interior, who had come to make purchases, and amongst 
them were several Kadüs, a race of people of a different origin from 
um the Burmahs, and scattered over the tract of country between this 


end Mogaung. They are most numerous in the districts of Manli 
and Mankat situated on the Meza river* which comes from the north 
and west, and runs between the Kyundoung range and that called 
4 the Thegyain range, still seven or eight miles north of our present 
position. Rice, being the staple of the country, is an article of barter, 
and is sent in considerable quantities to ME otton, brought from 
f Es the interior, is also an article of barter, and ood deal of it is sent 
ae 1 to Bamo, but a part of it is made into cloth on the spot, as I saw 
E Bey looms at work. Yellow and red cotton bandkerchiefs of 
British manufacture sell here for two ticals à piece, which is about 
100 per cent. beyond the price at Ava, 
— To this point of their progress, no diminution in the volume of the 
Jrawadi was perceptible, and the channels proved sufficiently deep 
for 1 the passage of large boats, from which we may infer that all the 
x neipal feeders or affluents, which pour their tributary streams into 
th rawadí were still further north, and had not yet been reached. 
s first of any importance noticed is, the Shue li khyoung on the 
SS the northern branch of which flows क oot Ae Chin i e fron- 
not more than fifty — iro 
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tier town of Santa-ft called by the Burmahs Mola Santa, and a 
southern branch from Momeit, the site of the celebrated ruby mines 
already noticed: the confluence of these streams is represented as 
occurring at the village of Laha about 40 miles from the Zrawadk. 
Neither branch can be of any magnitude, for Captain Hannay remarks 
that at the point of junction with the Zrawad£, the breadth of the 
Shuélt is not more than 200 yards, and that it contained but little 
water,—a satisfactory proof that, this stream can have no connexion 
with the Tsanpo of Tibet. 

| At Yebouk yia, a day's journey above the Shué khyoung, two boats 
passed the party with Chinese in them from Bamo. ‘They work 
their boats which are of the Burman roynd-shaped flat-bottomed de- 
scription, and seem to be of a tolerable size, as there must have been 
at least twenty men in each. These boats are particularly well 
adapted for the navigation of the Jrawadt, as they do not glraw more 
than 18 inches of water.” 

On the 13th of December the party reached Katha, a town of some 
extent on the right bank of the river, containing about 400 houses, 
and a population whose numbers appear to be annually increased by 
large parties who come from the interior, and take up a temporary 
abode on the right bank of the river, and on the numerous islands 
and shoals in its bed, for the purpose of fishing and traffic: at the 
close of the season they return to their respective homes in time for the 
resumption of agricultural labour, and a traveller ignorant of this no- 
made custom, which appears to be very general in the upper part of 
the Irawadt, would form an exaggerated estimate of the population of 
the towns and villages in which they are jhus temporarily congregat- 
ed. “The bazar of Katha was well supplied with good native vege- 
tables of various sorts, h and salt fish, pork sold by Chinamen, dried 
cocoanuts, sugar-cane, and ricefrom the coarsest to the best quality, 
the latter selling at 15 ticals a hundred baskets Captain Hannay 
also saw a small quantity of stick lac inthe bazar, but it was dear, and 
of a description very inferior, to that which is procurable at Rangin, 
and is brought from the Shan territory east of dva. Even at this 
remote spot there was a ‘tolerable display’ of British piece goods, 
but not nearly to the extent noticed at Kyundoung Captain Hannay 
mentions a Kyoung or monastery recently erected by the Myothagt 





of Katha, as one of the most remarkable objects of the place.  ** It 


is a large wooden building covered with beautiful carved work, and 





situated near the river. The grounds surrounding it are extensive, 
and very tastefulTy lai la atout wit fruit trees and flowery shrubs, 
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amongst which I saw the Chinese rose in grëat plenty." ^ The river 


is here confined by lofty banks not more than two furlongs apart, but 
the stream is very deep, and the spot appears to,be a particularly 
favorable one for obtaining a good section of the river, the velocity 
of which at Wegyth, a village above Katha, Captain Hannay estimat- 
ed at one mile and a half an hour, with an average depth of 18 feet. 
This would give a discharge of about 52,272 cubic feet per second, 
while that of the Ganges at the same season may be assumed on 
RENNELL's authority at $0,000 feet per second, giving for both a 
proportion of 1 to 1.53. No satisfactory comparison can, however, 
be yet instituted between these magnificent rivers, for up to the pre: 
sent moment we are without a single section of the Zrawadf, which 
could be safely assumed as the basis of a calculation sufficiently accu- 
rate for such a purpose, 

At Kyouk-gyih, which the party reached on the 17th, they had 
fairly entered the remarkable curve in the Jrawadi whichhud been 
previously represented in all our sketches of the river, and served, in 
the absence of more accurate information, as a point of reference, 
generally well known to the Burmahs and Shans, Here there is 
a ledge of rocks, over which the stream passes with so great a degree 

» of rapidity, as to render it very difficult of navigation during the rains. 
The rocks are serpentine and the sand collected amongst them appear- 
ed to be a mixture of small garnets and iron sand. The right bank 
of the river, for two miles below Kyouk-gyih, is composed of small 
round stones and sand, and Captain Hannay was told that the natives 


m: wash the soil for gold. thn 
| — No circumstance throughoyt this voyage afforded a more gratifying 
“ proof of the friendly feeling generally of the Burmese authorities, than 
5 | 


- the attentions which Captain Hannay receivéd at every place at which 
they halted. Houses were erected for Ins accommodation at the various 
x stages of the route, differing in no respect from those intended for the 
७ MyúwúÚ* of Mogoung; presents of fruit, rice, and vegetables were 
> daily made to himself and followers, and the supposed tedium of his- 
E of singers and dancers, who are found 
| Burman empire. At Kyouk- 
— gyih, 7 
— was the 
: E e leek: 15> 6L Ota 
— ce and fish for two days! 
T का im With all sórts of provisions 
enough certainly to last myself and my followers fór a week." The 
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house of this liberal Woon, Captain Hannay describes “asa very 
neat and comfortable dwelling, with a remarkably clean compound, in 
which there is a garden laid out with agreat deal of taste, and, besides 
many articles of costly Burman household furniture, he has a number 
of very fine muskets and other arms." The party had now approach- 
ed within a comparatively short distancé 6f Bamo, and the vicinity of 
this celebrated mart was shewn, in more numerous villages than had 
been seen for several preceding days. From Shuegt My to Balet, 
a distance of three miles, the houses appeared to extend in an unin- 
terrupted line, and /vytmein do, the name of a celebrated island in the 
river, covered with 100 pagodas, is most conveniently situated be- 
tween these towns, the inhabitants of which hold their principal festi- 
vals upon it, at particular seasons of the year. 

Near this spot, is the entrance to the second Kyouk. dwen, the 
scenery of which appears to be very magnificent, and is tpus describ- 
ed by Captain Hannay The river passes directly through the 
hills, which rise perpendicularly on both sides to the height of 400 
feet; they are rocky, and of irregular and singular forms, having at 
the same time a sufficient number of trees on them to render the 
scenery very striking. One part of the range, on the right,bank, 
rises as perpendicularly as a wall to the height of 500 feet, forming a 
grand and terrific precipice. This Ayouk-durn extends for four miles, 
and the hills which form it, are throughout of a rocky nature. The 





upper part of them appeared to be sandstone, — on a base of ` 


blue-colored limestone, mixed with veins of beautify’ white marble ; 
and at one spot I saw large masses of compact and stated primitive 
limestone, along with calcareous spar in large pieces.” 

| Koung-toun, which the mission reached on the 20th, is said to con- 
tain about 200 houses, and is noted for the defence made by its Bur- 
mese garrison, against a large invading force of Chinese during the 
last war between these two nations. A ditch surrounds the town, and 
the remains of a brick redoubt, loop-holed for arrows or musquetry are 
still perceptible encircling a pagoda. “This is now all that is to be 
seen," adds Captain Hannay, * of the old fortification, but the town 
is still surrounded by a double palisade of bambüs with sharp stakes 
placed between them.” . These defences are intended for the protec- 


tion of the inhabitants against the Kakhyens, a tribe occupying the 


hills to the east, who frequently come down in small bodies for the 
carrying off cattle. Captain Hannay saw a great number 

toun, where they barter their rice and cotton 
attec ) and describes them, with few 
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exceptions, as perfect savages in their appearance ; their east of coun- 
tenance forms a singular exception to the general rule, for itis not at 
all Tartar in its shape, but they have, on the contrary, * long faces 
and straight noses, with a very disagreeable expression about the eyes, 
which was rendered still more so by their lanky black hair being 
brought over the forehead so as entirely to cover it, and then cut 
straight across on a line with the eyebrows. These people, though 
surrounded by Shans, Burmese and Chinese, are so totally different 
from either, that it is difficult to imagine from whence they have had 
their origin. 

On the 20th of December the fleet moored at a village about five 
miles below Bamo, which being & town of great importance, and the 
residence of an officer inferior in rank-to the Mogoung Woon, some 
previous arrangements were necessary to enable the latter to land with 
the eclát due to his rank. On reaching the town late on the following 
day, they found the left bank on which it stands so precipitous, that 
they were compelled to cross to the opposite side of the river, and a 


à feeling of jealousy having arisen between the two Woons of Mogoung 
E and Bamo, the former resumed his journey on the 22nd, which com- 
Ex | pe —* Captain Hannay to defer the inquiries he was so anxious to 





AN make until his return in April, when he found the people far more 
| . communicative than they had ventured to be in the presence of 
| the Mogoung Woon. The information obtained on both occasions will 
.be more BE > eously shewn in a connected form than in the de- 
tached portions in which it necessarily appears in his journal, and 
Captain HaxwAv's first remark solves a difficulty, which, like the 
Adria of ancient history, has proved a stumbling block to modern in- 
vestigation. In the course Gf inquiry into the sites of the principal 
: towns on the Zrawadí river, that of Bamo naturally held a very pro- 
| mqinent place, and some of the native Shans, who were questioned on 
the subject affirmed that it was on the bank of the Jrawadt river, 
while others, whose opportunities of acquiring information had been 
E equally good, positively denied this statement, and fixed its position 
on the left bank of a small stream which flows into the Jrawadi, about 
a mile above the present town. Captain Hannay reconciles the 
conflicting statements, briefly but satisfactorily, in the following 
— ung sd 
*I find that this is a modern town erected on the banks of tlie 
E- | en for the convenience of water carriage between den Ava, 
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the new town of Bamo or Zee-theet-zeit, or new mart landing- 
place. 

“This modern town," says Captain Hannay, '' is situated on high 
unequal ground, and the bank towards the river is from 40 to 50 feet 
in height, and composed of clay. With the exception of Ava and 
Rangiin itis the largest place I have seen in Burmah, and, not except- 
ing these places, I certainly think it the most interesting. The novel- 
ty of so large a fleet as ours passing up (and no doubt, having heard 
that a European officer was of the partv) had attracted a great crowd 
of people to the river side, and on landing, I felt as if I were almost in 
a civilized land again, when I found myself amongst fair complexion- 
ed people, wearing jackets and trowsers, after being accustomed to the 
harsh features and party-colored dress of the Burmans. The people 
I saw were Chinese from the province of Yunan, and Shins from the 
Shan provinces subject to China. Bamo is said to contain 1500 houses, 
but including several villages which join it, I should say it contained 
2000 at least, 200 of which are inhabited by Chinese. Besides the 
permanent population of Bamo, there are always a great number of 
strangers there, Chinese, Sháns, and Kakhyens, who either come to 
make purchases or to be hired as workmen. There are also P n 
number ®f Assamese both in the town and in the villages imme ely 
connected with it, amongst whom are several members of the Tapan or 
Assam Rája's family. Bamo is the jaghire of the Tapan Raja's sister, 
who is one of the ladies of the king of Ava 

“The inhabitants of this district live in large có ble houses, 
which are thatched with grass, and walls made of reeds. They are 
generally railed in, and all the villages have bambü palisades sur- 
rounding them. The Palongs of the Clfinese frontier are, I am told 
remarkably industrious. They are good dyers, carpenters and black- 
smiths, and all the dáas or swords used in this part of the country 
are made by them ' ] received," adds Captain HawNsar, “ great 
attention from the Mytiwiin of Bamo, and also from the head Chinese 
there; they sent me tea, sugar, dried fruits, and vegetables, for 
which I, of course, made a suitable return. ‘The aunual caravan 
from China had not arrived, and the supply of Chinese articles in the 
shops was very small." 

The people of Bamo were so strongly impressed with the idea 
that Captain Hannay's only object was to find a road by which Bri- 
tish troops might penetrate to China, that he found it extremely dif- 

' obtain in any information from them regarding the routes into 
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municative, and from them he learnt the existence of several passes 
from Bamo into Yunan ; but as one of these presents far greater faci- 
lities of transit than the others, it is generally adopted for commercial 
intercourse, and the mode of carrying it on is thus described. “ At 
the distance of two miles* above Humo the mouth of the Taping or Ta- 
pan river is situated. This river has a direction N. 70 E. for about 
two days' journey, when it cuts through the Kakhyen range, and 
under these hills, old Bamo, or Afanmo, is situated. To the latter 
place the Chinese take their merchandise from modern Bamo by 
water, and then proceed overland to the choki or ken of Loailong near 
Mowan, which they reach in three days, and from thence to Mounyen 
or Tengyechew in the province of Yunan, at which place they arrive in 
eight or nine days. The road from Bamo to Loailong is through the 
hills, which are inhabited by Kakhyens and Palongs, after which it 
passes through the country of the Shans, called by the Burmans, 
`x Kopyi-doung. The road is described as being. very good, and quite a 
thoroughfare. The Tapan Khyoung is not navigable for large boats, . 
in consequence of which the Chinese use two canoes tied together, 
| with a platform over them, for the transport of their merchandise to 
e Mañmo or old Bamo, and for the remainder of the journey it is carried 
2”. on ponies or mules.” ^ 


M, This description of the size of the Tapan Khyoung, which is also 
n called by the Shins Numtaping, completely sets at rest the kéenly 
| E agitated que 







of its identity with the Tsanpo of Thibet, and the 
> theory of c Zd (who, on the authority of Chinese writers, calls it 
the Pinglankhyoung, and maintains it to be the prolongation of the 
Tsanpo) is shewn to have no better foundation than his unauthorized 
change in the position assigned to the latter river, in that part of its 
course which passes through Thibet. Captain Hannay describes the 
Taping as not more than 150 yards broad, and with only sufficient 
water to float a small boat. The Singphos affirm that it is a branch 
of the S/Auelí KAyoung (the Lungshué kiang of the Chinese) from 
which it separates above Momein, but the accuracy of this report ap- 
pears high! estionable. — 
NNT LLY, — article of trade, which is cotton, is entirely in the 
—— - "hands of the Chinese, who arrive at Bamo in the months of Decem- 
EL ‘ber and January. The greater part of their imports is taken to Ava, 
5 er the natives of Mogauag nor Bamo could afford to purchase 
What they dispose of here," says Captain Hannay, “मा. 
sts, carpets and warm jackets." These articles: are: also 
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taken all over the Burman territories, as far west as the Khyendwen 


There are several cotton godowns here, belonging to the Chinese, and 
there are constantly residing in the town 500 of these people, which, 
with the numerous arrivals from different parts of the country, gives 
the place a very business-like appearance, and there is of course a 
good bazar." There is a very neat temple built by the Chinese of 
Bamo, which Captain Hannay visited, and was most politely received 
by the officiating priest. * On entering his house," says Captain 
Hannay, “ be rose to meet me, saluted me in the English fashion, 
asked me to sit down, and ordered his people to bring me tea; after 
which he sent a person with me to shew me the curiosities of the 
temple. Most of the figures were carved on wood, and different from 
what I have generally seen in Chinese temples; one of them repre- 
sented the Nursinga of the Hindus. The Chinese of Bamo, although 
different from the maritime Chinese, in language and features, have 
still the same idea of neatness and comfort, and their manners and 
mode of living appear to be much the same.” 

“Their temple and all the houses, which are not temporary, are 
substantially built of bricks stained blue; the streets are paved with 
the same material, and the grounds of the temple are surrounded by 
a neat bñck wall covered with tiles." — '' Besides the trade carried on 
at Bamo by the Chinese, the Shans, Palongs, and Singphos under 
China; are great purchasers of salt, gnapee, dried fish, and rice, but 
particularly salt, which is in constant demand; an procure it, 
numbers of the above named people come to Bamo, Ra and, 
Kountoung. The salt which. sells here for twenty ticals of silver for 
100 vis, or 28 rupees for 150 seers, is brought principally from Shein- 
maga above Ava, and from Manb which is situated two marches 
west of Katha. The Shans here are distinguished by their fair com- 
plexions and broad good-tempered faces They wear turbans and trow- 
sers of light blue cotton cloth they greatly resemble the Chinese, 
and from living so near that nation, many of them speak the Yunan- 
Chinese language. They inhabit the country to the east of Damo, 
and their principal towns are Hotha, Latha, Santa, Sanla, Moongsye, 
Moong-woon, Moong-man, Moong-la, and Moong-tye. "The people are 
generally designated Shán Taroup or Chinese Shans. z 





“Although the Palongs speak the Shan, their own native lans 





runge às a. distinct one. The men, though small in stature, are athle— 
tic and remarkably well made. Flat noses and grey eyes are very: 
| Bend, x They wear their hair tied in a knot on the. 
id, and dress in a turban, jacket, and trowsers, of 
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dark blue cloth. They are a hill people, and live in the tract of 
country situated between Burmah and China, but those to the east of 
Bamo pay no revenue to either countrv, and are governed bv eir 
own Tsobuas. The Singpho traders I saw at Bamo were very differ- 
ent from those under Burniah, and according to their proximity to 
either Shans or Chinese, they assimilate to one or other in dress and 
language." 

“The whole of these people," says Captain Hannay, “ pay for 
every thing they require in silver; and were it not for the restrictions 
in Burmah on the exportation of silver, I think an intelligent British 
merchant would find it very profitable to settle at Bamoy as, besides 
the easy intercourse with China, it is surrounded by numerous and 
industrious tribes, who would, no doubt, soon acquire a taste for Bri- 
tish manufactures, which are at present quite unknown to them." 
The revenue of the district is estimated by Captain Hannay at three 
lakhs of rupees per annum; and he adds, “If appearance of comfort 
may be taken as a proof of its prosperity, the inhabitants of Bamo 
shew it in their dress and houses. 4 have seen more gold and silver 
ornaments worn here than in any town in Burmah.” 

On leaving Bamo, the appearance of the country became much 

more hilly, and great precautions were taken to guard against sur- 

prise by the Kakhyens, who inhabited the different ranges in the 
vicinity of the river. | 

—At Hakan the escort was reinforced by 150 soldiers from Bamo, and 

a number of families who were proceeding up the river, joined the 
fleet to enjoy the protection afforded by so large a convoy. The 
Sháns who composed the quota from Bamo were a remarkably fine 

८ set of men from the banks of the Tapan Khyoung, and formed a 
| striking contrast, in dress and appearance, to the miserable escort 
which had accompanied the party from Ata. : 
"At the village of Thaphan-beng they entered the third Ayouk-dwen 
from which a very beautiful view is obtained of the fertile valley of 
Bamo, bounded on the east by the Kakhyen hills, which are cultivated 
to theirsummits. Serpentine and limestone were the principal rocks 
E defile, as well as the preceding one; and as the river 
was here in some places not more than 80 yards broad, with a depth. 
— — ef 30 feet, and its rise is in the rains 50 feet above the present level, 















> the rush of waters roust at that season be terrific. The natives, indeed, 
declared, that the roar at that time was so great, as —— prevent them. 
| from hearing each other speak, and that the defile could only then be 
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At Thabyebeng-yia they found a new race of people called Phwons, 
who described themselves as having originally come from a country 
to fue north-east, called Motoung Maolong, the precise situation of 
which could not be ascertained. Their native language, which they 
speak only in intercourse with each other, differs altogether from the 
Shan and Burmese, but they have no written character. There appear 
to be two tribes of this race, distinguished by the Burmahs as the 
great and small :—the former are found only at Tshenbo and in the 
vicinity of the third Kyouk-dwen, while the inferior tribe is scattered 
all over the country: the only difference apparently between them 
consists in some trifling varieties in the dialects they speak. Their 
extensive cultivation, proved their agricultural industry, and four 
Chinese Shans were constantly employed in manufacturing their im- 
plements of husbandry. Their houses were of a construction totally 
different from any that had been previously seen, and consisted of a 
long thatched roof rounded at the ends and reaching almost to the 
ground. Inside of this and at the height of eight or ten feet from 
the ground, the different apartments are formed, the walls of which 
are made of mat 

From the outward appearance of these houses," says Captain 
Hannay, “ it would be difficult to imagine that they were habitations, 
but inside they are very comfortable, and from the great thickness 
and peculiar form of the roof, the inmates cannot be much affected 
either by heat or cold." The same description of house is built by the 
Shans occupying the valley of Kubo, and it is probable that the 
Phwons have adopted this style of building from some tribe of that 
widely scattered nation. 

. On the 26th the fleet reached a part of the Jrawadf, which is consi- 
dered the most dangerous point in its navigation. It is called Puska, 
and the stream is there confined to a breadth of 30 yards, but 
with no less than nine fathoms of depth in the centre. The rocks 
bore every appearance of fierce and irregular volcanic action, varying 
 incolor “from brown, yellow, red and green, to a jet black which — . 
shone like a looking glass." The strata also presented a scene of — 
great confusion, some being. vertical, some horizontal, and others 
twisted; “be whole having exactly the appearance of having been. 
poured out from à furnace Cs 
avigation of the {rawadt river up to this point had been uns, 
jy difficulties of any magnitude, and, with the exception of the 
'ough the Kyouk-dwens, the channel appears to have afforded, 

season of the yéar, an abundant supply of water for the or t 
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largest class of boats, which ply between Ava and Bamo: above th 
illage of Namhet, however, they first met a succession of rapids ex- 
tending for a mile and a half, which were evén then considered danffer- 
ous; and Captain Hannay remarks, that he had seldom seen in the 
worst season, and worst part of the Ganges, a stronger current, or more 
turbulent water than at the rapids of Shuégyain-man, a short distance 
above the village of Namhet. 

On the arrival of the fleet at Tshenbo, which is about 10 miles below 
the mouth of the Mogaung river, the boats by which the party had 
been conveyed from Ava were exchanged for others of a smaller 
description, better adapted for the navigation of so small and tortuous 
a river as that of Mogaung. The one prepared for Captain HANNAY'S 
accommodation was of the kind called by the Burmese '* loung 
was paddled by 25 men, and formed of a single tree, with the addition 
of a plank 10 inches broad, all round the upper part of it = 

Before quitting Tshenbo, Captain Hannay had a visit from the head 
priest whose curiosity to obtain some knowledge of European customs 
and habits could only be satisfied by the display of the contents of . 
his trunks, and the sight of his watch, sextant, and thermometer ; all 
of which he was permitted to examine by Captain Hannay, who 
regrets that he had not brought some missionary tracts with him from 
Ava “ to give this inquisitive priest some idea of the Christian religion. 
Tshenbo, on the authority of this priest, is said to have been formerly 
a principal city of the Phwon tribe, who were dispossessed of it, about 








Ë — sixty years ago, by the Burmahs. x 
= On the last day of December the mission reached the mouth of the 
— | Mogaung g. river, which Captain Hannay ascertained by observation to 
— bein latitude 24° 56" 53" Here they were to quit the I[rawadt, w hich 
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Captain HANNAY “is still a fine river flowing in a reach from the 
eastw halfa mile broad, at the rate of two miles an hour, and with 
| depth varying from three fathoms in the centre to two at the edge." . 
E The Mogaung river on which the town of the same name is situated, is 
sg Éi re than 100 yards wide, and the navigation is impeded a &uc- 
, cession of rapids over which thestream rushes with considerabl 

| he est boat in the fleet was an hour and a half getting over the 
Firat of these obstacles, and the Shan boatmen, who are thorough! ac. 
| ed with the ‘character of the river, “pull their boats close to the 
















| rocky p , and then, all their strength, shoot 
.— रह side before the force of the stréam had time to throw them 
— ^ ürmah boatmen adopted the apparently isi 
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both difficult ånd dangerous, one boat being upset and a man drowned 
The banks of the river were covered with a dense and impervious jun- 
gles which extended nearly the whole way to Mogaung. and no village 
served to beguile the wearisorne monotony of this portion of the jour- 
ney, until they reached Akouktoung, a smull hamlet on the right bank 
inhabited by Phwons and Shans. Here they met à chief of the Lap- 
hae Siugphos, who had taken up his residence in this village with a 
few followers, in consequence of a feud with some neighbouring tribes 
in his own country to the north. Between Afkouk-yia and Tapoh (the 
next village seen) the bed of the river is filled with rocks and rapids, 
which render the navigation exceedingly dangerous, the stream shoot- 
ing over them with such velocity as frequently to rise above the bow 
of the boat, which, in case of unskilful management, would be instant- 
ly upset. The way in which the Phwons and Sháns overcome these 
difficulties, formed a striking contrast to the conduct of the Burmah 
and Kathay boatmen. The former working together with life and 
spirit, still paid the strictest attention to the orders given by the head 
boatman ; while the latter ** who think,” says Captain Hannay, *' that 
nothing can be done without noise, obey no one, as they all talk at 
once, and use the most abusive language to each other." He thinks 
the Phwons and Sháns greatly superior to the Burmalis or Kathays, 
meaning by the latter those Manipurís resident in Ava, who are Bur- 
mans in every thing but origin. 

After passing the last rapids at Tapoh the river expands in breadth 
to 200 yards; the stream flows with a gentle current, and * the bed is 
composed of round stones which are mostly quartz. Amongst them, 
however there are found massive pieces of pure crystal stone, partak- 
ing of the nature of talc, and also pieces of indurated clay of different 
colors. The banks are alluvial on the surface, but towards the base 
and near the edge of the river the soil becomes gravelly, and in some 
places has à stratum of beautiful bright yellow-colored clay inter- 
secting it. 

J— On the 5th of January the party disembarked from their bbats, and 
as the Myo-wün was to be installed in his new government, the land- 

g was effected with considerable staté. ‘‘ Arrangements, says 
Captain Hannay, “ had been made for our reception, and on first 
landing we entered a temporary house where some religious ceremon 
was performed, part of which was the Myo-wüu supplicating the 
spirits three brothers who are buried here, and who founded the 
Shan provinces of Khanti, Assam, and Mogaung, to preserve him from 


all evil... After which ccremuny he dressed himself in his robe of state 
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and he an I proceeded hand in hand through a stréet of Burman 
soldiers, who were posted from the landing place to the Myo-wiin’s 
house, a distance of nearly a mile: we were preceded by the Myo-wiin's 
people.carrying spears, gilt chattas, &c. and at intervals during our 
walk, a man in a very tolerable voice, chaunted our praises, and the 
cause of our coming to Mogaung. Several women also joined the 
procession, carrying offerings of flowers and giving us.their good 
wishes.” 
— TheMyo-wún appears to have lost no time in'availing himself of the 
advantages of his situation, for on the very day after landing, he 
commenced a system of unsparing taxation, to enable him to pav for 
his appointment. A rapid succession of governors within a very few 
years, all influenced by the*same principle, had already reduced the 
inhabitants of Magaung to a state closely bordering on extreme pover- 
ty, and the distress occasioned by the exactions now practised was 
bitterly complained of by the wretched victims of such heartless 
extortion. "The Shán inhabitants of the town were employed by the 
Burmese officers to enforce this excessive payment of tribute from 
the Singphos and Kakhyens of the surrounding hills, which had led 
to much ill-will on the part of the latter, by whom they are stigma- 
tised “ as the dogs of the Burmans,” 
+ “The town of Mogaung," says Captain Hannar, “ is situated at 
the junction of the Namyeen or Namyang, and the Mogaung or Num- 
kong rivers, and extends about a mile from east to west along the 
bank of the last named river, the west end of the town being bounded 
. by the Namyeen khyoung, which comes from the district of Monyeen 
i -in a direction S. 43 W. The town of Mogaung, strictly speaking, is 
confined within what is nowsonly the remains of a timber stockade 
— Outside of this, however, there are several houses, and within à 
| short distance a few small villages are scattered about, but even 
| -. including all these, there are not more than 300 houses. Those with 
jn the stockade are inhabited by Shans, and those outside by Bur- 
^S Phwons, Assamese and a few Chinese. The latter to the 
cy number of 50 reside here, and are under the authority of a Thoogyee 
7. of their own nation ;—they derive a profit from their countrymen 
— -— «ho come annually in considerable ‘numbers to purchase serpentine. 
| t them I saw both blacksmiths and carpenters, and, for the 
time since leaving Gangetic India, I saw the operation perform- 
— * horses. The Sháns, inside the stockade, reside in 
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houses as are to be seen in every part of Burmah proper, But all bear 
signs of great poverty; and if it were not for the Chinese, whose 
quarter of the town looks business-like and comfortable, I should say 
that Mogaung is decidedly the poorest-looking town I have seen 
since leaving Ava. There is no regular bazar, all supplies being 
brought from a distance, and the market people are, with few ex. 
ceptions, Kakhyens and Assamese from the neighbouring villages." - 
" . The arrival at so remote a spot of a European officer was soon 
bruited abroad, and Captain HANNAY s time was fully occupied in 
answering innumerable questions put to him bysa crowd of visitors, 
who examined his sextant with great care, under the firm conviction 
that, by looking through it, he was enabled to perceive what was go- 
ing on in distant countries ;—nor would they believe that the card of 
his compass was not floating on water, until, to satisfy them, he had 
taken it to pieces. The paucity of inhabitants and poverty of the 
town plainly indicated the absence of extensive trade, tnd Captain 
Hanway learnt, that, including the profits derived from the sale of 
serpentine, the revenues of the town and neighbouring villages did 
not amount to more than 30,000 rupees per annum, and the Burmah 
authorities can only enforce the payment of tribute from the Shans 
of Khantj, and the Singphos of Payendwen, by the presence of an 
armed force. In their last attempt on the latter, a Burmah force of 
1000 men was detached from Mogaung, of whom 900 were destroyed ; 
and for ten years they had been held in salutary dread by the Bur- 
mah governors of the frontier. During his stay at Mogaung, Cap- 
tain Hannay obtained specimens of the green stone, called by the 
Burmah's kyouk.tsein, and by the Chinese yueesh*, and which he 
supposes to be nephrite: ^''The Chinese," he says, “choose pieces 
which, although shewing a rough and dingy-colored exterior, have a 
considerable interior lustre, and very often contain spots. and veins of 
beautiful bright apple-green. These are carefully cut out, and | 
made into ring stones, and other ornaments, which are worn às  - 
charms. The large masses are manufactured by them into bracelets, 
rings, and drinking cups, the latter being much in use amongst them, 
from the idea that the stone possesses medicinal virtues. All the 
7 gaphewyre9 teers) O (resins ew d 
- * Monsieur Apex Rz'wusAT, in the second part of his history of Khotan, is — * 
p said by Krarnor (Mem. Rel. à I’ Asić, tomie 2, p. 299) to have entered into 
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yueesh takén away by the Chinese is. brought from a spbt five marches 
to the north-west of Mogaung, but it is found in several other parts 
of the country, although of an inferior quality. Serpentine and lime- 
stone are the prevailing formations of the base of the highest ranges 
of hills throughout this part of the country. |. Steatite is also abun- 
dant in the bed of the Jrawadi below the valley of KAanti." 

One very important object of Captain HANNAY's mission was. to 
cross the Patkoi mountains into Assam, and on his arrival at Mogaung 
he waited some days in considerable anxiety for the Kakhyen porters, 
who were to convey his baggage and supplies during the remaining 
portion of the journey :—he soon found, however, that the authority 
of the Burmans when unenforced by the presence of a large military 
detachment, was held in the*most sovereign contempt by these hardy 
mountaineers, and after many fruitless attempts to induce the Mogaung 
woun to ullow him to proceed with even a small party, he was con- 
strained to *imit his further researches to the Hiikong valley and amber 
mines, Repeated remonstrances were necessary to induce the gover- 
nor to proceed even so far, and it was not until the 19th of the month 
that an advanced guard crossed the river, and fired a feu de joie, after 
performing the ceremony of sacrificing a baffaloe to the Nhatgyee 
(or spirits of the three brother Tsaubuas of Mogaung), without which 

| no expedition ever marches from the town. Even then, the dogged 
obstinacy of the governor induced him to delay his departure, and it 
| was not until Captain Hannay threatened that he would instantly 
return to Ava if there were any longer delay, that the wily diploma- 
tist could be induced to move. I 
+ On the 22nd they crossed the river, and the camp was formed on 
the northern bank, in strict accordance with Burmese custom. Cap- 
tain HANNAY's tent (a common sepoy's pál) was the admiration of 
every one but its owner, who now for the first time marched with an 
undisciplined rabble. “The soldiers: huts," says Capt. Hannay, 
—— “are composed of branches of trees and. grass, and if they wish. to 
E s. be particular, they cover them with a piece of cloth, which is. gene- 
rally some old article of dress. The Myo-wun's station is in the cen- 
tre of the camp, and in front of him are his own immediate followers, 

— whose huts are formed into a street marked by a double line of spears. 
E - At the head of this street the flags are placed, and also the two small 
23 _ gannons (one-pounders), which ure sent with the force, l believe, for 
* ose of firing three rounds morning and evening, to. frighten 
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effect. My position is in front and a little to the left of the Myo- 
wün, and we are completely surrounded by the soldiers, wliose huts 
are in distinct lines, the men of each district keeping together. 

On the 22nd they at length set out, and the style of march was as 
little in accordance with the military experience of our traveller, as 
the previous encampment. **''The men, to the number of 800, march 
in single file, and each man occupies a space of six feet, being oblig- 
ed to carry n bangy containing his provisions, cooking pots, &c. 
besides his musket, which is tied to the bangv stick. This is the 
most common mode of marching, but some of them carry their pro- 
visions in baskets, which they strap across their forehead and shoul- 
ders, leaving their hands free to carry their muskets ; but as to using 
them it is out of the question, and I should say the whole party are 
quite at the mercy of any tribe who choose to make a sudden attack 
upon them." On reaching the encamping ground, however, these 
men gave proof how well they were adapted to this mode df travelling, 
for in an hour after their arrival, every individual had constructed a 
comfortable hut for himself, and was busily engaged cooking the 
rice, which, with the addition of a few leaves plucked from certain 
shrubs in the jungle, forms the diet of the Burman soldier on the line 
of march 

"The tract of country through which the party passed on the first 
two days was hilly, and abounded in a variety of fine forest trees; 
but on approaching Numpoung, the second encampment, the country 
became more open, and the pathway led through a forest of very 
fine teak trees. The principal rivers all flowed from the SAuédoung- 
gyi range of hills on the east of their route, and are at this season 
of the year mere mountain torrents, with so little water in them, that 
the path frequently passes over their rocky be ds. The whole route 
from Mogaung to the Hukong valley, may be described generally 
as passing between defiles, bounded by the inferior spurs of the 
Shuédoung-gyi range on the east, and numerous irregular hills on 

e west; these defiles form the natural channels of numerous 
streams; which, flowing from the heights above, and struggling 
amidst masses and,boulders of detached rock, make their way even- 
tually to the larger stream of the Numkong, which unites with the 


Namyen at Mogaung. The only traces of inhabitants perceptible in ^ à 


‘the greater part of this route were n few cleared spots on the hills in. 
| vicinity of some scattered Kakhyen villages, and a few —— ug 
stakes a "m | Near the mouth of the Nun sin | 
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x bave been constructed by that tribe, during their fishing excursions; 
and at Tsadozout, an island in the bed of the Mogaung river, on 
which the force encamped on the 28th of January, they passed the 
sites of two Kakhyen villages, and found the ground completely 
strewed with. graves for a considerable distance, the probable result 
of some endemic disease which induced the survivors to desert the 
spot. The finest lemon and citron trees, Captain Hannay had ever 
seen, were found here, and the tea plant was also very plentiful—the 
leaf is large, and resembles that sold in Ava as pickled tea; the soil 
in which it grew most luxuriantly is described as of a reddish-co- 
lored clay." Thus far, a considerable portion of the route had passed 
either directly over the bed of the Mogaung river or along its banks ; 
but at Tsadozout, they crossed it for the last time, and at this spot it 
is described as a mere hill stream with a * bed composed of rolled 
pieces of sienite and serpentine, with scales of mica in it." "Phe 
navigation 'of the river even for small canoes ceases below this spot, 
and those which had accompanied the party with supplies were left, 
from inability, to convey them further. 

About four miles north of Tsadozout ** the road ascends about 100 
feet, and passes over a hilly tract, which seems to run across from 
the hills on the east to those on the west, and is called by the natives 
Tsambá-toung, (the Mount Sami of the maps.) This transverse ridge 





M evidently forms the southern limit of the Hikong valley, and streams: 
a: p. flow from it both to the north and south ; the former making their 
ri way to the Khyendwen, and the latter to the Mogaung river | 
[2 Tsambá-toung," says Captain Hannay, “ is covered with noble 
"t trees, many of which, I think, are sál, and are of immense height and 
E - circumference: The tea-plant is also plentiful, besides a great variety 















I ‘of shrubs which are quite new to me. The rays of the sun seem 
— — never to penetrate to the soil of Tsambá-toung ; it may therefore be 

. easily imagined how damp and disagreeable it is, more particularly 

^ as there is a peculiar and offensive smell from a poisonous plant 
which grows in great abundance in this jungle, and the natives tell 

me that cattle die almost immediately after eating it.” R 

— «Onthe 30th the party descended from the encampment on the 
northern face of this ridge, to the Singpho village of Walobhiim, and 

| encamped on the left bank of the EdíkAyoung about three ° _ 
distant from Meinkhwon or Müngkhüm, the capital of the” 
vall uem Hannay, “ouf journey 
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am certain they could not proceed further without a halt of some 
days." This interval Captain Hannay assiduously employed in col- 
lecting information regarding the valley, which had from a very 
„early period been an object of great geographical interest, as the site 
of the Payendwen or amber mines, and at no very remote era proba- 
bly formed the bed of an alpine lake, which, like that of the Manipur 
valley, has been subsequently raised to its present level by long con- 
\ tinued alluvial deposits, and detritus, from the hills which encircle it 
on every side. "The tendency of every such deposition is to raise the 
level of the water, and facilitate its drainage, until it becomes so 
shallow, that evaporation suffices to complete the process, and render 
the soil a fit abode for future races of men. The numerous and ex- 
tensive lakes in the mountainous regions of Tibet and Tartary are 
doubtless undergoing a similar change, and no great stretch of ima- 
gination is necessary to anticipate the period when thev will become 
the sites of extensive towns and villages, and present a striking con- 
trast to the rugged magnificence and solitary grandeur of the snowy 
regions which surround them. = 
“The valley of Hékong or Payendwen," says Captain HANNAY, 
“isan extensive plain, bounded on all sides by hills; its extent from = 
east to north-west being at least 50 miles, and varying in breadth 
from 45 to 15 miles, the broadest part being to the east. The hills 
bounding the valley to the east are a continuation of the Shuddoung- 
gyi range, which is high, commences at Mogaung, and seems to run 
in a direction of N. 15 E." The principal river of the valley is the 
Numtunaee or Khyendwen, which flows from the Shuédoung-gyf range, 
and after receiving the contributions of numerous small streams quits 
the valley at its north-western corner, anf again enters the defiles of 
the hills, beyond which its course ts no longer perceptible. On the 
western side of the valley there are but few villages, and these thinly 
inhabited, the capital itself containing not more than thirty houses; 
but the north and eastern sides are said to be very populous, the houses 
in those quarters being estimated at not less than 3000, nearly all of 
which are situated on the banks of the Towang and Debee rivers. All. 
the low hills stretching from the western foot of the Shuédoung range 
were under cultivation, and the population is said to extend across to 
the banks of the Jrawad/, in numbers sufficient to enable the Singphos ` 
when necessary to assemble a force of nine or ten thousand men. = 
4 With the exception," says Captain Hannay, “ of the village of 
— Meinkhwon, which has a Shán population, the whole of the inhabi- ` 
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former, the larger proportion is composed of the Mrip and Tisan 
tribes, with a few of the Laphai clan, who are still regarded as 
strangers by the more ancient colonists, and can hardly be viewed 
but with hostile feelings, as this tribe have frequently ravaged 
WMeinkhwon within the last six years, and were guilty of the still 
greater atrocity of burning a priest alive in his kyoung or monastery. 
Formerly, the population was entirely Shán, and previous to the 
invasion of Assam by the Burmese, the town of Meinkhwon contained 
1500 houses, and was governed by the chief of Mogaung. From 
that period, the exactions of the Burmese officers have led to exten- 
sive emigration, and to avoid the oppression to which they were 
hourly exposed, the Sháns-have sought an asylum in the remote glens 
and valleys on the banks of the KAyendwen, and the Smgphos among 
the recesses of the mountains at the eastern extremity of the vallev. 
This state of affairs has led to general anarchy, and feuds are con- 
stantly arising between the different tribes, which the quarrel of the 
Beesa and Dupha Gaums has greatly contributed to exasperate. No 
. ‘circumstance is More likely to check these feuds, and reclaim the 
À ‘scattered population of the valley, than the establishment of a profit- 
= able cominercial intercourse with the more equitably governed valley 
of Assam, with which communication is now becoming more intimate 

‘than at any previous period. 

Of the mineral productions of the Hiikong valley, enumerated by 
Captain Hannay, the principal are salt, gold, and amber: the former, 
the informs us, is procured ** both on the north and south sides of the 
‘valley, and the waters of the Namfwonkok and Edt rivers are quite 
‘brackish from the numerous salt springs in their beds.— Gold is found 
in most of the rivers, both ín grains and in pieces the size of a large 
ea. "The rivers which produce it in greatest quantity and of the 
T "best quality are the Kapdép and the Namkwtün: the sand of the 
¢ former is not worked for this mineral, I am told, but large pits'are 
दर “dug on its banks, where the gold is found, as above mentioned. 
2A “Besides the amber, which is found in the Payen-toung, or amber 
b: mine hills, there is another place on the east side of the valley called 
"y ' Kotah-bhám, where it exists in great quantities, but I am informed 
that the spot is considered sacred by the Singphos, who will not 
"allow the amber to be taken away, although it is of an inferior descrip- 
"tion." Specimens of coal, were also found by Captain Hannayan 
Juve beds of the ‘Nambhyé and Edi rivers; and he learnt from the 
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- In its relatibn to Assam and China, the trade of the Miikong valley 
naturally attracted a share of Captain HANNAY'S attention, and from 
his account it appears that ** the only traffic of any consequence carried 
on in this valley is with the amber, which the Singphos sell to a few 
Chinese, Chinese-Sháns, and Chinese Singphos, who find their way 
here annually. The price of the common or mixed amber is 2% ticals 
a vis or four rupees per one and a half seer: but the best kind and what 
\ is fit for ornaments, is expensive, varying in price according to its 
color and transparency *."' i 
The Chinese sometimes pay in silver for the amber, but they also 
bring with them warm jackets, carpets, straw hats, copper pots, and 
opium, which they give in exchange for it. ‘They also barter their 
merchandize for ivory and gold dust, but only in small quantities, 
A few individuals from the Burman territories likewise come here, 
with cloths of their own manufacture, and also a small quantity of 
British piece goods for sale. But as they are obliged oh their way 
hither to pass through the country of the most uncivilized of the 
‘Kakhyen tribes, they seldom venture to come. “The greatest part 
therefore of British and Burman manufactures which are used in this 
valley, are brought from Mogaung by Singpho merchants. But I. 
understand that within the last few years, several of them have gone 
to Assam with gold dust, ivory, and alittle silver, for which they receive 
in return muskets, cloths, spirits, and opium. The following is a list 
of British piece goods now selling at Meinkhwon— common book-muslin 
"sed as head dresses, 14 rupees a piece; coarse broad cloth worn as 
shawls, 24 yards long, 18 rupees each; good cotton handkerchiefs, . 
‘rupees a pair ; and course ones, 24 rupees a pair. These are the prices 
of goods bought at Ava, but what similar #rticles from Assam may cost, 
-E cannot ascertain. The broad cloth, however, that I have seen from the 
-Jatter place is of a very superior quality. The merchants who come to 
‘this valley from the Burman territories are natives of Yo, and the man 
who is now selling goods here has frequently visited Ca/cutta. The 
dress worn by the Singphos of this valley is similar to that of the Shans 
and Burmans of Mogaung, but they frequently wear jackets of red 
camlet, or different velvets which they ornament with buttons, and 
¿those who can afford it wear a broad-cloth shawl. The arms in com- 
mon use amongst them are the dA (or short sword) and spear. The 
“women wear neat jackets of dark coarse cotton cloth, and their tha- 
mines or petticoats are full and fastened round the waist with a band 
being altogether a much more modest dress tham that worn by the 
>= * Specimens ire matrice are deposited ia the Society's M useum,—Enp. -= 
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"Burman women. Those who are married, wear their hhir tied on the 
“crown of the head like the men, but the younger ones wear theirs 
‘ted close to the back of the neck, and fastened with silver pins—both 
‘married and single wear white muslin turbans. The ornaments ge- 
mnerally worn by them are amber ear-rings, silver bracelets, and neck- 
‘laces of beads, a good deal resembling coral, but of a yellowish color, 
-and these are so much prized by them that they sell here for their 

weight in gold." 
© During his stay at Hiikong, Captain Hannay was visited by many 
“Singphos from the borders of China, from whom he learnt that the 
 Sginmaekha river rises in the mountains bounding the plain of Khanti 
‘to the north, and is inclosed on the east by the Goulang-sigong moun- 
‘tains, which they consider the boundary between Burmah and China. 
This river is, on the same authority, pronounced not to be navigable 
‘even for canoes, and the most satisfactory confirmation is afforded of 
‘the accounts of Captain WrLcox*. Several smaller streams fall into 
the Sginmaekha from the Shuédoung-gyt hills on the west, and the 
name of Siting is given to the tract of country through which they 
— flow. In this district gold is very plentiful, and it is found, says Cap- 
tain Hannay, '* over the whole tract of mountainous country, above the 
Sginmaekha The Chinese visit this locality for the purpose of 
‘procuring the gold, and give in exchange for it, warm clothing, car- 

n -pets and opium. 
E Of the several routes by which communication is kept up between 
x the inhabitants of Hikong and the countries around, the principal 
appear to be, one leading across the Shwédoung-gyf range to the 
— "eastern Singphos ; a second, called- the Lye-gnep-bhim road, winds 
‘round the base of the mountain of that name, and leads in sixteen 
^to Miinglang, the capital of the Khanti country, which was 

visited by Captain Witcox. 

= The most important one, however, with reference to trade, lies 
— 4m a south-east direction from the Hükong valley, from which the 
Jaistrict of Kakyo-wainmo is not more than eight days’ march distant 
—  — JBy this route the Chinese frequently travel, and it affords a very 
| . satisfactory proof that intercourse may be held direct with China, 


the necessity of following the circuitous route by Mogaung. 
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Although Captain Wincox (As. Res, vol. xvii. p. 463), relying on the ae- 
s given by Sing phos of this river, appears to have — —— exag- 
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Among the several races of people inhabiting the valleys through 
which the principal rivers flow, the Khantis or Khumptis hold a very 
conspicuous rank: they are represented as a fine, brave, and hardy 
race of men, and are held in great apprehension by the Burmahs, who, 
about three years ago, attempted to raise revenue amongst them: the 
force detached on this duty, however, met with such determined 
resistance, that it was compelled to return, and no subsequent attempt 
has been made on their independence. They are in constant commu- 
nication with the Khunüngs, a wild tribe inhabiting the mountains 
to the north and east, from whom they procure silver and iron. * The 
former is found in & mine, said to be situated on the northern side of 
the mountains, to the north-east of Khanti.” All the information 
Captain Hannay could obtain led him to suppose that this mine was 
worked by people subject to China, and from the description given, he 
thinks they are Lamas, or people of 77Aibet. The part of the Chinese 
territories north-east of Khanti is known at Hukong by the name of 
Mingfan*,and the Khantis have no communication with it but through 
the Khunüngs. 

From Meingkhwon, Captain Hannay obtained a view of the bill, 
near which lie the sources of the (६ river, one of the principal aflu- 
ents of the Ningthi or Khyendwen : it bore south 35° west from 
Meingkhwon, and was about 25 miles distant. It is in the vicinity of 
this spot that the most celebrated mines of serpentine are situated, 
and their position is thus described by Captain Hannay. 

— '* Aline drawn from Mogaung in a direction of N. 55 W. and another 
from Meingkhwon N. 25 W. will give the position of the serpentine 
mine district. "The Chinese frequently proceed to the mines by water 
for two days’ journey up the Mogaung river, to a village called Kam- 
mein, at which place a small stream called Engdau-khyoung, falls into 
the Mogaung river. From thence a road leads along the ELagdau- 
khyoung to a lake several miles in circumference called Zngdau-gyt, 
and to the north of this lake eight or nine miles distant are the ser- 
pentine mines. The tract of country in which the serpentine*is found 
extending 18 or 20 miles." There is, however, another more direct 
» * In the second volume of Du Harpe's “ China," p.385, the Père Regis 
thus describes the tribe by which this tract of country is inhabited, and its geo- 
graphical site : | 

** The most ——— among the Tartar Lamas are those called by the Chinese 
Moong/an, who possess a wide territory in Tibet, north of Li Kyang-id-fd, 
between the rivers Kincha-kyang and Vu-lyangho. This country was ceded to 
them by Usanoury (whom the Manchews made king of Funan) to engage them 
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route from Kam-mien which runs in a north-westerly ditection. The 
whole tract of country is hilly, and several hot and salt springs are 
reported to exist near the Engdau-gyí lake, which is said to cover what 
was once the site of a large Shan town called Tumansye. The natives 

. . effirm that it was destroyed by an earthquake, and from the description 
given of a hill in the vicinity, the catastrophe may have been produc- 
— the immediate agency of volcanic action ti Bibra 

s nthe 21st of March, Captain Hannay visited the amber mines, 
and his description is the first that has ëver been given of the locality 
from whence the Burmans obtain this mineral 4 | 

'" We set out nt 8 o'clock," he says, “in the morning, and re- 
turned at 2 p. m. To the foot of the hills the direction is about 
south 25 west, and the disfance three miles, the last mile being 
through a thick grass jungle, after which there is an ascent of one 
hundred feet, where there is a sort of temple, at which the natives, on 
visiting the mines, make offerings to the ngats.or spirits. Abouta 
hundred yards from this place, the marks of pits, where amber had been 
formerly dug for, are visible, but this side of the hill is now deserted 
and we proceeded three miles further on to the place where the people 
are now employed in digging, and where the amber is most plentiful. 
The last three miles of our road led through a dense small tree jungle, 

] and the pits and holes were 80 numerous that it was with difficulty 


+ e we got on. The whole tract is a successsion of small hillocks, the 
. highest of which rise abruptly to the height of fifty feet, and amongst 
3 | various shrubs which cover these hillocks the tea plant is very plen- 
t tiful. ‘The soil throughout is a reddish and yellow colored clay, 
ju and the earth in those pits, which had been for sometime exposed to 
r the air, had a smellof coal tars; whilst in those which had been recently 
















opened, the soil had a fine aromatic smell. The pits vary from six 
fifteen feet in depth, being, generally speaking, three feet square, 
d the soil is so stiff that it does not require propping up. - ! qu 
JT have no doubt," Captain Hannay adds, “that my being 
nccompinied by several Burmese officers, caused the people to secrete 
all the good amber they had found. For although they were at work 
in ten pits, I did not see a piece of amber worth having.: The people 
employed in digging were a few Singphos from the borders of China 
IM this valley. On making inquiry regarding the cause of ` 
scarcity of amber, ee d that, want of people to dig for 
ncipal "cause ; but I should think the inefficiency of the 
t plausible reaso only x 

end, an 
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“ The most favorable spots for digging are on such spaces on the 
sides of the small hillocks as are free from jungle, and | am told that 
the deeper the pits are dug, the finer the amber ; and that that kind 
which is of a bright pale yellow, is only got at the depth of forty feet 
under ground.” 

A few days subsequent to this examination of the amber mines, 
Captain Hannay visited the Numtunaee or Khyendwen, which flows 
through the valley about five miles north of Meingkhwon in this part 
of its course; and at this Season of the year the stream, as might 
have been anticipated, is small, but in the rains Captain Hannay 
estimates that its breadth must be 300 yards from bank to bank, and it 
is navigable throughout the year for large canoes. An island in the 
centre of the bed was covered with the skeletons of large fish, which 
had been destroyed by the poisonous quality of the fallen leaves of 
overhanging trees :—the natives eat the fish so killed with impunity 

After waiting several days at Meingkhwon, in anticipation of the 
return of some messengers who had been sent into Assam, and suf- 
fering extreme inconvenience from the difficulty of procuring adequate 
supplies for the force, the Myo-wün began seriously to think of 
returning to Mogaung. All expectation of prosecuting the journey into 
Assam had been relinquished, and the Dupha Gaum having volunta- 
rily come into the camp, was received by the Burman governor with 
a civility and distinction, extorted by his apprehension of the numer- 
ous Singphos ready to support their redoubtable chieftain, whose 
influence is said to extend to the frontiers of China. On the first of 

April the ceremony was performed of swearing in the different Tso- 
buas (tributary chiefs) to keep the peace, which is thus described by 
Captain HANNAY 

The ceremony commenced by killing a buffaloe, which was effected 
with several strokes of a mallet, and the flesh of the animal was cut 
up to be cooked for the occasion. Each Tsobua then presented his 
sword and spear to the spirits of the three brother Tsobuas of Mo- 
gaung, who are supposed to accompany the governor of the above 
named place, and to inhabit three small huts which are erected on 
the edge of the camp. Offerings of rice, meat, &c. were made to these 
‘ngats or spirits, and on this being done, each person concerned in taking 
‘the oath received a small portion of rice in his hand; and in a kneel- 
ang posture, with his hands clasped above his head, heard the oaths 

“read both in the Shin and Burmese languages. After this, the paper 
son which the oaths were written was burned to ashes, and mixed with 
water, when a cup full of the mixture was given to each of the Tsobuas 
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to drink, who, before doing so, repeated an assurance thht they would 
keep the oath, and the ceremony was concluded by the chiefs all sitting 
down together and eating out of the same dish." The chieftains to 
whom this oath of forbearance was administered were the Thogyee of 
Meingkhwon, a Shán—the Dupha Gaum, a Tesan Singpho—the Pan- 
wah Tsobua, a Laphaee Singpho—the Sitüngyen Gaum, and Weng- 
keng-moung, Mirip Singphos—and Tare-poung-noung, a Tesan Sing- 
pho,—all of whom, by this act, virtually acknowledged the supre- 
macy of the Burman authorities, and their own subjection to the king- 
dom of Ava 4 
The new governor having succeeded by threats and the practice of 
every art of extortion, in raising as large a sum as it was possible to 
collect from the inhabitants bf the valley and surrounding hills, an- 
nounced his intention of returning to Mogaung ; and on the 5th of 
April no intelligence having been received from Assam, Captain 
Hannay left Meingkhwon on his return to Ava a h a very favorable 
impression of > ici he had seen, who M. to possess great 
capabilities of improvement, and whose worst qualities are represented 
as the natural result of the oppressive system of government under 
which they live. One of their chieftains in conversation with Cap- 
tain Hansar furnished a clue to the estimation in which they held 
|. the paramount authorities around them by the following remark. 
— '""DPhe British," he said, ** are honourable, and so are the Chinese. 
1 J Among the Burmans you might possibly find one in a hundred, who, 
if well paid, would do justice to those under him. The Sháns of 
Mogaung, he added “ are the dogs of the Burmans, and the Assamese 
E ‘are worse than either, being the most dangerous back-biting race in 
— existence. ° 
* — On the 12th of April, Captain Hannay reached Mogaung, and some 
boats arriving shortly afterwards from the serpentine mines, he 
avuiled himself of so favorable an opportunity of acquiring some 
additional information regarding that interesting locality. He found 
— A the boats laden with masses of the stone so large, as to require three 
| men to lift them. The owners of the boats were respectable Chinese 
"Musalmáns, who were extremely civil, and readily answered all the 
uestions put to them by Captain HANNAY who learnt ‘that, al 
the greater number of Chinese come by the route of Santa 
i, still they are only the poorer classes who do £0 the weal- 
— ple come Wy Bamo, which is both the safest and ‘the best 
| le. The total number of Chinese and Chinese Sháns —— 
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“ I have mide every inquiry," adds Captain Hannay, “ regarding 
the duties levied on these people, both on their arrival here and on 
their purchasing the serpentine, and I am- inclined to think that there 
is not much regularity in the taxes, a great deal depending on the 
value of the presents made to the head-man.. Formerly, the Chinese 
were not allowed to go to the mines, but I understand the following is 
now the system carried on in this business, 

'" At particular seasons of the year, there are about 1000 men em- 
ployed in digging for serpentine: they are Burmahs, Shans, Chinese- 
Shans, and Singphos. These people each pay a quarter of a tical a 
month, for being allowed to dig at the mines, and the produce of their 
labour is considered their own. 

**The Chinese who come for the sefpentine, on their arrival at 
Mogaung, each pay a tax of from 13 to 23 ticals of silver, for permis- 
sion to proceed to the mines, and 1j ticals a month during their 
stay there. Anoth uty is levied on the boats or. ponieS employed 
in carrying away ae ‘ Serpentine, but this tax varies according to 
Circumstances; and on the return of the Chinese to Mogaung, the ser- 
pentine is appraised and a tax of 10 per cent. taken on its value. The 
last duty levied is a quarter of a tical from every individual, on his 
arrival at the village of Tapo, and there the Chinese deliver up all 
the certificates they have had, granting them permission to proceed 
to the mines.” 

On the 9th of April, no intelligence having been received of the 
messengers sent into Assam, Captain Hannay determined to return 
to Ava, and, embarking on a small boat, he reached Bamo in eight 
days, and arrived at Ava on the lst of May. The time occupied in- 
returning from Meingkhwon to Ava wat only eighteen days, while 
the journey to that frontier post was not completed in less than forty- 
six of actual travelling,—a very striking proof of the extreme difficulty 
of estimating the distance between remote points, by the number of 
days occupied in passing from one to the other, unless the circum- 
stances under which the journey was made are particularly described- 
That portion of the route between Meingkhwon and Beesa in Assam, 
which Captain Hannay was prevented visiting, will probably in a 
short time be as well known as the territory he has already so suc- 
cessfully. explored, and the researches in which he is now engaged, 
extending from Beesa in Assam to Meingkhwon in the Hiikong valley, 
will complete the examination of a line of country not surpassed in- 
interest by any, which our existing relations with the empire of 
Ava have afforded us an opportunity of visiting. His labours have ` 
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filled the void necessarily left in the researches of Witcox, BURLTON, 
and Bxpronmp, and have greatly contributed to dispel the doubt and 
uncertainty, which they had not the opportunity of removing. 
While the officers of the Bengal Presidency have been thus success- 
fully engaged in geographical inquiries on the north of Ava, the 
south and western distriets have been explored with equal zeal and á 
intelligence by those of the Madras Presidency; and the spirit of 
honorable competition, which has already stimulated the researches 

of Drs. RICHARDSON and Bavrrkenp, and Lieutenant Macr&op, with 
such marked advantage, bids fair, in a comparatively short time, to 
render the whole empire of Ava better known than the most san- 
guine could have ventured to anticipate. Did the results of such 
journies and investigations tend only to an increase of our geogra- 
phigal knowledge, they would even then be most valuable: but to 
suppose that the consrquences of this intercourse between intelligence 
and ignorance are so limited, is to take a most inadequste view of the 
subject: the confidence inspired by the visits and conduct of a’ single 
-jndividual*, has already opened a communication between Yunan and 

.— Maulmein, and the caravans of China have commenced their annual 
^ visits to the British settlements on the coast: the journey of Captain 
HANNAY will in all probability lead to a similar result between 
Assam and the northern districts of Yunan ; and the time may not be 
very distant, when British merchants located at Bamo, will, by their 
superior energy and resources, extend its now restricted trade to sur- 

J — rounding countries, and pave the way for ameliorating the condition 















- and enlightening the ignorance of their numerous inhabitants. = ^. 
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The subject selected for this month's illustration is a slab of dark 
marked No. 6 in the Society's museum, Nothing is there re- 

d of its origin; but the character in which it 18 cut, (as may be 
cmm n XVIL) is the same as that 
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rock, publisHed in Sriruine’s memoir on Cuttack (As. Res. XV.) In 

doing this, he came most unexpectedly upon a number of highly curi- 

ous ancient temples and inscriptions, of which he hastened to make" 
drawings aud facsimiles. He found himself impeded and foiled by 

the bráhmans of the spot, who even went so far as to abstract one of 

the copies which had cost him the most labour. Upon seeking the 

cause of so unusual a want of courtesy, the priests told him how 

their images and relics had been carried off by former antiquaries, 

aud pointed out whence the commemorative slab had been actually 

cut out from the temples of Ananda Busu deva at Bhubaneswar by a 
late Colonel Sahib. The dimensions of the slab and the subject 
of invocation tallied so exactly with the inscription translated by 
Captain MARSHALL, that Lieut. Kirroe wrote to me on the subject, 

and on referring to the list of donations at the end of the, ele- 

venth volume of Researches, I find General STEWART set down as 
the donor of ''two slabs with inscriptions from Bhubaneswar in 

Orissa." 

There was nothing in the first of the two whence we could guess its 
Jocality; the person noted as the founder of the temple being a pri- 
vate individual, named BHATTA SRi' BHavA-DEVA ; but in the slab, now 
confidently conjectured to be its companion, we have a rája's name 
and ancestry which ought to afford a better clue. 

This king appears in the 15th verse as ANIYANKA Buiwa, the 
brother of ** an excellent man" who had come to the throne through 
marriage with SURAMA’, the daughter of AHIRAMA, whose parentage 
is nameless, and recorded only as ‘‘ the ornament of their race." 

On referring to SriRLiNo's catalogue of the princes of Orissa* 
we find this very person, under the hame of ANANGA Burm Deo, 
ascending the Gajapati throne, out of the direct line, in 1174 À D 
He wns one of the most illustrious princes of the Gangavansa line, 
the Firoz of his day, for the number and variety of the public works 
he erected. * Having unfortunately incurred the guilt of killing a 
bráhman, motives of superstition prompted him to construct nume- 
rous temples as an expiation for his offence ;" and probably this of 
Bhubaneswara was one of them. The date of rája ANANGA Buia also 
rees closely with what was assumed from the style of the alphabet 
the “Samvat 32” of the Hasu-deva slab. It will hence become 

a question, whether these figures are, in all cases, to be referred to a 
: Cuttack er or whether the same Deva-Nágari* alphabet was in use 
- ६१००५ ० 4७ 





| © See Useful Tables, page 113; or As. Res. XV. 269. 
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from SAekavati* to Benares, Dinajpur, and Orissa, in the 19th century, 
while each prince had then an era of his own. 

^ The writer, UDAYANA, whose poetic style is more than usually 
florid and inflated, is, I am told by the pandits, an author of a work 
on logic entitled the sarg fa kusamánjali, which is in much repute 
in the schools. We have a copy in the Society's library. 

I am once more indebted to the Reverend Mr. Yates for under- 
taking the translation of this very lengthy document. It was 
previously transcribed without difficulty by the Society's pandit. 
The only letter which was remarked as unusual in form, is the X 
of xfa, at the end of the fourth line of the lithograph. It bears a 
strong resemblance to the corresponding letter of the Amaravati and 
more southern alphabets. i 

I aannot conclude these preliminary remarks without animadverting 
upon the ruthless spoliation which is often carried on byMsoidisant 
antiquaries, to the glirect perversion of the true object of research — 
the preservation of ancient monuments, and their employment to 
elucidate the history of the country. The facts told by these two 
Bhubaneswara stones were utterly unintelligible, until accident pointed 
out whence they had come—and the local history of the temples was 
or would have been equally lost in another generation. It is to be 
hoped therefore that the Asiatic Society will hasten to restore them 
o their former positions. Such an act will contribute tenfold to the 
true objects of our institution by the confidence it will inspire in the 
minds of the people who now watch our explorers with jealousy, and 
withhold valuable information, lest it should only yield to fresh acts of 
plunder and demolitionT. 


Transcript in modern Deva-Nagart. 
नमः fara) विद्युतूपमिकूलभाललाचन शिखिज्वालागलत्स्वाम्टत 
खोातःस्पर्णनजीविताः इवशिरःभ्रेणीः शिवे sata | रको राज्डरनकता- 
कुत इति चासादिव wen Dus: सान्द्रजटाटबीसुरससिदुर्गात्षितः 


प्रादु वः॥ ९ H 


* See the Harsha inscription, in nearly the same character, Vol. 
Society has de- 












+ Since writing the above, 1 am happy to perceive that the 
termined on the immediate restitution of the two slabs through Lieut. Krr 
who has been requested ४० explain thet their removal was the act of an in 
vidual, and would never have had their sanction, unless they had been assurer 
that the objects were going to decay, or held in no estimation where they 
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avd ललाठतटनेचपटस्थ गव्बात्खब्बीकरेति जगदित्यमिधाय 
WA | यः साभ्यरूयमकरोचरुरेटच्तकिलच्शॉ जीयात्स aaa 
मंनिवृन्द्वन्द्यः ॥ = ॥ 

aa true: समजनिजगतोमण्डनः पणिष्ठतानां मान्यः पुणस्खेक- 
धाम 'पतिबलजलधिच्वाभमन्याचलयज्यीः | STAT सत्कन्तिवल्गीवल[य- 
'लव सुधा मण्डलच्ड ण्ड रू (aeu isi जामि रूर ग्लपितर्िपु य wn रवो दार 
दवः ॥ ३ ॥ | 

सम जनि निजवंशात्तसलच्छीरुलच्झोक त लिखिलविरेरधिस्पूच्न दम्भाधि 
रुस्मात्‌ । दलिलललितमस्लीकी त्ति वल्ली वितानप्रस्टतहसितचन्द्रेः मूलदेवः 
कृतोन्हः॥ 8 ॥ ap AiG 

तस्मात पुण्येकराऐेरभवदच्दिरमा नाम धाम स्तुतौनामारामः साम 





नीतेरूपस्िमितय जःपूर चन्द्रो दया डिः | यस्थाय्यदानधम्मात्सवजनित 1 


महेोत्साइकाले चिले।कप्मासादाओे स्फुरन्ति स्फुरुृदमलयफ्रेविजय- 
न्त्या जयन्त्यः | ४ ॥ 

तस्मानैकस॒तादभूवतुस्पानज्नाथादिवेन्दुअये। Vea नाम 
WXWISdI च साथोङ्कया। रकः च्यातलमण्डनाय सकलाधारस्त्तथा- 
न्याजगल्दारिबज्वरूनाशनाय जगतोचिन्तामणिस्थीरभूत्‌॥ é ॥ 

नतन्टपतिकिरीटकेोटठिर्ल्लद्युतिपद पीट शयालुपादपञ्भः। aA 
रूुजनिजानिवशचुड़ामणिरुशिमादिगुरेन SET ॥ १७ ॥ 
याच्रावाजिखुरुप्रक्वारविसरङ्ूलीसमुडहे स्फुरत्तज्ञाभास्करुमण्डल 





त्तितिभुजञामस्तङ्गते fait) यं संग्रामग्टक्षादरोध विजयस्मीः ae. 


माशासखीबन्दे भिन्नग जेन्त्रमेल्तिकवती भूयो भिस्त गता ॥ = | 
Rare gage faq भवतां दुर्भिच्तमा यास्यति स्फीतं किं सलु स- 
दः पलभुजां स्वगाय सन्नहते | यस्येति अतिमाकलस्थ समरे (iw 
वीरदिघाम्बस्तरेः परिपूरयन्ति परितः Far कुझूलेकत्करान्‌ ॥ € ॥ 
तस्मिन पुरुन्दरपुरीतिलकायमाने दाने सखन्नतमतिस्तन यस्तदी | 
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_ साम्त्राज्यभारबहनेकधुरीणचाञः  श्ीराजर।जन्टपतिः e fet शशास 
ted fu 
5 यस्याद्य दाजिराजीखर शिखर भरच्तस्सभ चक्रसप्प ड लीजालावकीशं 
जिद्शपुरसरिद्धूरिपल्ञे विलस्नं। नीरुक्जीड़्ानिमच्ञत्सुरपतिकरि णं 
व्याकुलाः ART Yat MEYAR करतलमपरे ALERTA- 
. यान्ति ॥ १५१ ॥ 
ufa यदि aramea: इञ्रसाथ स्तलितचउस्भिजेन vns 
न aa) कथमि कलिकाल कल्पितानल्पपापध्रणयिनि urzetz: 
स्वळ॒रस्यान्दिवि स्यात्‌ ॥ १२ ॥ 
- येनोषा ,पुरुक्षोत्तमेन सरुमादेवी रमेवार्थता नास्नाटन्तः्पुर सुन्दरी 
जनशिरोरुत्नाङ्करओरियं | ware तुलाः प्रियेण सहसा uai 
` शलान्ददाबे q: स्फीततराधर्ार्थिभिरचो जातार्थिनी केवलं ॥ १३ ॥ 
ee नरेन्हतिलकः कलिकालकल्पशाखासखेघमनुभूय fae 
> स राजा। Fanaa मनजराजनतांक्रिय॒म्मं राज्येरमि्थिक्तमकरो- 
द्‌नियङ्कभीमं ॥ १४ | 
स आऔमाननियङ्गभीमन्टपतिः साम्त्राज्यलचष्यीपतिः प्रत्यर्थिच्तिति- 
पालमेसलितिलकस्त्यक्ता रिकान्तालकः। सम्माप्येव समुद्रम्‌ ड्रितमच्षीचकां 
करायस्फरचक्र शक पराकम* समक राडा ==: amq ॥ qu ll 
; — X inis fame कुम्मे धरणीभारः स तुच्छा महान्‌ जानासि 
चिकलिङ्गनाययशसा ख्यातं न जाने wa! cate विजयप्रयाण 
रसिके - घेछत्तर ङ्गच्तरच्ञाभाळूलरजे।भिरम्बरमगादद्खग QAAE 


rà» 





























um arene ; t IT सङ्गरुनीरधेः स्फुरुदसिव्यालन्दभाखडू जा मम्याडहरसती- 
"i cect सोरियं। अस्मिन्नेव नसशाधिनाथतिजक 
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उंद्यद्दिग्विजयार्थसाधनविधोा गङ्गन्वयच्याभेजान्द्व्यास्त्रं ware 
ताटधिकतरुः सेन्यात्सणके2भवत्‌। teaa wa faaan 
च्तताश्च्तस्त्कोलालें।घविनिम्मितासथममहाग्भे।शिनेयाःम्भातन्‍निधिः ॥ २८ ॥ 

लच्झोटेव्याः पतिरयमसेटनेन चक्र वलिदिट' गोपालस्य Duc eed 
सर्व्वकार्थ्य/च्यृताटसे[। विश्वकसेने7 धरणिस्यमप्युद्धता येन मझा 
afar जन्मन्यपि स॒चस्लिस्ख faenum ॥ ६८ d 

यद्ानविगलदारिमावळका भूतमाढका । सस्यसम्पत्तिसम्भ।स्दीन 
ोनाटभवन्मची ॥ २०॥ 

केलासा दहिमचलस्तनतट व्यास ङ्कि मन्दाकिनी हारशरीर्यद्कीत्ति रस्य 
तिलकं चन्द्रं कलङ्गाशयात्‌॥ ज्यात्स्राासमखी पयोधिरसना quta 
नात्यजत कायं स्यादिह चन्द्रशं खरपदारुछा म्टड़ानीपैतिः ॥ २२ H 


भक्ति पकस रा स॒ सूद विलसन्मे लिस्थर en Ur लीच्छा याउाक् धनः रूफ रत्य ' 


दलसत म्श्घेश्वरस्थामना | उडन्नत्याटपरपरव्वंते बज्डतरुदव्यर्‍्ययं sss 
प्रासादो रुचितः स॒धाच्छविदसत्केलास $ sg: ॥ २२ ॥ 

quits: ससुरालया छरिखस्च्त॒स्ञ्च yar गि(रिवारुण्या परिचन्नि 
ता2स्तशिखरा मान्यः स NANE) इत्यद्यापि पराम्रघन्नवनवस्थानं 
-चलन्मन्द्रि] agen शिलोच्चयं VEA प्राप्ताटनवद्यं शिवः ॥ २३ d 

xw विज्ञयिना आ्ाकारश्रीम्मं छापलनिम्मिंता जलश्चरगती रुत्युन्नत्या 
निरेोजुमिवाज्ता। कखिजलनिघेम्मंव्यादालीभयादिव तस्य वे शरणम 
विश्वमे! aa जिनेत्रस॒ुस्च्तया ॥ २.४ ॥ 


अेत्राञ्चनतरुलिमा y: e. 
“यासां नेचा! विश्वश्येक मन्ललः पादन्‍्धयासस्तिभुवद्म्नऋत्धिस्त 


aid खंविधते। cera वलयमशिभिनिमिता2यन्नदी पास्तस्मे cat 
स्त्रिपर्जयिने तेन तास्ता म्यगाच्छः॥ २५ ॥ 
**उपवनमध चक्रे तन मेघेत्वरस्थ स्फर्ितकुख॒ मर शख्रेणिचन्द्रातपञ्ति | 
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यञ्च जयनी । मुनेः qaa स्फटिकप {ट ताच्तावलिरियं 'वसन्तोच्यन्मत्त 
द्िपशिरुसि नच्तचविततिः | २७ ॥ 

Bae अरदम्बरात्सरसरित्तायाच पायापहं गम्भीरन्नयशालिनेाथि 
हृदयात Nag wa waere स॒धारसादपि सरो वारान्निधेः 
सोाद्रुन्तेनास्वानि नस्शश्वरप्रणयिना मेघेश्वरस्यालये m 

व्यानन्देकनिकेतनं नयनयोः शस्बन्मनःकैर वंज्योत्स्नाघः खल firg 
कर्म निमुणव्यापार्वेद्रध्य भूः | सीअयासभयातिभांतजनतासेन्दय्य 
दुग्गालयो मार्गो: कीत्ति विज्टम्भणस्य जयिना प्रेतत्तम्भिता मण्डपः | Re ॥ 

aut शालामालाः ufu ufa तड़ागाः प्रति u£ wir सम्पू्णा' 
प्रतिसरग्टदं यस्य विमलाः। मठा बेदादीनां डिजपुररविद्दाराः प्रति 
feat विराजन्ते सचाण्यपि च परितः सेतुनिवद्धाः ॥ ३० ॥ 

च्याराट्त्रछ्मपर॑ व्यदस्पतिपुरुस्पर्डि स्मरारेः aera विश्युमलि 
स्फरद्विजबरस्ामाय धम्मेत्मने | दत्तं तेन मुदा सदादितमखप्रारब्ध 
अमध्वजस्पर्जड्वमचयेन यच स कलिव्यालः समत्सायते॥ ३९ ॥ 

तं प्रत्यतिछहिजराजपज्यः प्रासादमीशस्य सनन्द्कर्भरीक खदने 
नान्वित रख विष्णुराचार्य्येराजः सएयक न विष्णाः ॥ २२.॥ . 

उद्यनकचिस्तस्यादे शात्म्रशस्तिविलासिनीं सुललितप zara: wate 

दग्धसनोहरूां । ध्वनिभिरुनिशं wam ञ्जषामलङ्कातिहारिणीमतिर- 

सतया प्राय्यायातां परसाधितवानिमां॥ ३३ ॥ 

यावत च्यारख्रास॒धांश्र धरुशिफणिपती यावद्म्भेजलखचन्यो याव 

अद्यावच र्क्राहिमधरुणिधंरेग यावदेवागेवार्मी । वागथा याबदस्मिखर 

मनकसता2देतरुपेण लाके तावत प्रासादकीत्ती चिभुवनकुइर राज- 

तामस्य नित्यं ॥ ३९॥ 

ait) दिशि धवलशीरतनयः स चन्द्रधवलः प्रशस्तिमिद् wii 
o सरत्नाक्तरमालाभिर्लिलेख मेधेशश्वर दारे ॥ ३५ ॥ 

रूचधारः शिवकरैः सद॒त्तामच्तरावलीं | निचखान शिलापट्टे मुक्ता 

_  फलनिभामिछ ॥ ३६ ॥ Ft c | 


= 








> 
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TT Translation by the Rev. Wm. YATES. 

I. Salutation to SuivA. The row of skulls (on Ka'tr) are dancing over 
Surva”, being made alive by the stream of nectar flowing from the bright 
flume of the eye in his shining forehead. Seeing this, the moon thinking 
one Ráhu had become many, took refuge in the fortress of Gangd amidst 
the wood of Surva’s thick hair: may that moon preserve you 

2. “Who is this that from the pride of the eye in his forehead 
subdues all the world?” May that Gautama, the chief of sages, who in 
thus addressing Sarva with detraction, transferred the brightness of his 
eye into his own foot, live for ever. 

3. The prince of his family was the ornament of the world which is 
the birth-place of all, revered by the learned, the seat of virtue, and glori- 
ous as the mountain that churned the mighty ocean. He was glorious: 
the whole earth was overspread with the creeper of his fame, and he was 
the eradicator of the white lily of his enemies’ glory, which was withered 
by his powerful rays. 

4. He was the ornament of all his race ; by him the,boisterous host of 
all opposers was defeated. Hence he outshone the moon, and laid the 
beautiful spreading creeper of his jssmine-like fame prostrate in the * 
dust. He was the first and chief of all. 

5. From this source of virtue sprung AnrtAMA, worthy of praise, the 
possessor of ethical skill, who by his unbounded glory was like the moun- 
tain on which the full moon rises. When he exerted himself in the virtue 
of liberality, the triumphant banners of his pure and shining honor were 
resplendent before the palaces of the three worlds. 

6. From Anupama were born two individuals, a son and a daughter, 
like the moon and Laxsu»xi from the sea, and they were fitly named 
SwAPNESWARA and Surama’. The one, as an ornament of the world, was 
the possessor of all virtues ; and the other, as the destroyer of the disease 
poverty, was like the goddess of wealth, — * 

7. He became the glory of his race, and, like Sativa, distinguished by 

dless good qualities. His lotus-like feet rested on a footstool enlight- 
ened by gems in the crowns of prostrate kings. 

8. When the disk of the glorious sun was shining on ——— se 
excited by the hoofs of his galloping steeds, and setting to opp 
then fortune accompanied with companions from all sides, and adorned 
with the pearls of elephants slain, met him in the midst of the field of 
battle according to appointment. 

9. “Hol ye young and aged, shall famine ever come to you? am I 
prepared to offer sacrifice only for the gratification of the eaters of flesh ?” 
Hearing these his words, the evil spirits around filled all their granaries 
with the nemies slain in battle, | 


e SHIVA is here supposed to be prostrate and KA’Li’ standing on his breast. 
He hus three eyes, one in bis forehead with the crescent of the moon. 
2 P ' 


f dust 














." 
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10. From him who resembled INDRA, was born a generows son possess. 
ed of an arm strong enough to sustain the weight of universal govérnment. 
This glorious monarch, Sri’ RAJARAJA, then governed the world. 

11. The servants of InnprRa were all confused, one laving hold on the 
tail and another on the proboscis, were dragging on shore his elephant, 
which, while sporting in the water, had fallen into the mud that had been 
collected in the heavenly river from the abundant dust raised by the hoofs 
of the spirited steeds of this king. ^ 

19. If so many enemies had not indeed been constantly killed in battle: 
by this king having an arm like Visunu, then, in this iron age, in which 
wickedness so much abounds, how could Bransa’ have formed so many 
gods* ? 

13. Surasa’, which is another word for the goddess Rasta’ or Laksnai, 
and who was also called ANTAPPURA-SUNDARYI, was the glory of all jewels. 
She, assimilating quickly with the excellent man whom she married, gave 
away mountains of gold, and became renowned, and the sole envy of 
kings. . š 

14. This distinguished king, after enjoying for a long period all the 
plensures of the Kali-yuga or iron age, and becoming old, anointed to the - 
kingly office, his younger brother As1YAska-Bni'ua, at whose feet other 
kings bowed. 

15. This AwrvaNKA-BníMwA was a renowned monarch, a famous emper- 
or, the supreme ruler over opposing kings, who yet did not seize upon their 
wives. This moon of men, with strength like Inpra‘s, having obtained 
the sea-girt circle of the earth, soon made it like the circular diseus held 

i d. 
E e — — AwAwTAT, what say you? The great weight sustained by the 
tortoise you know is insignificant, but the weight sustained by the glory 
of the king of the three Kalingas I know not. Hear this ! When this 
king delights to go forth to victory, half the earth rises to heaven in the 
form of dust excited by the strokes of the hoofs of his fleet steeds, ) 

17. Fortune herself springing from the sea of contest, holding in her 
Banda sword bright as the king of serpents, and desiring the love of many, 
like the faithless woman produced by the mountain Mandara, remains 

Tee con n Ath this renowned king: the proof of which is furnished in 

— a at the moon of his fame is still always shining. 

— 18. Like the famous SWAPNESWARA, he went forth to complete the 
of the world, and was himself alone greater than the complete 


n armies of the kings descended from GANGA with all their bright weapons. 








d: in these words, the 
- š osed that those who die in battle are save 
ë a पुसत तक as bclieved by the Greeks nnd Romans, is distinctly el 
| (+ Ananta is the sefpent on whose head the carth is supposed to rest : supe 
| "i tortoise that bears the earth, —— š | 
i go ha mcus and Lakshmi or fortune are supposed to have been produced by the 
—— the churning of the ocean, and to bave a common origin and end. 
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was the fivine treasury of justice, and formed a new ocean by the 

a de 9९ flowing from the foes sluin by his bright arms. 

I e 19. He was the lord of Lakshmi ; the opposer of Balt; the beloved 
jend of the herdsmen ; the never-failing fne in all his undertakings ; the 
Fishwaksena by whom the deluged world was raised; and the real Pish- 
wanbhara by his virtuous deeds in life. 

20, The earth, the mother of all creatures, was nourished by the 
streams of his benevolence, and enriclied with abundance of corn and 
wealth. | 

91. If his fame is bright asthe necklace-like river Mandikinf, where 
united with the breast of the Hai/dsa and FHimélaya mountains, then where 
is Sarva, ascending to the top of the Chandra-shikhara mountain, if he 
does not remove the stains from that moon, whose smiling face is bright 
with light as tlie white jasmine or froth of the ocean? 

99, This other great mountain Naildsa, abounding with pure nectar, 
was made a palace by Saiva’s expending the wealth of this Inpra-like 
king, whose feet were rendered glorious by the rainbew, ow reflection of 
the rays from the gems on the heads of the obedient Surs and Asurs. 

23. Sumeru, with the residence of the gods, was injured by the hoofs 
of this king’s horses, also the eastern mountains, and the western peaks 
were touched by Faranit: so the venerable Smiva, seeking after fresh 
places, nnd having no settled temple, at last gained, with the king of 

रू Lanká, this unparalleled mountainous habitation. 

24. By this victorious one inclosures were formed so high as to ob. 
struct by their elevation the movements of the clouds. And here virtue 
by Sniva's interposition, for fear of the aggression of the sea of wicked- 
ness, took refuge. | | 

95. The women, the glance of whose eyes was all-subduing as a man- 
tra, and the motion of whose feet made the three worlds motionless ; and 
whose lamp or light was formed by their,bracelets and jewels when they 
began to dance—these deer-eyed ones were given by this king to SHIVA, 

26, By him a garden was made like IxpnA's, shining bright with the 
farina from the full-blown flowers, and constantly watered by the distilla- 
tion of the juice of flowers, as by the sportive engine of Ka'uaAnEvAT. 

97. The star-like marks on the heads of the — — Lr m — 
in the spring, are nothing more than the dice spots of the sly 90.4 3 A 
set in crystal. ‘There the white is made triumphant by the humming 

‘Pees covered with farina from the scattered flowers, which are the pearls 
of the necklace of the wood. 


“te 





= This and the following are metaphors: the meaning is, that he was like the ` 


persons mentione —E क्रि + TAS 
+ Varanl means the western horizon, and also spirituods liquor, by the touch of 


TIT hing is defiled. < 
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28. By this kind an immense: pond was cut near his IxpRA-like- 
palace. It was in size the.sea ; its water was clearer than the ñuti m. ^ 
nal sky, more purifying than the waters of the Ganges, more deep han ` 
the heart of the profound casuist, more cold than the ráys of the moon 
and more delicioüs to the taste than nectar, , | 

29. By this victorious one an open temple was built and it was the a 
delight of the eyes ; the moon.light of the white lily, the mind : the splen- 

did workshop of the celestial artist VfenwAKARXA, the beautiful fort of» 

those afraid of being seized by heat, and the way of him who covets fame * 
0. Houses with water were on every road, tanks in every city, lamps ` 
full and splendid ia every temple; sheds fur reading the Vedas, &c, J 
every direction, the ornaments of the bréliman cities, Sacrifices too 
bridges were conspicuous in all directions, P 

31. By him was given withepleasure to the preserving bráhmans, for ~ 
residence, a city of BnaunwaA', one nearly equal of VnuisnaspATI, and one of ” 
Suivayand one of the venerable Visusv. | There the serpent wickedness 
was withéreg by the crackling smoke, the sign of sacrifices commenced. ~. I 

32. 'ThefamousSANANDAKA, the most venerable of brahmuns, remained | 
n near this pálace. This chief of teachers wasin appearance like Visust, 
and differed nothing from him 
: 33. The poet UnAyANA, by the king's command, wrote this (eulogy) 

& which resembles a fine woman, always charming’ in the motions of her | 
handsome feet, with harmonious sounds in her throat, adorned-with oinn- 
ments, and coming with pleasure to my resting place — 

34. As long as the moon and its rays, the earth and its supporter, the 
lotus and Lakshmi, Gangá, and the supporter of Zfimá/aya, the sea and a 
Í waves, words and their meaning, abide together in the world so long 
OS palace ` Pm fame of this king will ever shine through the three worlds: 
—* CHANDRA-DHABAL^, the son of DnAvVALA-DHIVA, WTO 
—— cription on a slab in jewel-like letters over the door ofa 
fA-like king.— 

86. The best artist engrayed these well arranged words, which resem- 

ble pearls, on a stone-slab. — . | ~. ta 
24 px Ru UJ > | Rv. 
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x of the Ancient Coins of Ceylon. By James Priwser, Sec. As. Soc 
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Sanscrit, but neither with the aid of modern nor ancient alphabets 
could the sentence be made out. The individual letters seemed to be 
सोद्िलिखिरधेरभ्रवद्‌र पिर अौयकिज्िणाजदजबज्जारि: 5 
Shortly afterwards, among the coins procured for me by KgkA'MAT- 
Aut, another instance of the mixture of legends was discovered (Vol. 
IIT. Pl. XXV. p. 439); and here the name was clearly ओवसखुदेबव Srí 
Vasudeva, either denoting the god KRISHNA, or the Indian monarch 
of that name alluded to in the Persian histories. Mr. Masson's last 
memoir containing one or two coins of the same class, led to a fresh 
scrutiny of our respective cabinets, whence with Capt. CUNNINGHAM'’S 
aid I have now assembled a tolerable group of Indo-Sassanian speci- 
mens, for inspection at least, though it will be difficult to say much 
about them 2 
The distinctive characters of the Sassanian or Parthian coins are, 
the fire-altar reverse, the peculiar head-dress of the king with flowing 
fillets,— sometimes the latter attached to the shoulders, ~and a legend 
in the Pehlevi character. There is, however, as Mr. Masson has 
pointed out in a memoir published in this Journal*, a marked 
difference between our coins, (called bv Top “ of a Parthian dynasty 
unknown to history,” and the genuine series of Persia proper. 
Sassanian coins, of the type common to Persia, are never found at 
Beghram, according to Masson, although they are brought for sale in 
abundance to the bazar of Cdbul. Two exceptions, however, are 
noted,—one, an extensive series: of small copper coins having a 
crowned head on the obverse, with a name in the same character as 
that on fig. 3, greatly resembling the corrupted Greek of the dete- 
riorated Nanorao group—the commonest inscription can be exactly 
represented by the English type poSopo- One of this group, sup- 
posed by Mr. Masson to bear the Bamidn name, was depicted in his 
note on the antiquities of that place in Vol. V. On the reverse of 
all these is the fire-altar without supporters, ** demonstrating, at least 
as Mr. Masson writes, ‘‘ that they were adorers of Mit » while." ७ 
from the numbers in which these coins occur at Beghram és uy be 
further inferred that they were current there, and that the sovereigns 
they commemorate ruled there: although the difficulty then presents 
tself to determine at what period to introduce their sway, with the 
mass of Greek and Indo-Scythic coins before us. The coins them- 
selves, however numerous, may be reduced into three series with 
reference to the nature of the head-dress. THe first class bearing a 
helmet, the second a crown with a ball above it, and the third a 
|... * Nete on the Jámian antiquities, vol. V. p. 711. — — — 
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| tripartite UE, surmounted by an arch of jewels. All these head- 
Ei. dresses, it must be remarked, are met with in the regular Sassanians 
of Persia and it may therefore be possible that they were but a 
provincial coinage of the same dvnasty. It was under this impres- 
|... fion that I omitted to engrave the figures of these coins, reserving them 
tz for a Sassanian serics,—although some of them would have served 
remarkably well as the precursors or prototypes of the copper coins 
a! yout to be described in Plate XV 
z . The second exception noted by our countryman at Cábul is the 
L Indo-Sassanian group, figs. 3, 5 and 6, of Plate XIV.  '* The strongly 
-- marked Indian features of the busts, and their plentiful occurrence at 
s ghram, especially of their copper money, prove these princes to 
M. bave ruled here. The heads are remarkable for the bulls' (or buffaloes') 
| skaæls around them,— some having four or five of these ornaments 
I but in general one only surmounts the cap. The legend is in a peculiar 
and unknown tvpg. "The reverse is distinguished by the wheel over 
the heads of the altar defenders.” A great many of the type No. 5 
were extracted from the principal tope of Hiddah near Jelaluba 
F. [rr ol. V. p. 28.) 
— Mr. Masson (J. A. S. Vol. V. 711) refers them to the Kidnidn 
— dynasty of Persian historians, to whom he would also attribute the 
| Bumin antiquitie He cannot of course here allude to the early 
» branch, which includes Cyrus, Cameayses and Darius Hysrapres, for 
it is verye vident that the coins before us cannot equal, much less 
He rpass, in antiquity the celebrated daric archers of Spartan notoriety, 
must rather speak of their far descendants, to whom the present 
= ependent chiefs of Seístan still proudly trace their origin. This 
ace under the name of Tajik claims proprietary right to the soil 
22" ough encroached upon by the Afgháns on all sides, and at Bamidn they 
[d found inhabiting the very caves and temples constructed by their 


el progenitors. 
heaweobable date of these coins then, little more can be conjec- 
tured'than that they were contemporaneous with the Sassanian dynasty 
án Persia, viz. between the third and sixth centuries. Their frequent 
€ — in the Panjab topes, accompanied with the Indo-Scythics 
reek legends, should give them a.c claim to the earlier period 
far as the fire-wors ip is concerned we learn from 8105 8 
de nmadan hist that ** as late as the reign of MASAU'D, son of 
e the 
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The intimate relation between the worshippers of MITHRA add 
the followers of the Vedas, is established by the affinity of the 
language in which the books of Zoroaster are recorded, with the 
Sanskrit. The learned restorer of this ancient text indeed cites some 
reasons for giving priority to the Zend as a language, and he 
finds many occasions of interpreting the verbal obscurities of the 
Vedas from analogies in the latter. I cannot refrain in this place 
from noticing, in allusion to Mr. Masson’s location of the Kaianians, 
a passage in M. BunNour's most elaborate Commentaire sur le Yacna, 
just received from Paris, bearing upon this point, and leading to 
the unexpected conclusion that the Kaianians of Persia and the Sur- 
yavansas of India, are the same, or have a common origin. The 
word kai prefered to so many names (as Kuiumars, Kaikobad, Kai- 
kaous, Kaikhosru, &c.) having the same signification as the Sanskrit 
kavi, @fa, ** the Sun." Against such a hypothesis, however, "M 
BunNovr confesses that the Gujeratí translator of the Yucna, Nerio- 


SINGHA, renders the word uw kai, simply by the Sanscrit equivalent 


for '' king." I give the passage at length, as of first importance in, 


a discussion on A mixed Indo-Sassanian coinage. 

* Je n'ai pu, jusq'a present, determiner si les Kaianiens ou les rois 
dont le nom est precédé de ké (en Zend kavi) sont les rois soleil ou des 
rois descendant du soleil; en d'autres termes, si lè titre de soleil a été joint 
au nom de chacun de ces rois, uniquement pour indiquer la splendure 
de leur puissance, ou bien si le chef de cette dynastie a passé pour de- 
scendre du soleil, et s'il a laissé ce titre à ses successeurs, comme cela 
a eu lieu dans l' Inde pour les Suryavanca. Je ne veux pas ajouter une 
hypothése étymologique aux traditions fabuleuses dont les Parses ont 
mélé l'histoire de ces rois; mais il serait interessant de retrouver là 
forme -Zende du nom du premier des Kaianiens, de Kobdd ०.५३, nom 
dans lequel on decouvrirait peut-être le mot kavi (nom. kavá et kava) 
soleil. Sí Kobdd pouvait signifier “le soleil" ou “ fils du soleil," la 
question que nous posions tout à l'heure serait resolue, et les autres 
Kaianiens n'auraient recu le titre de kavi (ké) que parce que करबला 
les regardait comme issus d'un fils du soleil. Je remarquerat encore, 
sans attacher tontefois beaucoup d' importance à ce rapprochement 
qu'on trouve dans l'histoire heroique de l'Inde plusieurs rois du nom 
de kavi, et notamment un fils de Patyavrata, roid’ Antarvédi. HAMIL- 
ToN dans |’ index de ses Genealogies of the Hindus cité quatre person- 
nages de ce nom, sans parler de deux autres rois, dans le nom 
desquels figure ce méme titre de Kavi*. Enfin M. Rosen a cité un 


* Gen. Hindus, e 77, on trouve dans le Rik et dans le Yadjourvéda, un roi 
nommé Cavasha, (0०८8918005, As. Res. VIII, 399 ;) et ce qui peut faire penser 
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vers extrait d'un hymne du Rigvéda, dans lequel les* mots wvigdm 
kavim, voisins du composé vicpatim, doivent peut-étre se traduire 
plutôt par Aominwn regem que par agricolarum | vatem."—[Commen- 
faire sur le Yacna, chapitre I. p. 455.) | 

_ I now proceed to particularize the coins inserted in my plate. 

a Indo-Sassanian Coins, Plate XIV. 

. Fig. 1, a silver coin in my cabinet of an unique type :—Obverse 
the prince on horse-back, head disproportionate in dimensions. On 
the horse's neck is a flower vase*, which is probably supported by the 
man s left arm; on the margin are some indistinct Pehlevi characters 
and on the field a monogram, resembling the Nágarí letter s. The 
device on the reverse is nearly obliterated. 

Fig. 2, a copper coin, also unique: it escaped my detection among 
a number of old Bokhara Musalmán coins, or it should have appeared 
along with the bull and horseman or Rájpüt series of December, 1835 
It seems to link this curious outline group with the full-faced Sassa- 
nians of VASUDEVA, &c.; for on the border of the obverse are Pehlevi 
letters. "The features of the supposed face are barely admissible as 
such even on tbe lowest estimate of native art. The horse on the 
reverse is more palpable, but it seems more like a toghreh or flourish 
of Persian letters, than ever. It is also reversed in‘ position, and has 

Nágari legend 

The coins of this genus, although we have found them connected 
with Delhi sovereigns and Malwa rájas at one end of the series, 
evidently reach at the other to the bráhmanical rulers of the Panjáb 
` ` MR They are procured much more abundantly 


EE ud 






ce (and on the site of Tarila according to M. Court) 
an in any part of India. Some of them exhibit on their reverse 
style of Arabic now known to belong to the Ghaznavi Sultáns, 
while others agree rather with the Ghori type, and contain known 


names of that dynasty. | — — wa 
„Fig. 37 a silver coin in my cabinet, K. A. Several of the same 
 nafure are depicted by Masson as noticed above. The execution is 
very bold and the preservation equally good. A double blow has, 
however, confused the impression on the reverse. 

The head-dress or helmet is surmounted by the head of a buf- 


in imitation perhaps of MzwaxpEm's elephant trophy. The 
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prince wear? a profusion of pearls and handsome earrings. In 
front of his face is a legend in an unknown character, which can, how- 
ever, be almost exactly represented by Níágari numerals, thus: 
२।४०७९० *. None of the pure Pehlevi is to be seen on either face, 
but on the shoulder in the corner is something like a Nágarí w, which 
is probably an m, not a bhi. The fire-altar of the reverse is remarkable 
from the two wheels or chakras over the officiating priests. We shall 
see more of these again as we descend. 

Fig. 4. is a silver coin in Dr. SwiNEY's possession : it is of inferior 
workmanship, the features beginning to be cut in outline. A dimi- 
nutive figure (female) in front of the face holds a flower or cornuco 
pia :—]ust above can be discerned two small Sanskrit letters YÈ prati 
or prat& ... which suffice to ally the coin with our present group. 

The two succeeding figures are from MaAssox's drawings, somteof 
which have already appeared in lithography. Fig. 5 represents rather 
a numerous class of the same type as fig. 3. The letter of the legend 
is sometimes omitted, and the œ becomes a po ; but without examining 
the coins themselves, it would be unsafe to argue on such differences. 
No. 4 represents a variation of the monogram, it may be an old 
form of xr | 

Fig. 6, is an interesting coin, similar to my Vasudeva, and the Mani- 
&yala coins in some respects, but hardly so far advanced towards Hin- 
duism, inasmuch as the fire-altar is retained, and the full marginal 
legend on both sides is in the unknown character, while the Nagar 
occupies only a secondary place on the field. This name, too, is, as it 
stands in Masson’s drawing, wholly uncertain, with exception of the 
initial Srí Fa It may be agta.. m. 

We now arrive at a class of coins of considerable interest as well 
to the history of India, as to the science of numismatics ; for the gra- 
dual manner in which the nature of their device has been developed 
is as much a matter of curiosity, as the unexpected conclusion to which 
they lead respecting the immediate prevalence of the same Sassanian. ` 
(orignicolist) rule in Upper India, while the foregoing coins only 
prove the mixture of Hinduism with the religion of Bactria. 

Colonel Top has repeated an observation of Dr. CLARKE, the 
traveller, that “by a proper attention to the vestiges of ancient 
superstition, we are sometimes enabled to refer a whole people to their 
original ancestors, with as much, if not more certainty, than by 
observations made upon their language, because the superstition 
is engrafted upon the stock, but the language is liable to change.” 
In some respectsetfie converse of this proposition would be better 

2a | ° 
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suited to the circumstances of India, where we have long had irre- 
fragable proof of the alternate predominance of the Buddhist and 
Bráhmanical faith among people using the same language; and now 
we are obtaining equally strong testimony of the engrafting of the 
fire-worship upon the same local stock. The extensive spread of this 
“worship in the north-west is supported by the traditionary origin of 
the Agnicula or fire-worshipping races, whence were derived some of 
the principal families of the Rajpits.—Indeed, some have imagined 
the whole of the Surya-vansis, or sun-descended, to have been of 
Mithraic origin, and the Zndu-vansís to have been essentially Bud- 
-dhists*. Numismatology will gradually throw light upon all these 
speculations, but at present all we can attempt to elucidate is the 
important fact of another large series of Hindu coins, (namely, that 
bearing the legend चो मदा द्‌ वराचक्ष Srímad ddi varáha,) having directly 
emanated from a Sassanian source. I say another, because the SaurasA- 
tra coins, and tle Chauka-dikas their descendants, have been already 
proved to possess the Sassanian fire-altar for their reverse. The sects 
of the Surya-panthis, and the Mors who are known aes fire-worshippers 
at Benares, have not perhaps received the attention they merit from 
the antiquarian ;—but even now the solar worship has a predomi- 
nance in the Hindu pantheon of most of the Mdrwdr principalities. 
Colonel Top thus describes the observances sacred to this luminary 
at Udayapur (the city of the rising sun) :—* The sun has here univer- 
sal precedence; his portal (Surya-pol) is the chief entrance to the city; 
his name gives dignity to the chief apartment or hal, (Surya-mahal) of 
the palace; and from the balcony of the sun (Surya-gokra) the 
descendant of Ráma shews himself in the dark monsoon as the sun's 
representative, A huge patnted sun of gypsum in high relief with 
gilded rays, adorns the hall of audience, and in front of it is the throne. 
‘As already mentioned, the sacred standard bears his image, as docs 
| that Scythic part of the regalia called the changi, a disc of black felt 
~ or ostrich feathers, with a plate of gold to represent the sun in its 

céntre, borne upon a pole. .The royal parasol is termed Kiraia, in 
allusion to its shape like a ray (carnat) of the orb." Many other 
quotations from the same author might be adduced in proof of the 
i strong Mithraic tinge of Hinduism in modern Rdjputdna —— in f act, 
the Muhammadan historians tell us that the fire-worship in Gujerat 

E s only finally uprooted in the time of ALa-vu’DIN's incursions into 
* lire od: cect Near ein 
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Fifteen ye&rs ago Colonel CAULFIELD sent me two coins dug up at 
Kata, where he was then Resident, which were engraved in Pl. III. of 
the Asiatic Researches, XVII. as fig. 65. It seemed then perfectly 
hopeless to attempt a guess at their nature—but now we can pro- 
nounce precisely the meaning of every rude mark they contain—the 
fire-altar and its attendant priests, and the bust of the prince on the 
obverse. Colonel Sracv's collection has furnished the chief links of 
this investigation, but it is to Captain CuxNINGHAM's examination of it 
and careful analysis of the numerous small silver Varáhas of our several 
cabinets that we are indebted for the knowledge of the balusters, 
parallelograms and dots being all resolvable into the same fire-altar- 
und its attendants. Indeed sg long ago as January 1836, he wrote 
me from Benares his conjectures that this series was descended from 
the Parthian coins. .. 

From the selection he had assorted to trace out and illustrate this 
curious fact, I have been obliged to restrict myself to such as my 
plate would contain; giving the preference to those that exhibit well 
defined letters on some part of the field. I 

Fig. 7, silver. Col. STACY. — Obverse, the Sassanian head in its de- 
generated state, or cut in outline: the hair is represented by a mere 
ball, the ear by a curve, &c.; the two stiffened muslin lappets rise 
from each shoulder as in figs. 3 and 5, and would be utterly unintel- 
ligible but for the light thus afforded. Above the head is the Sanskrit 
*1 (resembling the Gaur or Bengali form) and in front of the mouth 
the letter ñ which is most probably a Wor bh. On the reverse 
of this coin the fire-altar is very discernible, and it is instructive 
to study the configuration of the two supporters, the flame, and the 
altar itself, so as to be able to follow out the subsequent bar- 
barization they were doomed to undergo. Thus in fig. 8 (Col. 
Sracy) they lose a little more :—in 9 (ditto) the two breast dots and 
the curve of the arm separating them from the body are barely 
traceable. In Col. Sracy’s copper coins 11 and 12, the engraver has ` 
collocated the various dots and lines without any regard to their intent 
or symmetry. Then in 13, 14, which are precisely similar to the 
class engraved in figs. 17, 19, 20, Pl. L. vol. IV., the fire altar is 
transformed into a kind of spear-head, or the central shaft taken out and 
supplanted by the old Nágari letter at m; but the side figures, where 
the die permits of it, can still be readilv made out. These general 
remarks will save the necessity of describing the reverse of each coin 
in detail. There are equally grotesque varieties in the contour of the 
face on the obvex#@, which none but an experienced eye could trace: 
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for instance, in figs. 11, 13, and 14, where the eye, npse, lips and 
chin resolve themselves into elementary dots, very like those on the 
Saurashtra coins. 
Fig. 9 has the letters “furs or hwy Sri Ladha . . 

— Fig. 10, a small copper coin belonging to Dr. Swrxey, is in a far 
superior style, with the exception perhaps of an unaccountable sub- 
stitution of the chakra for the head of the attendant at the altar! 
Can thus it denote the Sun himself? There are letters in front of the 
face SYez.... Sri Dat... or some such name. 

In figs. 11 and 12 (which latter gives thelower portion of the same 
die), there are more letters than usual :—enclosed in a circle on the 
cap or crown the letter 47 s ~ then in front of the nose the usual 4}, and 
below it the $ or À of the sare alphabet. 

In the lower series (13, 14,) the shoulders and hand are generally 

क्र a = f 
replaced by letters. On some the context seems to make fay.. Srf 
Vigra (ha) * on others जी ये। .. Sri Yo, and *Ifq.. Sri Pi... Noneare 
complete enough fo give us à cognate name. 

Having conducted this line of Indo-Sassanians down to its amalga- 
mation in the Faráha series of my former plate, we may recede, once 
more, back to the period when the Indian artists could execute a less 
imperfect copy of the Grecian or Sassanian portrait- die. 

-— Figs. 15, 16 of this plate, and 6 of the ensuing one, are types of a 
distinct group of copper coins, plentiful in the Swiney and Sracy 
cabinets. The appendage to the shoulder decides the Sassanian 
origin, and the wheel on the reverse seems to be borrowed. from 
the emblem above the fire-altar. l incline to think it the solar effigy, 
rather than the symbol of a Chakravartti, or ruler of universal domi- 
nion. It is probable that «his common emblem is still preserved 
in the sun of the Ujjain and Indore coins of the present day. "There is 
“the appearance of a letter in front of the face, but ill defined. On the 
opposite side, however, the two large letters under the wheel,are most 
. distinctly HIT, tora, the meaning of which remains a mystery. They 
‘are not in the same alphabet as that of the preceding coins, but of the 
more ancient /dth character which accords so far with the comparative 
superiority of the engraving. i^ ax DECIR. RSET 4 
— x s Plate XV. PE cad ae 
d Figs. l, 2, 2, from Colonel Sracy’s drawings, and 4, 5, from Dr. 
-SwiwmY's coins, are closely allied to the series just described : the 
indian bull only being brought on the reverse, generally with the re- 
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“tention of the chakra under his feet or on his haunches.» The name 
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ble letters; gn fig. 5 they are still more: distinct, औी sx क it may 
possibly be intended for थी महाराजा Sri Mahárájá, leaving us still 
in the dark for a name | 

On the reverse of fig. 4, under.the bull, are the letters सिय बग 
vijaya vag. ..a form that will be found more developed in another 
branch of this curious series below. 

In the next variety, figs. 7 and 8, of which Dr. Swiney boasts the 
largest supply, the Sassanian head is no longer retained, but the 
chakra remains coupled with a kind of cross which may be read as 
the syllable ku of the old alphabet. The bull of the reverse is now 
accompanied by an attendant exactly in the fashion of the inferior 
Kadphises or OKPO group of the Mithraic coins. 

In the succeeding variety, figs. 9, und 10 (Swiney), the chakra 
gives place to the trident (of Sarva ?) and the bull takes an attitude 
of repose à la Nandi. The letters बोदीसग Vidi sagu or Vedesagu are 
bounded by the marginal dots, and must therefore be complete, how- 
ever unintelligible. Were there room for a final y we might con- 
jecturally read विद शग म Videsagupta, *' cherished by foreigners ;' 
which would tally with the notion of a Parthian interloper. 

In fig. LL (which I also engraved in the Kadphises plate of vol. 
III.) the trident has the letters @ iri, as if for trisula. 

In figs. 12 and 13 the symbol is more like the original fire-altar :— 
to the former are adjoined the letters ww, or perhaps 4% Audra, a 
name of SHIVA. 

In figs. 14, 15, (Sracy,) and 16, (SwiwEv,) the standing figure has 
quitted the bull to take the chief post on the obverse—the marginal 
inscription of 14 commences with राज्य and the last letter is स. 

In figs. 17, 18, (Swiney,) the bull isagain replaced by the chakra, 
with two Sanskrit letters षत or @a—sense unknown. 

And now we advance or perhaps it would be more correct to say 

retrograde to a much more satisfactory group, forming as it were à 
link between these Indo-Sassanians, and what have been called the 
Buddhist coins. . 

The specimens of this series, christened the *' cock and bull" by Co- 
lonel Sracy, and first made known by him, were deficient in preserva- 
tion; but Mr. Treogan of Juanpür has since been fortunate enough to 
procure a considerable quantity of various sizes with the epigraph 
beautifully distinct. They were found in company with copper coins 
of the Gurra series, which are in the same style*both as to the letters 
and their horizontal situation in what is called the erergue of western 

pumismatics.  AsePointed out by Mr. TreGsAR, there are three varia- 
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tions in the reading On 20 -and.the coin below*it; सत्यमित 
Satya mitasa. On the fine coins. figs. 21, 22; wufaqu Saya mitasa 
And on Nos..19, 33, 24 and 25 ; faaagfaars Vijaya mitasa. The varia- 


ble portion of these, satya, — aud vijaya, cnet evidently epithets, the 










perfect, the ps he victori $e : ü they are ap- 
plied, mitasa, whether of a person or thing, is unfortunately only open to 
conjecture. From the analogy, e okro ७७, and the evident descent 
that has been. traced in these plates to a Mithra igin, I feel strongly 

1 * mitra true, the victorious 
uso the signification. *' ally," if it be 








sun," the Mithras.—Mib j hasa t 






preferred to confine the title ofa mundane ruler. . 

If the possessive termination be. not made out, the terminal s may 
possibly be used in place ofte visarga, i> 

In figure 22, the trilingual symbol brings us directly to the extensive 
and oldest of our — | wee 61 se we have, thanks to Mr. Tre- 
GEAR and Col. ST x fill another plate or two, but they 
must be kept distin bile to — the present plate more consis- 


27, two small silver coins found by 
Capt. Burnes nt old Miu Raipár in Cutch, having Sassanian 
heads, and reverses res pecti vely corresponding to figs. 7 and 12. 
The little copper piece 28, from the same place, has the Nagari 
letters चो भीम्‌ rt Bhima ; the last letter uncertain. indi 
To balance these I have selected three copper coins of Dr. SwINEY's 
store, on account of their having the chakra or the bull for obverse 
On No. 31 we can read the titles 41... WwIxTSI Srí . . . MaAdrája ; 
the name as usual provokingly obscure! Dr. S. reads it ganapati. 
Plate XX. Ceylon Coins 
After wading through the doubtful maze of obscurity exemplified by 
the foregoing coins, where we have almost in vain sought a feeble 
landmark to guide us even as to the race or the country whence 
they sprung, it is quite a relief to fall ùpon a series of coins possess- 
ed of their true and legitimate value as unequivocal evidence of the 
truth of history a N 
The peculiàr coins of ancient Ceylon have been long known to 
| nave been eg 'equently described and depicted in books, 
ters they bear identified as Deva-Nágarí, but little more. 
| Wins ILSON, as will be seen below, were = 
regard to them, and so might we all have remain 
TurNoun published his Epit of the fr ist k IV. 
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ing the reading Srí Mayatraya Malla, I remarked that, although princes 
of this family name were common in Nepal, 1 could find none in the 
Ceylon list to correspond. This observation elicited the following 
note from Mr. TunNoun, which in justice to his sagacious and correct 
prediction ought to have been published long ago., | 

“ Note on Hindu Coin, fig. 22, of Pl. L. vol. I V.—I n your valuable 
paper in the Dec. Journal, on Hindu Coins, you say that the name of 
Malla does not appear in my Catalogue. He is doubtless identical 
, with Sahassa Mallowa in my epitome published in thg 8 Almanac of 
1533 In the translation No. 6 of the inscription published in 1834 
you will also find him called Sahasa Malla. ‘That inscription contains 
a date,. which led to an important correction in my chronological table 
explained at page 176. He commeneed his reign in. A. D. 1200 
His being a member of the Kalinga royal family—his boastful visits 
to India :—and Dambodinia (which you have called Dipaldinna) Be- 
coming the capital in about 30 years after his reign, where the for- 
mer similar coins were found —all tend to she that the coin in 
question may be safely given to him. You will observe also by the 
inscription that his title was Sirri Sangaba Kalinga Wijaya bahu, 
surnamed Sahasa Malla I 

Kandy, 17th March, 1836 GroRGE Tunnovr.” 

There was no other Malla in the list, and therefore the assignment 
was probable, but I laid little stress on it from the total variance of 
the rest of the name. In August, 1836, Captain Orp, of Candy, sent 
me impressions of the coins he had " and pointed out that 
the first letter of the third line was not formed like # but open like € 
To pursue the train of small causes leading to an important result, 
when lithographing the Delhi inscriptiqn of the lOth century in vol 
V. page 726, the very first letter * struck me as rgsembling in the 
squareness of its form, 1] the Cey/onese letter I had before mistaken 
for uy. The enigma was thus in a moment solved, and every subse- 
quent reading, (for coins of this prince ure exceedingly common com- 
pared with others,) has confirmed the reading laqizaans Sri. mat 
Sdhusa Malla, in accordance with Mr. TumwNoun's conjecture. In 
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possession, kindly transmitted the coins themselves, allowing me- to 
retain the duplicates. Mr. Turnour also generously presented me 
some coins lately dug up in the ruins of the old city of Montollee by 
Mr, Garronp, Assistant Surveyor General. So that, including the 
gold. coin sent me six years ago by Sir W. Horron himself, and the 
coins in the Society's Cabinets from Dipaldinna (which are of the same 
class precisely), I am now in a condition to issue a full plate of this 
type, preserving a degree of chronological order in their arrangement. 
The device on all these coins is the same ; a rude standing figure or 
rája on the obverse, holding a flower in the left hand, and an instrument 
of warfare in the right. The skirts of the dress are rudely depicted 
on either side of the body, and the fold of the dhotf falls: between 
his legs, which being taken fbr a tail, has led some to call him Haxc- 
MÁN, but I think without reason : there are 5 dots and a flower to the 
right On the reverse the same figure is more rudely depicted in a 
Sitting attifude.e The mode of expressing the face is altogether 
unique in the history of perverted art. 
- fig. 1, the gold coin sent me by Sir W. Horton, has the inscrip- 
tion चो wisq Srí Lank?swara on the side of the seated raja. 
This name 1 presume to be the minister Lokaiswara of Mr. Tur- 
ovm's table, who usurped the throne during the Sholean subjection 
án the eleventh century, (A. D. 1060 ;) but he is not included among 
the regular sovereigns, and the coin may therefore belong to another 
 msurper of the same name who drove out the queen Lir&vari' in A. D 
1215, and reigned for a year. The Ceylon ministers seem partial to 
the name: one is called LANKANATH 
~ Fig. 2, a copper coin, copied from MARSDEN, but found also in 
Mr. Lizam's drawings, though I have not seen the actual coin. The 
name is आओ faq are Sri Vijaya báhu. (MARSDEN makes the last 
word गड्‌ gada, erroneously.) taqsa LN " 
.. There are several princes in the list of this name: the first and 
celebrated was proclaimed in his infancy in the interregnum 
above alluded to, A, D. 1071, and reigned for fifty years. He exp 
| Jed the Sholians from the island and re-established the Buddhist supre- 
A — macy. 7 
| 3, a copper coin, given to me by Capt. On». One is engraved 
cct tn and is doubtingly interpreted Sri Ráma ndth by 
, Winsow. From many examples, however, it is clearly जी पराक्रसवाक 
Sri Parákram« bah The first of this name was crowned at Pollonna- 
rowe; A. D..1153, and sustained: for 33 years the most martial ent ere 
ad reign in “aa ins le eA 
P. Yad mona su लके. AS ' | 
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Fig. 4. Argong the coins dug up at Montollee were several small ones 
of the same prince. Sri Parákrama báhu fills the field of the reverse. 

Fig. 5. This coin, one of the new acquisitions, has the name जी <rt 
प्लीमावती ‘rf Rdja Lildvatt, another celebrated person in Singhalese 
history. She was the widow of the PARÁKRAMA just named; married 
Kirti, the minister of one of his successors, not of the royal line, who 
was put aside, and the kingdom governed in her name from A. D. 
1202 until she was deposed by SAHASA Marra. She was twice after- 
wards restored. 

Fig. 6, of Sri mat Sdhasa Malla, has already been described. The 
date assigned to this prince in the table is 1205 A. D. or 1748 
A. B.; a date confirmed by a rock inscription at Pollonarowe, trans- 
lated and published in the Ceylon Almanac for 1834, page 190. He 
again was deposed by his minister INikaNGA, and was succeeged 
in 1213 by 

Fig. 7, थी षम्माश्ाकदूव Srí Dharma Asoka deva, a*prince of a very 
imposing Buddhistic name, who was placed on the throne at the age 
of three months, but of whom nothing further is said. The portrait- 
would lead us to suppose him of mature age. 

Fig. 8. We here pass over a period of turbulence and continual inva- 
sions from Chola, Pandia and Kalinga, and arrive at a coin of सhभमवानेक 
बाऊ Srí Bhawdneka báhu, who seized the throne on his brother's as- 
sassination by a minister in A. D. 1303. In his reign the Pandian 
general, Ariya CHuaKRAVARTTI took Yapahu, the capital, and carried. 
off the Dalada relic so much prized by the Buddhists of Ceylon. 

Fig. 9. We now come to a name of less certainty than the fore- 
going, and possibly not belonging to the island, for itis one of a 
large quantity of coins found by Col. Mackenzie at Dipaldinna or 
Amardvaii, on the continent of India,—a name so simifar to the Daméa- 
dinia, where many of the Ceylon coins were discovered, that, seeing the 
coins were identical, I supposed at first the places must be so likewise. 
The uppermost letter is cut off. The next two below are decidedly 
छा, and under the arm we find जो and cr. The most legitimate con- 
text would be चो (ग) st «isi Sri Gaja Rájá, (A. D. 1127,) but thea 
is hardly allowable. 

‘There are many small coins (10 and 11) from the same place, 
reading like it the same indefinite title राज्य rája, to which no better 
place can be assigned 
. Fig. 12. Here again is a common variety of the Dipaldinna series, 
which was thought utterly hopeless, until Mr. Turnovun favored me 

OPE ith drawings of Me. Lizanm's collection. Two of these (figs. 13 and 


14) exhibit a new type of reverse, the Indian bull Nandi, which may 
2 R 
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possibly -betoken a temporary change in the national rdigion. The 
legend beneath I immediately recognized as identical with the flourish 
on figure 12, turning the latter sideways to read it. What it may be, 
isa more difficult question. The first letter bears a striking analogy 
to the vowel e of the Southern alphabets—but if so, by what alphabet 
is the remainder to be interpreted ? for it may be equivocally read 8९१७८, 
benya, chètya, and perhaps Chanda or Nanda. The last alone is the 
name of a great conqueror in the Cholian and other Southern annals, 
but it would be wrong to build upon so vague an assumption. It is, 
at amy rate, probable that the bull device is a subsequent introduction, 
because we find it continued into the Halu Canara coins below. 
Fig. 15, of the Society's cabinet, a thick well preserved coin, has 
& device one step less recognizable as a human figure on the obverse, 
bu£ the bull very neatly executed on the reverse, and in front of him 
the Nagari letters च vf, as if of Vira báñu, 1398 ? 
` Figs. 20, 51. fn, these the upright figure has quite disappeared, of 
is dwindled to a mere sceptre : leaving space around for the insertion 
of a legend in the old Canarese character, of which an alphabet was 
given in my last number. It is, unluckily, not complete, but the Ca- 
nara letters , . * da cha... riya are very distinct. RBG 
“But before touching such modern specimens, I should perhaps 
have noticed a few other genuine old coins; some, as fig. 16, having 
a bull and two fish; others, as fig. 24, having a singha and four dots. 
They were all dug up at Montollee with the rest. NEE van 
These symbolical coins without names agree in every respect with 
the numerous class of Buddhist coins found in India, and fellows to 
them may be pointed out among the Amardvatt coins, as figs. 17, 19, 
of the bull kind, the reverse’ plain or uncertain; one much resem- 
bling a ship; and fig. 25, a prettily executed brass coin of a horse. 7५ 
One fragment, fig. 18, of the sitting bull, from Montollee, has the 
letters pdt . . कच in the Nágarí character on the reverse. — ^ 
1 The two very small coins, 22, 23, retain some of the Ceylom sym- 
bols—the anchor-shaped weapon (of Hanum&n ?) in particular; but 
| fo show low cautious we must be in receiving as equally old, all the 
. coins found buried together in the same locality, I have given as the 
finale to this plate, one of the Montollee specimens, fig. 26, which, 
1 However’ mystified by: the ignorance of the die-engraver, 1 cannot 
.  jhterpret otherwise than as an old Dutch paisa, stamped on both sides 
2St. or one-eighth Gf a stiver! A Seringapatam paisa with xx. CASH 
X St. or one-eighth of pre A ngapatam p i ee tomy फेम 
ilen invertedly, msacxx.) has often puzzled amateur collectors in- 
| te Y HBA | e * died 
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IV.—On thd Revolution of the Seasons, (continued from Vol. IV 
p. 257.) By the Rev. R. Everest. © — 


Pi 9 
A correspondence between certain atmospheric phenomena, and 


certain positions of the moon, similar to what we have attempted to 
trace in the preceding papers, has been observed before in various 
ways, by others, and, in a degree, in all ages. But the objection may 
be fairly urged to such attempts, that, if we examine the supposed 
correspondeuce closer, no regular succession of phenomena can be 
made out. No state of the atmosphere can be expected to return of 
a certainty upon the recurrence of the assumed cause: nor, in such 
cases, can any probable circumstance be assigned, which might be 
supposed to have counteracted its operation. We may remark, how- 
ever, upon this, that no two cases are precisely similar; one ofthe 
principal conditions of the problem, viz. the heating surface of the 
earth, never remaining the same, owing to the changes continually 
brought about in it, both by natural agents, and by the hand of man. 
Nor can the effect of this last be deemed unimportant, if we consider, 
the many common processes, such as the felling of forests, ploughing, 
reaping, and irrigating, which are going on, at all times, more or less, 
over large tracts of country? Let us suppose it possible that a local 
irregularity of some kind might interrupt the operation of the cause— 
say (for instance) to such a degree, that the shower, which should 
have fallen with us, fell 5, or 50, or 500 miles distant from us; then, 
if, instead of the results of a single rain-guage or a single barometer, 
we could measure the amount of effect produced over an extensive 
surface of the earth, we might the more reasonably hope to obtain 
some approximation towards a regularesuccession of phenomena, 
proportion as we were thus enabled to obviate the gffects of disturb- 
ing causes. It occurred from this, that, in a country where the har- 
vest depended almost entirely upon the quantity of rain that fell, the 
prices of grain in past years (the averages being taken as extensively 
as possible) might indicate, though imperfectly, a regular succession 
of the seasons, as far as drought and moisture were concerned; pro- 
vided, of course, that such a regular succession had actually taken 
. This idea may appear so strange to many, especially to those 2 
are not acquainted with the interior of India, that it may be as well to 
give it.a little further consideration. > ; 
It. must be familiar to every one that parts of the ancient world, 
such as Egypt andJudea, were subject at different times to famines 
2n 2 
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consequent upon drought. These are not uncommoy at the pre- 
sent day in low latitudes. In .4ustralia, for instance, * frightful 
droughts occur in cycles of 9 or 10 years,'—(see Westminster Review, 
No. 45, July 1835, p. 223, and again p. 224 ;) and that such always 
have occurred in India, the history of the country abundantly shews. 
Perhaps the most remarkable one upon record is that which took place 
in Bengalin the year 1770. (See Mirv's History for the particulars 
of this.) Now we have in the 1st vol. of the Gleanings, a list of the 
prices of different kinds of grain at Chinsurah in Bengal, from which 
we find that, in that year, rice was so dear that only 3 seers of it were 
sold for 1 rupee. If we examine this list further, we shall see that 
from the year 1733, the years of scarcity, or minimum quantity, and 
the intervals between them, were as follow :— 
Oe i wears, ...1733.... 1752. 4. 1770... 2 1788. x . 1807. 
Intervals,.. .. 19.. .... [SM Uv E Ss 19. 

If we ada to the upper line, 1826, we have altogether 5 intervals 

of between 18 and 19 years for the recurrence of scarcities in Bengal. 

* From 1733 to 1826 is 93 years, which divided by 5 gives 18} years. 
There are some, but faint, traces of scarcities intermediate to these. 
We must remember that 183 years is very nearly the duration of the 
Lunar Cycle. 

Having proceeded thus far, we next ascertained by inquiry the 
dates of tlie principal scarcities,that had occurred in the upper pro- 
vinces within the memory of man. They are— | 

1782-3—1792-3—1802-3—1812-13—1819-20—1826— 1832-3. 

It wil be observed that the recurrences here are nearly twice as 

frequent as in the former case. 

The year 1829 being tht year of minimum declination, the years 
corresponding *o it in the previous cycles will be 1811 and 1792; 
and 1820 being the year of maximum declination, the years corre- 
sponding to it in the previous cyles will be 1802 and 1783. "Thus we 
have a scarcity in each year of maxmium declination, besides another 
on, or close upon, the year of minimum declination, and in the case 
of 1829 a double one, viz. 1826 and 1832. We shall revert to this 
presently. 

On obtaining one or two lists of the prices of corn, it was found, as 

` might be expected, that these were the years when the least quantity 
" was sold for a given-sum ; and that, intervening, about midway, were 
yap of extraordinary plenty. when the bundance every 
where prevailed. So that it appeared as if the prices would form a 
= 26. - 
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nearly 9 yeas. Still, on considering the many causes, both natural as 
well as Kise: & uced by human means, which must operate in determin- 
ing the price of corn, we could not believe it probable that the indica- 
tion of one, or even of a few lists, were to be depended upon. To 
obviate, therefore, local irregularities of every kind, it was thought 
necessary to procure lists of prices from as many places as possible,— 
lists specifying in detail the prices of four of the principal varieties of 
corn grown in the neighbourhood (two of the summer, and two of the 
winter crops), and, as in the Chinsurah list in the Gleanings, the num- 
ber of seers sold for one rupee was to be mentioned in each case. 
Lists of this sort were obtained from twenty-two of the principal 
tens within 200 miles on each side of Delhi, Lodiana, and Hansi ; 
Bareilly and Agra being the extremes. "Fhey all agree very nearly in the 
principal maxima and minima, and, as they were furnished by differ- 
ent persons who had no communication with each other, their Joint 
result cannot well be ascribed to the errors of copyists, er, indeed, to 
incorrectness of any kind. The average of all tese was taken (four 
kinds of corn at each place) for each year; the mean price for the 
season being thus settled by 88 items. 

The series thus obtained we shall call our north-west line. Three 
lists (four kinds of corn in each) were obtained from Bengal, and the 
average of them taken for the Bengal line. Two lists (also four kinds 
of corn) were obtained from the nei ghb bourhood of Benares, and the 
average of them taken for the Benares line. The average, then, of the 
three lines thus formed was taken for a general line. 

To connect the variations in this generalline with the declination of 
the moon, we must have recourse to the supposition that the varia- 
tion is for a series of years direct with the declination, and then for a 
series, inverse with it,—a supposition for which jo reason can be 
assigned, but which will appear the less improbable, if we recollect a 
circumstance stated in a previous paper, viz. that the variations of 
the barometer, either in excess or defect of the mean, increased with 
the increase of declination. 

This connection, or assumed connection, may be most readily shewn 
thus. Let us first trace upon paper the progress of the moon in de- 
clination in different years in this manner. Draw a number of verti- 
cal lines at equal intervals (Plate XXII.) to represent the years in suc- 
cession from 1810 to 1835 (both inclusive). Take out of the Nautical 

. Almanack the highest declination to be found im the month of July in 
each year, and mark that height upon the vertical line correspo Bens 
* to the year at any fited rate, (as 0.1 inch) for each degree that it is oye 
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18". When you have marked all the heights, join thern, nd you have 
the upper, or continuous: line, fig. 1. -The lower or dotted line in 
fig. 1, where it separates from the upper,—is formed from it, by sub- 
stitulung for the increments, equal decrements, so as to be exactly the 
inverse of it... Where this lower line again changes to a continuous 
one, it runs parallel (or varies directly) with the upper one, and 
again, where it changes to a dotted one, becomes the inverse of it. 
It is this lower line, partly direct, partly inverse with the upper, that 
appears to be the type of the variation of the seasons. As a proof of 
this, we subjoin below (fig. 2) the general average line of variation 
in the prices of corn during the same period. This line was thus 
formed. The three principal lines, the north-west, the Benares, fd 
the Bengal, were first formed" from the average of the different Jists, 
When the maximum and minimum number in each line within 
the last 85 years (since 1750), were noted, and the difference 
between thêm reckoned as the whole amount of variation. -This 
amount was divided into 1000 parts, and, for the actual number 
4n each line, the proportionate parts of the variation were sub- 
stituted. The average was then taken of the 3 lines, and this is 
the line expressed in fig. 2, which is there traced upon the paper at 
the rate of ‘020 parts of variation for ‚sth of an inch. The lowest line 
(fig. 3) is the general average, simply taken, of the principal lines, 
without any previous division of the variation into centesimal parts. 
A fourth, or southern line, was in this case included in the average, 
having been formed from prices at Jubulpoor (two kinds of corn), at 
Bhopaui (three kinds of corn), at Indore (two kinds of corn), But as the 
country in that direction was during part of the time the seat of war, 
and has been generally subject to unsettled government, and more- 
over the returns*are not numerous, no great dependance can be placed 
pon it. Jn fact, the indications given by the north-west series arc 
much more to be relied on than those of the others, owing. to the 
more extensive induction. = = | > | | eui nb? ` yma 


- In the last paper on this subject we noticed that there were certain 
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years in which, about the solstices, the ieee | of the moon fell on 
the same day with her maximum declination, either north or south, 


“and that these were commonly extreme years, both of drought and 
eaoisture. ‘These years are marked thus in the Chart N.* and S.* 
according as the declination is north or south, and it would appear 
en referring to the*figures that these are usually the extre: — 
plenty and scarcity. They appear also to be the. periods at 

e variation changes from direct to inverse. 05 0. अती 
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The maxing and minima by the Calcutta rain-guage since 1820, are 
1823 ` | 1826 1832 1835. 

"These results do not differ from those afforded by the average of 
corn prices (figs. 2 and 3), more than the prices obtained from any one 
place differ from the general average. The results of registers kept 
in other places do not show so good an agreement; but the three prin- 
cipal ones we can refer to are those of Macao, Madras and Bombay"; all 
places on the sea-coast, where rain seems to fall more irregularly than 
elsewhere. If it be asked, why, with the anomalies that still exist in 
the lines (figs. 2, and 3), we have presumed the upper line (fig. 1) to 
bethe type of them, we answer that that line was formed after seeing 
the three or four lists of corn prices'that first came to hand, and 
that every successive list received helped to approximate them more 
closely ; the inference, therefore, is only fair, that stil] further ists 
obtained would diminish the irregularities at present existing, though 
we could not hope to obtain an exact parallelism, unless we were 
previously enabled to apply corrections for the many other causes. 
that must affect the prices of corn. If we refer to the line (fig. 1) 
which we have assumed as the type of the variation, we shall per- 
ceive that on each side of the year 1829 a small inverse, or. dotted 
piece exists: on looking back over the lists of prices, some of which 
extend as far back as 1700, I do not think that this small inverse 
piece is interpolated or intercalated, if I may so call it, oftener than 
every third eycle. With this exception, the variation appears to be 
direct for about 9 years, and then inverse for the same period. Thus 
from 1815 backwards, the variations are 9 years directly to 1806— 
9 years inversely to 1797—9 years direttly to 1788, and 9 years in- 
versely to 1779. Then from 1779 a variation is ireerted similar to 
that between 1836 and 1823, upto 1767 or 1766 ; and again backward 
from that, periodical curves of 9 years in duration appear to occur as 
before. On this I shall crave permission to speak more hereafter, 
when, by the obtaining further lists of prices from different places, I 
may be enabled to. correct those which I at present possess. For 
this reason I have refrained from carrying the present investigation. 
farther back than 1806: I beg at the same time td return my grate- 
ful thanks to those who have already assisted me with lists of prices. 
On looking over the lists it appeared that in those from particular quar- 
ters the maxima and minima occurred a year or to too soon, in other 
places a year or two too late for the supposition. To elucidate. this, 
the lines, figs. 4, 5, 6, and 7, were drawn. Of these, fig. 5 isthetype, 
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being the same as the lower line, fip. 1. Fig. 4, or the Bengal line, 
appears to have its maxima and minima, generally speaking, somewhat 
earlier than the fictitious line :—fig. 6, or the north-west line, has them 
somewhat too late, and fig. 7, or the southern line, still later. A fact 
somewhat analogous to this is observed in Europe where the varia- 
tions of the barometer are said to take place on the shore of the 
Atlantic a day and a half earlier than at St. Petersburgh; but in 
neither case is the difference regular. However, all the information 
of every kind that I can gather on the subject would lead to the 
belief that the changes generally do take place earlier towards the 
northern and eastern parts of the country, later towards the soyth- 
i ern and western. I am speaking, of course, of Northern India, having 
ns yet no lists from the south*of the Nerbudda. 
I have not endeavoured to connect the appéarances observed with 
the position of the moon, unaware of the difficulties which attend 
such a suppositeon, but because I was at a loss to find one which 
would account for the phenomena better. As to the appearances 
themselves, the variations in the price of corn and their recurrences, 
they of course will rest upon better or worse evidence in proportion 
as the multiplication of lists from different parts of the country con- 
firm, or not, the indications they afford. From the nature of the sub- 
_ ject, much accuracy in the conclusions cannot be hoped for: neverthe- 
less by perseverance sonie truths may be elicited, which mav serve to 
- direct philosophical research, and perhaps to give us some insight 
into what is likely to happen for the future, in the absence of all. 
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diary kept by Doctor CHAPMAN at the new station of Darji- 
e Sikkim portion of the Sub- Himálayan range, — it is 
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boiling point of water, as compared with the barometric indications. 
As his thermometer for the latter object was only divided to 2° 
we have since despatched a new one of greater sensibility, whence we 
hope soon to obtain valuable data for the correction of the usual. 
tables for the measurement of heights by the thermometer. The dew 
points noted afe curious, sometimes higher than the wet bulb or 
evaporation point. Can this arise from an error in the DAawteLL's hygro- 
meter ? We have always found a little iced water added drop by 
drop to a little common water in a highly polished gilded silver cup, - 
the most trust-worthy mode of taking the dew point. It can be de- 

pended on to the tenth of a degree. 

Upon the strength of our observations in the December Journal we 
may, with confidence, calculate the altitude of Titalya, and Darjiling 
from the three months’ observations of October, December, and Jang- 
ary*. — Thus applying the constant correction of—.004 to Dr. 


_ 


CHAPMAN's Bar. A, we have. Eo , 
Attitude 
Corrected heights of the Barometer at 8À A.M. Calcutta. Titalya, deduced. — 
mean temperature of air 75 Voc qeu rcl Q ee eo 29.894 29.626 ft. 255.7 ' 
At AE Lan. ditto, 8436 sig crore ross n:29:815 . 29.614 293.5 


Average altitude of Tifalya, ft. 275.0. 


o For Darjiling the data are more numerous: ‘ 
Altitude. 





Calcutta. Darjiliug calculated. 
A Zh | | Barom. Temp- Barom. Temp. Sect 

Dec. 1836, obs. 9 A. m. 30.098 68.0 23.367 44.6 6925.1 
` Ditto 5 P. M 29.989 75. 23.298 47.6 6973.1 
Jan, 18537, obs. 9 A. M. 30.073 68. 23.322 42.1 6942.2. 
Ditto, —  — .] 5 r. M. 29.970 75. 23.247 45.4 6989.9 . 


Mean altitude by 120 obs. of the Barometer, ft. 6957.5 
The altitude of Darjíling hill by two observations of Capt HERBERT, 
published with his report in the Gleanings of Science, is 7218 feet, or - 
250 feet higher than Dr. CHAPMAN'S house. The altitude deducible 
from the thermometric indication of boiling water is only 6648.5 
but little confidence is to be placed in the latter without a very 
accurate instrument. It is to be remarked also, that the barometric 
measure will shew a much closer agreement when not corrected by 
the multiplicr for the assumed mean temperature of the stratum of 
air between the two stations, Unconnected they stand thus: 6595.8, 
6578.4, 6624.6, and 6619.2; the maximum discrepancy from the 
mean 6604.5 being only 96 feet. A numerous series of barometrical 
results from similar tables will enable us to form a more correct appre- 
cintion of the influence of variations of temperature on the firme 
N. B. The barometric heights above stated have been all reduced to 329. 


^ We have since received the registers for February nod March, which we in- | 
sert, deferring — till the series is completed, 
3 wa 
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VI.— Note on the Genera Oxygyrus and Bellerophon. ‘By W. H 
Benson, Esg. B. C. S 


When I described the Pelagian genus Oxygyrus in the 4th volume 
of the Journal, from specimens taken on the surface of the Indian and 
Southern Atlantic oceans, it did not occur to me to search for cognate 
genera in any other order than that in which the characters of the 
animal showed its place to be; still less did I expect to find any fossil 
shell allied to it; but recent consideration of the recorded characters 
of the fossil genus Bellerophon of Montrort, which was placed by that 
author among the Polythalamous Cephalopodes, and was subsequently 
removed by DEFRANCE, on account of the absence of septa, to the 
neighbourhood of Argonauta among the Monothalamous Octopoda, 
suggests the opinion that this shell is improperly associated with the 
Cephalopoda, and that its real station is among the Nucleobranchous 
Gasteropoda, with Aganta and Ozygyrus, to the latter of which genera 
it appears to be intimately related. 

*Thë manner in which the umbilicated species of Bellerophon are 
convoluted, the acute keel which is observable in some species, and 
š the sinus which indents that keel within the aperture, are characters 
; which denote the affinity of the two genera; while the prolongation 
| of the lips on either side beyond the umbilicus, and the shelly texture 
b, of Bellerophon, contrasted with the absence of any prolongation of 
p. the lips, the subcorneous nature of the habitation of Orygyrus, and - 

the sudden truncation .of its partial keel, form sufficiently prominent 

हर racters to distinguish them as generic groups. 
at no recent species of Bellerophon has hitherto been discovered 
Aie owing to the Pelagian habits of the genus, and the 
i LU ty of observers of the interesting Oceanic Testacea. Without 
| specimens I am unable to decide on a point on which Rano and 
A Derna RANCE are at issue; the former stating, in his Manuel, that the 
er 1 of Bellerophon is thin; whereas, in the first volume of the 

— Zoological Journal, Derrance contrasts the great thickness of that 
ILIA hell wi with the thinness of that of Argonauta. Even supposing the 

atter st t to be correct, wei es not be considere | 
the Pelagian habits c jectur 
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e | 
erronéolis lochlity is possessed of a temperate climate, whereas the real 
one is occasionally subject to the invasion of fields of ice, and therefore 
more strongly contrasted with the observed habitats in the vicinity 


of the line, and in the Bay of Bengal. 





VII.— Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 
Wednesday Evening, 3rd May, 1837. 


The Hon'ble Sir Enwarp Rvan, President, in the chair. 

Colonel D. Macreop, Engrs. M. A. Bidssrr, Esq. Capt. S. F. Hannay, 
and Dr. W. GrirriTs, were elected Members of the Society. 

Dr. J. Swrsgv and Lieut. M. Krrrog, 6th N. I. were proposed bf” the 
Secretary, seconded by Capt. CuNNINGHAM. : ` 

Professor O'SuavanwEssv, proposed by Dr. ConmeN, seconded by Sir 
E. Ryan. 

G. W. Bacon, Esq. C. S. proposed by Dr. Farconer, seconded by Mf. 
MACNAGHTEN. | 

Francis RomrNsos, Esq. C. S. Futiehgurh, proposed by Captain 
Fonnrs, seconded by Mr. MACNAGHTEN. 

The Bishop of Cochin-China returned thanks for his election. 

Read extract of a letter from Major Troyer, the Society's Agent at 
Paris, proposing that honorary membership should be conferred on Baron 
ScniLLING of Cronstadt, the Mongolian and Tibetan scholar. 

[Referred to the Committee of Papers.] 


Major TROYER mentions that M. Guizor, Minister of Public lastruction, is about 
to sanction a yearly grant of about 2,000 francs, for procuring copies of Sanskrit 
manuscripts from Calcutta. The study of the @riental languages is increasing fast 
on the Continent, and a fresh supply of our publications indented for on London has 
been immediately disposed of. Capt. Troren’s French trarflation of the Maja 
Tarangini would not issue from the press under a year, on account of the difficulties 
of printing tbe Sanskrit text. 

‘Read a letter from the Secretary to Government, General Department, 
directing the packages of Oriental books to be $ent to the Export Ware- 
house-keeper, and passing the bill for their package, Ks. 17. > 
> ‘The Secretary reported the death of Benapur, the pensioned furash of 

the Museum, who had been on the establishment since Sir WiLLIAM | 
Jones's time. He was with his wife burnt to death in one of the late ` 

, LS ve Ag SS b i á ' ouod I 


dreadful conflagrations. 





The se account current of the Society with Messrs. Monnrs, Prevost and 
Co. shewed a balance of £75 18 1 in favor, after paying the arrears due 
‘to the Oriental Translation Fund ° PRIF 

A letter from N. Canriste, Sec. Antiquarian Society, dated November, 
1836, acknowledged the receipt of the Journal for 1835. — 


Qr ` 
® 
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The following books were presented. 
Two copies of the Address by Earl Srannore to the Medico-Botanical 
Society, January 1836, received from that Society through the Govern. 


ment. 
Voyage autour du Monde: the Experimental Voyage of the French cor. 


vette Favorite in 1830-32, by Capt. LAPLACE,— presented by M. Fonruxgz' 
Evnoux, Med. Officer and Naturalist of the Frigate La Bonite. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Calcutta Medical and Physical Society, 
Nos. I and II.— presented by the Editors, Professors Goodeve and O'Shuugh- 


From the Booksellers ; Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia, Literary Men, 1. 
Meteorological Journal for Maurch,—^y the Surveyor General. 
T Antiquities, 
Read the following letter from Lieut Mangnas Krrror, 6th N. I. 
dated 2nd Apfil, awnouncing that in compliance with the Society's desire 
he had visited Whandgisi, in order to re-examine the inscription published > 


hy the late Mr. SrinLtNo. 

ae recably to the request contained in your letter of the 20th ultimo, of which I 
have the honor to acknowledge the receipt, 1 proceeded on Monday last to Bovanes- 
war and Khondgirt, and examined the inscription given by STIRLING in vol. XV. page 
313 of the Asiatic Researches, J found that only part of tbe inscription is given, 
and that, too, appears faulty. Í was unable to attempt a facsimile, not being provid. 
ed with scaffolding or ladders, which nre indisprensably necessary for that purpose. 
I shall therefore again visit Khandgirf in the course of n few days, when I hope ta be 
ennbled to furnish a «detailed account of the place and of the remarkably curioua 
eaves and sculpture existing there. 

“The inscription is immediately overa tolerably large cave on the southern face of 
the hill; unfortunately a grent part of itis obliternted ; Lam, however, in hopes of 
making out a number of the apparently lost letters by a method I adopt of casting 
different degrees of shade on the surface, and which I have found to assist greatly 
in deciphering those of which there is the least shadow remaining, 

t I did not rest with observing this cave, as | saw no renzon why others more ex- 
tensive should not possess like inscijptions ; in this conjecture [ wns not altogether 
mistaken : for | found nlmost all, large or small, to have more or less wiiting, some 
only having one woré of six or cight letters (probably the nomes of the originators 
of these hermitages), others, sentences. 1 discovered no less than 14, of 13 of which I 
enclose copies: of these, four nre nppnrently Sanskrit, one (n name) in a new cha- 
racter, and the rest in the column character. Des età 
PM have further great pleasure in announcing the discovery of the most voluminous 
tame a cription in the column character I have ever heard of: it was shown to me by the 

me ascetic who had nssisted me before. | 
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Lieu: Krrror had met with obstructions in his /n3nirles from n mistrust of the 
resident bráhmjns, which he found to originate in their temples having been robbed 
some years ago of slabs containing inscriptions, by some officer; and he strongly 
urged the justice of restoring any such that might have come into the Society's 
pgesesaioo, One he suspected, fom its dimensions, was the identical one publish- 
ed in the Journal for February. 

The Secretary stated that on examination he found this to be the case, as a second 
inscription of precisely the same character, now under publication, contained the same 
of the Raja of Orissa, who founded Bhubaseswar temple, The Meeting resolved uns- 
nimousiy, that the slabs should be restored, and that Lieutenant KiTTox had their 
warmest thanks for the suggestion. 


Read a letter from Lieutenant SALE, Engineers, dated Allahabad, in 
April, forwarding a facsimile taken on cloth and*paper of an inscription 
at Kalinjer, situated at the entrance of a temple of Mahadeva. 


The grenter part of this inscription being obliterated, it will be impossible to make 
Any profitable use of the facsimile, but it has been so far useful as to ८०७५७1 us to 
ascertain that another large slab in the Musepm in the same peculiar character, 
must be the one stated to have been brought from the same fort and presented by 
General STEWART. 

'* The inscription," Lieutenant SALE writes, ** is cut on black marble; porgions 


‘of it are effaced by former clumsy attempts to take copies; which have destroyed the 


letters. The date appears to be only about 700 years back, and the text contains 
the name of a certain rijn by name PARMA'LIK, The resjdént bráhmans give a 
eurious tradition of the origin of the palace and fortifications of Kalinjer, attributing 
them to the virtues of a mineral spring which cured a rája io the Satya yuga from a 
loathsome cutaneous disorder.” 


The Secretary exhibited Mr. ViwcEeNT TnrcEAnm's splendid collection 
ofthe Gurra gold coins, which had been intrusted to him for the purpose. 
by the proprietor, whose zeal in this line of research had been attended 


with remarkable success. 

The box contained 40 gold coins of the series—principally of CHANDRA, SAMUDRA, 
KUMARA, SRANDA and MAHENDARA GUPTAS : also the new Vicramdditya type, and 
the celebrated ARDOKRO coin. 

Lieutenant Kitroe had just added a new name to the «nme list from a coinin the 
possession of an officer at Pooree, It bears the title Bdladitya, and a name not yet 
well deciphended, NARA, perhaps intended for NARAYANA GUPTA. 


Physical. 
The following observations on the declination and inclination of the 
magnetic needle made ut Diamond Harbours were obligingly communicated 
to the Society by the chief hydrographer of the French corvette La Ho- 


nite, Captain VAILLANT, during her sojourn here. 

The instruments used were of extreme delicacy, with acontrivance for changing the 
agate of sus pension which is found to be wora away by the platina point on which 
it revolves. The poles of the magnets are changed at every observation sò as to 
remove all index error. 

It will be seen that gradual change has taken place since the observations of M. 
BLossviLLE and Colonel HonGsow, published in the As. Res. Vol. XVIII. On 
referring also ta ex NN made at Benares some years ago, the same fact is con- 
firmed. The following table embraces au abstract of the whole of the observations, 


Declination, or Magnetic variation, 
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1813, Mean of Maj. Hopcson’s obs, in N. West. Provinces,.... O 41 East, 
1891, March, observations at Henares, by Js PRINSEP, ........ "70 ' 83 dos 

| — | कवे a e s v. w. ss णे २८८ «२०४६ ०७ .. ditto, ee s .. 1 [| do, 
1825, निरेक we else = Š ə .. ditto,.. + «eos 2. ditto, DOSE s +> =.. [| 27 do, 
1827, November, nt Calcutta, by Captain FABRE, ०.०० 2... 2 38 54 do. 
< d wm wif TTA tj y Sur r Geucral, woes “eee ee 2 29 36 do <. 
1828, February, ditto, by we ia "ditto, .. `. ........ 2 41 16 do. 
1629, June, > ditto, by X ditto, eevee ss... # 24 10 do. 
1837, lath April, at Diamond Harbour, La Bonite, + needles, .. 3 37 East. 
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x " Inclínation, or dip. 
1827, November, nt Calcutta, by M. BEOSSVILLE, . . . . . . . « « « « oh 32 35 N 
1832, February, ditto, by J. PRINSEP,.. .............. 26 42 7? N. 


1837, April, at Diamond Harbour, menn of four observations, by 
direct and indirect methods*, with two instruments, .......... . 26 39. 4 N. 


The Secretary noticed that the bill drawn from Malacca on account of 


the Tupir, had been presented and accepted for Rs. 226 12—but the animal 
had not yet made his appearance. 


M. CHEVALIER, mineralogist of the corvette La Bonite, requested the 
Society’s acceptance of a series of Geological specimens from Corsica, 

Lieutenant Kirros presented specimens of the rocks in Cuttack :—also 
a snuke (Coluber mycterizans ?) in spirits ; thus described by the donor:— 


"The snake wns killed by a sipábí in the hilly country west of Cuffack. It occur- 
red to me thnt I had read of a similar reptile, nnd on referring to the Journal of the 
A. S. for April, 1835, page 217, 1 found the description (given there by Lieut. CAUT- 
LEY) of one found near th e Seialik tills; mine, however, differs very materially in 
some points, though it answers nearer to the description given of the ** snouted snake" 


ta ms note extracted from the Encyclopedia Britannica, as will be seen on comparing 
the ;vllowing detail :— 


f. Ole 
Extreme length of the reptile, ....... ^ it 11 
Circumference of the thickest part of body, ....--++++-- ...... ves 0 2 
Ditto of the neck, .... « « « « ७ nnm ... o 1 
Breadth of the widest part of the head, .......................... 0 0 

e Length of ५४४७... «« «० ........................................... o 1 
Projection of the upper jaw Or snout, ..,..... esr 0 0 š 
Length from snout to the vent, «५०० ००००००००००००००%०+१*७ ९९७७ *१ senses 3 3 i 
Ditto vent to end of the tail, .. ............................. ... 1 9 


Abdominal plates or scales, ...... «++ onm 185 
Subcaudal to extremity of tail, & à क॑ के के के का # 997522255894 केके क॑ ओक केळ केके ........ 280 


The eye yellow, oval shape, with black horizontal pupil. Color, upper half grass- 
en, under half pea-green: has a white line on either side 1.16th of an inch wide for 
whole length, except towards the extremity of the tail, which is very sharp pointed, 
The lower jaws when the month is closed are even or ncarly so with the upper, but 
when open, expand to near double the width. It has double rows of tecth in both the 
upper and lower jaws, and several in the upper, much larger than the rest, having 
the appearance of fangs. Its motion is described as that of rapid bounds, moving also 
swiftly onthe leaves and branches of trees : the present specimen, however, was killed 
in the sandy bed of the Mahdnaddi, near a bush, while in the act of catching a bird. 
See Plate XX ve 


Lieut. Krrroe another note mentions the discovery of extensive 
coal beds in Ur and Hindoee, near the Kursooa and Byturnee rivers, 
istence of the mineral at these places had before bcen made known 
i e mutopentis; and specimens bad been produced. ey mp KirrOE was angi- 
I visit and survey the locality, that he — pap report in further detail, as, if 

"nveniently situated for water carriage down the Mahdnaddi, the coal might be 
“Dade »vailable for steamers touching at Pooree. ‘The coal and iron mines are 
together. th 
— Petter from Professor Rovte inclosing Prospectus of the London 
^ Caoutchouc Company, and inviting the Society's attention to this new 
% commercial product, which might be cultivated to any extent on the Silhet 
frontier and in lower Assam. 


ie presen f Para chiefly, is m apy enomrens tons less than the demand 
beneath esent mP piy, othe mode of gathering the juice for ex followed at Para 
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about 6 inches high—this 
es £ cup (shaped like a tumbler) is then drawn off and the 

The preference given to the solid clean rubber is doubtless consequent on the dis- 
covery of a very cheap solvent of Caoutchouc in the volatile conl-oil, which is collect- 
ed in large quantities at the gas-works. When rectified it resembles in lightness 
and extreme volatility the distilled mineral naphtha, with which it is probably 
identical, The Caoutchouc dissolved in this menstruum, and spread in a cont be- 
tween two folds of silk or cloth, regains its solid and elastic form without injury. 
Might not the naphtha springs of Assam be thus turoed to account to introduce the 
manufacture at once there, with the durable silks of the valley as a basis? Professor 
Rove remarks, that all the trees on which the silk-worm feeds are found to contain 
ove Capntehono principle, which is supposed to be essential to the production of the 

911. > 

The splendid fossils from Dr. 881135505४ of JabalpGr, had arrived and 
were exhibited. t 

They consisted of the humerus and cubitus of nn elephant, upwards of 15 feet in 
height ; also a portion of the pelvis of the same animal ; a very Fan Pada elephant’s head, 
ferruginized, of a smaller size, and the head and horns of a buffalo of large size. 
Dr. SPILSBURY pointed out no less than five new sites of fossils in the Nerbudda 
valley, two of them due to the zealous search of Major OUSELEY. His note along 
with sketches of the fossils shall appear in our next. 


A paper on anew genera of Raptores, one on a new species of Scolopfftidar, 
and one on a new genus of the Plantigrades with a drawing, ere received 
from B. H. Hopssos, Esq. ०५ | | 

A second fossil bone was exhibited and presented by Major TAYLOR, 
brought up from the Fort boring at a depth of 362 feet below the surfact. 


A drawing of this fragment is given in Plate XXIX. : it appears to be a fragment 
ofthe scutellum or shell of a turtle—much resembling some of the fragments found 
so plentifully among the Jumna, the Siwalik and the Ava fossils. It is mineralized 
just to the same extent as the bone exhibited at Inst meeting ; sp. gr. 25, loss by 

eating red 10 per cent. A recent fragment found at the Sandheads by Dr. CANTOR, 
which had lost all its inflammable animal matter, had a sp. gr. 1°66. 


The following specimens of natural history were presented.  . 

A collection of shells, and two snakes preserved in spirits; by Mr. 
FELL, Indian Navy. 

A collection of shells, by Lieutenant Moxrn1iov, I. N. 

A specimen of Squilla Mantis, by Lieutenant Monrriou, I. N. 

A specimen of the Indian Sucking-fish (Echeneis Yi a), and a foetus of 
8 species of ovi-viviparous shark preserved in spirits, Vg the Hon'ble Colo- 
nel Mortson; in the name of Mr. W. Ewrs, Branch Pilot. 
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|». 2 The change from the larva to the pupa in this species a enrs to tnke place nbout 
half way between the bark and Ad of the tree ane 60 Shan ing rol the pane 
to the imago state, the perfect insect works its why ont, by eating with its strong 
magne vies a circular hole, about the same size ns that made by the larva in the 
interior of the tree. The general direction of the passages made by the larva is 


perpendicular; while that of th = 
10 EU $o tha o e exit of the imago is horizontal—the shortest way 


The second experimental year of the Curatorship having expired, Dr. 


Pearson read the subjoined report on the operations of the Museum for 
the past year. 


Report on the Museum of the Asiatic Society, by the Curator, — May 1837. 

At the conclusion of the term of my charge of the Museum last year I stated the 
improvements that had been made ; and how much it was to be desired that it should 
not be allowed to fall back into the state in which I found it twelve months before. 
Jam now again called upon to report progress, and to request your attention to 
form some arrangement by which the evils I then deprecated may be averted, and an 
improved method adopted, if you wish to alter that which has been followed for the 
past two years. 

— The present state of your Museum may be mentioned ina few words. The arrange- l 
ments of last year have been followed out, by improving the appearance of the 
apartments and by matting the floors ; while by free ventilation ttie dampness, from 

' which so much inconvenience was formerly experienced, has altogether disappeared, 
No enemy now. remains indeed but the dust, which does much mischief by settling 

= upon the specimens, and giving a dingy appearance to them; as well ns by frequent 
ng being required, nud the inevitable injury to which they are in consequence 
exposed + 
Improvements have also been made in the cabinets. They have been all glazed 
and made ready for the reception of specimens, save one, which is nearly completed, 
= The subscription now on foot for this part of the Museum willrender it that can 
wished 

= Be) bat number of specimens have been presented during the year; but owing to 

the insufficient menns taken by their presenters to preserve them, only a portion 
could be made avuilable to the purposes of the science, I may here state that, pre- 
res , whether of skins or of insects, which have not been preserved by arsenical 

~ son y some preparation of arsenic, are not proof against the attacks of insects 
in this country ; even the so much vaunted solution of corrosive sublimate in spirits 

š of wine is, ns I have Mund after a fair trial, to be almost useless. But of the speci- 

y * mens presented, there have been mounted two hundred and thirty birds, ten of which 

3 | Liss size; twenty-eight mammalia, and sixteca reptiles ; eight skeletona — 

* hav en prepared and articulated in the Museum ; viz. those of the Qrang-outang, — 

EO ithe w, the ass, hog, adjutant, two terrapins and a turtle. These are complete, with 

the exception of the first nnd those who know by experience the labour of preparing 



















D. and afterwards of joining DR | Fr Articulating as it is technically ter red the 
E ) bones of a skeleton especially in th try, will be able to appreciate the | »our of — 
| Mr - Bovcnxs, to whom the praise of executing the manual part of th ee belongs. The ~ 









e Oranz outing, were presented. by Mr. FRITH, but the 
cen unfortunately lost, they were restored in wood from those — 'umatr 

ape in the Museum. ` 1 V e- 4 3 p 
articulated skeletons there have been presented twenty-two other ` 
mens; consisting of the skulls of mammalia and birds, the jaw of 
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Independent f the above, Mr. Honason of Nipal sent n series of upwards of 
eighty well preserved skins of birds, with the intention of their being placed in the 
Museum, as the originala from whieh some of the plates of his forthcoming grent 
work have heen taken ; but circumstances having rendered it desirable to send 
them for the examination of a naturflist of eminence in England, they were, on his 
promising speedily to replace them, delivered over, by directions from the Secretary, 
for transmission there. 

With regard to the financial arrangements, the Secretary did not think himself 
empowered to advance for contingencies any sum beyond that voted by the Society. 
But that @um being nearly absorbed by the salaries of Mr. Bovcngz and his 
nephew, whois employed to assist him, I have paid the remainder of the charges 
myself ; and in this manner expended Co.'s Rs. 138 15 6, more than I bave received, 

A few words may be expected from me as to the future management of the 
Museum. Much has been urged against expending the funds of the Society for this 
purpose; and n strong protest on the same sides signed by five Members, hss also 
been given in. So far as my own feelings are in question, I shall be happy to yield 
to this or any other view of the subject taken by the majority. Although I do pot 
agree with those who think money ill expended, which is expended upon an object 
that contributes to further the pursuits of any considerable portion o; the Society. 
And my respect for the protest would not have been less hadit been signed by the 
older Members of the Society, instead of by those who had been elected only two 
or three mouths before the proceedings took place, against which they thought * 
proper to protest ; who mistook the mere lodgment of money in public securities 

* for a vested fund; ahd who had not, I believe, any one of them, ever seen the Museum 
previous to, or since the new arrangements were made! Under these circumstances I 
am not inclined to ullgw much weight to the protest, nor to sacrifice our Museum in 
"ccordance with the views of the protestors, Itis true, a substitute for a Curator 
has been proposed in a committee, each member of which should undertake a par- 
ticular department ; and as a body assisting with their advice, and superintending 
the operations of the Curator, such a committee would be of great service; but as an | 
executive engine, a committee is alwnys worse than useless, and I anticipate nothing 
but failure in the scheme. If your Curator is not a paid and responsible officer, you 
will, in effect, have no Curator nt all; and if you have no Curator, you will bave no 
Museum; while I am sure a Museum is. in the present direction of men's minds to- 
wards natural history, essential to the well-being, if not even to the existence of the 
Society. If our own funds cannot support our Museum as it shOuld be supported, 
we ought to apply to the Goverment to nssist us ; when, judging from the liberal 
views of scicace taken by the present Governor General, aad the anxiety he has 
evinced to encourage that of natarnl history in particular; coupled with the fact 

that the Court of Directors have ever been the patrons of zoological pursuits ; there 
is little fear of our making the application in vain. I think the advantages of adopts 

ing this A perman be great and manifold; our Museum would be placed on a 

Vn permanent footing ; and be the means of enhancing the prosperity. of 

ion, and of conferring no light benefit upon the public: while we should 

Mur i ‘to wipe off the reproach so repeatedly and justly thrown upon the name — ! 

of En ishmen in the East,—of leaving to distant nations the te and the Mes of T 

iac in our own field the treasures of natural history, which we ourselves are 


indifferent and too ignorant to reap. | — ^ baja 
b eai that the ] erred mmittee of Papers for 
Resolved, that the Report be referred to the Comm tee ५ om 
the —— — —* such arrangement as the Society's fu may 
| permit for the maintenauce of the Museum of natural history on the most 
: efficient footing. ^a . on * | ° i 
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1.—Journal of a visit to the Mishmee hills in Assam, * By Ws. Grir- 


riTH, M. D. Madras Medical Establishment. 


[In a letter to Captain F. JENKINS, Political Agent, N. E. Frontier; communi” 
cated by Government to the Asintic Society, the 5th April, 1837.] 

In pursuance of my intention of visiting the Mishmee hills, as soon 
as the season was sufficiently advanced, I left this station on the 15th 
October, and proceeded up the Brahmapiütra or Lohif, to the mouth 
of the Karam Pinee, which we reached on the third day. I thence 
ascended this river, which is à mere mountain stream, for a similar 
period, at the expiration of which I had reached its extreme navi- 
gable point at that season of the year, even for the small boats which 
I employed. At CAonpára the rapids of the Brahmaputra commence, 
aud thence they increase rapidly in frequency and violence ; so much 
so, that the river is only navigable for small boats one day's journey 
above the mouth of the Karam. No villages exist on the great river, 
the extreme banks of which are clothed with heavy tree jungle. It 
s much subdivided by islets formed of accumulations of sand and 
boulders: these islets being either scantily covered by coarse species 
of sugar, or tree jungle, or grass and tree jungle The Karam is a 
considerable stream, consisting of a succession of rapids; its banks 
are clothed with very heavy tree jungle, among which the simul*, 
idalt, and a species of alder occupy conspicuous places. On the 


second day of its ascent we reached the Kampteg village Palampan, 


situated about a mile inland in a southerly direction ; it Is small nd 
consequence, alghough the Rája is of high rank 


= l — "e fambax beptephyllum. + Sterculia sp, 
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At this village my attention was first directed to. a very valuable na- 
tive dye, the room of the Assamese; with this dye all the deep blue 
cloths so much used by the Kamptees and Singphos are prepared. What 
is more curious, it belongs to a family ( 4canthacea), the constituents of 
which are generally devoid of all valuable properties—it is a species of 
Ruellia, and is a plant hizhly worthy of attention. Leaving the boats, 
I proceeded up the Karam, the general direction of which is about 

B. S. E., and after a tedious march of five hours over small boulders, 
reached the first Mishmee village on the route. This village is called 
Jingsha, deriving its name, ns ¢ppears to be always the case, from the 

Gam: it is about six miles from the foot of the hills—it is small, the 
number of houses not exceeding ten, and possesses apparently very 
few khets. ‘The Gam is a man of inferior note. After a halt of two 
dayg to enable my people to bring up the provisions, &c., I left for 
Brahma-kind, which, from Captain WiLcox's description, I imagined : 
to be the usual reute to the interior. Brahma-kiünd lies to the E. N 
E. of Jingsha, from which place it is distant by the path, which is very 
circuitous, about twelve miles. The route at first follows another bed 

“of the Karam to the S. W., thence ascending the Daf Pdnee to the 
eastward thence diverging to the north through a heavy tree jungle, 
and after traversing this for about an hour ending at the kúnd, to 

which place the descent is steep, but short Of this celebrated place 
much has been said, but no description at all answers to it, as at 
exists now. The scenery is bold, the hills on either side of the river 
being very steep but of no great height, and the Kund, or reservoir 
itself is totally lost in the contemplation of the immensely deep bed 
em he river and the gigantic rocks visible in every direction, The 
` e width of the bed of the river is certainly upwards of one 
hundred yards, Wht of this only the left half is occupied by the stream 
‘Phe kínd is contemptible, and unless the attention were especially di- 

४ - rected to it, would quite escape observation. The Deo Punee is a 

| =- paltry attempt at a waterfall. The course of the river is slow and 

|J sufficiently tranquil, ‘but to the eastward there is a violent rapid 

ending about sixty yards from the kind itself. “This reservoir owes 

ै ‘fis existence to the projection of two rocks into the Lohit ; at this 
The fugeer's rock is a huge m 


accessible, but with 














oes not represent Gothic spires, this appearance, so far 
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remarkable is the existence of a sp: cies of maple and one of rue; the 
former being an inhabitant of Nipal. the latter of considerable eleva- 
tions on the Khasiya ranges. I was met here by Taran Gam, the 
chief of the kánd, who claims all the offerings invariably made to the 
deity by every native visitor of whatever rank or religion he muy be. 
After examining the adjoining hills, over which the route pursued 
by Lieutenant Wircox lay, I was convinced of the impracticability of 
procee M. at least with the usual description of Assamese coolies. 
I was therefore compelled to retrace my steps to Jingsha, having pre- 
viously arranged with Taran Gam for guides to shew me the usual 
route. At.Jingsha I was delayed for several days in bringing up rice, 
which had been kindly forwarded from Sadiyá by Lieutenant MILLAR, 
and without which I knew it would be ‘impossible to visit the interior; 
. From Jingsha I proceeded up the Karam in an easterly direggion, 
diverging thence up the Kussing Pdnee ina N. E. direction, thence 
skirting the foot of the hills, through remarkaply heavy bamboo 
jungle. After a long march we descended a low hill to the Lai Pánee, but 
at a higher point than any previously visited. The following day 1 
commenced the ascent, passing during the day a small Mishmee village 
without a name, and halting on the slope of a hill in heavy tree jungle. 
Commencing our march early next morning. we ascended and descend- 
ed several considerable hills, and at noon reached Deeling, the Dilling 
of Captain Wrtcox. This is a mall village consisting of a few 
houses, scattered in various directions, and opposite to it on the great 
mountain Thumathaya is another called Yeu: there is about this place 
a good deal of cultivation. It was here that I came upon the route 
previously followed by Captain Wircox. This I followed as far as 
GHALOONM'S: itis correctly described in that नेः cereus on Assam 
and the neighbouring countries. Our halts were as Tollows :—on the 
third day the bed of the Lohit ; on the fourth at the mouth of the Lung ; 
on the fifth at GHALOOM's, whose village has been removed to the 
banks of the Lohit, and at a distance of about one hour's march in 
advance from the old site. From Gnraroow's I proceeded to Kuosna's, 
whose village is on the north bank of the LoAit. I crossed the river, 
Which is here about fo jar के d | obese 
which is here about forty yards ide, and as usual deep and tol bly 
rapid, on a bamboo raft, no one but the Mishmees venturing by e 
suspension canes, which are here stretched over 8 spuce of about 
‘eighty yards, and at a formidable height from the stream.” From 
Knosu d ap 4 procecded to PuirMsoNG's, whose village is ata much 
higher elevation tham any of the others: but Pmiwsowo was unfortu- 
mately absent. "This was the extreme point to which I was enabled 
2v2 <. 
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to proceed, and after waiting three days for the arrival of the chief 
I returned to Kuosna's, where I met with Praimsona, who had just 
returned from a visit to Trusona,n chief whose village is far in 
the interior. y 

i had thus become acquainted with all the influential chiefs near our 
frontier, nd, by all I was received in a friendly and hospitable manner. 
In accordance with my original intentions, mv attention was in the 
first place directed towards ascertaining whether the tea exists in this 
direction or not, and, as I have already informed you, I have every 
reason to think that the plant is unknown on these hills. From what 
I have seen of the tea on the plains, I am disposed to believe that the 
comparative want of soil, due to the great inclination of all the 
eminences, is an insuperable objection to its existence. 

As I before observed to you, during my stay at Jingsha my curiosity 
had Peen excited by reports of an incursion of a considerable force of ` 
Lamas into the Mishmee country. It hence became, having once 
established a footing in the country, a matter of paramount import- 
ance to proceed farther into the interior, and, if possible, to effect a 
junction with these highly interesting people; but all my attempts to 
gain this point proved completely futile; no bribes, no promises 
would induce any of the chiefs to give me guides, even to the first 
Mishmee village belonging to the Meyhoo tribe. I was hence com- 
pelled to content myself for the present, with obtaining as much 
information as possible relative to the above report, and I at length 
succeeded in gaining the following certainly rather meagre account. 

The quarrel as usual, originated about a marriage settlement between 
two chiefs of the Meyhoo and Taeen tribes : it soon ended in both parties 
coming to blows. The Meyhoo chief, RooriNc, to enable him at once 
to overpower his&enemies, and to strike at once at the root of their 
power, called in the assistance of the Lamas. From this country a 
force of seventy men armed with matchlocks made an invasion, and, as 
was to be expected, the Taeen Mishmees were beaten at every point and. 
lost about twenty men. The affair seem to have come to a close about 
September last, when the Lamas returned to their own country.. 
Where it occurred I could gain no precise information, but it must 
been several days’ journey in advance of the villages I visited 
pas owing to the unsettled state of the country, resulting from 

d, that I could gain no guides from the Digaroos, without whose 
this mbst. difficult country, I need scarcely say, that all. 
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from the vengeance of the Meyhoos when you are gone, and who is to 
insure us from a second invasion of the Lamas? Another thing to be 
considered is the influence even then exercised over the Mishmees 
near our boundaries by the Singphos connected with the Dupha Gam; 
but from the renewal of the intercourse with our frontier station, 
there is every reason for believing that this influence is ere this nearly 
destroyed 


+I was, after various attempts, reluctantly obliged to give up the 
affair, although I am by no means certain that, had I known of the de- 
lay that would take place before I met Captain Hannay, a longer so- 
journ in the hills would not have been attended with Success. I returned 
by the same route, halting at Deeling to enable me to ascend the great 
mountain Thumathaya, on the top of which I passed one night, and the 
ascent of which in every respect amply repaid me for all difficulties 
incurred. On my return I visited Taran Ga»'s* village, where I met 
several Singphos, who were engaged in the late troubles on the side 
of the Dupha, and which is reported to be the favorite haunts of 
a famous Singpho dacoit, CHu'N Yu'sc ; thence I returned to Jingshat 
“Nature of the country. The country traversed during the above 
journey consisted of a series of ascents and descents, as must always 
evidently be the case where the route follows the course of a consi- 
derable river; for difficulty it cannot well be surpassed, this again 
depending on the proximity of the route to the Lohit. The only 
comparatively easy portion is that between Daf Pdnee and the place 
where we descended to the bed of the large river. The hills are 
invariablv characterised by excessive steepness, and as the greater 
portion of the route winds round these eminences at some height 
above their bases, the marching is excessively fatiguing and difficult 
tosay nothing of its danger. In very many places dalse step would 
be attended with fatal consequences; in one place in particular, 
upwards of an hour was consumed in traversing a sheer precipice at 
height of at least one hundred feet above the foaming bed of the Lohit 
the only support being derived from the roots and stumps of trees 
and shrubs, and the angular nature of the face of the rock, which is, 
1 believe, grey carbonate of lime: 
Paths. The paths are of the very worst imaginable description, | 
always excessively narrow and overgrown by jungles in all directions, 
In very steep places the descent is assisted by hanging canes, which. 
afford good support. No attempt is ever made at clearing them of 


| He would feel this the more, owing 
o our boundary and its easiness of access, — ^ 
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any obstruction: indeed the natives seem to think that the more diffi- 
cult the paths the better, a greater security being thus dbtained from 
foreign invasion. Better paths do exist, and there is one in particular 
on the north of the Lohit., which is that commonly used by the 
Mishmees when carrying cattle buck from the plains to their homes. 
But it was mv fortune to he shown the very worst; although I 
escaped the cliff above alluded to by following on my return another 
but very circuitousroute. Up to Gnaroow's old site the hills nre nearly 
entirely clothed with dense tree jungle, the points of some being 
covered with a coarse grass; thence every step towards the eastward 
is accompanied by a most material improvement, the hills’ presenting 
a very pleasing aud varied surface, and being only clothed with tree 
jungle towards their bases. The extreme summits of the loftiest are 
nakgi and rugged. 
- Rivers and Torrents. The torrents which are passed between the foot 
of the hills and Ggaroow's are the Tussoo (Dissi of Wircox), which 
separates Thumathaya from Deeling, the- Lung and the O. Of these the 
Lung is the only one not fordable; the Mishmees cross it by suspension 
canes. I preferred constructing a rude bridge, which, as the torrent 
is divided by huge boulders, was neither a difficult nor a very tedious 
affair. The Tid-ding, which is of considerable size, 13" on the right 
bank of the river. The rills are frequent, especially towards the foot of 
the hills: I saw only one waterfall of any magnitude near the Tussoo : 
the body of wateris not great, but the height of the fall is certainly one 
hundred feet. The Lohit itself beyond the Lung is of no great size, 
the average brendth of the stream at that season being from forty to 
fifty yards. At GHALOOM's its depth did not appear to exceed thirty 
feet. lt is a curious fact, its temperature is lower than that of any of its 
tributaries. Affhough I have not seen the Disong, judging from the 
comparatively small size of the Lohit, the probability is much in favor. 
of the forier carrying, off the waters of the T'san-poo.—P1MSONG in- 
deed iüformed te 9 the gLohit above the Ghaloom Pdnee (Ghatoom 
Thee of Wiicox) isan insignificant mountain stream. LA 
Attitude of Mountains. Of the height of the various ridges sur- 
mounted "I cam give mo idea: the only thermometer I had was 
pd rtunately brok@W before my arrival at the ‘kind. The high- 
UT visited was Lamplang-thaya; the next in height Thumathaya: 
bo snow occasionally collects during the cold months. The 
f is completely bare towards its nes the 
ree jun 2 ठी... UE Of the former, ६ 
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Geology. Of the geology of these hills I am unfortunately incompe- 
tent to judge, nor was I ever enabled to make a satisfactory collection, 
owing to the TR of procuring additional carriage. 0338 

Zoology. Thanhin resented by the animal kingdom are cer- 
tainly not extensive either in number of species or of individuals. L 
observed no wild quadrupeds except monkeys apd an occasional 
squirrel; no tigers exist, but bears are represented as tolerably 
numerous, The number of birds which 1 succecded jn procuring 
barely amounted to species 

Botany. Of the botany it is not my intention here to give an 
extended account. It is sufficient to state that it appears to have 
similar features with other portions of the Sub- Himalayan ranges. 
I did not reach the region of fir trees, hut I could plainly distinguish 
by the telescope the existence of very extensive forests on the loftier 
ranges. to the eastward. The families that have the most numerous 
representatives are Composite, Urticee, Bualsaminee, Cyhthandiacea, 
Acanthacee, Gramineae and Filices. The most interésting, chiefly from 
the indicating elevation, or from their being usually associated with, 
climates similar to that of northern Europe, are Ranunculacece, includ- 
ing that valuable drug the Mishmee-Teefa, and the celebrated. poison 
Bee. Fumareacee, Violacie, Camelliacee, Hamamelidie, including the 
Bucklandia and Sedgwickia, Gentianee, Vacet yiacec, Campanulacee, 
Thymalee, Juglandee, Cupulifere. The most unique plants is a new 
genus of Raffleseacea, like its gigantic neighbour of the Malayan 
Archipelago, a parasite, on the root of a species of vine. — 

The natives of this portion of the range are divided into two tri 
Taeen or Digaroo and Meyhoo, these last tracing their descent from. 
the Dibong Mishmees who are always knewn by the term crop-haired 
The Meyhoo, however, like the Taeens, preserve tlitir hair, wearing 
dt generally tied in a knot on the crown of their head. The appear- 
ance of both tribes is the same, but the language of the Meyhoos is 

ery distinct They are perhaps the more HOUR h —*. wo; but 
their most influential chiefs reside at a considerab tance from the 
lower ranges. The only Meyhoos I met with are those at Deering, 
Yeu, a small village opposite Deeling but at a much higher ‘elevation, 
and Japan. I need scarcely add that it was owing. to the opposition 
of this tribe that Captain WiLcox failed in Me: ing Lama. The 
Digaroos are ruled by three influential chiefs, whe are broth 
DaisoNG, Ku GHALOOM : of these, Datséna is the eldest 
t he t in the interior. _Pximsono is 

ee brothers mentioned above are 
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all passed the prime of life, there is but little doubt that he w ill. soon 
become by far the most influential chief of his tribe $ Both tribes 
appear to intermarry. The Mishmees are a small, active, hardy race, 
with the Tartar cast of features they are excessively dirty, and have 
not the reputation of being honest, although, so far as I know, thev are 
belied in this respect. Like other hill peuple, they are famous for the 
muscular development of their legs :—in this last point the women 
have generally the inferiority. They have no written language ; 
their clothing is inferior; it is, however, made of cotton, and is of 
their own manufacture ;—that*of the men consists of a mere jacket 
and an apology for a dhoti,—that of the women is more cópious, and 
at any rate quite decent: they are very fond of ornaments, especially 
beads, the quantities of which they wear is very often quite astonishing. 
They appear to me certainly superior to the A’bors, of whom, however, 
I have seen but few. Both sexes drink liquor, but they did not seem 
to me to be Sv addicted to it as is generally the case with hill tribes :— 
their usual drink is a fermented liquor made from rice called month - 
this, however, is far inferior to that of the Singphos, which is really 
a pleasant drink. 

Religion. Of their religion I could get no satisfactory information :— 
every thing is ascribed to supernatural agency. Their invocations to 
their deity are frequent, and seem generally to be made with the view 
of filling their own stomachs with animal food. They live ina very 
promiscuous manner, one hundred being occasionally accommodated in 
asingle house. Their laws appear to be simple,—all grave crimes 
being judged by an assembly of Gams, who are on such occasions 
summoned from considerable distances. All crimes, including murder, 
are punished by fines; but*if the amount is not forthcoming, the 
offender is cut "up by the company assembled. But the crime of 
adultery, provided it be committed against the consent ofthe husband 
is punished by death; and this severity may perhaps be necessary if 
we take into account the way in which thev live. 

The men always go armed with knives, Lama swords, or Singpho 
dhaos and lances ; and most of them carry cross-bows—the arrows for 
these are short, made of bamboo, and on all serious occasions are 
invariably poisoned with bee. When on fighting expeditions, they use 
, made of leather, which are covered towards the centre with 





the quills of the porcupine. Their lances are made use only for 








rusting : the shafts are made either from the wood of the lawn 
Ca * wreas) or that of another species of palma juce—they are 
tipped with an iron spike, and are of great use in the ascent of hills, 
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The lance heads are of their own manufacture and of very soft iron: 
They have latterly become acquainted with firc-arms, and the chiefs 
have mostly each a firelock of Lama construction 

Their implements of husbandry are very few and rude. They have 
no metal utensils of their own manufacture,—all their cooking being 
carried on in square capacious stone vessels, which answer their 
purpose very well. The population is certainly scanty, and may be 
estimated as follows :— 
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This must be considered as a rough satiate. and prolsably is con- 
siderably exaggerated 

The number of villages among which the above population ig 
distributed is seven, but it must be remembered that there are two 
other villages, namely, Meerisao and Rulings, close to the Khashas. 
By far the greater number of villages appear to be located near the 
banks of the Lohit ; I saw only one situated on the Leeng ; while on the 
summits of Thumathaya, the villages Jingsha, Tapan, Decling and Yeu 
consist of several houses, none, however, exceeding ten in number ; 
and GuaLooM's, KnasHa's and PRiMSONG'Ss consist each of a single 
house. The houses in the former case resemble a good deal those of 
the Singphos, and are of variable size; in the latter case the house is 
of enormous length, this depending on the rank of the possessor, and 
capable of accommodating from eighty to one hugdred and sixty 
persons,—all are built on machauns, constructed almost entirely with 
bamboo, divided into compartments and thatched with the leaf of a 
marontaceous plant (arrow-root family) likewise found in Assam; this 
being again covered, at least in some instances, with the leaves of a 
species of ratan. The leaf of the former answers its purpose admir- 
ably both as to neatness and durability, and forms an excellent protec- 
tion against the rain. KnasnaA's house is certainly one hundred and 
sixty feet in length ; it is divided into twenty apartments, all of which 
open into a passage: generally it would appear on the right side of 
the house as one enters, along which the skulls and jawbones of the. 
various cattle killed during the possessor's life time are arranged. In 
each p there Is a square fire-place, consisting merely of earth, 
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about which the bamboos are cut away. As no exit for the smoke is 
allowed, the air of the interior is dense and oppressite, and often 
exceedingly painful to the eyes. 

Domestic animals. ‘Their live-stock consist chiefl y of hogs, mathoons, 
& noble animal intermediate between the bull and buffalo, and fowls. 
Of these the hogs are the most common—they are easily procurable ; 
but they are not at all disposed to part with the fowls, which they say 
is the favorite food of the deity. I was hence frequently reduced to 
eat pork, which seemed to me, no doubt, on account of its vile 
feeding, very unwholesome. On my arrival at each village a hog was 
killed as a matter of course, of which a portion was presented to me, 
and a portion to my people. In one case only a young mathoon was 
killed ; in all these cases, the flesh is immediately cut up and devoured 
as &non as possible, Their cooking is very rude, chiefly consisting of 
minces. Chowrie-tailed cows are only to be met with farther in the 
interior. ° š 

Their dogs are of the ordinary pariah kind. Cats are uncommon. 
* Among the skulls ranged in their houses, those of several other 
kinds of cattle occur, including the cows of the plains, and the buffa- 
lo; the remainder are procured entirely from Lama, 

Cultivation. Their cultivation is scanty, apparently not sufficient to 
supply even their wants, and carried on in a very rude way. The 
most favorable places are of course selected, either on the slopes of 
the hills or on the occasionally more level patches, and joining the 
Lohit. ‘The soil in almost all cases consists of a thin superstratum of 
vegetable mould. Some of the villages are in possession of a good sort 
of hill rice, but the chief cultivation is of bobasd*, goomdan} or Indian 
corn, khoneet and two or three still inferior grains. THe villages 
situated at low "elevations produce excellent yams aud aloos of seve- 
ral kinds. They are unacquainted with wheat, barley, &c.; nor 
have they even taker’ the trouble to obtain potatoes. The capability 
of the country up to the point to which I searched, is not great, but 
thence the landscape is at once sufficient to convince one that the 
ámprovement is rapid as one proceeds to the eastward. 

- Of kanee a small quantity is cultivated, chiefly however for sale to 
the Singphos, although many of the natives are great opium caters. 
They cultivate a sufficient quantity of cotton for the नायर ला of 
their own clothing, but it seems to be of inferior quality. Tobacco is 

=r i | ill it does. no ly cultivated. 
in great request, still it does not seem to sa kuy b ! 

oth sexe =+ c did and old, are determined smgkers ; their pipes are 
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chiefly of Singpho manufacture; the poor classes contenting them» 
Selves with those made from bamboo. ; ` [vti 

Granaries. I should have mentioned that the produce of their fields 
is kept in small granaries, at some distance from their houses ; ‘and it 
is a regulation calculated to prevent quarrels, that each wife, (for they 
tolerate polygamy,) has her distinct granary. Their bridges have 
been well described by Captain Witcox ;—the passage of that at 
Guatoom’s which is full seventy yards in length, occupying from two 
to.two and half minutes. "The articles in the greatest request among 
them are salt, woollen clothing, printted cottons, and glass beads of 
various colors. Of the existence of salt, within their own boundaries 
they are unaware; generally they have none. Occasionally they pro- 
eure Lama rock-salt, which is (in bulk) of a reddish color, from being 

“mixed up with a red earthy substance somewhat aromatic. For hese 
they exchange cloths of their own making, and their three staple 
articles, mishmee-leeia, bce, and geitheoon, which are, «n fact, at present 
the only valuable known products of the country. 

With Lama they carry on an annual trade, which apparently takes 
place on the borders of either country. In this case mishmee-teeta, 
is the staple article of the Mishmees, and for it they obtain dhaos or 
straight long swords of excellent metal and often of great length; 
copper pots of strong, but rough make, flints and steel, or rather steel 
alone, which are really very neat and good; warm woollen caps, 
coarse loose parti-colored woollen cloths, huge glass beads, generally 
white or blue, various kind of cattle, in which Lama is represented as 
abounding, and salts. I cannot say whether the Lamas furnish flinte 
with the steel implements for striking light; the stone generally used 
for this purpose by the Mishmees is fhe nodular production from 
Thumathaya,—and this, although rather frangible, anfwers its purpose 
very well ; with the Singphos they barter elephaut's teeth, these animals 
being found in the lower ranges, for slaves, dhaws, and buffaloes. 

With the Khamtees they appear to have little trade, although there 
is a route to the proper country of this people along the Ghaloom Pinee, 
or Ghaloom Thee of Wiucox's chart; this route is, from the great 
height of the hills to be crossed, only available during the hot 
months. . v ° | (XV ` e 

— With the inhabitants of the plains they carry on an annual trade, 
which is now renewed after an interruption of two years, exchanging 
eloths, Lama swords, spears, mishmee-teeta, bee, which is in very 
sgreat request, and gertheana much esteemed by the natives for its 
peculiar and rather pleasant smell, for money (to which they begin to 
2x2 
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attach great value), cloths, salt and beads: when a sufficient sum of 
money is procured, they lay it out in buffaloes and the country cattle. 
| Political relations. With reference to their political relations they 
were all—at least all those near our frontier—active supporters of 

e Dupha Gam, to whom they rendered very effectual assistance in 

Ë e erection of stockades, although they declined fighting. Formerly 
the Raja of Assam exercised almost exclusive control over them 
entirely, as it appears, from making their most influential chiefs trifling 
annual presents of one or two buffaloes. With our government their 
intercourse has, as I before mentioned, been entirely interrupted during 
the last two years ; at present, however, they appear inclined to pav ali 
proper respect to the Assamese authorities. From the active assist- 
ance they rendered Dupha Gam, and in the second instance to put 


an yppediment in the way of the trade of*slaves, it is obviously of. 


importance to keep them in this friendly state, and this would be best 
done by adopting ghe plan followed during the times of the Rájas of 
this portion of Assam; and with this view I would beg to direct your 
attention to GHALOOM, Kuosna, and Paimsono: of these three, 
Krosna is perhaps possessed of the greatest influence, but he is 
getting old and inactive. The same may be said of GHarooM, his 
younger brother. The most active, ambitious, and enterprising man 
fis certainly Paimsona, who is still young; and as he evidently looks up 
to the possession of the chief authority among the Gams, any favor 
sh to him would render him a steady friend. He is the only chief 
T saw who is in the habit of visiting Lama. It was from materials 
j ‘given by him that Captain Wrtrcox drew up that portion of his map 
‘which has reference to the course of the Lohit, and it is through him 
‘alone that we may look forward to becoming acquainted with the 
‘cou of the Mamas. He is, in fact, far superior to all the rest in 
‘tal and information, and, as a proof of his activity, he has just 
= "returned from the Hookum territory, where he saw Captain Hannay 



















i ‘and whither he had no doubt followed the Dupha Gam. So long 
| indeed as the Mishmees are in relation with the Singphos, so long will 

e be a ready way in which to dispose of slaves by the Singphos, 
‘a Paty e on whom no dependence is to be placed. At the period of 
* > P o Ku I saw a slave who had been actually sold by 


ingphos residing within our territory, within the last six months 
(iu ‘the Dibong Mishmees they are, and always have been, engaged 
rmination. Of this tribe, both Mooghoos and Digaroos 
g their inroads have caused the latter tribes 
Digaroo mountains, and 1 am told that 
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at this time none are to be found; to the westward of the Tid-ding, 
With the Lamas, as I have before observed, they are at present at 
rupture; and protection might be promised them against the inroads 
of either people, such protection being chiefly limited to the loan of 
old muskets and ammunition. ` Itis chiefly owing to their proximity 
to the Lamas, that the country of the Mishmees, as being the most 
feasible route thither in this direction, is worthy of attention. ` It is 
obvious from all accounts that the Lamas are a very superior race, and 
that they greatly resemble the Chinese. It would hence be highly 
desirable to open a trade between Uppir Assam and Lama, and to this 
I really see no insurmountable objection. The great object to be first 
attained is personal communication with these people, and L have every 
reason to believe that through the influence and aid of Piixsowo, who 
_is well acquainted with them, that I should be able to accomplish this, 
On this subject, however, I have already addressed you officiafTy.— 
Primsonc, in the event of the non-consent of the other chiefs, has 
promised to take the responsibility on himself, and as the route he has 
promised to take me leads across the termination of the Himdlayas, and 
ends in some distance froin the southern extremity of tbe valley, in 
which the inhabitants of this portion of -Lama reside, he could neces- 
sarily act independently of them ; almost all the Meyhoo chiefs, from 
whom the chief opposition is to be apprehended, being located along 
the Lohit to the westward of the junction of the GAaloom Panee. 
Having once gained access to the valley, a return could be effected 
along the banks of the Lohit, so as to materially increase our know- 
ledge of that river. From my knowledge of the Mishmees I am 
confident that the slightest care would ensure me from any attempts 
at treachery. Open hostilities they would never attempt, and as there 
would be no crossing of any considerable river, no #ttempts could be 
made, as they, the Meyhoos, appear to have intended in Captain 
Witcox’s instance, on the party when subdivided. The hasty retreat 
of this officer has been attended with unfortunate results in increasing 
the fear which the Digaroos entertain for the Meyhoos. 

~ With reference to my making the attempt, I can only say that sixty 
maunds of rice are already lodged within the bills, and my orders are 
only necessary to- cause its transportation to the villages of KHOSHA, 
‘Guatoom, and PrimsoNo. Thus one great obstacle in all hill expedi- 
tions is already removed. Primsone has engaged to provide me with 
men for the transports of my carriage and the necessary presents ; 
thus) E shall run ‘but little risk from detention owing to the sickness or 
Jaziness of coolies. — In short, the only thing likely to interrupt my 
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progress will be sickness ; but having once reached Primsone 8, safety 
would be perhaps insured. I speak here in allusion to the season, the 
route being, from the grent height of the mountains to be crossed only 
practicable during the rains. I shall close this portion of my letter 
ith a few remarks on the Lamas, for which I am indebted to ` 
+ Pamsonc. He describes them as resembling the Chinese, whose 
peculiar manner of wearing their Nair thev adopt ; the country is very 
populous, the houses well built, and the people are well supplied with 
grain, the staple one being rice. They are of a large stature, well 
clothed, wearing Chinese trousers and shoes, navigating their rivers 
by means of boats, and using horses, of which they possess three 
varieties, as beasts of burthen. They possess in addition, no less than 
seven kinds of cattle. They distil ardent spirits, and their manufactures, 
which are numerous, are said to be very superior 
On my arrival at Jingsha, I determined on crossing the country 
towards Betsa, ¿having heard that tea existed in this direction 
Leaving Jingsha, I proceeded up the Karan to the east, thence diverg- 
ing to the south along the now nearly dry bed of the Kamp/ee. During 
the march I passed one small Singpho village, and in the. evening 
arrived at Onsa, the largest Singpho village I ever saw. On the 
following day I left for Suttoon, and after a march of three hours halted 
beyond Suttoon close to the head of the Tenga Pánee. From this, on 
the following day, I proceeded crossing the Tenga Pánee, the course of 
which I followed for some distance, thence diverging to the S. W. 
towards the Minaboom range through excessively heavy bamboo 
jungle. On, reaching the Muttock Pduee I ascended its dry bed for 
distance until we reached the hills. This range, along which I 
proceeded some distance, is entirely sandstone, andin no part exceeds 
five hundred feet im height; thence descended and arrived at the 
Meerep Pánee, in the bed of which we halted. The next day carried 
me after along march to Beesa, the course first laving down the Meerep 
thence to the westward and through a very low and uninterest- 
ang and nearly uninhabited country. We emerged from the jungle about 
a mile and a half above Beesa, to which place our course lay along the 
$ nearly dry bed of. the fonde larger now small Dihing. ` This river, 
which up to last year drained a great portion of the Singpho country 
| en pth side of the Patkaye range, is now nearly dry, its waters having 
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The valley occupied by the KAakoo Singphos, which I had thus 
crossed, is bounded to the N. E bv the Mishmee mountains, and to the 
S. W. by the Mimboom range; it is of a triangular form, and not of 
any great extent: it is drained by the Tenga Pánee. The whole valley 
is comparatively high, and may be considered as a low table land : itis 
mcomparably the finest part of our territory inhabited by Singphos, - 
that I have yet seen: between Jtusa and Lattora, I passed, although it 
was a short march, five large villages ; and whatever the case may be 
with the other portions of our Singpho territory, this valley is very 
populous and highly flourishing. Lutto*a is a village of no’ great size: 
formerly Luttora Gam was the chief of the whole valley, but his 
followers, since the affair of the Dupha Gam, have divided them- 
selves between Itusa and Ittanshantan Gams who are friendly to our 
Government 

From Itusa Gam I met great attention ; from Luttora Gam, until 
lately an avowed enemy to our Government, I received ñ visit, being 
the first he ever paid to any officer. He made the usual professions of 
submission; but on my telling him that he should «end in his submis- 
sion fo the officers at Sadiyd, he replied very quietly, that he must 
first communicate with the Dupha Gam. (Latterly I understand that 
he has sent his submission in to the Political Agent.) He was attended 
with a considerable number of men armed with lances and daos. He 
isa large, ruffianly-looking man, nearly blind, and for a Singpho very 
dirty. He was attended with an adherent of the Dupha Gam, who had 
just returned from Hookum. This man descanted on the general satis- 
faction given to the chiefs about Hookum bv the presents of Captain 
HANNAY, and he said that all the chiefs had agreed to bury the re- 
membrance of all former feuds in oblividh. 

“The chief cultivation of the valley is that of ahoo @han, the fields of 
which are numerous and extensive. 

“The manners of the Khakhoos are the same as those of the other 
Singphos; they are represented, however, as excelling these in treachery 
and cruelty. I met with no opposition on the journey, although I was 
attended by only sixteen Donaniers ; and although, as I have since as- 
certained, my adoption of this route caused great offence to the chiefs: 
one of whom’ sent a letter of remonstrance to the officers at Sadiyd 
They have a great number of Assamese slaves, and there is but little 
doubt that the practice of slave-selling still exists among them. In fact 
a Donanier from Chykwas was actually obliged tó place himself under 
my protection. None of the villages are stockaded. Luttora is on a 
strong site, being built on a steep eminence nearly surrounded by two 
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small streams; and as the ascent is steep, although not great, it is 
difficult of access, and might be well defended ë 
I gained mo clue to the actual existence of the tea, although the 
vellow soil was not unfrequent towards the head of the Tenga Padnee 
The Minaboom range, as I have nbove observed, is of no considerable 
» height; it is covered with tree jungle, among w hich occurs a species 
of dammai, amagnolea, and one or two species of oak 
On arriving at Beesa I heard that Mr. Bruce was at Fingree, and 
as that gentleman had previously expressed a wish that I should give 
my opinion on his mode of tea culture, 1 immediately determined 
on proceeding thither: with this view I left for Rapoo, which I reached 
in two ordinary marches. There visited the tea, and then left for 
Rapoodoo. Mere also I visited the tea, which is abundant, appearing 
to me the best of that produced in the Singpho territory ;—the soil is f 
precisely the same, in all its external characters, as that of the other 
tea localities: . 
The tea plant being certainly adapted to some degree of shade, the 
free exposure to the sun seems wrong in principle, evidently producing 
a degree of coarseness in the leaves, totally incompatible, I presume, 
with the production of fine flavored teas. 
— From this place I proceeded through heavy jungle, uninhabited 
except by elephants, for two days, literally cutting my way where the 
tracks of the elephants were not available owing to their direction. 
Our course being determined by that of the Didora, on the evening 
of the second dav we arrived at Choakree Ting in the Muttock country, 
‘and halted on the Rolea Pánee. The third day, after a very long 
march of nearly twenty miles, carried me close to Ranga gurrah. On 
reaching this I found that Major Wurre was expected daily, but that 
- Mr. Bruces had &lready returned to Sadiyd | ५.० 
J had the pleasure of accompanying Major Wires three days after 
my arrival to Tingree, from which place we returned dire 
Sadiyá, the march occupying three days. UE Sa 
The greater part of Muttock which I had thus an opportunity of 
Ë seeing may be cbaracterised as capable of producing tea, the soil 
क being in almost every नकः nem yellow color, hitherto found to - 
x _ beso characteristic of the ities. “o this the only exceptions 
in the swampy ravines, which are occasionally of great extent. 
portions consist of rather high plains, covered. with tall 
Xm se . and “intersected here and there with narrow strips of. 
It may be considered as a —— Dai, Se 
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may be considered as a well-governed flourishing district. Bat on 
this point J need not detain you, as the nature of the district is suffi- 
ciently well known. 

"The villages passed between Beesa and Muttock are few: the first is 
a small temporary village occupied by Nagas, about ten miles from 
Heesa. The next is Dhompoan, a large Singpho village, half way 
between the Naga village, and Rapoo, Rusoo; and, lastly, Kupádoo. 
Between this and Choakri Ting no villages occur. 

















II.— Corrected Estimate of the risk of life to Civil Servants of phe 
Bengal Presidency. By H. T. Painsur, Esq. Sec. to Govt. &c. 


In the number of this Journal for July, 1832, some Tables were 
published showing the risk of life amongst Civil Servants on, the 
Bengal Establishment, and in a short article the principles were 
explamed upon which the tables had been framed. The method 
adopted in that article for computing the risks of life in the Civil 
service of the Bengal Presidency has met the entire approbation of the 
most able actuaries in England, and the tables have not only been 
adopted as affording the best estimate forthcoming of the chances of 
lifeamongst persons in good circumstances in the climate of India, but 
attempts have likewise been made to apply the same method of compu- 
tution to other services. Amongst others, Mr. CuuNiN has, we under- 
stand, successfully computed tables framed on the same principles for 
the Military Services of all the three Presidencies of India, from the 
year 1765 to the present date,—a work of immense labour, the results 
of which we have seen in abstract, and lament that the publication of 
them has been so long delayed. As ofr Civil Service tables have 
thus acquired an importance, as well from the use Made of them by 
insurance offices, as from the application of the principle to the 
construction of other tables, we have deemed it necessary, now that 
another lustrum of five years has passed since they were framed, to 
republish them, completed to the close of 1826, and to draw attention 
a second time to the method adopted intheir construction. We will not 
conceal that a principal motive with taking this trouble is that 
we have discovered some errors in th + dm of 1832, and therefore 
are anxious to supercede it for practical use by supplying one’ 
more accurate. We are glad also to avail ourselves of the opportunity 
to "point the attention of public officers and persons of intelligence at. 
other Presidencies to the expediency of keeping registers and framing ` 
similar tables for the different services with which they may be con- 
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nected. Jn a very valuable paper drawn up by Mr. Gatrriru Davies 


for the Bombay Civil Fund, a form of register is given, which, if duly 
kept, will afford the means of constructing accurate tables for any 
purposes framed precisely upon our principle, and this table may be 
idopted for a regiment or for any number of persons circumstanced 
alike—that is, when in a condition to yield a fair average of casualties, 
just as well as for a service constituted like the Civil Services of the 
different Presidencies. The only thing to be attended to is, that in 
like manner as a separate page in the service registers ought to be 
E . get apart for the nominations of Civil Servants for each year, because, 
! forf ac acility of computation, we assume them to be of persons of the 
same average age, so a separate page must be assigned to persons of 
the same age when the register is formed for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the risks of life amongst persons promiscuously selected, and not 
of utliform or nearly corresponding ages. 

As it is ef importance that this should be well understood, and 
because we wish to" inculcate the expediency of framing tables of the 
same kind not only for his Majesty's and for the Native regiments, 
but likewise for the natives of cities and towns in different parts of 
India, we shall devote a few words to a little further explanation of the 
registers we recomrigeird to be kept Che following is the form into 
which any number of names upon which it is desired to obtain life 
results of any kind may be entered, taking care only, as before pointed 
out, that those entered in the same page are always of the same age 

t the time of firet registry 
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giving in each the fact of the individual having outlived that year or. 
not, or any dther circumstance or event, must afford the means of 
computing the different accidents of life for every age that may be 
reached by the persons so registered, and the results of one page may 
be combined with those of any other by adding the sum at the bottom 
of the page to the proper colu ith reference to age of such other 
page, and by taking out of the whi le the number of deaths or of mar- 
riages or of the births of children, male or female, or of any other ac- 
cident of life that may be recorded in the column to compare with the 
sum of the lives of the age in both pages or of as many pages as may 
be brought into the computation — 
We presume that every insurance office keeps registers framed upon 
this principle, but we wish to see them extended to the Army and 
likewise to some thousands of natives in towns and in the injerior, 
with a view to obtaining the materials for computing tbe risks and 
accidents of life amongst these classes at diferen» ages, in respect to 
which we are at present without any materials for framing a table or 
estimate of any kind A 
^ The tables given in Captain Henperson’s article upon the subject 
of the value of life in India, published in the last volume of the 
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are defective in this point*. They afford general averages of the value 
of life amongst certain classes, but not of the value of life at each year 
of age, which is a most essential circumstance ; and for insurance offices 
or for institutions which deal in annuities, the risks with reference to 

age are. the main and most important if not the only, matter for 
consideration. - 

It is to be observed that it will not be possible to frame registers 
retrospectively for any class of persons, unless from peculiar circum- 
stanees a given number of names with the age of each individual can 
be entered for any specific past date, and these can be followed out 
in all their circumstances to the date of the formation of the regis- 
ters. This is the principle upon which the previous and present 
tables have been framed for the Bengal Civil Service, and upon which 
similar tables have been made for the Army. The nominations of 
each year to the different services being fixed and known, and the 


* Capt, DeHavirann’s tables for the Madras army are an exception to this 
they are framed by years of service on our prisciple, but the results of 
he series give ratios of deaths for those years which cast a 
accuracy of the whole table. Mr. Gonpon's army table is of too 
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power existing of tracing almost every nominee, the registers have 
been made up for past years as completely and accurately as if the 
nominees of the present year were to be followed prospectively through 
their career of service to the time of their deaths or retirements. The 
same principle may perhaps be adopted in framing regimental regis- 
ters retrospectively for privates and non-commissioned officers 
because each individual can similarly be traced, and his age at the 
time of enlistment or of arrival in India will be on the regimental 
rolls but no materials will be any where forthcoming from which to 
do the same for any class of natives, unless it be for the tenants of 
the different jails during the period of their confinement for debt or 
under criminal sentences. mda 

Having premised the above remarks on the general applicability of 
the method of computation adopted for ascertainment of the risks of 
life amongst Bengal Civil Servants, it remains to give the amended 
table, framed from the registers prepared in the Secretary’s office at 
Calcutta for the Bengal Service from 1790 to 1836. The number of 
individuals of the class whose names are registered, and who have 
given to our table a first year of life, is now very nearly 1000*, and 

e average of the first five years is consequently framed on a total 
of 4525 lives. To the end of the 20th year the number of annual 
lives now exceeds 300, and the five years’ averages are “Ee numbers 
00 at the 








end of the 30th year, only affording for the five years’ average of that 


riod of life as many as 660 lives. For the succeeding five years- 


9 the average is reduced to actual casualties upon 299 lives, and after 


"E 


the numbers are too small to afford any data that can be relied 
upon. , 

o the corrected estimate now given of the risks of life in the 
Bengal Civil Service, we have added a column for ret ements, in or 
der that the curious in Europe may build ingenious speculations 
thereupon, It is mortifying to observe that the total number of these 
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= The registered nominations are 1003, but this includes the A E == 1836 
who have not yet given us a first year of life. The following test st the accura 
cy of our table may be satisfactory. M > auo at d m1 
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does not equal one half of the deaths, but this statement we would re- 
mark is not framed to show the chancean individual entering the Ben- 
gal Civil Serviee has of retiring with a fortune. For the exhibition of 
that result a very different table must be prepared, framed on the 
principle of following out the nominations of those particular years of 
which all the nominees are expended by death or retirement. — There 
are four years in this predicament, the results of which give the fol- 
lowing ratios of deaths to retirements 


r 
































Deaths. Retirements, 
Nominations. Before In or after Before In or nfter 
20th year. 2uth year. 20th year. 20th year. 
— — eee | — — 
1790 19 " 4 2 6 
1792 18 5 2 2 9 
1794 26 12 5 5 gm 
1795 32 8 4 6 10 
— — — — ——, — can — — —— — 
95 33 18 | 13० 29 
51 ++ 


From this it would appear that out of ninety-five Bengal nominat 
tions the deaths are 51, लळा more than half; the retirements are 
44, of which 15 occurring before the 20th year cannot be considered 
as retirements with fortunes made in India. Twenty-nine, however, out 
of 95, or somewhat less than one-third, is the proportion of retirements 
with fortune afforded by the results of these four years. 

To return, however, to the life tables: we have not thouzht it worth 
while to publish on this occasion the extended tables in which the 
resujts of each individual year have been combined for the formation 
of the corrected general result now exhibited. These exist tcgether 
with elaborate registers with the name of every Bengal Civil Servant 
inscribed ready to he referred to by any person desirous of looking 
further into the detail? We explained fully in the article of July, 1832 
the method we had followed in extracting and combining these 
results, and it would be an unnecessary repetition therefore to follow 
the process of computation again through each of the stages. We 
conclude with expressing our desire that the present table may super- 
cede altogether Table III. of the article of July, 1832, and we vouch for 
its superior and, we believe, perfect accuracy. The quinquennial 
percentage is carried only to the thirteenth year of residence or 49th 
of life. The results of the remaining years are gathered into our per- 
centage for the whole. a 
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Amended Table for shewing the risks of life in the Bengal Civil Service, 
founded on the actual casualties upon the nominations Made to that 
Service from 1790 to 1836, the first year being computed from the 
lst January, after the year of nomination. 
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II.A Grammar of the Sindhi language, dedicated to the Right Honor- 
able Sir Roseat GRANT, Governor of Bombay. By W. H. WATHEN, 
Esq. 

It has been often paradoxically asserted, that those who have the 
most to do, contrive also to have the most leisure. The maxim will 
admit of as easy illustration in India as elsewhere, and may be support- 
ed by the highest examples, if it be conceded that the office of Secretary, 
or Minister, to an Indian Government requires a full allotment of time, 
an ample share of mental and mechanical exertion; for the Secre- 
tariat of either Presidency may be retarded as the fountain head of 
authorship on all Indian subjects, literary, political or historical. We 
need not recapitulate digests of law, Hindu and Musulmán ; narratives 
of campaigns ; schemes of fiscal administration, which may naturally 
‘enough emanate from such sources; but in pure literature, editorship 
of oriental publications, and translations therefrom, our Secretaries 
have ever occupied the foremost rank . 

The present production of the Chief Secretary at Bombay is only a 
fresh instance of the talent and industry which ,in India is sure to 
win the reward of high appointment ; but it is deserving of more than 
usual encomium, being a work of sheer labour and troublesome 
compilation, unsweetened with the associations of the annalist 
depicting events on which the fate of empires rested ;—unenlivened 
by the ingenuitics of antiquarian speculation or the romance of 
mythologic fiction His has been a dry labour of utility, not of love, 
' to facilitate the intercourse of Europeans w the inhabitants of 
Sindh and the adventurous merchants of SAikar and Mitan." It 
is a sequel to the famous Indus-navigation treaty ;—one better calcu- 
lated to effect a mutual understanding titan the diplomatist's negocia- 
tion with its uncompromising tariff! That it serves as a faithful 
interpreter, we have at this moment the best testimony to offer in 
a letter from an officer now travelling on the Jndus, who says, “ The 
Sindhi grammar does not contain a mistake, and I have never found 
mysélf at a loss, with a knowledge of its contents." It may seem 
extraordinary that such a work should have been wholly compiled at 
a distance from, and by one who has, we believe, never visited, the 
country ; but this is explained by the constant resort of the Sindhis to 
Bombay, where for the last 20 or 30 years at least 10,000 persons, the 
greater part of the population of Tatta, have become domiciled, speak- 
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| is spoken “ through the whole province of 
Sindh, and is said to be understood as far north as the territories of 
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BAHA'WAL KHAN, the Derdjdt, and Multan; it prevails westward in 
Cutch-Gandava, Shál, Mastiing and Pishia ; eastward ip Cutch it is 
spoken with some slight variations in formation and accent.’ 

May we not yenture to extend these boundaries, if not of the precise 
idiom, at least of the connected dialects of the SindAí language ?— 
Have not the words Sindhi and Hindi a common origin, the permuta- 
tion of the À and s being nothing more in fact than the same difference 
of dialect which is preserved to this in the twin names of the river, 
Sinde and Indus? ‘This at least is one of the most plausible theories 
of the origin of the name of India, and it is supported by innumerable 
examples of Zend and Persian words, in which the aspirate has taken 
the place of the Sanscrit sibilant. 

‘The commercial celebrity of the Hindus in all ages attaches with 
undiminished force to the Sindh and Mdrwdr merchant of the present 
day. They have their branch kothis not only throughout Upper India, ` 
but in Calcitta, Bombay, and wherever commerce is active. Theirs 
may be said to be the very language and archetype of hoondee circu- 
lation—the monopply of banking business throughout the country. 
“The adventurous nations of Shikdrpur and Miiltan are spread in 
colonies throughout the whole of the extensive provinces of Central 
Asia, and form the chief medium for commercial transactions in those 

.countries. They are to be found in Russia, at Astrakhdan, through 
Baluchistda and Seistdn, as well as at Hirdt, and BokAhára : they pos- 
sess political influence occasionally with the chiefs of those countries, 
from their hows d of capital, and their frequently taking farms of 
the revenues. T llers starting from Shikdrpur or Maltin (add 

— Bombay, Calcutta, or Benares) might from them obtain bills of exchange 
on Russia, Persia, Khorásdn, and Central Asia, 

e neighbousing province of Gujerat is equally celebrated for its 

i comunercial enterprize. We learn from HawirLroN, that the 

erous tribes of banyas, named banyans by the English, are indi- 

genous to this part of India, whence they have travelled to all parts 







k of the continent, and formed settlements, ** where their descendants 

ü continue to speak and write the Gujerdtí tongue, which — be pro- 
nounced the grand mercantile language of Indian martst." — — 
For the foreign commerce of India the mouths of the /ndus pro- 


Y held long precedence to Gujerat, Cambay, and Ba un 
— Baru aza of ARRIAN, which, more distant from Arabia and Persian 
Gulph, wor requife - a more. advanced knowledge and boldness of 

T o» x deed it is a curious fact, that Pdtala, the seaport on 
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the Zndus, still famous in ALExANDER’'s time, should no longer be 
mentioned by the author of the Periplus, in whose time Minagara 
(Mahá Nagar ?) had become the capital of the country. 

Pátala, in further support of our argument that Sindh was one 
focus of Indian civilization and colonization, is accounted by the 
Hindus the seat of government of the very founder of the Solar races, 
the Rajputs of modern India; Mr. Csoma Körös extracts the fol- 
lowing particulars regarding it from the Tibetan authorities. 

“ Potala or Potalaka (Tib. 7 'QEa gru-hdsin, or vulgo kru-dsin, 
boat.receiver, a haven or port) is the tame of an ancient city at the 
mouth of the Indus river, the residence of Ixwaxvu and his descen- 
Gants of the Suryavamsa. Four young princes (who afterwards were 
surnamed SH4'KYA) being banished frém that city by their father, 
took refuge in Kosala on the banks of the Bhagirathi river (in the 
modern province of Rohilkhand) and built the city of Capilavastu. 
The residence of the Dalai Lama at Lassa (built abeut the middle of 
the 12th century) is likewise called Potala, येन्म शि, because Cnxw- 
REZIK (53 LASSEN) the patron of the Tibetians, the spiritual son 
of AMITABHA, is said to have resided at Potala in ancient India, and 
to have visited Tibet from that place*.” 

The Sindhian origin of the Rajpüt tribes derives no inconsiderable 
support from the evidence of the grammar and vocabulary before 
us. Here we find the mass of the language (excluding of course the 
Persian infusion) merely a little different in spelling and inflexion from 
the Brijbhákd or pure Hindi of Upper India ; while there is a strong ar- 
gument that the SindA( is the elder of the two, in the more regular and 
elaborate inflexions of its cases and tenses; and particularly in the 
complete conjugation of the auxiliary verbs huwan and thiyan, to be, 
of which, in the Hindi, we find but a single tense of the lattert, and a 
few tenses and a present and past participle of the former, extant. 
Although we cannot attempt to enter upon a critical examination of 
the grammar, which would indeed require a knowlege of Sanskrit, and 
perhaps Zend in addition to the vernacular, we feel it impossible to 
resist inserting these two verbs, as well for the important part they 
enact in modern dialects, as for the philological interest of these almost 
universal auxiliaries, particularly in regard to the pronominal affixes, 
elsewhere become nearly obsolete. The infinitives, like the Persian 
and Sanskrit, terminate in az. | 


° 1 
* Csoma’s MSS. Seethe Observations of M. Burnour in the preceding num- 
ber, page 291. tin le NR. ~ 
T Or rather, none at all in the Hindi; for thá thé tài belong to the Mindu- 
stháni or Urdu. E 
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4 eai `^ ‘Conjugation of the Sindhi auxiliary verbs, to be. (tue eun 
Infinitive. Ho-wan (Sanskrit root भ.) T,hi-yan (S. ET, or अस्ति?) . 
Indicative. S. 1. Aun &hiyan I am. Caret 
lst Present, 2. Tun hin. j 
cont oe rv 
= . P. 1. Asin ° 
P ^^ €-* Aia áo j 
ub 3. Hui ! 
2nd Present. S. 1. Huwšán-tho I am being. T,hiyin t,ho (fem. thi) 
. Huen-t,ho T,hiyen t,h 
>ü 3. Hoec-t, ho T,hiye t,h 
P. 1. Ho,un-thé T,hiyun tha ` 
! 2. Ho,o-th8& T bivo thi 
i = 3. Ho,wan-thá <= T,hiyan thé 
Ist Imperfect. S. 1. m. Hos fem, Huis m. T,hethiyos f. T,he t,his 
Mitek 72.72 | — 9. Ho,en ^. Hoen she t,hryen T,he t,hien 
4 3. Ho Hui l,he t,hiyo 1 
=; P. 1. Hua sun Huyun sun et,hiya sun T,he thi peron 
GE . Hua ° Huyun Ihe t,hiya he th | 
E 3 3j. Hua Huyun T,he t,hiya The th jan 
2nd dmperfect. 1. Hundo-hos, &c. Hundi huis T,hindo hos,&c. T,hindi husi . 
| (m. Plural Hund&) masc, plur. Thindá) 
Perfect. - Caret. S. 1 iyos Th 
2 2. Thiyen Thien 
3. TY आ. | 
| — P ya sun Thii sun 
z% a 2 RO. < 2. T 3% Thi 
* umm 3. Thi Thiyun 
— _ Preterperfect. Caret. s. 1. Thíyo éhiyén This, &c. 
"ue E 3. áhe 
, P : 'Thiyá ahiyun 
pon 7p" - 3. in * 
> Pluperfect. - ret. S. 1. T,híyo hos THY huís 
e °` TI Ie oiim Fr * 2. hoen huen 
= 2 -F win. - : This 2 — = 
Ty — — P. 1. asun híyun 
— > 2. hug — Thiyé huá 
2 | S T huá Thiyun huyun 
` Fotre, rs ER... 1. Ce म | — 
| unden Abin hinden 
— 7 .8.Hundo ‘® ^T, indo: - CEhindé 
mut . J. Hundásun T,hinda sun Thindi sun 
ades ii š & » T,hinda : Thindiyun 
Subjunctive. § 3. Hundá 1 — Phinda ioi => . M » 
— resent. be. m. Thindohundos | हुं 
me — ure y 2: Hone x2 ——— — den — 
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In a similar manner is conjugated. Wanjan (H. jáná) to go, used as 
the auxiliary of the passive of other verbs: wendo, going—wayo (H. 
gayá) gone: wanj-tun, go thou | 

The personal pronouns awan, tín, and their plurals asin, tawin, ap- 
proach nearly to the Sanskrit alam, twam; asmdn, yusmán (obj.) : but 
for the third personal pronouns, as in Hindi, the demonstratives he 
and iu (H. yih and wuh) are employed, in lieu of the Sanskrit seh, si, 
tat ; in bháka, sing. सा, ar; plur. ते, लिन. In the declensions of nouns 
we miss the ka-ke-k( to which Trmur’s soldiery professed such an abhor- 
rence, but it is merely softened into jo-36-j£.já. Of these, however, we 
find traces in the Hindi pronominal inflexions mujhé, tujhé, which seem 
to be identical with mun-jo and to-jo of the Sindhi. This affix may be 
the adjectival or possessive य ya of the Sanskrit : and analogies of both 
might be pointed out in Greek, as in the nearly synonimous BaciAc-ia 
and farinxe. One example of declension will suffice :— 


Mars, a man e 
Singular . Plural 
Nom. Acc. Voc. Murs, a man, oh man Mare, men, oh men. 
Gen. Mdarsa-jo-ji-jé-) 1. Mürsana-jo, &c 
Dat. Ma he M @rsana-khe " 
Abl. Mirsa-khon. Mürsana-khon 


When the nominative ends in the vowel o the plural is in d: the 
feminine takes un in the pural, as zál a woman, zdlun. 

We do not quarrel with the author for romanizing his grammar, as it 
is principally intended for European students; but we are inclined to 
cavil at the employment of the Persian alphabet in conjunction with the 
Roman rather than the Nagari, which would certainly conform with 
more facility to the palatials, dentals, and aspirates of the Indian 
family ww fam खां expresses more elegantly as well as more 
precisely, Buchhri billi khon (from a bad eat) than , 44$ sb sre 

It is a curious circumstance that most of the masculine “substantives 
and adjectives terminate in 6; a peculiarity also remarked in the Zend 
language, and strikingly exemplified on all the legends of our Bactrian 
and Indo-Scythic coins, whether in the Greek orin the Pehleví charac- 
ter. The extensive vocabulary attached to the grammar may there- 
fore perhaps prove of use in decyphering these ancient relics ; though 
more might be expected from a scrutiny of the language of the 

disant descendants of the Kaidnian in the KoAistdn. We recom- 
mend M. Masson to collect vocabularies from these people and from 
the Sidhposhes. १” १५४०१७५ 

One of the most singular anomalies of the Sifdhi LESER: is t 
arrangement of its alphabet, which differs totally from the decet 
classification followed throughout the peninsula. The author makes 
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no remarks. on the subject further than that “ with one or two excep- 
tions the letters are merely represented by ciphers, cambinations of. 
numbers, and fractional parts: for example ||| (ths) for n ; 8 (4) for 
ch; &c, &c. !'” 
Having on a former occasion noticed the singular application of the 
Arabic numerals to the alphabet of the Maldive islands, we were struck 
with the apparent similarity of the process here pointed out at the 
opposite extremity of India ; but'a closer examination removed most 
of the analogy by shewing that the Sindhi and Miiltint letters, although 
strikingly similar in form to the common numerals, were all deducible 
from the elements of the ordinary Deva-Nagari symbols, and that they 
are, in fact, but one step removed from the Madrwdrf and Mehajaní of 
our mercantile class. This we have endeavoured to shew in the ac- 
companying lithographic table (X XII.) (being always happy to add to 
our catalogue of Indian alphabets !). The Marwari (which does not 
differ essentially*frpm the Pendrast) we have added on the authority of 
gomáshtas residing in Calcutta; but it must be remembered that these 
written charactere are peculiar to the mercantilg class, and that the 
— learned of Márwár and Sindh, as of other places, use the Deva-Nagari 
forms. As to the arrangement of their alphabet given by our author on 
| the authority of merchants, it seems to be nothing more nor less than ` 
* a couple of memoria-technica lines contrived to comprehend the whole 
* * of the letters combined with their most usual vowel sounds ; so that in 
ordinary writing the merchants may dispense with the application of 
gee metras or vowel-marks. ‘The inconvenience of this omission is not 
much felt in the limited scope of mercantile correspondence, and in 
y". the drafting of hoondees, where the same sentences are constantly 
repeated Indeed the first" memorial line of the Sindhi and Multdni 


phabets, bs 
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pronounced, Puja salámat( howen għani Bhai Tek Chand, (with. vowels) 
generally forms the opening (mutato nomine) of every mehájan's epis- 

` tle, as may be seen in the example given by our author*. It may be 
Tri "ar slated ‘‘ Prayer (or 1 pray) that health may be abundant to brother | 
^ ék Chand." The continuation is as follows : A aM e po. * 
(000 WwW'WCWU*9WwWEUWuWVuwYgqWuSgx 
T yunccd, chha ba ra náth ráe rh gajan khatri pha dhaut 
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This second line has probably a meaning also, but not a single 
word of it fan be found in the vocabulary; nor can the natives be 
persuaded to divulge it, whether from superstitious prejudice or from 
ignorance; it may be merely a nonsense verse embodving the rest of 
the letters. CuABRANA'TH Rat sounds like a name or title. 

The Márwárí alphabet contains two poetical lines almost as unin- 
telligible as those of Sindh. As written by our informant a gomáshta 
in one of the banking houses, and lithographed in Plate XXII. with the 
vowel marks, they abound in errors, nor could we obtain from him any 
inkling of their meaning. By dint of persevering inquiry, and aided 
by the Hindi and the Sanskrit dictionaries, we have restored what 
seems to be the right reading of the text as follows : 

"Tp दाता धनका सभाव बस्ति माह खग WE 
Wt Us जड ळ्या उचरो छथएण कफ 
or in Roman characters, (differ*ng from the version in the Pla@,) 
Sri ddtd dhanko sabhdw, bila moh khaga ghatang.> 
A'i pütha, jar dhayo; Uchari, chattan jh@pang. 
which, translated as literally as the idiom will allow, is 

“ Charity (1) of riches is the natural fruit; to me boy, oh god, (2) may it be so. ` 

Reading attained, ignorance is dispelled (3); by good enunciation (4), wisdom (5) 
instantly (6), (is attained ).” s 

(1.) आओंदाता masculine, a charitable man. waar to ) mig , सभाव 
is natural. (2.) wa, the sun, a deity, (Wiksos”'s Dict.) might lead 
to the supposition that the couplet was invented while the people were 
sun-worshippers! We ghatang, may it happen. (3) ळ्या from छाना 
to break down, destroy. (4) 'उचरो for SUTT pronunciation, utterance. 
(5) छथणा a corruption from चेतन intelligence, wisdom. (6) भ्ल 
synonymous with कप jiap, instantaneously. 

“At the bottom of the same plate we have inserted the Sindhi al- 
phabet as written by their gomáshtas in Calcutia ; because some 
of the letters vary from the Bombay form ; and both differ some- 
what from a genuine Sindhi alphabet procured by Lieut. LEECH at 
Mithydnt on the Indus, which we did not receive in time to insert in 
the plate. The printipal variations are in the aspirated letters kh, 
gh, ph, and A; j and y are expressed by the same character, which is 
formed as number 2 of the Mü/tání alphabet. The letter # is also 
expressed by ` hich accounts for its absence in the memorial line. 

Our author notices the curious custom of affixing certain numbers, 
ovii or 744; and ali or 14 to the commencement of all hoondees and 
written documents, as not yet satisfactorily explained. Our readers 
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will remember the rather whimsical definition of the first of the two 
symbols by Col. Top, from a traditionary record of the 742 maunds of 
zinárs taken from the necks of the slaughtered Rájpútš at AKBER’s 
sack of CAitor*. But, to say nothing of the far too modern date of 
introduction thus argued, and of its inapplicability to countries beyond 
the desert; a more general and simple origin may be traced for it in 
the mysterious invocation wi Om, prefixed by the orthodox to all docu- 
ments, In the inscriptions published in Plates VII. and XVII. this 
word is written (3)! which differs little from the ogil above. The 
triune symbol is often represented by ९ alone, which with the proso- 
dial mark || would be read as ** one and a half.” 

But. we are devoting too much space to a subject of minor import- 
ance : nor is the alphabet new; for we find the type (at least of the 
M ultání alphabet), have been long since cut and used at the Serampore 
press.*» We cannot conclude without making known a promise of a i 
valuable addition to Mr. Warnxs's labours by Lieut. Leron, in the 
shape of a Balochy, adhd Bardhut vocabulary. We shall soon thus have 
at our command all the cognate dialects of India to place in the hands 
of some future giant philologist who may undertake to unravel the 
tangled skein, and shew which are the primitive tongues of the abori- 

gines of our hills and plains, and whence and when came the infusions 
of foreign vocables which now predominate in Indian speech. 
J.P. 





IV.—On additional fossil species of the order QuADRUMANA from the 
— Sewdlik Hills. By H. F^LcoxEen, Esq. M. D., and Captain P. T. 
- CautTLey " 

In the November number of the Journal, vol. 5, 1. 739, Messrs 
Baken and Duranr have announced, in the discovery of a quadru- 
manous animal, one of the most interesting results that has followed on 
the researches into the fossil remains of the Sewáltk Hills. The specimen 
which they have figured and described comprises the right half of the 

- upper jaw, with the series of molars complete ; and they infer that it 
belonged to a very large species, In the course of last rains we 
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detected in our collection an astragalus, which we referred to a 
quadrumanous animal. - The specimen is an entire bone, free from any 
matrix and in a fine state of preservation from having been partly mine- 
ralized with hydrate of iron. It corresponds exactly in size with the 
astragalus of the Semnopithecus Entellus or Langoor, and the details of 
form are so much alike in both, that measurement by the callipers was 
required to ascertain the points of difference. We have forwarded 
the specimen with a notice to the Geological Society of London, after 
keeping it some months in reserve, having been diffident about resting 
the first announcement of fossil Quadrumana on any thing less 
decisive than the cranium or teeth. | 

This astragalus in conjunction with Messrs. Baxer and Derann's 
specimen, satisfied us of the existence of at least two distinct fossil 
` Quadrumana in the Sewadlik Hills. We have lately become possessed 
of several fragments, more or less perfect, belonging to the lower jaws 
of two species, both smaller than Messrs. BAKKE and DURAND'S 
fossil. ‘These we shall now proceed to notice. ` © 

The principal specimen is represented in fig. 1. , ]t consists of both 
sides of the lower jaw ; a great portion of the right half is entire with 
the whole series of molars ; the left half is broken off to the rear of the 
antepenultimate molar. The two middle incisors are present, and 
also the left canine broken across at its upper third. The right canine 
and the lateral incisors had dropt out leaving but the alveoli. The 
molars of the left side are destroyed down to the level of the jaw. 
The right ramus is wanting in more than half its width, together with 
the articulating and coronoid processes, and a portion of the margin 
at the angle of the jaw is gone. The specimen is a black fossil, and 
strongly ferruginous ; the specific gravity about 2.70. It was encased 
in a matrix of hard sandstone, part of which is etill left adhering 
to it. 

The jaw had belonged to an extremely old animal. The last molar 
is worn down so as to have lost every trace of its points, and the three 
teeth in advance of it have been reduced to hollowed-out discs, 


encircled by thé ' external plate of enamel. The muscular hollow on the 
ramus for the insertion of the temporal muscle is very marked, being 
.35 inches deep upon a width of .55. cu 

The dimensions contrasted with those of the Langoor or Semnopt- 


thecus Entellus and the common Indian monkey or Pithecus Rhesus, 
ře x | x ° 
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the Entellus; the third, of the size of the Entellus, and probably a 
Pithecus ; and further that two of the three at least, and most proba- 
bly the third also, belonged to the types of the existing monkeys of 
the old Continent, in having but five molars, and not to the Sapajans 
of America. 

"There are at present upwards of 150 described species of existing 
Quadrumana ; and as the three fossil ones all belonged to the larger 
sized monkeys, it is probable that there are several more Sewdlik 
species to be discovered. We have some specimens of detached teeth. 
of large size, which we conjucture to be quadrumanous; but their 
detached state make this conjecture extremely doubtful. 

. Besides the interest attaching to the first discovery in the fossil 
state of animals so nearly approaching man in their organization, as 
the Quadrumana, the fact is more especially interesting in the Sewdlík 
species, from the fossils with which they are associated. The same 
beds or differente beds of the same formation, from which the Qua- 
drumana came, have yielded species of the camel and antelope, aud the 

2 Anoplotherium posderogenium, (nob.) : the first two belonging to genera 
which are now coexistent with man, and the last to a genus charac- 
teristic of the oldest tertiary beds in Europe. The facts yielded by 
the Reptilian orders are still more interesting. Two of the fossil 
crocodiles of the Sewdlíks are identical, without even ranging into 
varieties, with the Crocodilus biporcatus and Leptorynchus Gangeticus 
which now inhabit in countless numbers, the rivers of India ; while the 
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larger than the bones in the Indian unicorned Rhinoceros! ^ ^ 
There is, therefore, in the Sewdlik fossils, a mixture in the same 
formation of the types of all ages, from the existing up to that of the 
— — chalk; and all coexistent with Quadrumana. — — — ore * - 

= P.S. Since the above remarks were put together, we have been 
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inner and posterior side, and the proof is this. The anterior facet 5 
has been caused by the habitual abrasion of the upper canine against 
the rear surface of the lower one, which overlaps it, when the 
jaws are closed or in action. This facet would prove nothing by itself, 
as it is common to all aged animals in the carnivora and other tribes 
in which the upper aud lower canines have their surfaces in contact. 
The second facet c must have been caused by the wear of the iuner 
and rear surface of the canine against the outer surface of the first molar 
of the lower jaw. But-to admit of such contact, this molar must have 
been contiguous with the lower canine; without any blank space inter- 
vening; for if there was not this contiguity the upper canine could 
not touch the lower first molar, and consequently not wear against it. 
Now, this continuity of the series of*molars and canines without a 
diasteme or blank interval, is only found, throughout the whole ani- 
“mal kingdom*, in man, the Quadrumana, and the Anoplotheriuff. The 
fossil canine must therefore have belonged to one of these. It were 
needless to point out its difference from the humarf canine, which does 
not rise above the level of the molars. In all the species of Anoplothe- 
rium described by Cuvier, the canines, while in a contiguous series with 
the molars, do not project higher than these, being rudimentary as 
in man. Of the Sewdltk species, Anoplotherium posterogenium, (nob.) 
we have not yet scen the canines; but it is very improbable, and per- 
haps impossible, that the fossil could belong to it. For if this species 
had a salient canine, it must have been separated from the molars by 
an interval as in the other Pachydermata ; otherwise the jaws would get 
locked by the canines and molars, and the lateral motion required by 
the structure of the teeth, and its herbivorous habit, would be im- 
practicable ; and if there was this interval, the upper canine could not 
have the posterior facet of wear. The fossil canine, must therefore 
have belonged to a quadrumanous animal. This inference is further 
borne out by the detrition of the fossil exactly corresponding with 
that of the Ganines of old monkeys. 
. The dimensions are: 

Leneth of the fragment of canine, «2 ०००५ euo .. 1.75 inches. 


Antero-posterior diameter at the base, ......+.+-- .8 
Transverse ditto, ............ neem RIS ine bam v 
Width of the anterior facet of wear, ....-+2+ eee .6 


The two diameters are greater than those of the canine of the Suma- 
tra Orang-otang described -by Dr. CLARKS Aspect as having been 7} 
ka |. ^» * Cuvier Ossemens fossil, tome 3, p. 15. 
x न + Asiatic Researches, vol, 15, p. 498. 
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feet high. The Cynocephali have large and stout canines, more so 
comparatively than the other Quadrumana. But to what section of the 
tribe our fossil belonged, we have not a conjecture to offer. We may 
remark, however, that the tooth is not channelled on three sides at the 
base, as in the Entellus. Does the fossil belong to the same species, as 
the jaw discovered by Messrs. Bakr and Duran, or to a larger one ? 
Nore. We have sketched Dr. FArcowsxkn's highly curious fossil tooth 
in position with the lower jaw of the Sumatran Orang-otang from 
the Society's Museum, in figure C of Pl. XVIII. "There is a third 
facet of wear at the lower extremity d which, on reference, we find 
Dr. FALCONER attributes like c to attrition against the first molar, 
being observable, he says, in many aged animals. The worn surfaces c 
and d are uniformly polished; and have evidently originated from 
attrition against a tooth; but with regard to the principal facet ७, we 
confes> we have a degree of scepticism, which can only be removed by ` 
a certainty that the fossil had been seen extracted from the matrix. 
B first place, tile great extent of the worn surface and its perfect 
ess could hardly be caused by attrition against the lower canine 
which should produce a curvature measured by the length of the jaw as 
radius. Inthe next place, the enamel of the tooth is less worn than 
the interior and softer part of the fossil: and thirdly, on examination 
with a magnifier, numerous scratches are visible in divers directions : 
all these indicating „that the facet may have been produced on the 
| fossil, by grinding it on a file, or some hard flat surface. On shewing 
the fossil to MADHUSUDANA, the medical pandit of the Hindu College? 
he at once pronounced that the tooth had been ground down to be used 
— in medicine, being a sovereign specific in the native pharmacopeia. 
: This circumstance need not necessarily affect the question, for it is 
3 probable that the native druggist would commence his rubbing on the 
natural plane, if any presented itself to his choice: but Dr. FALCONER 
| and Capt. CAUTLEY, to whom we have returned the fossil with a com- 
E unication of our doubts, assure us in reply that the fossil tooth was 
brought in along with a large collection, so that there is every 
jmprobability of its having been in possession of a native druggist. 
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ly bappen in the jaw of a quadrumanous animal. In fact they have 
recent quadrumana shewing precisely similar wear on a small scale, 
and no other head will do so. We find only one exception in the 
ci museum, viz. the tapir, whose right upper incisor (or non- 
Ten en canine) falling between the two lower ones is worn nearly in 


| hic of the fossil; but it is less elongated.—Eb. 
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V.— On some new Genera of Raptores, with remarks on the old genera. 
' By B. H. ०76580७, Esq. 


I have the "honor to submit, herewith, some original and amended 
generic characters of new forms of Raptores which have been described 
particularly in various numbers of your Journal. Those who are best 
acquainted with the present state of classification in regard to the 
Falconida and Strigide will, I apprehend, be most ready to make 
allowance for any possible imperfections cleaving to these characters. 

Family FALCONIDE. Sub-family ARUILINE. Genus Nisaétus, nob. 

Bill short*, at base as high as broad, distinguished by compression 
without feebleness, strongly festooned. Nares large, vertical, elliptic, 
angulated, and wholly lateral in exppsure. Wings short, firm ; 5th 
quill longest. Tail long, firm, and square.  Tarsi elevate, but not 
a 

Digits elongated, nervous; the inner fore and thg hind highly 
developed. » 

Acropodia reticulate with three or four scales next each talon. 
Talons immense, very unequal, strong and achte. Head usually 
crestéd. 

Types, N. Pulcher, No. 650; N. Nipalensis, No, 9; N. Pallidus 
No. 8; N. Grandis, No. 7, nobis. 

Habits. Preys on jungle fowl, partridgess hares; watches from a 
lofty perch, usually pouncing on its game when near it; sometimes | 
pursues with energy on the wing; flight direct; does not seize on the 
wing. Habitat, saul forest, Tarai, and lesser hills. Not migratory; 
size rather large. Connects the most typical hawks with the most 
typical eagles. Digits and talons pre-eminently raptorial. 

FALCONINE, Genus Baza, nob. ` 

Bil as in Jerar, but somewhat longer and more compressed before 
the cere. Upper mandible with two long sharp teeth on either side, 
close to each other and to the hook, and directed forwards. Lower 
mandible with three or four smaller teeth correspondent to the above. 
Orbits and lores thickly and softly plumed. Nares transverse, rimi- 
form, with the cere behind them membranous and free. Legs and 
feet short and thick. Tarsi half plumed, coarsely reticulate, longer 
than any digit Toes cleft and depressed : the laterals subequal ; the 
inner longer than the outer; the hind large. Acropodia wholly 

* Short with reference to the sud-family : and so of all the generic terms sub- 
sequently employed; for instance, ears small and simple, in reference to scops, 


as a genus of the aub-(ypical group of Sírigide. 
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scaled. Talons sub-equal, acute, wings long, broad«webbed, sub-equal 
to the tail; 3rd quill longest ; notch of the inner web remoter than 
in Falco or in Jerar. Head crested , 
Type, Baza Syama*, nob. No. 657. Habitat, lower region of hills: 
size small; make robust : habits insectivorous. 
- Affinities varions with Cymindis, Harpagus, Jerar and Pernis} Not 
known to Indian falconers. Station in Vicom's arrangement, at the 
head of the Falconine, between Harpagus and Jerar. 
1 STRIGIDE, Aberrant group. Sw. 
Disc and conch evanescent: .ears simple. Sub-family of the eagle 
owls, or Aétoglaucine, nob. 
— Egrets conspicuous: great size and strength. Sub-diurnal questing. 
A very strong elongated bill.. Eminently raptorial feet, and ample 
gradated wings, equal or nearly so to the medial square tail. | 
= Genus Huhiia, nob 
Bil equaleto the head, basally straightened beyond the cere, 
‘suddenly hooked, very strong, festooned, with trenchant scarpt tomiz, 
+ Nares ovoid, transverse, partially exposed. Wings sub-equal to the 
tail: 4th and 5th quills sub-equal and longest. Tarsi short, immense- 
ly stout, thickly plumed. Toes very strong, hirsutely plumosd? par- 
tially denuded and scaled ; the exterior antagonising but mot versa- 
tile. Talons immense, acute, very unequal; the inner fore conspi- 
cuously largest ; and hind equal to tbe outer fore. 
Type, Huháía Nipalensis, nob. No. 541. Habitat, all three regions 
of the hills, Habits subdiurnal and mammalivorous, 
deat Genus Cultrunguis, nob | 
— Bill equal to head, straightened as far as the cere, gradually curved 
beyond it, moderately comprgssed, strong Nares elliptic, partially 
exposed. Wings, unpectenated, equal to the tail; 4th quill longest. 
Tarsi sub-elevate, strong, compressed partially or wholly nude, 
t ate. Toes long, nervous, compressed, reticulate, with three or 
' scales next each talon; the anterior digits sub-equal; the hind 

















>> ४35 large. . Soles of the feet aculeated Talons sub-equal, compressed 
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Types, € Flavipes et C. Nigripes, nob. Nos. 55 and 56. Habitat 
the lower region of the hills. Habits diurnal and piscivorous. Size 
large | 

Remarks. In mv judgment, Huħúa is the equivalent of Aguila, and 
E of Pandion, among the diurnal Aaptores, which are, no 
doubt, represented by the nocturnal Raptores in nature, though not 
vet in our systems. Those systems wholly want a Strigine sub-family 
answering to the Aquiline. 

The section, therefore, standing at the head of my two genera must 
be understood as resting on no betterauthority than my own. It is 
probable that the evanescent character of the disc and conch with the 
absence of the operculum, belong to the hawk and falcon owls as well 
ns to eagle owls; and that the contradistinctive marks of the latter 
. must be sought, in their great size, their prolonged but strong bill, 
their formidable legs, feet and talons, their ample gradated wffizs, and 
their medial and even tails. All these marks, not legs than the former 
ones, characterise our /Zuhía and Cultrunguis : “whereas our Ninor, 
which is small, and has its bill, wings and tail formed on the 
Falconine model, is yet equally distingushed with 7Zuh&a and Cul- 
trunguis, by evanescent disc and conch, and perfectly simple small 
ears. Hence my impression of the very great prevalence of the latter 
characters, which seem to extend over all the aberrant sub-families of 
the Strigide, accompanied by egrets in the eagle owls, but mot so in 
the hawk and falcon owls—witness Noctua and Ninor. The presence 
or absence of egrets cannot be taken as a primary mark of the aberrant 
group; for to it Hulda and Cultrunguis unquestionably belong, and 
both these types are egretted. Whether the egrets even constitute a 
secondary or sub-family mark of this group, may be doubted: but, at 
present, this would seem to be the case, and in conformity with this 
notion I have inserted egrets as one of the sub-family marks. There 
is no uniting accuracy with precision in generic characters, so long 
as we want family and sub-family characters. How then to charac- 
terise our Ninor ?—a falconine type in its own circle of the Strigide, 
and as expressly equivalent to the lesser insectivorous falcons, ns 

ultrunguis is to Pandion. When recently defining Ninor I begun 
with, * bill, disc, conch and feet, as in Noctua," considering that genus 
— which is so remarkable in the family for its irm plumage and short 
wings as well as for the absence of those pre-eminently Strigine 
is eminently calcdlated, with the aid of the spinous ४७८ of the foot, to clutch. 
the bodies of fish, No analogy can be more beautiful than that of Cultrunguis 
«o Pandion. ° Meee मर 125.4 ey AIP o. 
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characters, the great disc and operculated ears—as a conspicuous 
type. Yet hardly three months elapsed when I received from England 
a systematic work from which Noctua is wholly expunged! Noctua, 
however, will, I think, retain its place, characterised in the aberrant 
group of the owls by short wings and firm plumage, and 'eading 
through Surnia to our Ninor, which I believeto be the least Strigine 
bird on record. Let us now attempt to define it, asa genus belong- 
ing to the aberrant group of the Strigide, characterised as before. 
Genus Ninox, nob. 

Bill short, arched from the base. Nares round, anteal, apert, 
tumid. General contour with the character ofthe plumage, extremely 
Falconine. Wings long, firm, unpectenated, sub-equal to the tail 
Srd quill longest; Ist and 2nd very moderately gradated, Tail long, 
firm, even. Tarsi plumose, rather short. Toes medial, depressed 
borderzd, rigidly hirsute; laterals equal, hind compressed.  Head' 
smooth, smell, and only Strigine in the size and position of the eye. 

Type, Ninor Ni ipMensis, nob. No. 657 
—. Habitat central and lower hills. Habits, subdiurnal and insectivor- 
ous. 

Mr. Swanson appears to have laid undue stress on the egrets of 
the owls, which seem to me but little more influential than the 
analogous crests of the Falconide, and more especially of the Aquiline. — 
Disc and conch evanescent, and ears simple, are the marks of the 
aberrant group, taken as a whole. Egrets, added to great size, ample 
gradated wings, and a medial even tail, with powerful legs and feet 
ind talons, seem to me the subordinate signs of the Aé#foglaucine or 
uiline sub-family of that group. Of the Falcoglaucine or sub family 
ifying the Falconine, the first glimpse appears to be afforded by our 
Ninoz, which has quite the proportions and aspect of many of the 
lesser insectivorous Falcons. Long and firm wings and tail—the 
Leg ; and the former but slightly gradated ; and both, in a 
word, adapted for strong flight — would seem to be necessary characters 
of this sub-family, and they are, at all events, characters eminently 
nspicuous in our Ninor. Between the wings of Ninox and those of 
Strix or Otus there is just the same sort of difference as esas between 
ings of Falco and those of Buteo, or of Milvus—l mean as to 
bleness for vigorous flight, and expressly without spec eference 
technical form of the wing. v ge auem y 

4, a small insecti- 
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* 
i v “Ge $^ — * qr), on gt. 3 "T Baza. - ^ Nior: 
‘Total length, kd "y PW E sev ii RR) OR MR: 
Length of bill, straight, to gape, — e. 0 Of 0 0३ 
Basal height of bill, extreme, ... * =... 0.02 ~ «०-०. ०६७ 
- Basal width of bill, extreme, edo ४०३ .. 001$ GO OF, 
i Head straight, from gape to occiput, — oe) O12 ie ee 
Length of tail, — — * s» 0,0 06 
‘Tarsus, from inner salient angle above, to the sole, 0 11 0.1} ; 
th entral digi 'om ase E 
Berg steel Aig, fion exieiia en to enpe- o Mey 
Length of exterior digit, — brit S» 0 Oii ००१४. 
Length of interior digit, — * .. less!$ 0 0!j 
Length of hin4 digit, ... te Ms. D — 0075.5. 0 Gre 
Straight length of central talon, Ses 319 ss O0 09. VOCS 
Ditto <ditto exterior ditto, m M. bob TD 0,49 OO 
Ditto- ditto interior ditto, i ET 2. 0 0,,: 9*0 07% 
Ditto ditto hind ditto, oe See e. 090,"5 0 0. 
Expanse of wings, act T "T 92 9564 2 44 
Length of a closed wing, j ods 2. 0 91 o 91 
Longer diameter of opening of ear, e ^. OO 0 Os 
Diameter of the eye, »  .- — bon es 0 0.5 0 0.5% 
W eight of the birds, T on - e. 74 02. |.7À ox. 


To render this singular parallelism complete, I may add, that both 
birds are mature males of their respective species; that the females are 
scarcely larger and not at all different in aspect; that both are emi- 
nently conspicuous for the insessorial character of their feet, the digits 
of which are cleft to their origins, the soles quite flat and somewhat 
bordered ; the anterior laterals of equal strength and size, and the 
central of the same thickness, and of very moderate excess of length. 
Wings and tail could not, in a Strigine bird, be morg Falconine than 
those of Ninor ; and hence these organs are almost precisely similar, 
both’ in form and proportion, to the same organs in Baza, which, 
though a Falconine bird, deviates widely from the restricted" or generic 
type*. Upon the whole, the only material differences of these birds 
are the inferior strength of the thumb with its talon, and the superior 
size of the eye, in Ninor—both differences eminently interesting, in us 
much as none are more universally and distinctly referable to the 
respective habits and exigencies of the two families of the nocturnal 
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Mr. SWAINSON, in treating of the Falconide and Strigide, has seen 
perpetual reason to deplore the errors of systematic works. 

In truth, it is hardly too much to say that the majority of recorded 
species are no species at all; and the majority of recorded genera 
insufficient or inaccurate. 

"The old species, described by color only, and when classification 
was in its infancy, cannot now be really appreciated except by personal 
examination. Nor can any words of condemnation be too strong for 
the modern practice of insertinz these species, without such examina- 
tion. under the strict subdivisións elaborated bw recent science 

Such insertion must be made haphazard, and nothing is more 
‘common than to find one specieg registered in half a dozen genera, 
none of which suit it, or, if so, only by accident! For systematic 
writers now to rely on dried skins, is sufficiently objectionable: but 
their reliance on the old book descriptions is perfectly monstrous. 

Mr. SwaiNsox—-clarum et venerabile nomen—has acknowledged with 
unusual explicitness that the examination of fresh subjects is, very 
generally, an indispensable condition of accuracy, and that, for all 
the higher purposes of science, an acquaintance with Aabits, as well 
as with structure, is required. ‘Will it, then, be credited that, with 
almost all our recorded species calling for revision, and with our 
Classification labouring, in vain, to advance per rudem indigestamque 
molem specierum, theres no sense on the part of Zoological associa- 
tions at home of the necessity of any thing more than the collection 
of dried skins? as 
Such, however, is the fact ; upon which I forbear, at present, from 
any comments, returning gladly to Mr. Swainson—whom any one 
would be proud to assist, if Able; and, as I have some little practical 
experience of rüptorial birds, and of the value of the generic charac 
ters assigned to them in books, I shall indicate what 1 conceive to 
be the diggnostics of some received genera. SEALS E 

AqviLINA&. Genus Pandion. Bag +, « 
— Billand head compressed. Gape narrow. Bill moderate, extremely 
sounded on the ridge, highly festooned; tomis scarpt and very 
trenchant. Brow not salient. Lores and cere almost nude. Nares 

imi . subtransverse, with the cere behind them membranous 
* free. Legs and feet spiculated, strong, compressed, nude, and 
eticulate. Toes nervous, cleft; the outer versatile wi o! lique grasp; 
the hind, very mobife. Talons highly falcated, nearly equal, compress- 

rounded below. Wings exceedingly long, : i wd tail ; 3rd 

quill longest. Instances, Vulgaris, P Indicus 
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^ 
HALIAETUS. Sub-genus of Pandion? ° > 


Contradistinguished by a long bill, much more compressed on the 
ridge; by shorter, rounder wings, never surpassing and seldom equal- 
ing the tail, and which have the 4th and 5th quills sub-equal and long- 
est; by wide, transverse nares of irregular form ; by scaled tarsi and 
toes, in which moreover the spinous aculcation of Pandion is less de- 


~~ क 5, Ys 


veloped, and the exterior and hind toes are less mobile; and, lastly, - 


by tulons less compressed and less rounded below—sometimes squar- 
ed. 

Types. Haliatus Ichthyætus Horsfieldii, Plumbeus et Albipes, nob, 
Nos. 10 and 3. 

The bill of Haliætus is always longer and sharper on the culmen 
than in Pandion; but in some species, its cutting edge is as highly 
festooned as in Pandion ; in others, it is as level as in Aquila : in some 
again the wings are considerably shorter than the tail; inbthers, 
eq al to it. ° 

Instances of the former peculiarities, Ichthyetus et Plumbeus ; of the 
latter, Albipes.  Halietus is further distinguished from Pandion bya 
nude salient brow: but both genera are alike remarkable for the 
compression of the bill and head, as compared with Aquila, and also 
for the smallness of the gape 

The very long unfestooned bill of Albipes is accompaniec by a wider 
gape, by wings equal to the tail, by great size, and by talons perfectly 
squared below. | 

If Ichthyetus, then, be the type of Halietus—and no doubt it is— 
then Albipes is a separate type bearing the same relation to Aguila, as 
Ichthyetus to Pandion, and connecting Aguila, through Halietus, with 
Pandion. ‘This type I have provisionaly named Cuncuma, from its 
native name. It is a fisher, but not exclusively so; amd is remarkable, 
like-the bird of Washington, for its theftuous propensities*, 

Pandion is the king of fishers, and a more beautiful instance of the 
adaptation of structure to habits than this genus exhibits, is not to be 
- found inthe whole circle of ornithology. The rimiform nares may be 

* [ make no allusion to birds which I am not personally familiar with; but I 
“suspect that the American bird adverted to has a very strict resemblance to our 
Albipes, a resemblance including habits, size, and structure If this be the 
case, it may be ranged by the side of Aldipes under the sub-genus Cuncuma, of 
which the following are the characters. Bill long and void of festoon. Wings 
“equal to the tail. Talons squared below Size very greag. There is a beautiful 
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bans of which the type ofthe fishing eagles is linked with the type 
a. | vorous eagles. ` wh 
335.92. 
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closed by the lax membrane behind them so as to exclude the water 
the compressed, spiculated, free toes, of which the outer fore may be 
turned quite back, and the hind almost forward, aided by the com- 
pressed cylindric and highly curved talons, are the very weapons to 
take fish with; whilst the immense wings enable the bird to quit his 
“Own element with impunity, and to bear off, from the bosom of the 
waters, fish of far greater weight than himself. Falcons trained to 
duckzhunting dare not suffer the water to touchstheir plumage; always 
quitting their grasp if the quarry can near it in the struggle. But 
Pandion will plunge dauntlessly into the deep, and will strike fish so 
large that they sometimes carry him under and destroy him, though 
he has nothing to forbear from a fish twice his own weight. In India 
the birds of this genus are not*migratory : they breed in lofty. trees 
overhanging large lakes, laying their eggs in April, May; and rearing 
two yofhe, which usually quit the nest in June, July. The white- 
footed Cuncifn (Gfaliatus Albipes) (which is.a vastly larger bird) 
frequently robs the Judian Pandion of his spoil, just as the white, 
_ headed species of the West does the Pandioh of that region. Those 
who have classed the Brahmani Chee! of India (Halietus Pandicerianus) 
with the fishing eagles, may be safely said to know as little of the 
structure, as the habits of that paltry Milvine bird; or else of the 
group with w _ they have associated it. True, Pandicerianus has 
a festooned bill* : but its feet are those of Buteo or of Milvus, without 
a trace of the peculiar structure of those organs in the piscatory 
eagles. Its chief food is insects, and its manner of questing similar 
to that of Circus. It feeds freely on- dead fish and on other carrion in 
winter | | M 
e STRIGIDJE, . " 
Typical group.e Disc and conch immense. Ears large and operculated. 
- Sub-genus Striz. 
a longer than the head, straightened, shallow, feeble, with the 


ed bill, however, insisted on as a pre-eminent mark of the Raptores, 
2. reference to insecfíivorgus habits as to more moble ones. And 
the tooth or festoon of the bill is, however highly developed, rather 
an strong, insectivorous habits may be safely inferxed... These sharp 
the peculiar character of the teeth in the 
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ps sed, in one sense, among the lesser insectivoro 
Elanas, as well as the Brahmani Cheel, may be 
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maxilla cut out by large nasal fosse. Nares longitudinal and lunated. 
Valve of the ear definite, tetragonal. Wings long, feeble; exceeding 
the short and feeble tail: 2nd quill longest. Tarsi- long, slender, 
partially implumose. External toe basally connected as in Falco, 
Central talon pectinated | 
Type, S. Flammea. u 
FF | cee Orvs. * 743, ps) 
- Head. more or less egretted. Bill short, wholly arched on the 
culmen, high and deep at the base. Valve of the ear indefinite 
confluent with the immense valvular dtsc, the opposite sides of which 
are connected over the ear passage by a membranous ligament 
Wings long, feeble, scarcely or not at all exceeding the tail; 2nd 
quill longest; Ist strongly notched near the tip. Tarsi and toes short 
. and plumose. 


—FPypes, Otus Vulgaris et Brachyotus. ] em 
Sub-typical group. « 3»? 
“Disc and conch medial, perfect. Ears smaller, operculated. 
4 Genus 50078 


«Bill short, arched from the base, nostrils round, tumid. Head 
“egretted. Ears simple, small*. Wings medial, sub-equal to the tail: 
3rd and 4th quills sub-equal and longest. Toes feeble, nude, sub- 
depressed. Plumage soft and vermiculated. Size small. Habits 


ansectivorous and nocturnal : ilb 
Instances. Scops Sunia, Scops Lettiat, Scops Pennata, nob. Nos. 
64, 66, 721, respectively = 13 y 
~. Aberrant group . AC 
Disc and conch evanescent. Ears small and simple. ~ 
` 


Nocrua. * 

* Bill short, arched from the base, Nostrils round, very tumid 

sometimes tubular. Head smooth. Toes hairy, feeble, and sub- 

depressed. Wings short, scarcely exceeding the base of the tail; idth 
ail mie n Tail slightly elongated, rounded. Plumage firm and 

smal Insectivorous and noctural utr 








PE with reference to the group. The ears are, in fact, nearly 

the proximate genus Noctua, which I have ranged in the 
ast CHF & 

Asio auctorum : but there is no safe quoting of 
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Scops seems to me to stand on the confines of the sub- typical.group, 
leading to Noctua as among the first of the aberrant group. One is 
egretted, the other not; one has the plumage characteristically. soft 
aud Jax, the other has the plumage, including the alar and. caudal 
feathers, a good deal firmer. The wings of one scarcely surpass the 
base of the tail, those of the other reach nearly to its tip. | 
The disc of the one is nearly perfect, and the ears comparatively 
large, though simple. The disc of the other is very imperfect, and 
the ears much smaller. So also the eye and head*. The one has 
nude toes, and the other hirsute one. Lastly, a very maculate vest 
seems as common with Scops, as a lineated garb with Noctua. The 
size of both is small; both have an Otine bill with feeble feet; and 
both are nocturnal and insectivorous. 

. The above characters of known genera are, of course, mere 
suggestimns, as emanating from one who has neither museum mor ` 
library at confinand. But, if practical experience be of any worth, 
they are suggestions' which the skilful may take much advantage of, 
I suspect that plumage very soft, moderately soft, and more or less 
hardened or firm, might be ascribed, respectively, to the typical, 
sub-typical, and aberrant groups of the Strigide with. safety and 
advantage. 

«Å have great doubts as to the position of our Urrua and Bulaca. 
By the elongation and strength of the bill they are affined to the eagle 
owls ; but the high development of the disc and conch, though fur 
short.of Otus, yet seems to indicate the position of these birds to be 
the sub-typical group. Though very similar in structure and size, one 
has the egrets, as well as subdiurnal habits and pale iris of Orus; but 
in this (Urrua) the valve of«the ear is evanescent: whilst. the other 
(Bulaca) with the smooth head and valved ear, has also the nocturnal 
habits and dark wis of Strix. The size of both is greater than that 

either of these genera. In Scops the size and character of the disc 
gs conch are very similar to those of Urrua : but the former is a 
small nocturnal and insectivorous bird ; the latter, alarge, semi-diurnal 
and mammalivorous one. — Bulaca again, with something of the aspect 
and with entirely the manners, of Strix, is sundered from Striz, 
toto colo, by the strength of its bill, the-high gradation of its wings, 





— — 


— he relative volume of the head amongst Strigine birds is more apparent 

I. It is caused by the immense quantity of plumes p FEHR the conch 
when tbe ear ह ear has much of the peculiar family structure; an sequen] this 
‘feature is quite aš noticeáble in Otus ns in Strix; in the genus 
7 the ear is even more sighally Strigine tbun ia (Ae latfér. ^ — 7777777 
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and the superior length and firmness of its tail, as well as by its short 
and strong legs. In the last respect there is a close resemblance on 
the part of Bulaca to Otus; but the conch and disc are not half the 
size that they are in Otus ; the conch is oval, and the definite form of 
the ear-valve is quite opposed to the character of this organ in Otus, 
agreeing more closely with Sirir. The long and feeble wings and 
short and feeble tails of Strix and of Otus, ure characters peculiarly 
their own : and they are united with, in the former, a bill so long and 
feeble, and, in the other, a bill so short and arched, that there is no 
mistaking the combination of these attributes in either genus. I know 
no Strigine type at all agreeing with S£rir in the character of the bill, 
taking its feebleness and length together. But, it isa grievous mistake 
to suppose, with Cuvier, that Strir*alone exhibits either elongation 

or straightness in this member: for, not only our Huhiia and Cultrun- 
guis have a long and straightened bill; but these charffters are 
distinctly, though less, developed in Urrua and in Bulada 

‘The otine form of the rostrum (short, thick, and wholly curved) no 
doubt is very prevalent among the Strigide; singe it is possessed, in 
common by Olus, Bubo, Scops, Noctua, and Ninor. | But the tumiditv 
of the nares in the three last is not found in the first: and Ninor (not 
to mention its smooth head, divested of all Strigine characteristics 
save the size of the eye) is sundered wholly from Otus by its firm 
plumage, and by the length and strength of both wings and tail. In 
Otus the tail, though longer, is as feeble as in Sfriz; and in both 
these genera the wings, though long, have all the flimsiness proper 
to the family. 

Noctua, by its firm plumage (including wings and tail) as well as by 
its depressed perching hairy feet, its evanescent disc, simple small ears, 
smooth head, and short arched bill with tumid round nares, makes the 
nearest approach to our Ninox. But shortness im the wing is the 
pre-eminent attribute of Noctua, whilst the very opposite is that of 
Ninor. In Surnie the wings appear to be rather short, and the tail, 
though long, is extremely wedged. In Ninox alone have we wings 
and tail formed upon the Falconine model. And these peculiarities, 
taken in connexion with feet in which the insessorial character prevails 
almost over the Raptorial—just as it does in many of the little insecti- 
vorous Falcons—constitute our Ninor a signal type. Our Cultrunguis 

s equally conspicuous by its Pandionic feet and habits ; and our Hula 
by — combination of aquiline attributes—the Shief of which are pre- 
e nt size and strength, and a bill uniting length and straightness 
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represent the sub-family of the eagles, in the aberrant group of the 
Strigide ; and not merely so, but precisely, Aquila and Pandion. But 
as to the situation of Urrua and Bulaca, or as to their anhlogies, 1 am 
quite ata loss. Taking, however, as my guide the medial size of the 
dist and conch, Y shall class them, for the present, in the sub-typical 
group, characterised as before; and the following generic characters 
may, I hope, serve to make them understood, in themselves and in 


their relations. TIN. Hi utig. 
tari 71 STRIGIDE. "we nett: 
= Sub-typical group. +... 
pt 
Genus URRUA, nob 


Bill sub-equal to the head, somewhat elongated scarcely arched 
from the base, compressed, strong. Nares ovoid, transverse. Wings 
aud tail somewhat elongated: wings moderately gradated, 3rd and 
4th quis sub-equal and longest. Tail not bowed, even, Tarsi and 
toes plumose? Tarsi elevate, not feeble. Head egretted. Ears scarce- 
ly valved, oval, traversed by a membranous thong. Size considerable 
“Habits sub diurnal, Dwells frequently in holes on steep bank-sides. 

‘Type, Urrua Cavearea, nob. No. 57 
— i Genus BULACA, nob 
-» Bill sub-equal to the head, somewhat elongated, scarcely arched 
from the base, compressed, strong. ` Nares elliptic, transverse, tumid 

t Wings conspicuously gradated considerably shorter than the tail 
5th and 6th quills longest and sub-equal. Tail sufficiently elongated 
bowed. Conch ovoid. Legs and feet, short, strong, plumose, Head 

smooth, - Habits nocturnal: Size considerable. | 

y are ulaca Newarensis, nob. No. 59. | wide | 

pi so Itis-quite out of the questson to range Urrua with Ottis, because of 
the — infer size of the disc and conch; or with Budo, because 
the length of whe legs ; or with either, because the bill is decidedly, 
gh not conspieuously, elongated and straightened. Equally im- 
< sible is it to range Bulaca with Strix or with Otus ; because its disc, 
though perfect, is nct larger than in Urrua; because its bill is (like 
that of Urrua) stronger and shorter than that of Striz, — at co 
arched than that of Otus ; and because its wings have characters quite 

-œ C T has. of either genus Jos lanti an 

Tua has the sub-diurnal habits, the pale iris and the egrets of 

the nocturnal habits, the dark iris, and the smooth head 

2 he orifice of the ear is —— large (I s= inch 
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Tu 
defining the course of the disc in Sfrir and Otus, and seeming, as it 
were, to lay bare the whole head. . »? de 

This-orgah, both in size and character, is essentially mediate in 
these birds, between the typical structure as seen in Strix and Otus; 
and the aberrant structure, as exhibited in Noctua, Ninox, Huhda, 
and Cultrunguis. | 

The following comparative measurements, in English inches, may 
help the curious to appreciate the value of those perplexing but 
necessary terms, ¿ong and short, as applied to bills, tails, and legs. 

1 a Lfngth ofthe of the of the 


of the bird. tail, tarsus. bill. 
Strix, ......3 ———— 144 54 34 1} 
SIMU, ‘ss enascs rato haku: 143 6 2 1i 
कतल १४७०७७ aruaru atoe uwa ३२०७ 29 93 3j 1g 
OY + ४25०7 ० ces —— — 22 92 23 p 1g : 
86088; l u... ००००० 94 33 rg cL 
Noctis, rssechsoreikéoe 94 + °. 11 & 
pti, 12 6* lo š 
Huhúa, .................. ......... ee 30 12 è 34 = - 
Cultrunguis, ..................... see. Dh 93 3% 2% 


P. S. Since the above paper was composed, I have received, from 
the lower hills, a fine specimen of the Strir Coromandra of LATHAM. 
With the size it has all the characters too, of our Urrua, except in the 
legs, the tarsi being lower, and the toes scopine but stronger. The 
opening of the ear is about one inch, longs ovoid, and mot valvular, 
though the membranous edge be more or less free all round it. p 
know nothing yet of the Aabits of this bird. If they agree with those 
of Urrua, it may form a species of this genus or sub-genus ; and its 
toes are not@absolutely nude, though nearly so. But it seems to be 
an osculant species leading to Scops. The wings and tail are both 
somewhat elongated, and sufficiently firm, though the general plumage 
be remarkably soft. The wings are not much short of the tail, and 
they have the 3rd quill longest, the 4th nearly as long ; the first and 
second, moderately gradated. The toes, which are longish and not 
feeble, are remarkable for a softly papillose and flattish sole. To the - 
external one there is a vague basal membrane; and the hind is stronger 
than usual. The talons are sufficiently elongated and acute ; the inner 
and central, the outer and hind, being respectively equal. — 

- The nostrils are nearly round and somewhat tumid: the bill, like 
that of Urrua and Bulaca, combines strength* with a tendency to 
elongation and straightness, not noticeable in Orus. My bird is a 
mature female, 21 inches long, of which the bill is 14, and the tail 91, 
the tarsus is 22, and the central toe 17 

3 c 
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VI.— Observations of the Magnetic, Dip and Intensity at Madras. By 
soos oT. G. TAxron, Esq. H. C. Astronomer. » ° ` 


Notwithstanding the value which has of late years been attached to 
observations of the Magnetic Dip and Intensity, 1 may, I believe, safely 
state, that the whole of British India has failed to put on record a 
single good set of experiments to this end. With a view to supply 
this deficiency for Madras, I have availed myself of the loan of a very 
excellent dipping needle, the property of Captain DRINKWATER, of 
His Majesty's ship Conway; dnd of two magnetic intensity needles 
which were brought out by the same officer, and are the property of 
"Captain James CLARKE Ross, R. N. The dipping needle, which was 
constructed on purpose for the Conway, differs, I believe, in no respect 
from the ordinary construction, save that it is one of the best instru- 
ments ve met with, and, as far as I can see, absolutely faultless. 
bservations for Dip. are as follows . 





ane 


Observations for Dip made at the Madras Observatory, situated in Long 
Sh. 2im. 75. 8 Bast of Greenwich, and Lat. 13° 4' 8". 8 N. on the 





26th April, 1837. 
With Needle marked No. 1. 
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N. B. The numbers 1, 2, 3, &c. exhibit the order in which the ob- 
servations, were made. During fhe present century, I cannot find 
that any observations for Dip have been made at Madras, but there 
is one result on record dated 1775, when ABERCROMHIE found it to be 
5" 15- N. ; if this result can be trusted, it would appear that the Dip 
is on the increase at the rate of 1^ 34” in a year. = : 

With regard to the needles employed for the magnetic intensity, it 
may be necessary to state, that they are constructed after the model of 
that of Professor HANSTEEN. The needles are cylinders, 24 inches long 
and .3 inch in diameter, save that the énds are abruptly sharpened to a 
point; these needles are freely suspended on their centres by a few fila- 
ments of unspun silk, which are hooked on to a brass stirrup, moveable 
upon the needle; by which means a pérfect adjustment to horizontality 
_ cam be effected; the needle thus suspended is enclosed in a rectangular 
glass box immediately over a divided circle, from which fhe are of 
vibration can be read off and the number of, oscillations counted. 
‘The zero of measure here employed, is the time of performing 109 
vibrations at a temperature of 60^, commencing with an are of 20° 
and ending at from 2° to 4". —If these measures could be observed to 
ultimate accuracy, it would be worth while to reduce the times of 
vibration under these circumstances to the times of describing an in- 
finitely small arc, as has been done by HANSTEEN, and on account of 
buoyancy, to a vacuum; but since such is not the case, tlie result will 
be obtained to all useful accuracy by supposing the correction common 
to each set of observations, by which the reductions, which are rather 
operose, are avoided: the reduction to a temperature of 607 is effected 
by applying the correction, 0,00017 t. (where ¢ represents the time 
of performing 100 vibrations) ;—a formula which is derived from ex- 
periment. The two needles used in the following obÉervations are dis- 
tinguished from one another by a sign x on one of them. This needle 
in London at a temperature of 60° performed 100 vibrations in 442,76 
seconds of mean time, whereas the other needle performed 100 vi- 
brations under the same circumstances in 461,96 seconds; the former 
needle is further distinguished from the latter from its having been 
long in use in England, and as having exhibited a remarkable degree 
of steadiness in its magnetism during the late magnetical experiments 
instituted S rA RE under the auspices of the British Association ; 
added to which, these needles are calculated to excite a more than 
ordipary degree e of interest from the circumstance of their having 
been employed by Sir Jonn Ross in the perilous North Polar Expedi- 
tion, from which he has. lately so fortunately returned. The observa- 
tions at Madras*are as follows. 
` E 9 
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No. 3, Private mark X. 











1837. Arc. Ther. Vib, gi ` TRE, ler Mem. Int. 
— mnm a 101 š ^ ope 302.2 qa 501.57 
815 — 201 53 53.1 301.5 f 

RES, — 201 58 54.1 301.0 cor. for temp. 1.43 
Anotherset.20 0 88.0 1 Br ko 49.0 290941 
12 45 —— 5 7 101 6 $12 | 302.2 301.60 
A 15 87.8 TN + Ea 591 s : cor. for temp. 1.43 
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12 45 — 101 ^ 50 201] 2. 01.97 
: a 3२2 +4 28 p AV ea | cor. for temp. 1.38 
< 300.59 ` 
a * No. 3, not marked. * 
April 26th. 20° 0” 85.2 1 3.43 — ^ 

, 12 30 — 101 LAS paino lol for Ga Ton 

५ 0 —— 201 53 27.5. 310.4 Pte 
apüsm.n ss oe or oua) 20130 
4 0973 301 40 518 3111. J Cer-for temp. 1:40 


310.10 
or we have for the time of performing 100 vibrations at the tem- 
perature of 609 Fahrenheit at Madras 





Needle 3, X Needle 3. 
s. जा s. 
+] e 300.14 309.39 
- ,17 319.10 
T 59 
Mean, 300.30 Mean, 309.74 


If Aand A’ represent the magnetic intensitics at any two places, 
and T and T; the times of performing 100 vibrations at those places, 


then we have 


Menu ia (E 


applying this, the horizontal magnetic intensity for Madras (that at 








London being assumed — 1.) becomes | as 
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With a view to compare theory with practice, we might now com- 
pute the number of oscillations which No. 3 x ought to make at 
Madras from the observed number in London; thus, assuming the 
Dip for London to be 69° 10/ N. the formula becomes 

{3 + sec. * (69 100 $ {3 + sec (6 52’ 30”) |? ; 462,76) : T 
performing the computation T 3441,87 differing to the amount 
of 44,57 seconds from the observations. ‘This difference between 
theory and observation, is but one of many instances which have from 
time to time occurred in the infant stete of a science. Observation 
has led us toa theory, and then again has shewn the incompleteness 
of such theory. In the case of Magnetism, we have long since been 
prepared to expect that local causes might considerably interfere with 
its established laws; since one station (the island of Teneriffe) has 
‘already exhibited some singular anomalies, both in respect tæthe Dip 
and Intensity. Under these circumstances it is much áo be wished 
that observations could be multiplied in various parts of India, where- 
by the law of variation from theory may be detected ;—and how is 
this to be accomplished? My answer is ready :— fet any gentleman 
who is disposed to undertake a set of magnetic intensity experiments 
signify his intentions; and I shall have great pleasure in forwardi 
to him, free of expense, a magnetised and compared needle, provid 
that 1 am favored with a copy of the results. In anticipation that 
there will be several gentlemen disposed to forward this inquiry, I am 
now preparing several needles for use. All that is necessary is, that | 
the person applying for a needle should be in possession of a good clock 
or chronometer, and has the means of ascertaining its daily rate 

Madras Observatory, 9th May, 1837. , 

Note.—We shall be most happy to promote the author's views by 
making a series of experiments with his needles in Calcutta, and then 
distributing them to friends in the interior. Of the dip we have a 
few records, (see Proc. As. Soc. for May.) Major B. BLAKE also 
brought from England an adjusted intensity needle, but we have not 


yet been favored with his observations.— Ep.  " E 
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* of the Saurashtra group of Coins deciphered. By 


`. 18414 T" l JAMES PRINSEP, Sec. As. Soc. . . v a Q ४ 


Those who would deprecate the study of old coins as a useless ^T के 
uninteresting waste of time and ingenuity,—and there are such we fear 
even among the readers of this journal,—frequently mistake the means 
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for the end, and suppose us to be enamoured of the very defects of the 
barbarous specimens of ancient art we seek out with such ardour, 
rather than give us credit for being impelled by the desire of 
looking through them at the history of the times they faintly but 
certainly pourtray. Twice has our small band of collectors been 
enabled to oppose a triumphant reply to such sceptics even with the 
unpromising materials of purely Indian relics, without counting the 
splendid but more natural harvest in ancient Bactria. The dynasty 
of the Guptas in central and eastern India, and that of the Buddhist 
rájas of Ceylon, form two unequivocal lines of history developed, or 
confirmed, by the unlying evidence of coins. ] am now happy in 
being able to produce a third series for the west of India, equally well 
filled as to names, and of greater interest than either of the previous 
discoveries, on several accounts, as will presently be manifest 
I have given the name of Saurashtra series to the coins depicted in 
Plate XLIX. of Vol, IV. because they have principally been found at 
Mandivee, Puragarh, Bhoj, and other ancient towns in Cufch, Cattywar, 
aud Guzerat, the Serastrene of the Greeks, which comprehended from 
the Sindh or Indus to Barugdza ( Baroach) on the confines of Ariake; or 
India Proper, and which cannot but be identical with the Saurashtra, 
of Sanskrit authorities* The specimens before me when engraving 
the plate alluded to, were not very distinct, and 1 could not then make 
out more than a few of the letters, which were seen at once to belong 
to a peculiar form of ancient Nágarí 
Success in other quarters brought me back to the promising field of 
Saurashtra, made more promising by the accession of some fresh coins 
from Mr. WaruzN of Bombay, and Captain BumNEzs, whereon the 
legends were more complete. 
Ee thus engaged, I received from Captain Harxnass, Sec. Roy 
. Soc. along with a copy of the Society’s Journal, No. VI. (which 
also contains a notice by Professor Wiusen of one coin of this group, 
but without deciphermentt) a couple of beautifully executed plates of 
a fine collection of these same coins in the possession of Mr. SrEgUART, 
who made a tour through India a few years since. The plates appear 
to have been executed in Jtaly; and as no explanation occurs, I 
E ETN TER Z “8143 ‘IN DST e nt IA 3 ey 
| —— preceding note on the birth place of Ixwaxv, page “शक 
. FY Professor Wirsom has inadvertently assumed in his note, on my authority, 


coins are known by the name of Gadhia paisa, or ass-money. It was 
— this scription, bt to a v Mr Son MERE endant of the Todo-Páftiian 
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presume they have. been circulated. to the various Oriental Societies, in 
hopes of getting the legends deciphered... Encouraged and aided by 
this accessioh of materials, I proceeded, according to the plan that 
succeeded so well with the Bactro-Pehlevi inscriptions, to separate and 
analyse the conformable portion or the titles common to all the coins, 
and afterwards to classify the unconformable portion, which of course 
would include the proper names, 

In this manner I was soon fortunate enough to discover a key to the 
whole in the value of one or two anomalous looking letters which had 
hitherto deceived me by their resemblance to members of other ancient 
Sanskrit alphabets. Imust acknowledge some assistance from Mr, 
WATHEN's Sindhi grammar, where having found the absence of vowel 
marks in the modern alphabet of the country, I was not unprepared to find 

the same omission in the more ancient one. Another preparatory step 
was derived from the Trecear legends of last month's plate,-ending in 
Mitasa, which Iventuredto construe as the corrupted gr Pali mode of ex- 
pressingtheSanskrit possessive case Mifrasya. A similar ay was perceiv- 
ed following ख़ुद or putra, which left little doubt,that the word was 
uag, for पच्स्थ '' of the son," which, by the idiom of the language, 
~ wuld be the final word of the sentence, and would require all the pre- 
ceding members of it to be in the genitive case. * 

The letter g (or J) occurred in the body of one or two of the legends 
in its simple state, whereas in the initial word, which could not but be 
rája, it was prolonged below, shewing that another letter was sub- 
joined, while sometimes the visarga followed it.—This could be no- 
wise explained but by supposing it the possessive case of राज्ता, or रागः 
rájneh, the double letter being not at that early date replaced by a 
compound symbol. 3 
- The same observation will apply to all the other dbuble letters, mn, 
tr, dr, sv, shv, which are in this alphabet made by the subjunction of 
the second letter without diminution. Hence the peculiar elongation 
of many of the letters, which was at first thought characteristic of the 
whole alphabet, but it turns out to oe only to the letter r, which 

ds stinguished from the n, š, and À. 
x —* £7 of the title I read W389, for mang per ir snes ye, 
genitive of Krifrima ; ‘which is translated in ie sa s dictionary 
« made, factitious, an adopted son (for Kritrima putra)."—The latter 
‘sense was inadmissible, because it so happened that the name ae the 
"actual father was in every case — and the same title was also ap- 
“plied to him. The only manner, therefore, in which the term could 
be rendered was by “ elected" —'' adopted" —by the people, or by the 
- ^ 
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feudal chiefs of the. country; a designation entirely new: in Indian 
numismatics, and leading to a highly interesting train of reflection, to 
which I must presently recur. Sometimes the epithet Mahd is 
afhxed—not to rája, but to Krurima, as Rdja maha Kriürima, the 

great or special elected king’—as if in these cases he had been 
the unanimous choice of his people, while in the others he was 
installed merely by the stronger party in the state. 

In every instance but one, the raja is stated to be the son of a raja; 
and it is quite natural to expect that a prince, unless he were very 
unpopular, would have influence to secure the succession in his own 
family. In the case forming the exception to this rule, the raja is the 
son of a Swimin or Swámí, a general term for bráhman or religious 
person. I have therefore placed him at the head of the line, although 
it does not follow that in an elective government the regular succes- 
sion may^not have been set aside in favor of an influential commoner. 

Among aM the coins hitherto examined nine varieties only have 
been discovered. Of these several can be traced from father to son 
in regular euccession.— Others again spring from the same father 

if brothers had succeeded, in default of heirs direct, or from voluntary 
supercession; but we know that in Indian families the same names 
frequently recur in the same order of filiation; so that unless ac- 
companied by a date it is quite impossible to decide whether the 
— dividuals are the same in every case of similar names. 
ij The features on the obverse might serve as a guide in many cases 
for they (as 1 have before remarked) are executed with a skill and 
delicacy quite Grecian ; but it will be seen below that I doubt their 
‘representing the individual named on the reverse 
-— I have lithographed in Plate XXIV. the several varieties of legend 
-as corrected andelassified, after careful examination of Mr. STEUART'S 
plates, with all the coins in our respective cabinets, as as the 
‘sketches I have been favored with of others by Mr. WATHEN T have not 
time to engrave the coms themselves, of which indeed the former plate 

will give a clear idea, for they are all the same in size and appearance 
varying a little in the countenance of the prince. Their average weight 
thirty grains, agreeing in this respect with the korees mention- 
HAmtiuroN as struck in Cutch, four to a rupee, by the Raos and 

| : : „Jams of Noanagar, with Hinduí characters* + ` 

— No. |. Of this there are four examples in . STkUART'S 
T had one from Mr. WATHENT, which passed into Captain 


JN Comm nA Au A possession by exchange.—4A dding the mátras or vowels, 
ind MA d | 
* HAMILTON's Hindostan, I. 654. + Found by Captain Paxscorr in Guzerat. 
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and correcting the possessive termination, the legend will be in modern 
character, 
‘cra छिचमस्य «eave स्वामि जानदसमपचस्प i 
_ Rajna kritrimasya Rudra Sahasya, Swámi Janadama-putrasya. 
in English, * (coin) of the elected king Rupra Sn, son of SwámĮmi JANA- 
DAMA. The letter beginning the word Swmi in the majority of Mr. 
STEUART'S figures, is an W,in lieu of aw. In one of his, and in mine 
(or rather Captain Pmxscorr's coin), the orthography is correct. 
There may be a little doubt about the » in Janadama, which is rather 
indistinct, but I think the dot at the foot of the line decisive. 


Legend, No. 2. Of this there are likewise four coins engraved. We 
have none in Calcutta. The words run: 


राज़ कूजिमस्य च्यासदस्त्र राज़ छतजिसस्य «re पस्य 
Rajna kritrimasya Agadamna, rajna kritrimasya Rudra Sah putrasy a. 
* Of the elected king AGADAMA, son of the elected king Rupra Sdn.’ 
The simple title, rája, of the father makes it probable that he is the 
preceding prince, whose son therefore succeeded him under the same 
system of election. ° dh a 


Legend, No. 3. Two coins in the STEUART collection : 


राज्ञः Bafana aitea: राज्ञमदा छचिमस्य cases qul 
Rajneh kritrimasya Vira damneh, rajna maha kritrimasya Dama Sáhasya putrasya. 

‘Of the elected king VI'RADAMA, son of the great elected king 
Dama Sa'n.’ 

In these examples we have the correct orthography of the genitives 
with one superfluous स्थ attached to the penultimate Sdia,—which 
being connected with the word putrasya did not grammatically 
require the affix, Dama San, the fathey, is most probably a different 
person from the Acapama of the last coin. His tige is more impor- 
tant, though that of his son again falls to the formerlevel. We have 
as yet no coins of Dama Sa'H himself, though by this happy in- 
sertion of the ' fathers’ we obtain two names with each specimen. 

Legend, No. 4. Four coins in STEUART's plates—none in Calcutta : 

राञ सक्ताऊचिभ स्थ «saree CUN: छाचमस्य वोरदम Vul 

‘Of the great elected king RUDRA SA’H, son ofthe elected king 
"Wa RADAMA. 

Nothing invites remark in the orthography of this legend but the 
insertion o e visarga in one place and its omission in another 
Rupra Sn is a direct descendant of the last ráfa 
Legend, No. 5. Two coins in the STEUART list—two in my 
— one in, Captain, Conmumane™'as 

` * 
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राज्ञः fae fecwupewp राज़ मद्दाछचिमस्थ सद्रसाच gau 
‘OF the elected king Viswa San, son of the great elected king 
RupnA Siu.” x 
Another regular succession. It is curious that the visarga is not 
inserted at random, but, where it has been once given, the engraver 
seems to have considered it necessary to repeat it—as he does also to 
conform to the modification of the letter 7 in raja 
Legend, No. 6. Three STEUART coins, one Painser (from Burnes 
collection), and one in Dr. Swrixsxv's cabinet 
राज मडाछत्रिमस्य amen US मक्ताकृत्रिमस्य wee पुरस्य 
* Of the great elected king ATRIDAMA, son of the great elected king 


Rupra SAn 
Here we have, in all probability, a second son of Rupra Sin, 


through failure of heirs male to Viswa Sím. I write Aras for- 


euphony as „the most likely disposition of the vowels, none being 
expressed but thé imitial a, which, as in the modern Sindhi, serves for 
all vowels equally well 

Legend, No. 7.* Including Nos. 9 to 12 of the Sr&vART plate; 
two in my cabinet, one in Captain CuxNiINGHAM's, and one in Dr. 

SwINEY'S : 

.. rw कतजिमस्य विद्यासाहस्य राज्ञ मडारुकिमस्य च्याचिदम Y wl 

* Of the elected king Viswa SAB, son of the great elected king 
ATRIDAMA.' 

This second Viswa is shorn of bis father's distinction, Mahdi. He 
does not appear to have left a son to take his place, being in the 
same predicament (as far as our information goes) as his namesake 
the son of RUDRA ° 
phu Legend, No. 8, "Three coins, 25, 26 and 27 of STsUART, and two in 
- my series—one lately received from Mr. WATHEN, and कड, its 


_ circle of letters: 
राज्ञ मचा छचिमस्य विजय साइस्य राज्ञ महाळचिसस्य दमसाच gay 
‘Of the great elected king WizAvA SAH, son of the great elected 
E king Dama SAH. 
— — This rája is evidently out of place; being a son of Dama Sas, he 
~ ea should have come before Ví RApAMA, who had a son. I did not per- 
j -ceive the mistake until after the plate was lithographed 
d No. 9. Of this there is only one specimen in the STEUART 
on, to which Iam able to add two. Col. Tov’s plate in the Roy 
Soc. Trans, contains one. The inscription exceeds all the rest in 
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‘Of the great elected king Swimi Rupra Sás, son of the great 
elected king, Swimi RUDRA Dama.’ | 

"These two names stand insulated from all the rest, and the only 
test by which we can attempt to supply them with a fit position in the 
list, is the form of the letter ज्ञ which is decidedly of the earlier model. 
These two kings may therefore come conveniently into the break 
after AGADAMA, the second on our list. 


We may now proceed to sum them up in the order thus conjectu- 
rally determined. 


Elected Sovereigns of Cutch, (Saurashtra ?) 
1. Rupra SH, son of a private individual, Swami JANADAMA. 
2. AGADAMA, his son. 2 
(Here the connection is broken.) 

3. SwAMI RUDRA DAMA. 

4. SWAMI RUDRA SAH, his son. 

(Here the connection is again broken.) = 

5. Dama S&H, of whom no coins are extant. 

6. VIJAYA SAH, his son, = : 

2. Vina Dama, another son of Dama SAH. 

8. Rupra Sau, son of Vi'ra. 

9. Viswa SAH, son of RUDRA. 

10. ATRIDAMA, also son of RUDRA. 
11. Viswa San, son of ATRIDAMA. 

Thus we have eleven kings, with only two breaks in the succession, 
developed by this very interesting series of minute silver coins, 
Eleven kings, at the usual average of eighteen years per reign, will run 
through a space of just two centuries. „Yet where need we seek for a 
single trace of such a dynasty in any of the works of the Hindus, 
when of the Guptas reigning in the,central provinces the memory is 
but faintly shadowed in some of the spurious Puránas? It would be 
more unnatural to hope for any allusion to a remote kingdom of the 
west like Cutch, in the books of the bráhimans ; and unless we can find 
something to the purpose in the numerous inscriptions from Girnar 
and Junagarh, we may, as far as the Hindus are concerned, but have 
added a barren list of names to the numerous pedigrees already col- 
lected by Top and others, with the advantage however, always consi- 
derable, of their being entitled to perfect confidence. 

From the Persian historians here and there, may be picked up an 
incidental notice, of great value, regarding the internal affairs of 
—. India, but the. names are 80 changed and confounded with titles that 
uu itis sometimes hard to recognize them. One of these notices quoted 
; 3 p 2° ae 
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by Colonel PorriNozn in his history of Sinde* seems to throw an im- 
portant light upon the point before us. After noticing the ytter absence 
of any information on the dark age between the Macedonian expedition 
and the incursions of the Musulmans, this author says—*'* The native 
princes are not mentioned by name in all the manuscripts I have peru- 
sed, until the time of the celebrated Knoosnoo (NounsHERWAN) king 
of Persiat, who sent a large army and ravaged the western frontier of 
SAsEE R4JA's dominions; which are described, including his tributaries, 
to have extended on the north to the present provinces of Kashmeer 
and Kabool ; southward to Surat and the island now called Diu; west- 
ward along the sea coast to Mukran, and eastward to the provinces of 
Müárwür, Bikaneer, &c 
x Colonel Porrixoer states that the rajas name was SuBEER- SINGH ; 
but this may be the learned mode of expanding the original Sa-See into 
a genuine Sanskrit name. He was killed and his country plundered 
“but after the enemyehad retired with their spoil, two princes of the 
same dynasty succeeded and reigned with great vigour and equity, 
repairing the forts “of Sehwan, Moc, Oocha, Narain koth, &c., which 
hed fallen to decay under their peaceful progenitors. The second 
prince, resigning himself to sensual pleasures, left the conduct of affairs 
his minister, during whose illness a young bráhman of his office 
named Cnvcn, having occasion to visit the king in the seraglio, was seen 
and loved by the queen, and on the death of the king they married and 
brought about a revolution which placed him on the throne. “Such,” 
enys the historian, ‘‘ was the close of the race of Raja 8458, which 
had erned the kingdoms of Sinde for upwards of two thousand 
pon Lu whose princes at one period received tribute from cleven 
— kin doms, and who had set the threats of the greatest 
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narchs of the world at defiance "1 
Now the word Sasee, the general name of the roval line, has a much 


gre: ir affinity with Sáña (genitive, Sdhasa) than with SUBEER Sinva— 
| name we find borne by seven out of the eleven princes whose 
ave been thus fortunately preserved. Many other consi- 
might be adduced in favor of their identity.* A commercial 
gdom seated in Saurashtra and at the mouth of the Indus, 
lly extend its sway up the valley of that river and its 
nel From its wealth and liberal form of government, it would 
stable and powerfu], especially under a tributary treaty (in general 
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punctually performed) with the great monarch of Persia, the chief ene- 
my capable of doing it injury. The antiquity assigned to this Sindian, 
or early Indian kingdom, further agrees with the tradition of Ixswaku’s 
residence, and the migration of his sons eastward, and with all we have 
remarked (in a previous paper) regarding the origin of the commercia] 
classes throughout modern India. 3 

But, if the dynasty of the Sdha or Sasee rájas, of which we may 
now fix the termination towards the close of the sixth century, extended 
backwards for two thousand years or even a quarter of that period, we 
should find some mention of it by ALExANDER'S historian, or by his 
namesake the commercial ARRIAN, who visited this very kingdom in 
the second century of our era. The elder Annian affords but little to aid 
us. In the descent of the Indus, some petty chiefs, as MvusicaNvs, 
. OxvkaNus and Samaus are encountered and overthrown; but we hear 
of no paramount sovereign in Patalene. Indeed from the pains taken in 
rendering Pattala more habitable by digging wells» and inviting back 
the fleeing population, it might be argued that it could not have been a 
place of much importance prior to ALEXANDER'S Weit. . 

"The capital of the province had changed in the second ARRIAN's 
time, to Minágara, * the residence of a sovereign, whose power extended 
as far as Barugdza in Guzerat. The government was in the hands of a 
tribe of Parthians divided into two parties ; each party as it prevailed 
chose a king out of its own body, and drove out the king of the 
opposite faction : Guvex@s ७८५१५१००७५ énBikdy Twy ,"" - 

Dr. Vincent, the learned commentator on the Periplus, seems to 
hesitate in believing this assertion of ARRIAN that the government of 
the Sindh, Cutch and Guzerat province, was in the hands of a tribe of 
the Parthians, ** Baz:Aévera: bé imb Tlapfr —"* ** Jf,” says this author, “ the 
governing power were Parthians, the distance is véry great for them 
to arrive at the Indus; may we not, by the assistance of imagination, 
suppose them to have been Affghans, whose inroads into India have been 
frequent in all ages. That the government was not Hindu is manifest, - 
and any tribe from the west might be confounded with Parthians. If we 
suppose them to be Affghans, this is a primary conquest of that nation, 
extending from the Indus to Guzeral, very similar to the invasions 
of Manuwv/p the Ghaznavidet.”—* If" (we may here continue) for. 
Affghans in this passage, we substitute the Mithraic races of Seistdn - 
and Ghazni, by whatever name they were known nt the time, we find 
confirmation of such a line of invasion both in Mr. Masson's remarks— 
in. our Indo- Sassanian coins, and in AnntAN ; for the fire worship would 
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be quite ground enough for his classing the ruling race under the 
general term of Parthian* 

At any rate, as our author savs, the ruling power was not then 
Hindu; and therefore the dynasty of the Saas, in which we find the 
genuine Hindu names of Rudra, Viswa, Vira and Vijaya could not yet 
have Sprung up Thus we have a limit on either side, between the 
third and the seventh century to assign to them, and we have names 
enough to occupy one half of that space. The family name of Siu, 
or Sfuv, is not Sanskritf, but it is very extensively used in the verna- 
cular dialects. Half of the mahájans of Benares are named Saht, and 
the epithet evidently implies * merchants," for we find the same root in 
the suhukdr (soucar) agent; souda, souddgar, trade, trader ; and perhaps 
in the Persian word scod, interest. One branch of this western tribe 
Sah§ has been elevated to royalty in the present occupants of the throne 
of Nipal : he Garkhdlis, who overturned the Malla line in 1768, hav- 

og confessedly migraged from Udayapúr close upon the borders of our 
supposed Sindian kingdom, and settled in the hilly district of Kemaon 
abdut two centuries anterior to their conquest of Nèpal Proper 

The learned memoir of Professor Lassen on the Pentapotamia 
furnishes us with a proof that the Sañs of Sinde and Guzerat were well 
known at the time the seventh chapter of the Mahábhárata was 
written for, when describing with all the acrimony of those who had 
suffered from their aggressions, the origin and habits of the Bahlics or 
Bactriams of the Panjab or Panchanada, in the 44th verse we find 
the following words put into the mouth of Carna : 


ary 


* By Parthians, according to Moses of Chorene, should be understood the 
Pathavis or Balhavis, or people of PaA/a, Balha or Balcha, the Balika or Bahika 
of the Sanskrit, and the Bactria of the Greeks: whence were derived the PeAlecí 
dynasty and PeAleví Writing of Persia; and the PalAawans of their more ancient 
poetry. An explanation so comprehensive and simple, that it seems curious it 
should ever ae been disputed by the learned, Is it not also highly probable 
that the 86198, kings, und their capital the Balabhipura of Gujerat, should origi- 
ve referred toa PaAlari dynusty holding or re-establishing their sway 10 

ce? The Sanskrit name of the town according to Top is Balika-pura, 
a of the ie kings, Balika-rai. We must-find their coins and decipher their in- 
xiptions ere we shall be competent to enter more fully on the subject. | 
= "or www Saha deva is however the name of the youngest of the five 
princes | and might be accepted by some etymologists as the original of 
onymic, SáAu. झक also signifies **iccrease, addition ;'"" but gra is 
minerally looked upon as the root of SáAhu the mercantile name, | 
PAL Das T Goat Das Sau, &o, &c. — — MUN 


| | स प डमी Apes, socsived ps Contain क that 
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ERST ASAT "HTCET नामलस्कराः। | 

| amfa fxi इति प्रायो बिकुत्सिलाः॥ क 

which M. Lassen translates : G 
Prasthali, Madri, Gándbári, Aratti profecto latrones ; 71 

Necnon Basates et SAUVIRI SINDHUIDUE : ita in universum vituperantar. 

- And in a note he alludes to a variation in the manuscript whence Dr. 
Wirsow thus translated the same passage: ‘ The Prasthalas (perhaps 
borderers) Madras, Gandháras, Arattas, Khosas, Básas, Atisindhus (or 
those beyond the Sindhus), Sauviras, are all equally infamous.'— 
'" Legit igitur नामतः्खशा ; Sed prestantiorem przebet lectionem Codex 
Parisiens ; et Chasi huc non pertinent ; a Pentapotamia enim sunt alieni. 
Básorum et Atisindhuidarum nomina ignota mihi sunt et in errorem 
क्र. l. induci sese passus est doctissimus Anglus. Compositum non ex 
. tribus, sed ex duobus tantum nominibus constat, Basáti et Sindhu- 
saüvíra. Posteriores laudantur Rim. I, XII, 25. ed. Seal. et alio 

nomine appellati sunt Cumdlaca (Hem. ch. IV. 26.) Prius nomen. 
ssepius in Bháratea reperi, ex. c. in hoc versu, ex libro sexto descripto + 


mantr Walter प्रत्य पावेतीचा ane 


Gandhári, Saddhales, orientales, montium incole atque Basátes."" 
` The Professor's reading so entirely accords with the conditions of 
our Sdh or Sau fraternity that no doubt can be entertained of its being 
correct; and we gain a very important step by learning the Sanskrit 
mode of spelling the term सा, since we may thence hazard a new 
interpretation of the word Saurashtra, as Sau-rashtra * the country of 
the Sau tribe,” a more close and plausible one than that hitherto 
accepted of Saurya-rashtra the country of the sun-worshippers. 2: 

The 72nd couplet confirms such ah interpretation by ascribing 
precisely the same iniquities (theft, or perhaps commercial usury) to the 
Saurashtrians, the vowel being only shortened for the sake of the verse. 


प्राच्या दासा SUA दक्षिणात्याःस्तना बादीकास्तस्कराःरुराद्रा:ः 
nt, meridionales turpes, Báhici latrones, Surashtri priedatores. 


Orientales servi su 

Commentators have uniformly supposed Surashtra to denote the 
modern Surat, but this is an error: the name applies only to the 
Surastréne of ProLemy, and Surat, as Í am assured by Mr. BoRRODAILE 
of the Bombay Civil Service, is comparatively a modern town; 
and its name, now persianized into ws D zs Brat, was originally 


Suryapur, the town of the Sun. >, 
नल all discussion here on the important bearing the above theo- 


rv has on the age of the Mabábhárat and of the Ramáyana : either the 
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Sdhs of Sinde must be very old, or the passages of abuse and praise 
in these poems must yield their claim to high antiquity. At any 
rate a departure, from strict oxthodoxy is established Against the 
tribe. 

“There are some other points in the reverse legend of the coins 
beforébus that call for further explanation—first, of the word Kri/rima. 
The expression quoted above from ARRIAN indicates something of an 
elective government even while the Parthians ruled at Minagara ; each 
party as it acquired the ascendancy in the politics of the state ' chosing 
a king out of its own body. - 

Dr. Vincext supposes that the contending parties (the whigs and 
tories of their day) were not both Parthians, but more probably Par 
thian and Indian. This view i* nota little supported by the coin 
evidence, and it is onlv necessary to imagine that the native influence | 
of a rich %®ercantile aristocracy at length prevailed and excluded the 
Parthians altofethgr. Of these Parthians we see the remnant in the 
Parsees so numerousfy located in Guzerat and Surat, amd can easily 
imagine, from their, numbers and commercial enterprize, that they 
must have been formidable rivals to the indigenous merchant-kings. 

Something of this feudal system of government is visible to this day 
in the fraternity of the jdrajahs or chiefs of Cattywar and Cuich. The 

name jardjah might, without any unwarrantable license, be deduced 
from sah-rdja, persianized to ja-rdja or local chieftain. In 1809 there 


nhuman = = 


tinction of theis caste ! 
In the names of these modern chieftains we can trace a few of our 
foun visa, and vira : anda town called Damanagar, may have owed 
‘foundation to our prince of that name. The Jah-rdjahs and Catties 
themselves Hindus, but are veryesuperficially acquainted with the 
of their faith—the real objects of their worship are the Sun 
Matha Assapurit the goddess of nature,—doubtless the 
ot: re classical Bactria. "They are said to impress the Solar 
—* written document. We are accordingly prepared to 
sir ancient coinage, where it is seen on the right hand 


o (matha for más or mák) being always in company on 
| ———— wl Ot io, he. मं A | 
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The central symbol T have had to explain so often and with so many 
modifications, that T really feel it becomes more of an enigma the 
more is said of it! It occurs on the Pantaleon Greek coins—on the 
Indo-Scythic group—on the Behat Buddhist group—on similar coins 
dug up in Cey/on—and here at the opposite extremity of India. It is 
the Buddhist Chaitya, the Mithraic flame,—mount Meru, mount Aboo! 


—in fact, itis as yet unintelligible and the less said of it, the sooner 
unsaid when the enigma shall be happily solved ! 


Legend of the* obverse. 

Having satisfactorily made out the contents of the inscription on 
the reverse of the Saurashtra coins, I might have hoped to be equally 
successful with the obverse; but here f must confess myself quite foiled. 
. From the obverse die being somewhat larger than the other, it seldom 
happens that a perfect legend can be met with; and by plating toge- 
ther all the scraps from different samples, enough oply cùn be restored 
to shew: lst, its general character; 2nd, to prove that if is mot 
Sanskrit ; and 3rd, that it contains two distinct,styles of letter pn 
the opposite sides of the head; that on the right having a strong 
resemblance to Greek, the other a fainter to Pehlevi; but both written 
by an ignorant hand. The three or four Pehlevi letters are variable 
and quite illegible; but the others, by combining the two first 
examples in the plate, (No. 5, from my coin; 8, from Mr. Sr&UART,) 
might be read vonones vasileus, allowing sufficient latitude for the 
corruption of a century or two. Should my conjecture be admitted 
even to the extent that the letters are Greek, we may safelv attribute 
their presence to the supremacy of the Arsacidan king of Persia, or, 
looking farther back, to the offsets of the Bactrian kingdom in the 
valley of the Indus, where the Greek characters were still retained, as 
proved .by the coins of Kopss and Nones, (or Vonones) Azszs, &c.; 
and we may conclude that his portrait, and not that of the tributary 
rája, was allowed to grace the coinage of Saurashtra. 

. Thesway of DEmereivs we know from STRABO to have extended over 
the delta of the Zndus, and the retrenchment of a single particle 
from his text would' make it include Saurashtra also. Speaking of 
MEsNANDRR'S Indian possessions he says: 68 que 
"Evys kal rb» (mayu, (Yxaciv) Sign mpbs fo wal uéxpi rov lcauov ('Iaadvov) mpo 
FADE, Tauiw yàp , abris, rade Anuhrpios Evovd nuos vios rov Baxrpluv. Bas oA dos 
od udvoy Be Marradnviy kared xor, aNAd Kat THs BAAS wapadias Tire TesoapisaTov 


kanovi xal gy Zvyépridos BagtAcsay. | "ys 
On this important passage many have been the Voile de oben 
by the learned. “Bayer refers the third name (the first two being fixed 
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as the Hyphasis and Jumna) to the mouths of the Ganges: “ quam 
Strabo, alteram oram maritimam nominé Teccapicrou dicit ? nempe 
nullam potuit, nisi que ad Gangis fluminis ostia ubi et ZXcyépriBos 
regnum. M. Lassen, from whose Pentapotamia |] have cited the 
above extract, thinks that the word merely alludes to the coasts in the 
neiglibourhood of Pattalene, and he identifies Sigertis with the 
Sanskrit Trigertd fa4aár in the province of Lahore. MANNERS places 
the former in Guzerat: '*ad oram maritimam, que hodie Guzerat, 
olim nomine Sanskrit WATT (Gurjdra) appellata est, T«ccapiommTov 
regionem refert Mannertus quod at veritatem haud dubie proxime 
accedit, sed nil certius de hoc nomine invenio.” 

Now by abstracting, as I said before, the twice repeated particle, Te, 
or by changing 7*5, to the article Tav or ns, the whole obscurity of the 
text disap spears and the BasiAeia rns Zapiocrov kaħovalvy stands forth as 
the maritime kingdom of Saurashtra. This interpretation is surely 

‘more natural than® the extension of MENANDER'S rule to the extreme 
east of india, merely to find another maritime delta and port for the 
gr*eco-latinized corruption of a name quasi Tessariostia / 

But we dare not venture on any speculations in regard to Greek 
names or affairs, lest we undergo cistigation from the Hel/énic critics of 
‘Paris, who are surprised at our ignorance of autbors, ancient and 
modern, Greek and German, whose works we regret to say have never 
yet visited the banks of the Ganges! We Indianistes' must then 
leave this investigation to M. Raove एड Rocwerre as being altogether, 
to use his own words, ** hors du departement de nos etudes !” 

— There are still two series of Saurashtra coins to be examined, but 
I have not yet wholly succeeded in deciphering them, and my readers 
will doubtless rejoice at such an excuse for postponing their discus- 
‘sion : I cannot, however, let pass the present opportunity of mention- 
ing, as a highly curious circumstance, the very great similarity 
een the old Sanskrit and the Greek character. Their striking 
"uniformity becomes more palpable the farther we retire into antiquity, 
the older the monuments we have to decipher; so that even now, 
“while we are quite green in the study, we might almost dare to 
vance (with the fear of M. Raovr pg Rocuerre before us), that the 
——— (that written like the Phoenician from right to left) was 
more than Sanskrit turned topsy turvy! <A startling proposi- 
or those who have so long implicitly believed in Cadmus, 
introduction from Egypt of what, perchance, never existed 
Yet there is nothing very new nor very unnatural in th 
a 
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hypothesis); since the connection of the Greek with the Pheenician and 
Samaritan alphabets, has been admitted as a strong evidence. that 
' the use of*letters travelled progressively from Chaldea to Phenicia 
and thence along the coasts of the Mediterranean” ;" and the Greek 
language is now so indisputably proved to be buta branch of the 
Sanskrit stem, that it is not likely it should have separated frém its 
parent without carrying away some germs of the art of writing, 
already: perhaps brought to perfection by the followers of BRAHMA. 
But my arguments are not those of books, or learning, or even tradition, 
but solely of graphic similitude, and ocular evidence. 

The Greek letters are dressed by a line at the foot, in most cases, as 
A,A, ^, M, n, T, &c. ; —the Devanágrí are made even along the upper sur- 
face of the letters, and in later ages a Straight line has been introduced 
. at the top, from which the grammatic elements are suspended. The 

Greek alphabet is devoid of all system and has had addffions made 
to it at various times. Some of these, as क X, p n «are precisely those 
which present the least resemblance to the Sanskrit forms. | 

I have placed my evidence at the bottom of plate XXIV. taking 
my Greek type from the well-formed letters on coins, and from the 
‘boustrophedon tablet of Sigeum. 
L "Of the vowels, A, J, O, and T, present a striking conformity with the 
vowels च्य, <, and the semivowels च and ख of the oldest Sanskrit 
alphabets inverted. The vowel E is unconformable, and resembles 
more the short « of the Zend. The long H is a later introduction and 
appears to be merely the iteration of the short vowel I, as « is of OO. 

In the consonants, we find B.T,4,Z, e, K, A, M, N, TI, P, Z, T, in fact 

'every- one of the letters, excepting those of after invention, are repre- 

sented with considerable exactness by the *« (or double 4), m चे, ख, 
श, क, w, म, न,प, X, ज, त of the oldest Sanskrit flphabet, although 
there is hardly à shadow of resemblance between any pair in their 
modern forms. The same precision cannot be expected in every case; 
the B; A, 8, A, M, N, TI, P, T, require, like the vowels, to be viewed in an 
inverted position: the T, and 3, remain unturned: the z, and K re. 
quiré to be partially turned.—The A and the N may be deemed 
a little far-fetched; the p taken from the double v, and the A from 
the aspirated % may also be objected to; but taking a compre- 
hensive view of the whole, it seems to me impossible that so con- 
stant and so close a conformity of the alphabetical symbols of two 
"distant nations should exist without. affording demonstration E. or a 
"eonimon origin. Whether the priority is to be conceded to the Greeks, 
£ PORT vx »-.7 9 Pantographia, page 107. aT e * 
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the Pelasgians, or the Hindus, is a question requiring great rescarch 
and not less impartiality, to determine. The palæogr aphy of India is 
now becoming daily a more interesting and important Study, and it 
connot fail to elicit disclosures hitherto unexpected on the connection 
between the European and Asiatic alphabets. 


३3२ र... लक € 
Ax. ha 
VIUL.—On the PropertieB scribed in Native medical works to the Acacia 


° Arabica. By Lewis Da Costa, Esq. 


At a time when the intendéd formation of a Pharmacopeia for 
India has been publicly announced by the new Medical College, it is a 
desideratum to know how the natives have treated the subject of me- 
dicaments,—what of good their books contain,— what of error. Our 
medical practice pays perhaps too little attention to vegetable reme- 
dies, of which the Orientals possess an infinite variety, many inert, 
but many actfve, end many also quite unknown to Europeans. I had 
some intention of publishing a translation of the Mukhzun ool udweeyuh 
by M OORUMMUD 1९७०8७० KHAN, but there is no encouragement for 
such an undertaking in India. I therefore think it the wiser course 
in the first instance to publish a specimen by which the. pharma- 
copeist will be able to judge of the aid he might derive were the whole 
work (collated with others) placed before him in an English transla- 
tion. I use the Gilchrist orthography | 


gps. Wica OoMMEGHEELAN, ACACIA ARABICA, commonly called Tuleh 
[e i pube people of the desert name it — ee yO As 
an thorn), and Shuokeh-i- Arabia &X2!; aS ».& (Arabian thorn) 


wit is called Mooghetlan wle; and in Hindee, Keekur a5 
and Bubool J,a 


it orny plant, generally growing in forests and at the foot of mountains, 
of two kinds, large and small, both resembling each other in appearance 
and foliage. | The first kind is smaller than an apple tree, and the branches 
‘covered with thorns ; the trunk is hard aod at first green tending to white, but 


‘as it advances in age it assumes a blackish hue resembling the ebony ~ | 
yu re red. The fruit, which is like a bean or bean pod, resembles 


rere = (Phaseolus vulgaris and Carobs), and ‘is flat, 
to nine in each bean, and within each knot 
awe ing? 


x | WU ¿W 
seed in appearapce like Turmis (977^ (Egyptian Lupin), but. flatter 
“red color. The bean is variously called Qurur . ys, Sunt, laic 
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i- Urbee Dink choad (Gum Arabic), It is suid that between the bark sud the 
body a resinous substance is found resembling the gum, but which is not gum 4 
when this substance is freed of a red fluid that resides in it and washed, it be- 


comes very white, and when chewed like the Zik whic (gum resembling 
mastich), it discharges an odoriferous liquid and leaves an agreeable smell io the 
mouth. ás E 

The second kind, called Suum ela by the Arabs, is less thorny, and some- 
times has no thoro at all, and the branches are very profuse; the trunk is 
blacker than the first kind. The fruit, which is like a bean and called Qurur 
bys is not knotty ; it contains from 9 to $1 flat seeds according to size, and is 
ofa deep violet color. Between each seed and around it a white coating is seen 
and between this coating and the shell is lodged a mucilagenous and guminy 
fluid of a deep yellow color. The blossoins of both the kinds are of a yellow 
color and globular form, emitting an odoviferous scent. The leaves of both the 
kinds are, in size and profusion, alike, and grow from a thin fibre by pairs in an 
oblique direction, and are astringent to the taste. There grows in fÜme places a 
third kind of this plant, the branches of which are fall of knots? 

Character of all the parts. Cold and dry in the 2nd flegree. 

Medical Properties. Binding (restraining the discharge of redundant matter) 
and repellant. A drink prepared of the juice of its bfossoms is good forthe 
cure of palpitation from heat, and the horror, and for strengthening internal 
organs, either taken by itself or with other proper medicine. The leaves are 
deobstruent (opener of obstructions) and good for the stoppage of diarrhoea, If 
fused by way of embrocation it strengthens laxed members. The tender green 
leaves if steeped over night in,water and exposed to the influence of the moon, 
and the clear water taken off and drank in the morning, will cure excoriation of 
the urinary duct and allay the smarting of urine (ardor urine). A powder pre- 
pared of equal parts of the bark, the leaves, the blossoms and the gum, and from 
š a drachm to 1 drachm taken regularly every morning, will thicken and retard 
the semen, prevent involuntary discharge, &c. The young leaves with a little 
white eummin seed, and one or two buds of Pomegranate bruised and steeped in 
water, and strained and heated, and a few (6 or 7 ) pebbles er shards well heated 
and cooled in it (4 or 5 times), will prepare a liquid to prevent looseness in 
children in the last stage of teething, which is a very trying and weakening sea- 
son with them ; this might also be given to adults with good effect—the quantity 
tn be regu rulated according to strength and age.—A plaster prepared of green 
१९६९८४ is good to fill up wounds and subside inflammation. A decoction made of 
the leaves is given for the protusion of the anus and for drying the humidity of 
the womb. Pressed juice of the leaves and fruit stops the flowing and spitting 
of blood. The fruit boiled in water, and a piece of cloth soaked in it several 
times will make a good Pessary. Of the beans a cerement is thus made— 
split the beans and take the seeds out ; rub briskly the inner part of the bean 
upon a piece of n ew cloth, until the pulp and all the humidity is thoroughly 
absorbed in the cloth, which when dried will become like cerement; of this 


women for several days on their bosom 
P À ! "i | i - क ——— 


cerement sta pow ar ten fallen aad nae bets So Tie 
| to brace up and ti shte ten fallen and — breasts. Bark of the trunk and of 
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the branches is used for the stoppage of blood — fresh wounds, "This forms 
the principal ingredient of the-oil of Shekh Sunnan. The bark of the tree 
bruised and steeped in ten times the quantity of water and kept, for two days, 
and then boiled and the liquid reduced to one half the quautity, and then 
strained off after rubbing the bark well in it, and kept in a china or a glass 
.vessel, will mnke an excellent wash for women to use during menstruation after 
Urine—-it serves to contract the vagina considerably. The fruit, leaves and bark 
ere good for tanning leather in lieu of Mazoo , -\_. (gall-apple). The bark and 


blossoms are principal ingredients in making molasses, and spirituous liquor 
of the same. 

The root and the bark are detergent. They make a good dentifrice for streng» 
thening the gums aij. A brush made of the thin sprigs is used for strengthen- 


ing the teeth. The wood is used, in consequence of its extreme hardness and 
solidity, in making wheels for carriages, .and instruments for tillage and tent 
pins. There is another kind of Oommigheelan, of which the leaves, fruit, color 
and bark r q&emble the 2ud kind, but it has a very bad odour, and has great ubun- - 
dance of blossoms. This kind, which generally grows in Bengal, is brought to 
no kind of medical wee whatever: the filament of its root, however, if taken to 
a snake, will cause it to drop its head and make it languid 

Remarks, By the European physicians tbe gum is only used They say *' that 
gum exerts no action on theliving system ; but is a simple demulcent, serving to 
lubricate abraded surfaces, and involve acrid matters in the prim:e vie, In the 
solid form it is scarcely ever given unless to sheathe the fauces, and allay the 
trickling irritation which occasions the cough iu catarrh and phthisis pulmo- 
nalis ; in which case a piece of it is allowed to dissolve slowly in the mouth. 
Jt is chiefly used in the state of mucilage.— London Dispensatory. 


as! AqQAQiA. A name given to the pressed juice of Quruz b 5 


de » = 
= Ti ^ 


and Quruz is the fruit of the Tuleh e from which the Gum Arabic is 
obtained This plant in Hindí is called Keekur 5, and the pressed 


juice of the fruit Keekur kå rus , 7^ 8, faf. By the Franks or Euro- 


peans it is called*.fcacia. 

ality? drying, is of a red 
Quality. That obtained from unripe fruit previous tó its drying, 

y color ; and when dried, it assumes a greenish hue mixed with red and black 
That obtained from fruit after itis ripe, is of a black color. The former kind 
is always chosen for medicinal purposes ; it has an agreeable amells of a mixture 
of green and black color, and is weighty and hard. 

Character. When unwashed खे oe dry in the 1at and 3rd degrees. 
"When washed cold and dry in the —— 
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languor of the anus and of the womb p sid pis, As ointment it 
alloys inflammation of the ophthalmia, strengthens the sight nM, attenuates | 


the humours, and removes redness. It is introduced in medicines for the 
cataract pak If applied as ointment to inflammations arising from beat 
hea ls , it attenuates and prevents the determination of the humours in that 
direction. It is good for the whitlow le, for the cracking of the skin 
from cold, for the relaxation or weakness of the joints, and for the protrusion 
cu of the navel of children and the anus: and if applied to the hair, it 


gives a fine black color; if used with myrtle leaves >)» ye and red rose 
OS, it prevents flow of perspiration Qr, yel, and removes its bad odour : 


applied to the body and the face (as a cosmetic), it improves the color of the 
skin; with albumen ovi (white of egg), it is good for burns by fire, and prevents 


` blistering; with Momeroghun " Ase (an ointment of thick, consistence 


made of different ingredients and bee's wax), called in Arabf: ws” gyre? itis 


also good for burns by fire and for the whitlow. If used as powder, it is efficaci- 
ous in preventing flow of blood from any part of the body: if boiled in water, 
and the liquid used as an embrocation on wearied or languid parts, it will 
strengthen and prevent the determination of the humours that way. Used asa 


clyster, it alleviates the excoriation of the intestines — and prevents flux 
Cith occasional issue of blood TL and strengthens the intestines 
\ =| . If used as an injection aise | to the womb, it absorbs WAG) morbid 
secretions wlyb) 3 applied as pessary and suppository, it prevents the flowing 
of blood, the protrust on of the anus and the womb, ¢>) its languor and humi- 
dity (flowing of watery humour). As plaster Mes it is good for the protru- 
sion of the pupil of the eye Bia ६५ 3.० 182, for infldmeaattons arising from heat 
and erysipelas eee or lhe = y (gnis sacer or St. Anthony's fire); also 
inflammation of the anus and the womb, and it strengthens weakness of the 
liver: a solution of it in water preserves the hair and blackens it. Used with 
the Gumberb ladon ७197 and oil of roses (9 "LL it is efficacious in stopping 
looseness in children. It creates obstructions sta, Its corrector is almond oil 
6४ २/52) Dose up to 1 dirhem,  Succedanea are lintel (70: and sandal- 


wood (1952 same quantity as the Agagia. Some say the best is the juice of the 


box Abou NS t cane (dad, [230^ creer eee o 5 Z cepe का 
— 

x Agagi gagia is thus obtained :—Take the fruit of the tree’ when ripe, bruise, clean, 

(pe colate and, ee it obtains a thick consistence, 

i moulds, and when settled it is fit 

juice of the leaves likewise. Some say that 
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of the congelation is effected under the sun it is the best. The best method of 
washing it is thus: Rub it well in water, and take that which gathers on the 
surface nnd make lozenges of it. ° 

It is worthy of knowing that Agagia is a compound of two essences, Lufeef 


Ah! and Kuseef «AX. Š the finer aud the grosser particles; the former 
is burning, sharp, acrid, and penetrating umale Flos; s ond the latter 


earthy, costive, and obstructive SSeS, cue . When Agagia is washed, the 


finer particles evaporate, and the grosser or earthy particles remain ; consequent- 
ly on some occasions, such as inflammations, the unwashed is used, and on other 
occasions, such as the diseases of the eye, the washed is used. 

Remarks. Egyptian thorn, Acacia, Mimosa Nilotica, exudes white Gum Ara- 
bic. "Juice of its pods is made into Acacia vera, 

Acacia. The juice expressed from the pods of Mimosa Nilotica, inspissated 
to dryness.— Gray's Supplement to the Pharmacopeia 

=: 27° Fag? Sumucu or SUMGH, Arabic; Foogeemunoon, Greek; Qamooz, ` 
Syriac; JDeemeon, Roomee; Ard, Persian; Uzdo, Shecrazee; Gond, 
Hindi ; Gum, English 


À fluid matter which exudes from the body of certain trees, and concretes and 
dries up. The gum of each plant is described under that plant, By the word 


a Gum without any epithet is meant Gum Arabic, which is obtained from the 
Oommegheelan (Moogheelan) plant, The best is of a light yellow color, clear, 
transparent and bright 31,2०2 ५४८ sie, and when putin water and allowed 


to rest in it for some time, it will not swell but completely dissolve, leaving no 
residuum whatever ; a piece held in the mouth produces the same effect as the 
above. ° 

Character. Hot m a temperate degree, and dry in the 2nd degree. — Jaleenoos 
(Galen) says, hot in the 2nd degree. 
- Medical properties. It is viscous and demulcent NT i. e. soothing the 


chest, and is binding 46 It (gives tone) strengthens the stomach and the in- 
testines and preserves the bones ; prevents defluxion on the chest, cough, Js 
and excoriation of the lungs, or peripnuemony 4) c and harshness or sore- 


ness of the throat Gl eis and the windpipe BA daw S EA Voc 
it cleats the voice, aud preveuts the determination of morbid humours to the 
chest Aiswye giolla], Ira piece of it be beld iu the mouth and - 
suffered to Fe ve gradually, or if it be taken in pills, or some proper medicines 


it assists expectoration C^. ^22. From 2 to 3 misqals, it is efficacious in diarrhoea 
— of the intestines. Fried in oil of roses, it Bees for sanguinary 
from all parte of the body, exceptiog from the womb, and in piles 


chest, the lungs ४४), and from all other 
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internal organs ust oL ael exceptiug from the womb, and in piles. Tf taken 
with fresh goat's milk, it will have the same effect, With white of eggs (albumen 
ovi), it is good for burns by fire : a solution of it with rose-water dropped yp 
into the eyes affected with the ophthalmia, Sulag «५४... cutaneous eruptions 
in the eye-lids, and Jur c2 itching, is bighly beneficial in removing those 
complaints. Itis injurious to excrementary discharges. Its corrector eine 
is Kuseera 1,515 gum tragacanth, and (it is said) rose-water aud sundal-wood. 
Its succedaneum Qo is almond gum / Sec and myrtle seed ros. 
— Mukhzun-ool Uilweeyuh, by Moshummud Khasroo Khan. 





IX .— Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


Wednesday Evening, the 7th June, 1837. 
The Hon'ble Sir Epwarp Ryan, President, in the chair. 

Dr. J. Swisgv, Lieut. M. Kirror, Professor O SHAUGHNESSY, G. W. 
Bacon, and FRANCOIS ROBINSON, Esqs. were elected Members of The Society. 
Mr. Muir was proposed by Dr. Fatconer, seconded py tBe Secretary. 

M. F. Evpoux, Chev. Leg. Hon., Naturalist of the Bonite Corvette, soli- 
cited through Professor Goonrve, the honor of being chosen a corre- 
sponding Member. Referred to the Committee of Papers. > 
“The following reply from Government was received to the reference 
regarding the MACKENZIE MSS. 

To James Prinser, Esq. sei 
Ë Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 
IR, . | — 

With reference to your letter, dated 10th September, 1836, I am directed to 
transmit to you the accompanying copy of u communication from the Govera- 
ment of Fort St. George, and to state for the informution of the Asiatic Societ y, 
that the Right Honorable the Governor General of India in Council, has authe- 
rized the Government of Fort St. George to expend a sum not exceeding 7,000 
rupees, in order to obtain from the Rev. Mr. TAYLOR an examination and col- 
lation of the manuscript works in the vernacular languages of India, collected 
by the late Colonel MacKenzie, and the restoration of any that may be found 
to deserve it. > 


. I am, Sir, ç 
ao Your obedient servant, 
Council Chamber, } H. T. PriNser, 
1 U^. May, 1837. 
Mr. TAYLOR est 





—— | 
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e 
purchase of Sanskrit MSS. on account of the French Government, and re- 
— ps —— TD" to undertake the commission. 
e following letter from Capt. Harkness, Sec. Roy. As. Soc. of Lo 
as send. : | a p , y 0 ndon 
. Royal Asiatic Sociedy's House, 14, Grafton Street, Bond Street, 
""» xs | | London, 24th January, 1837. 


5 
Srn, 


1 have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 6th of June 
last, enclosing a bill on Messrs. Mommrs and Co. for £31 10s. the amount of 
your Society's subscription to the Oriental Translation Fund up to the year 1835, 
inclusive. | — 

With reference to the last paragraph of your letter, I am requested to say that, 
as a body, the Oriental Translation Committee is precluded from taking any por- 
tion of the Oriental works (texts)*you are now publishing; as it could not, 
consistently, with the objects of its institution, present them to its subscribers. 
Several of the Members, however, have expressed their intention of becoming, 
individually, subscribers to each edition, as completed ; and ] hope, also, to 
obtain a few subscribers from among the Members of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
la the meanwhile I trust that the powerful advocacy which the cause received in 
this country has been, long ere this, productive Of much benefit. Jt was support- : 
ed by the united influence and exertions of the Royal Asiatic Society, and the 
Oriental Translation Committee ; and the result was confidently understood to be, 
that the Bengal"Govarnment was to be instructed, at least, to defray all the ex- 

pse attending the puDlishing of the works which it had commenced to print, 

ut which it bad transferred to your Society to complete. 


è a. I have tlie honor to be, Sir, ४५३ 
ar | = i Your most obedient humble servant, 
J Oriental Translation Committee. » H. HARKNESS, Secretary. 


"The Secretary observed, that” | ° | 

Captain HARKN ess’ letter was the first official notice the Society had 
received from London of the fute of their memorial, regarding Oriental publica- 
‘tions, sent home through the Government here, and in duplicate through the 
Royal Asiatic Society, in 1835. It appeared that, from motives of delicacy, the 
"Council of the Royal Asiatie Society thought it right not to publish what had 
been done is the Annual Review of its proceedings, while the subject was still 
under consideration ; but that the favorable result of the application to the Court 
of Directors being now generally known, they ventured to announce the success 
of their intercession. He thought, therefore, that it behoved the Society to notice 
t e ioformation they had long since possessed through the private correspondence 
o 
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` 
tbanks could be proffered : but to the Right Honorable President of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, to Sir ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, and to Sir G. STAUNTON, were 
due the highest compliment the Society was capable of paying. rS 

He beggedetherefore to propose, that these gentlemen be elected honorary 
Members, without the usual form of reference to the Committee of Papers, and 
that letters of thanks be addressed to each for the cordial support they had given 
to the cause of Oriental literature. 

After a few objections on the score of departure from established form, and 
want of full official information, the proposition was put from the chair and 
carried Nem. Cop.  . w 

A letter from Professor RAPs, Secretary of the Royal Society of North- 
ern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, acknowledged receipt of Asiatic Resear- 
ches, xiii,—xviii., and forwarded the Society's Reports for 1836, One 
addressed to the English Members, contains an account of Iceland from the 
oldest Icelandic records. 

M O. Frank of Munich acknowledged receipt of the M'ahabhd- 
rat, vol. ii. 

The Secretary of the Antiquarian Society, ditto of the xxth vol. As. Res. 

The following Report of the Committee of Papers on the subject of the 
Museum, was read :— 

To James PniNsEP, Esq. - 
i Secretary to (he Asiatic Soc ty of Bengal. 


Report of the Committee of Papers on the Museum Question. 

The Committee having perused Dr. Pearson's Report on the operations of 
the Museum for the second experimental year, and having examined the state of 
the objects of Natural History, acquired, set up, and arranged under his superin- 
tendence, is of opinion that the Society-is much indebted to his zeal and exer- 
tions, and that the sum voted for the supportof the Muscum in May, 1835, and 
renewed in May, 1836, has been well bestowed and profitably expended. 

2. That nothing less than the actual demand for the Society's income on other 
objects imperatively necessary, such as the publication of its Researches, and the 
repair of. its premises, would warrant the withdrawal of support from a depart- 
ment every day becoming of greater magnitude and importance; but that the 


following patinato of the receipts and payments of the Society for the ensuing 
twelve months, 
Society's present means, inexpedient. 


enders this continuance of the Museum establishment on the 


Estimated Receipts, for 1837-8. 
०२ ७,७७९ ७ ७ Gees ७५७ ७ ७ ७ ७:२७ » 5» 652 14 1 
Interest on the Papers deposited with the Goyernment Agent,...... 835 ०७० 
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systematizing information obtained from various sources, both public and pri- 
vate, in all कः branches of physical science, but more particularly in regard to 
the Natural istory of British India and Asia at large; itis incumbent on the 
Society to make a full and urgent representation to Government dn the subject, 
and to solicit such support as is accorded in most other countries to similar 
institutions of national and scientific utility. 

That historical, antiquarian, and statistical researches, although they may not 
demand so large an outiny as the prosecution of physical inquiries, merit equally 
the Society's attention, and the encouragement of Government, and should be in- 
cluded in the proposed representation, and that therefore a yearly grant of 
10,000 rupees should be solicited in aid generally of the objects of the institution. 

4. That pending the application to Government for pecuniary assistance, it is 
desirable to maintain the Museum on ita present footing, and to retain tlie ser- 
vices of Dr. Pearson as Curator, ftom month to month, until the question be 
decided. i 
—_. Epwarp RYAN, 

| For the Committee of Papers, 

Proposed by Mr. W. Cnacnorr, seconded by Mr. E. SrinriNG, and car- 
ried unanimously, that the Report be adopted by the Society. 

The Secretary then read draft of the proposed application to Govern. . 
ment, whict was ordered to be circulated in the Committee of Papers and 
forwarded without delay. 
ber "e. Library. 

The following Books were presented. 

Straker's Catalogue of a collection of Oriental MSS. for sale in London. 

"Commentaire sur le Yacna l'un des Livres, Religieux des Parses, par. M. 
Eugene Burnonf, Membre de l'Institut, Professor de Sanscrit au College de 
France, tome 1. Part II.— by (he author. | 

Memoirs sur Deux Inscriptions Cuneiformes trouvées pres d'Hamadán et 
qui font. - ui vid partie des papiers du Dt. Schulz, by ditto—ditto, 

Memoire sur 18 Guacharo (Steatornis Caripensis) (Humboldt) par M, L'Her- 
miniers D. M. P.—42y M. Fortuné Eydoux through Professor Goodeve, 

Ditto sur L'Dodo, autrement Dronte (Didus ineptus), par H. D. De Blain- 
ville—ditto ditto. - x ede ; š 

Gita Govinda Jayadevae Poetae Indici Drama Lyricum, by Christianus Lassen 
—presented by the author. Peers, 

“Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. VI.—by the Roy. As. Soc. > 

Census of the Armenian population of the city of Calcutta, by Johannes 
Ava all, Esq.—by the author. _ as 
The following books were received from 
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The Government of Bombay presented 5 copies of Lieutenant T. S. 
CARLESS' Survey Report of the Indus navigation below Hyderabad. | 

f The Right Honorable the Governor General forwarded a copy of Pro- 
essor WnwErr's Researches on the Tides, 6th series: with a request that 
the Society would undertake to promote inquiries on the Indian coasts to 
complete the theory of cotidul lines for the Bay of Bengal, towards which 
the Government would be happy to contribute its aid. 

This sixth series of Professor WmngwxLL's researches gives the results of an 
extensive system of combined observations in Europe and America in June 1835, 
which have produced a very material improvement in the map of thé cotidal lines 
before published. i 

The most curious and important branch of the investigation is that for deter- 
mination of tbe diurnal inequality, or difference between the day and night 
tide, which depends on the declination of the moon north or south of the equator. 
The existence of this inequality has long been known, but its laws have been 
misunderstood, and it has never been attended to in tide tables, though of ma- 
terial importance in the navigation of river mouths abd shallow seas, 

Jt wos resolved that a circular should bé addressed to members and corre- 
spondents of the Society residing on the coast stations, requesting their aid in 
procuring data for the tides of the Indian Ocean, and furnishing a copy of 
Professor WHEWELL'S instructions, printed in the Journal in 183 

Mr. W. H. MacsacnrEN presented two works in the Marhatta and 
Hindi languages: the Niddhdnta Siromani prakasa bw Stupaa’si Ba’ru, and 
the Bhugola saro likhyate, by Sri UNKARA Baar Joshi, written for the pur- 
pose of explaining the correct system of nstronomy tq their countrymep. 

Me. MACNAGHTEN also exhibited to the meeting two handsome silver em- 
blematical inkstands, representing a jotishi pandit sented between two globes, ex- 
pounding their use from the Siddháutas—and around the stand, richly em- 
bossed, the twelve signs of the zodiac —a Sanskrit couplet on each expressing that 
it was presented by the Governor General in Council in token of approbation of 
the astronomical learning and zealous eademvours of the pandits to enlighten their 
countrymen. The following extract of n letter from Mr. WILKINSON, Governor 
General's Agent at Bhilsa, describes what they had done to deserve so high a 
compliment. . , . 

' T had shortly before entertained in my private service a Siddhüánti who pos- 
sessed a higher degree of knowledge of his profession, aud baving had an oppor- 
tunity of making myself whilst at Kota in some degree acquainted with the Hin- 
du astronomical books, I bad communicated a knowledge of them to my own 
Shastri, by name SUNWA’JI Ba“ pu, a man of wonderful acuteness, and intelli- 
gence, and sound judgment, and to UNKARA BHAT, one of the principal Joshis 
of this part of Malwa. The arguments by which I had for thesprevious eight years 
of our ५४ o CUR endeavored to impress on SUBUA’II BA PU 4 convic- 
tion of the tru Lae ० real size and shape of the earth and of other important 
physical facts, uo Carried to his mind the clearest conviction when shewn to be 
precisely the same as those of their own astronomical AERE His was the 
master mind ; and it exercised its लपत. oven he minds of all the other pan- 
dits. He was lost in admiration when he came fully to comprehend all the facts 
resulting from the spherical form of the earth, and when the retrogressions 
of the planetswwere shewn to be so naturally to be accounted for on the 
theory of the esrth's annual motion, and when he reflected on the vastly 
superior simplicity and cr A eer of A the supposition that the earth had 
a diurnal motion, than that the sun and all the stars daily revolve round the 
earth, he beeame a zealous defender of the system of Copernicus. He lamented 
that his life had been spent in maintaining foolish fancies, and spoke with a bitter 
indignation against all those of his predecessors who had contributed to the wil- 
ful conc euet d the truths that gor had been acknowledged in the land. — — 

ive unpa’ Ba'ru's first care was how he was to enlighten the people of 
Chanda nnd Nagpore, the land of his birth. At Bombay, Calcutta nud Madras, 
` and at Dehli and Agra, and here also, the truth he said must spread, but how will 
- the mid-land of Nagpore, visited by no travellers from foreign countries, accessi- 


^ 
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"3 
ble to no ships from other islands, and maintaining no schools, —how will the eve 
of its population be opened ? 1 recommended his embodying all the facts he had 
learned in a treatise in Marhatha.  Heimmediately undertook the work. 1 have 
got it printed, and I now have the honor of submitting two copies of the work, 
with a request that they may be presented to the Governor General of India. 

'" It is a work which will bear the test of even a severe criticism. It is full of 
philosophical reflections. From the different productions of different countries 
mutually necessary be argues the intention of providence to unite all mankind 
by commerce in the bonds of an interested affection. He hence infers the 
restrictions laid on Hindus against travelling to foreign countries to be violent 
and unnatural. He assails the folly of astrological predictions, and upholds the 
wisdom and mercies of Providence in veiling the future from our curiosity, and 
in keeping us all instant in our duties by an unfailing hope. He leaves 
none of the numerous vulgar errors held by all Hindus in connection with his 
subjects of geography and astronomy to pass without ७ complete and satis- 
factory refutation. 

“OUNKAKA BuaT, who holds the next rank in talent and usefulness, has written 
a free Hindi version of Sunma’s:’ Ba'rv's book on the Paurhnic, Siddhantic 
and Copernican systems.” 

Read a letter from Lieutenant Krirror, stating that he had dispatched 
n cart to Qumlook to take down the Bhubaneswar slabs, the restoration of 
which had given the greatest satisfaction to the priests and people. 

Lieutenant ci irxox also forwarded copies of the principal inscription in 
the old Lat characte? at Aswastuma near Dhoulee in Orissa, with a short 
account of the caves and temples discovered there by himself and a 
map of the place. e : | 

l'his inscription will be seen to have arrived at a most fortunate moment. ] 

bordo SMITH, Engineers, forwarded accurate facsimiles of the inscrip- 
tions ut the Buddhist monument of Sanchi near Bhilsa; with à paper 
describing their position ; and ⁄ a 

Captain W. Murray presented some beautiful drawings of this very 
curious mound, and of the bighly ornamented stone sculpture of its gates 
and frieze. CX 

The, Secretary read à note on the inscriptions, which had proved of 
high interest from their enabling him to discover the long-sought alphabet 
of the ancient Lát character (or No. 1 of Allahabad) —and to read there- 
with the inscriptions of Delhi, Allahabad, Bettiah, Girnar and Cuttack — 
all intimately connected, as it turns out, in their origin, and in their 







ह — — Kirroe also presented facsimiles of a gam in three 
n the Gumsur country, of which the Secretary with the 

Kant Pandit supplied a translation. a अ 

‘Jt relates to a grant of land by the Bhanja rijas to n brahman named BAand- 

eswara.—A lithograph will be published shortly. Ed 

itted a paper on an examination of 
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G. Loca, Esq. C. S. forwarded for presentation to the museum a 
collection of the butterflies and insects of Sithet. | 

Dr. T. CANTOR presented some frugments of bones perfectly fossilized, 
extracted from the superficial clay at Ztangafulía below Diamond Harbour. 

In these bones the animal. matter is entirely replaced by iron and carbonate 
of lime, although they were imbedded in quite a modern alluvium. Their 
discovery throws a new light either on the period required for fossilization, or 
on the age of the alluvium. 

Mr. W. T. Lewis of Malacca, presented the model of a Chinese double 
bellows for the museum ; also some tin and gold ore. | 

The Tapir sent up by Lieutenant MackxsziE had, with the Committee 
of Papers’ sanction been made over to the Secretary, itbeing out of the 
Society's views to keep living animals. 

Mr. B. H. Honeson forwarded some beautiful Zoological drawings for 
inspection on their way to Europe ; also two bottles of the snakes peculiar 
to Nipul. 

Lieutenant Hurrow presented a notice of the Indian Bon Python Tigris. 

A letter from Pro — S. Von pem Buson, of Bremen, p 'ropõsed 
exchanges of land and fresh-water shells and other objects. Referred to 
the Curator. > 

Dr. T. CANTOR presented drawings and a notice of one of the fossils in 
the Colvin collection which had been cleared from matrix for the purpose 
of examination. 

It pr eres to be the skull of a gigantic fossil Batrachian pand by comparisow of 
the relative measurements of the common frog, it must have belonged to an 
animal of 40 inches in leogth 1I—a proportion between fossil and recent species 
which has its parallel only in the neighbouring family of reptiles, the salamundess, 
of which the specimen from the Oeningen schist known by the name of Homo 
diluvii festis, measured three feet in length. कै 

‘The following notice of a curious natural phenomenon observed in the 
Red Sea was communicated by Captain A. Burnes from Bahdwalpur. . 


Extract of a letter from Lieutenant WkrsrED of the Indian Navy, dated 
| — Mount Sinai, September 96th, 1836. po 34 

“ You once expressed n wish to know something of the Djiliel Narkono or 
sounding mountain, concerning which there has been so much doubt and diseus- 
sion in Ewrope. visited it on my way here—it is situated on the sea shore 
about cight miles from Tor. A solid slope» of the finest drift sand extends 
on the sea face from the base to the summit (about six hundred feet) at an angle 
of about 409 with the horizon. This is encircled or rathe? semicireled, if the 
term is allowable, by a ridge of sandstone rocks rising up in the pointed pinnacle, 
and presenting little surface adapted for forming an echo. It is remarkable that 
there are several other slopes similar to this, but the sounding or rumbling, as it 
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I.—Some account of the Wars between Burmah and @hina, together 


with the journals and routes of ue different Embassies sent to Pekin 
ments. By Lieutenant- 







by the King of Ava; taken from Burmese docu 
Colonel H. Burney, Resident in Ava. | 
? [Continued from page 149.) 

In the 30th No. of the Gleanings of Science I have given some 
account of the Chinese caravans, which come principally from Theng- 
ye-show and Tilt-fi in Funan, not only to Ava but to all the Shan 
towns subject to va, Maing: Leng-gyth, Kyaíng:toun, Theinni, Mé:né, 
Thibd, &c;, as well as to Zenmay and the Shan towns subject to 
Stam. A party of Chinese also annually proceed from Santd-fu to. 
Mo:gaung and Payen-dueng for the purpose of procuring amber and 
the noble serpentifé, or the stone so much prized by the Chinese and 
called by them Yi, E 





~ 


The emperor of China appears never to have surrendered the Tsé:- 
buds of Theinnt, Bamó and Mo:gaung agreeably to the terms of the 
treaty of Bamé ; nor can I find a notice of any correspondence be- 

^ tween the sovereigns of the two countries until the reign of the pre- 
sent king of Ava’s grandfather, Men:pand:erin, Symes's MINDE- 
nAGEE. That monarch, shortly after he put his nephew to death and 
seized the throne in the year 1781, appears to have deputed a small 
party for the purpose of opeuing a communication with China, but the 
envoys were seized by the Chinese and sent up to the north of Pekin, 
to the Tartar province of Sts ntong, ln 1787, however, an embassy 
came to Ava from. C. hina, and and I will now give a free translation of the 
journals and routes of three different embassies, which were sent to 
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Pekin by the late and present kings of Ava. But before giving these 
translations it may be proper. to explain the system which I have 
adopted, for writing Burmese and Chinese names in the Roman 
character. ‘ | 

I have followed, as far as I was-able, Sir Ww. JoNEs's system, ex- 
cepting that I have used the prosodial long and short signs, instead 
of the acute and grave accents, for denoting long and short vowels* ; 
The Burmese have a very bad ear for discriminating new sounds, and, 
unfortunately, their written character will not admit of their writing 
or pronouncing many foreign words. They can write ing only as 1, fn, 
en or eng; ang às en or eng; ong as on, and f as ph, or bh. R, 
they seldom sound but as y, and they use a soft th for s. A final 
kg, or t, is often scarcely soundéd, if not entirely mute, and I denote 
this by underlining suchletter. The Burmese also change the sound 
of the initidPletter of the second or third syllables of compound and 
derivative words, sounding 5 asp; kand k,h as g ; andt,h as d; 
and fs and tsh, asz. But in M od Chinese names from the Bur- 
mese, I have alwaysSggiven the legi te sound of all such letters in 
the Roman character. The Chinese, according to Du Harpz, have 
an À, so strong, that it is entirely guttural, and the Burmese envoys 
apparently attempt to express this Chinese sound of À, by the double 
consonant sh or shy of their own alphabet. The Burmese do not 
sound the two letters which they have derived from the Devanágari 
च्च, छू, as cha and cÁ-Àa, which the Siamese and Shans do, but asa 
very hard s, and its aspirate, pronounced with the tip of the tongue 
turned up against the roof of the mouth, and best expressed, in my 
opinion, by £s and ish. The Chinese appear to have the same sounds, 
expressed by Dv Harpe by tife same Roman letters. ts, and tsh; the 
first of which, he ebserves, is pronounced asthe Italians pronounce the 
word gratia. For the Burmese heavy accent, marked something like 
our colon (8), and used to close a syllable, when ending in a vowel or 
nasal consonant, with a ve p^. eavy aspirated sound, I have used two 
points in the middle of a im. and the letter A, usually, at the close. 
Our prosodial short mark will best expreas the Burmese accent mark- 
ed as a point under a letter, and intended to give a ite le a very 
short sound. All the Burmese envoys write the names of the Chinese 

७ Those accentual marks being best adapted for describing the peculiar high 
. and grave tones, in which he same letters are sounded in the Siamese and Shan 


languages. [We ite however, for want of type been obliged to adhere to, the 
iu ented system— —— of an accent denoting the short and its presence 
| outil, A51." - 5 क oe 3. 
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es OF e first second and third class in Burmese, as p,Au, or 5,hu, 
t,sd, or fso, and syen; but I have set down these names as they 
distally appear in our maps of China, as fa, chow and Afen 


a The following table will show the power of the vowels as used 
v me af A 


a, as in America. 

8, as in father. 

e, as in men क 

é, broad as ey in they, or «y in mayor, or & im name. 

i, asin pin. 

f, ae in police, or ee in feet, and a 

i, the same with a grave sound like e in me. 

o, as in toto 

6, the same sound prolonged, or as in lone, sown. 

6, broad as in groat. - 

6’, the same sound prolonged. . P o ^ 

u, as in Italian, or like oo in 

ú, the same sound prolonged, or oo in mood. * . 

The Siamese and Shan letter, which is sounded something like the 
French letters eu, I mark, as the Catholic Missionaries in Siam have 
long marked it, thus, w and u” 

al, Each of these vowels is pronounced as when separate» 
excepting that the sound of the second is a little more pro- 
Me longed than that of the first vowel, Kaing, Ka-ung,.Ko-un, 
dc mé-in, yu-on S ee 

The letter ng is pronounced something like the same letters in the 
French word magnanimité, but as a final, it is usually sounded as a 
nasal n. When followed by the heavy accent I have usually express- 
ed the g, in the Roman character 

The prosodial short sign is used to shorten the sound of some of 
the above vowels and diphthongs. 
. According to the above system I have nearly completed a compara- 
tive vocabulary of the Burmese, Siamese, Taung-thü and three Shan 
dialects. 

Of the t@wns and places in China mentioned by the Burmese envoys 
in their journals and routes, I shall set down within brackets the pro- 
per names of such as I can trace in Du HALDE. 











Ln Fed 787, intelligence was brought to Ava, that an embassy 
from the emperor of China had arrived at Theinnf, and as the ceremony 
of the public audience given to these ambassadors corresponds in 
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many points with that observed at the audience given by the present 
king of Ava to the British Resident, on his first arrival at Ava in 
1830, I extract a description of it from the 33rd volume Of the Bur- 


mese Chronicles : | 

“On ‘Tuesday, the 3rd of April, 1787, the king of Ava (MEN:DARA:- 
evi'n) received a report from the Tsó:buáh and officers of Theinnt, that a 
Chinese embassy, consisting of upwards of 300 men with E-rsuó:vE' as the 
chief envoy, had arrived at Theinnti, with a letter on gold and costly pre- 
i sents from the emperor of China, for the purpose of establishing peace 
. and friendship between the two great countries. His Majesty ordered 
the Chinese embassy to be conveyed to the capital (at that time Amura- 
ras ) by the road leading from Theinni through 77106, Maing:toün, 
Maing:kaing, Fauk-zauk, Pwé-Ilha, and Yud:ngan, down by the JVat-t,heit 
pass and the road along the southern paddy lands ( Taung-bhetiay ).— 
The Chinese mission accordingly left Theinni on Sunday, the 6th of May, 
—* 1787, and on reaching JVyaung-ni-beng (red pepul tree), embarked in 
boats (on the Myit-ngay J and came to Fun-aung ghat at Amarapira, 
where they landed and took po of the buildings constructed for 
their accommodation.) The emperor of China's letter was duly translated 
on Tuesday, the 29th May ; and on Sunday, the 3rd of June, the embassy 

was received by the king in the following manner : - 

# The streets and lanes of 4marapára having been ornamented, the offi- 
cers of the Lhuot-tó and Yoün-dó*, dressed in their uniforms with ear- 
rings, having taken their proper places within those buildings; the white 
elephant, and Shue-wen, the elephant rode by the king, and other ele- 
phants with all their trappings, on being drawn out, and the body guard. 
and other troops formed in front of the Lhuot-tó and hall of audience, and 
wi a court-yard of the palace, the Chinese ambassadors were 
E. within de their house at the Yan-aung ghat in the. following order : 
ie First, two officers with long rods*; then musqueteers to the right and left ; 











`á 


then, seated upon an elephant, the king's writer, Y ANDA-MEIT-GYO-DEN, 









full uniform, bearing an octagon betel cup containing the em. 


A ^de 
by Peror of China’s letter; next a sedan chair with the box containing the 





x of Byamhá ; then a sedan chair with a box of royal presents ; then 
LY —— an chair with another box of presents ; then ten horses intend- 
— edas presents; and then followed the principal Chinese ambassador, 
|.  E-rsnó:vE', mounted on an elephant with housings of scarlet broad cloth 
| th silk. After him came four of the junior envoys om horseback ; 
them, diet ficers appointed to escort the mission. | त 

jon entered the T'set-shyen gateway on the western face of 































the cit m red on reaching the Yoün-dó. | i box bearing the 
i »yal letter was depositfid on a fine white mat with —— ornamental border. 
| | en of tae building where the ambassadors pi were 
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house in i ite assemble and the Court of justice 
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placed, the royal presents being arranged on each side. The princes of 
the blood and the other great officers of state then passed into the palace 
in state, surrounded by their respective suites and with all their insignia 
of rank. Last of all passed the heir-apparent, the glorious AIN-¥Ee-MENG. 
When all was quiet the ambassadors, preceded by the royal letter and pre- 
sents, were taken in, the ambassadors being made to stop and bow their 
heads repeatedly along the whole road in the usual way The king's 
writer bearing the box containing the royal letter, stopped not far from 
the eastern steps of the hall of audience, when a Thin-dd-zent went 
down and took the letter up, and placed it on a white mat that was spread 
for the purpose, The ambassadors ascended by the northern steps, and 
took their seats at the appointed place ; whilst all the presents were put 
down on the ground in front of the hall of audience. ‘The whole being 
nssembled, the lord of many white elephants, the lord of life, and great 
king of righteousness, wearing the Mahd-muni crown of inestimable value, 

and the principal queen, dressed in the Gana-matta-pa-kua gewel, sur- 
rounded by all the other queens and concubines, came for£h, and on the 
U-gen folding doors being opened by princessesshis majesty the king 
and the principal queen took their seats On the dme ia yizd throne. The 
state drum, beat when his majesty comes out, was theB struck three tinfes 
forcibly and three times gently, and the whole band played. When the 
music ceased, the eight consecrating Brahmans performed the customary 
ceremony of consecration, and the flowers and water presented by the 
Brahmans, were received by BAUNG-DO-PYEN and NANDA-THEN Khaya 
in a gold cup ornamented with the nine precious stones 

“The Ná:khün-doót, Zeva NORAT,HA, then brought to the king's notice 
seven images of Bup’pu which his Majesty was to give in charity. His 
Majesty observed, * Let the royal gift be suitably escorted and delivered; 
which order was repeated by the Ná:khan to the Shue-tait-wan, who 
after ordering the royal drum to be beaten, conveyed the images out of 
the hall of audience. 

* The Thin-do-gin§, Mune-neay-rarnt, then came uf the steps used by 
the king, and kneeling at the usual place, read out a list of the royal 
presents. The Ná:khün-dó, Kvó-zuA'5ó-RAT,HA', next proceeded right in 
front of his Majesty, and kneeling, rend out from an ornamented book, the 
following translation which had been made of the emperor of China's letter. 

‘ The elder brother, Upr’ Boa'||, (emperor of China, ) who rules over 
the great Kingdoms to the eastward and a multitude of umbrella-wearing 
chiefs, addresses affectionately his younger brother, the Jorn of the white, 
red and mottled elephants, who rules over the great kingdoms to the 
westward and a multitude of umbrella-wearing chiefs, lord of the amber 


* The British resident refüsed to make these obeisances, 














Register ‘of royal orders. | 
1 Royal hearer or reporte: | 4 Receiver of royal mandates 
y Udi, I am told, means cast in the Pali language. 
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mines, the sun.descended king and master of the golden palace. The 
ancestors of the two brothers have inherited and ruled in succession in 
this Zubadipa island, lying to the southward of Myen:mó moment, from the 
first creation of the world ; and the two brothers are enjoying in the east- 
ern and western great kingdoms, prosperity equal to that ofthe Thagyá:- 
Nat*, with very great glory, power, and authority. From the time even 
of our ancestors there has been no enmity. The younger brother, the 
sun-descended king, is an independent sovereign, receiving the homage 
of great kingdoms, and ofan hundred umbrella-wearing chiefs. The elder 
brother also is an independent soyereign, receiving the homage of great 
kingdoms, and of an hundred umbrella-wearing chiefs. If the two brothers 
enter into a permanent agreement and friendship, conformably to the union 
which has subsisted between them uninterruptedly in former states of 
existence, it will be like a mail driven in (as firm) to their posterity. The 
elder brother, who possesses the great kingdoms, and the golden umbrella 
and palaceto the enstward, as well as his queen, sons, daughters, nobles, 
officers, and the inhabitants of his country, are in the enjoyment of health, 
peace, tind happiness; and he d oes to learn, that his younger brother, 
who possesses the + kingdoms and the golden umbrella and palace to 
thie westward, the Master of the golden palace, as well as his queen, eldest 
son, the heir-apparent, his other sons and daughters, nobles, officers, and 
all the inhabitants of his country, are also in the enjoyment of health, 
peace, and happiness. : e 
‘For one reason, because friendship has existed from former states of 
being ; and for another, because the elder loves the younger brother, he 
sends, with a royal letter on gold, a piece of gold, and desires that two 
pieces of | gold may become like this one piece. It is now seventeen years 
since the gold and silver road, and gold and silver bridge have not been 
_ opened or traversed between the elder brother and younger brother, pur- 
suant to the arrangement made in 1769, that ambassadors of rank should 
pass between the two great countries, in order that a sincere friendship and 
esteem might arise. When friendship has been established between the 





pene 3 great countries, each must receive favors from the other. The elder 
brother has in front of his palace and worships eig > "ag of Bvawuna't, 
. which ig has been the custom to worship from the creation of the world ; 





butloving the younger brother, and desiring that he should worship in 
the same manner, the elder brother presents these images to the younger. 
If the younger brother worships them, his glory and power cem beas re- 
splendent as the rising sun. ‘The son of the lord | ee ee who wears 
RAN 20४७ a ¿L 20. RT MER a 
Mnt. = This is thé Chinese Tien, or Shang Tien, lord of heaven, and the same as 
4९7 ५८: the Híndu god Indra, qne of whose names, Sugra, although written iu Burmese 
Thugrd, is - o Y (४: ¿ s dei - 3157: 
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a^fed" umbrella and is always near the person of the elder brother, is 
sent to. the younger brother with a royal letter on gold, and with the 
following presents :— 

Eight images of Byamhd, cast in gold. 

Eight carpets. 

l'en pieces of gold cloth. 

Ten horses. 

* Let the younger brother, master of the golden palace, delay not after 
the arrival of this ambassador in his presence, to appoint ambassadors on 
his part, and send them with a royal letter on gold. When the son of 
the lord of Kuing:mah returns to the elder brother, it will be the same as 
if the royal countenance of the younger brother, the master of the golden 
palace, has been seen.’ 

“ After the Na:khan-do IKKvó-zuA'NO-RAT,HA had read out the above 
royal letter, his Majesty said,‘ E-rsnó: ve’, how many days were you 
‘coming from the capital of China to Amarapéra ?' The Na ap Pxó. 
Gvin-wnv', repeated the question to the Chinese interpreter,, translat- 
ed it tothe ambassador. The ambassador replied: * You? Majesty's slaves, 
owing to your Majesty's excellent virtues, were one hundred and sixty- 
four days coming from the capital of China to your Majesty's feet.” This 
answer was translated by the Chinese interpreter to the Na:khan-do, who 
submitted itto his Majesty. ‘The king then said: * E-rsuó: ve’, when 
you quittéd the capital of China, were my royal kinsman, the emperor of 
China, and his queen and children, and relatiyes all in good health?” The 
question was communicated to the ambassador as before, and the ambas- 
sador replied : ‘ When your Majesty's slaves quitted the capital of China for 
your Majesty’s feet, your Majesty’s royal kinsman, the emperor of China, 
and his queen, and children, and relatives were all in good health; which 
answer was submitted to the king in the same manner as before. The king 
then said : * E-rsnó: ve’, go back quickly ; the emperorof China will desire 
to receive intelligence of every thing in this country. This order was 
communicated as before to the ambassadors, who bowed own their heads. 
The king then presented the principal ambassador, E-rsuó: ve, with five 
hundred ticals, a silver cup weighing eleven ticals, a ruby ring weighing 
one tical of the value of one hundred and fifty ticals, a horse with 
saddle and dle complete, ten cubits of scarlet broad cloth, five pieces 
of cotton cloth, five pieces of handkerchief, one piece of chintz, two large 
lacquered-ware boxes, and one small one. To each of the four junior am- 
bassadors his Majesty presented at the same time three hundred ticals 
one silver clip weighing eleven ticals, one ruby ring weighing half a tical 
and of the value of one hundred ticals, five cubits of scarlet cloth, two 
pieces of handkerchief, two pieces of chintz, à horse with saddle and bridle 
complete, a carpet, one large lacquered-ware box, and two small ones, 

** The silver gong was then struck five times, and the drum,which is used 


when his Majesty enters the palace, was beaten, and his Majesty retired. 
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The ambassadors were first conveyed from the hall of audience to the 
eastern Youm, where they were made to stand until the princes and all 
the nobles and officers passed to their respective houses" ç after which 
they were taken to the house allotted for them, by the same route as that 
by which they had been before brought. 

* On Sunday, the 10th June, 1787, his Majesty addressed the following 
letter and presents to the emperor of China, and appointed LEr-vvrE:cv1/ H 
^mnu:, NE-uvo:SnuuE-DAUNG, THIHAGYO-GAUNG, and WELUTHA'VA, Am- 
bassadors on his part, to proceed to China in company with the Chinese 
ambassadors. Ë 

-* The protector of religion, the sun-descended king of righteonsness, 
bearing the name and title of Thiri pawara wizayd nanta yatha tiri bawa- 
na ditiya dipadi pandita maha dhamma ràájá-dirdjat, owner of the white, red, 
and mottled elephants, and proprietor of mines of gold, silver, rubies, and 
amber, who rules over the great kingdoms and all the umbrella-wearing 
chiefs of tbe westward, affectionately addresses the royal friend, the lord’ 
of the goldenepalace, who rules over the great kingdoms and all the um- 
brella. wearing chiefs to the eastward. No enmity having existed between 
the two great eastern and western kingdoms. from the first creation of 
the world, and botl* being independent sovereigns who have possessed a 
golden umbrella and palace from generation to generation, and the hom- 
age of a multitude of umbrella-wearing chiefs, the royal friend deputed 
the son of the lord of Kaíng:mah, who arrived at the great and golden 
city of Amarapéra on the 26th May, 1787. The royal letter and the 
presents consisting of eight images of the A'battharu} Byamha, ten car- 
pets, ten pieces of gold cloth and ten horses, having been arranged in 
front of the throne and hall of audience, his Majesty, attended by the 
heir-apparent, his royal brothers and sons, and all his officers, came forth 
and sat on the throne, and caused the royal letter to be read out. His 
Majesty was exceedingly pleased to hear, that if a friendship like the 
union which has always existed in former states of existence between the 
kings of the two “countries, and an agreement as fixed and permanent as 
a nail driven in, be entered into, it would be to posterity from generation 
to generation like two pieces of gold converted into one (as inseparable) $ 
and also, that the royal friend, the lord of the golden palace himself and 
his queen, royal children, and relatives and all his officers are 1n the enjoy- 
ment of health. The royal friend, lord of the golden palace, who rules 


* The British Resident returned at once to bis own house from the hall of 
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Jennings of the Páli words of this long title is thus rendered by the Bur- 
je illustrious, excellent and greatest conqueror, whose glory is bound- 
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over a hundred umbrella-wearing chiefs to the westward, is also in the 
enjoyment of health as well as his queen, heir-apparent, royal children, 
and relatives, and all his officers. Friendship which had always existed in 
former states of existence, is now become a royal friendship. When the 
two grent countries have established friendship, each must receive favors 
from the other. The eight images of 4’batthara Byamhá which were sent 
with a desire that they might be worshipped by the royal friend, have 
been placed in a proper and suitable manner in front of the palace, under 
pyramidical buildings covered with gold and silver. Desire is also felt 
that approbation be given to the merit of constantly upholding and pro- 
tecting the religion of the deity (Gaupama), who is full of glory and power. 
who can give relief to the kings of men, Nats, and Byamhds, who has no 
equal in the three worlds, and who has been worshipped from generation 
to generation by the sun-descended independent kings, that have ruled 

over the great kingdoms to the westward, Ne Myo-Suvenpauns, a noble- 
` man who is in the immediate service of the royal friend, कातळ घाल Gvó- 
GAUNG and WELUTHA'RA have been appointed ambassadors to accompany 
the son of the lord of Kaing:mah, and nre deputed % ith a royal letter on 
gold and with royal presents, consisting of four elephants, one hundred viss 
weight of elephants teeth, an ivory helmet surmoffnted by a ruby, ind 
another encircled with rubies and surmounted by a sapphire, two ruby 
rings, one sapphire ring, one viss weight of Mobye stone, one piece of 
yellow broad cloth, one piece of green brond cloth, ten pieces of chintz, 
ten pieces of handkerchief, ten carpets, one hundred books of gold leaf, 
one hundred books of silver leaf, ten viss weight of white perfume, four 
large lacquered ware boxes, and fifty small lacquered-ware boxes. Let the 
nmbassadors return quickly and without delay, and when they return, it 
will be as if the royal friend had been met, and conversed with." ” 

"On the return of these Burmese ambassadors from Pekin in the 
beginning of the year 1789, they submitted a report of their proceed- 
ings, of which report the following is a free translatjpn :— 

“ We left Amarapéraon the 21th June, 1787, and in twelve days’ jour- 
ney, on 6th July, arrived at the city of Theinnt, where we stopped nine 
days for the purpose of recruiting the elephants intended as presents for 
the emperor of China. On the 16th July, we left 7Weinni^,and in fifteen . 
days journey reached Kaing:mah, where we stopped more than five 
months, and transmitted to the golden feet n report of certain discussions, 
which took place between us and some Chinese officers there. On receiv- 
ing his Maj esty's orders that we should proceed, we left Kaing:mah on the 
12th. January, 1788, amounting altogether to one hundred and twenty-five 
men; and on the 93rd arrived at the city of Shuen-/i, which the Shans call 
Maing: Tsdnt. Were we met two officers, T'soün-slue and Titayin, whom 
the 'Fáoüntà or Governor General of Yunan had deputed to meet us; and 
a report of our discussions with whom we forwarded to the golden feet. 

. * Shan name Méng Senri t Mang Chan, 
3 H 3 ' ` 
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We had to wait again for more than five months, whilst the 'T'soüntü went 
8 report of our arrival to Pekin. On the 25th June, 1788, the governor of 
Maing: Tsiin received a letter from the Tsoüntü, ordering him to let thé 
Burmese ambassadors advance ; and on the following day, attended by 
the governor K,nvA'-rA"-ró:ve' and interpreter Wu'-rsou's-v ७ with one 
hundred men, we left Maing: Tsän, and on the Ist July reached the city 
of Tathi ( Tali), where the ''soüntü eame from Maing:Tsht (Yunan ), 
on the 19th July, to meet the royal letter and presents. — On the 21st 
July, orders from the emperor of China reached the 'Tsoüntü, who informed 
us, that lie had received the imperial orders to allow the ambassadors to 
proceed, and that the emperor had also ordered, that the envoys who had 
come from the great western country, from the royal friend and lord of 
the golden palace, should be conveyed to Pekin in fifty-one days ; and that 
the Tsoüntüs, governors, Titus mfd officers, along the whole route, should 
treat the ambassadors with every respect, and at the regular stages sup- 
ply them with provisions, and entertain them with musie, plays, &c. The : 
'"Tsoüntü further said, that similar orders had been sent to all the other 
officers along the route, and that he would prepare some presents for his 
Majesty the king of Ava, which he desired we should forward by some 
proper persons witha report of our proceedings. We accordingly sent 
DANUTAZAUNG: YE and Tsrr-vaAN-NmAING to Amarapéra with the Tsotn- 

presents, and left Tathr on the 93rd July with thirty-seven men, 
attended by TAUKTAIT Hóra'-ro:vE', KnuA'-Ta-Lo:vE', and the inter- 
preter Wuw-Trsou'N-vE'. In seven days’ journey we reached the city of 
Maing: Tsh ( Yunan), where we stopped one day, and then continuing 
our route, reached the city of Kietso ( Kue-chow) in nine days journey, 
on the Sth August, 1788. On the 12th we came to the city of Tsm-yuen- 
fü dependent on Kue-chow, where, on the following day, we embarked in 
boats and dropped down the stream until the 90th, when we disembarked 
at the landing place at Riyen gr Fi-yen, and continued our route by land 
On the 22nd August, we came to the city of T'sheng-shya-fà in the district 
of Hanan, and in eight days’ journey more to the city of Wa-tsheng-fa in 
the district of Hupé On the 12th September, in thirteen days’ journey, 
we came to the city of Tsht-chow, beyond the district of Héndn and in 
that of Torli ( Peteheli ). In seven more days, on the 19th September 
we reached Pauk-tin.fü, the principal city of दात, and on the 23rd 
reached the city of Luko Khyauk-ken™, six miles distant from the capita] 
Pekin. The emperor not being there but at Yé-Aót in Tartary, seven 
days' journey to the north-east of Pekin, we left the city of Luko Khyauk- 
ken on. the 14th, and in three days came to the boundary of Tartary to 
1९ Ha-pé-khé fortt line of wall In two days more we came to the 
ity of uY where the chief of the chokey met us, anc taking a 

canis a choi irmese Zhe-hol >; ERF. bami 439 
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Wat«of-the presents, proceeded to make his report to the emperor of China. 
The treasurer having come with the emperor's orders for us to advance, 
we entered ,Zhe-ho! on the 29th September, 1787, and were lodged on a 
high plain to the westward of the city. | i1 
so On the 30th September we proceeded by invitation to meet the W án- 
gyih Hó.-rsou's-TrENG", who wears two peacock's tail feathers with red on 
the top of his head-dress, (red button on his cap,) and Kou's-v£'-rnv' and 
Tnui-rA'-viw who wear two peacock's feathers. with a ruby on the top of 
their head-dress. The Wún-gyih told us:—* Our master, the emperor, 
is much pleased at the arrival of the ambassadors, and will receive the 
royal letter and presents so soon ns to-morrow, when the ambassadors also 
will see him and be interrogated by himself. You must bein waiting at 
6 o'clock to-morrow morning when the emperor comes out, and you must 
bring the band of music, which he has heard you have with you. On the 
following morning we were in attendance in front of the palace before the 
‘ emperor appeared. He came out about 7 o'clock, when the royal letter 
and presents were delivered by us, and the Wan-gyih Hó-zsou'x-rENG and 
Kou'/x-v£g'-ruv' and T uí-rA'-vis in the midst of all the bfficers of the Court. 
The emperor spoke as follows in the Tartar language to the Wan-gyih, 
who repeated it in the Chinese language to the interpreter, and he com- 
municated it to us:—‘ The two great countries were always friends in 
former times, and owing to a little difference which happened once, no 
letters or presents have passed. But now, a mutual intercourse and good 
understanding prevails, and friendship has been re-established. I am ex- 
ceedingly glad to hear that my royal friend, the Lord of the golden palace, 
fulfils his religious duties and cherishes all the inhabitants of the country 
as if they were the children of his own bosom. Let the ambassadors sub- 
mit all they have to say.'—We replied, * Your majesty's slaves will sub- 
mit to our royal master all your majesty's orders; and communicate to 
the Wün-gyih Hó-rsou'N-rENG, and to Kous'-vE-rnuu' all we have to 
represent." | | 

“The emperor then said, * Let them convey to my réyal friend, in order 
that he may worship as I do, this Shikyd Muni image, the representative 
of the Deity, which has always been worshipped in our palace,—this figure 
of the Deity, embroidered in silk, and this Yu-yut jewel (sceptre ?) which 
I always carry in my hand.’ The Win-gyih Hó-TrsoU'N-rENG and IKou'w- 
vEÉ'-THU' brought and delivered the same to us. We then made our band 
of music play before the emperor, who approved of it and said it was very 
pleasant. After his majesty had conferred presents on different great and 
subórdinate officers, we were placed in the same line with the 48 princes 
of T'artary, and allowed to see an entertainment, (Chinese play.) 


" * This is evidently the same person, who was the first minister of the empire 
during Lord MAcARTNEY'S embassy, and who is styled by Sir G, STAUNTON, 
** Hoo-choong-taung Colao," - | | | / 
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~ * On the Srd October we went again, and were placed in the same line as 
before, and shown a complete entertainment. ‘The emperor of China 
seated us ata table, at which we ate and drank in company with the 48 
princes of Turtary. We conversed with the Wün-gyih Hó-rsov'w-rENG 
and Kou'w-vE'Tnu' and Tri-ta’-vix, and observed :— Friendship has 
now been established between our two roynl masters. The great officers 
on each side, bearing in mind the fiivors they have received from, and the 
duty they owe to, their respective masters, have only to submit what they 
may he satisfied will conduce to the permanent advantage of their royal 
masters and their posterity. We, who have been deputed, will return as 
quickly as possible, and in conformity with the qualifications required from 
ambassadors”, will submit to our royal master every circumstance relating 
to the emperor of China. There sre certain Shan ‘Tsé:bualis aud their 
followers, subjects of our master, and some men who were formerly deput- 
ed, still remaining in this country. And the road on the frontier of the. 
two countries is much molested by bad men and criminals ;—if means are + 
adopted on Doth sides for putting an end to this evil, the two countries 
"will become like one, and the gold and silver road will be opened." The 
Chinese officers replied : —* The observations of the ambassadors are very 
correct. Our master, the emperor, is much pleased at having re-establish_ 
ed friendship with the Lord of the golden palace, who rules over the 
western country. His majesty has given to the king of Ava an image of 
him, who is without an equal, and is superior to the three races of beings, 
(men, Nats, and Byamhás,) and who has been worshipped uninterruptedly 
by all the emperor's ancestors; and he has permitted the ambassadors to 
‘communicate, without reserve, all they may have to say. He has seated 
the ambassndors also on the same line with his own relations, the 48 
princes of Turtary, and repeatedly questioned, and spoken to them. All 
the points you have represented will be properly settled. W hen wae 
— from Zhehol (to Pekin), we will exert ourselves to have the who 
‘settled, and will submit that yon may be speedily allowed to return, 

© On the following day we were invited to attend the repeats who was 
going to visit a monasterys We went early, and were: desired by ti 
"Wün-gyih Ho-rsov's TENG to wait on the rond, and when we saw the 
É emperor coming out on horseback, to remark what a strong hale man his 
_majesty must be, to be able to ride nt 80 years of age wivaout being fa- 
" “tigued. We waited on the road accordingly, and on seeing the emperor, 
NV as we had been instructed. Ho-raou’N-TENG asked what the ambnrs- 


e dors had said, — 20 Le ee? — our remurks aor 
- Chinese, the Wün-gyih repeated it to t के * is e | a" 
- « The emperor, on going to the monastery, entered by the southern 
— — and came out by the western, and returned _ to the city 


ern gateway. Lu-rA-viw was appointed to attend jus and 


‘shew us all the different images and temples. But all the different figures 
is. wie See wsubrequent note for a list of these qualifications, — ——— 
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shewn to us were representations. only of our deity, and observing that 
those varying in form were copied from various forms which Gayoama had 
assumed when in this world, we bowed down and worshipped them. There 
were seven monasteries. In that first shewn to us, there were 200 priests 
dressed in yellow, and in another to the westward about 500. kz " 

“On the th October we were invited to an entertainment given in some 
temporary buildings in a garden. We went before 6 o'clock, and the 
emperor came about half past 7 in an open sedan chair. He was dressed 
as follows:—On the top of his head-dress there was a pearl; on the four 
sides of his silk dress there was the figure of a dragon, and round his 
neck hung n string of pearls. He took his seat on a royal chair of the 
form of a dragon, and about a cubit high, and the officers of his court pre- 
sented to him cups of spirits and cups of milk. The Wun-gyih Ho-Tsou s= 
TENG and Kou'N-vE'-ruv' and Tai-ra^ vix stood on the right and left of 
the emperor with swords in their hands. To the right and left were 
. placed tables with all kinds of cakes, and we sat down on the right hand 
with the Wün.gyih Hó-rsov'w-rENoe behind the chiefs of Me 45 Tartar 
countries, and ate and drank. After the soft music and ^lancing, which 
were according to the Chinese, Tartar, and Kulg fashions, the emperor 
returned home. The silks and gold cloths, which had been arranged on 
the left hand, were distrib uted in presents to the princes of Tartary, and 
those on the right hand were distributed by the Wün-gyih Kou's-v&g'-ruu^* 
tous according to our respective ranks, and to the officers appointed to 
take care of us. All kinds of curious cloths, &c. intended for presents to 
the king of Ava, were also shewn and delivered to us. 

‘A little after 3 o'clock, on the afternoon of the same day, the emperor 
of China again came out, and we saw an exhibition of tumblers on poles, 
and fireworks, and then returned home. | 

_ The emperor having directed us on this last day to go to Pekin, we left 
Zhehol on the 7th of October, and arrived at Pekin on the 12th October, 
taking up our residence in some temporery buildings erected on a plain 
within the southern gateway of the city, where we wege attended and sup- 
plied with provisions by the same men as before. 

«© On the 13th, the emperor having directed that the ambassadors should 
be lodged near him, and that their provisions should be supplied from 
within the palace, we moved, on the following day, and took up our resi. 
dence on a royal plaint, near the road leading to the southward from the 
western gateway ef the wall surrounding the palace. On the 15th the 
emperor came to Pekin, and we accompanied the Chinese officers to a tem- 
porary building in the lake, where there is a palace, in order to receive his 
majesty. On the morning of the 20th we attended the emperor, by inv;- 


» This officer was not a Wün-gyih or First Minister of State, as will be seeu in 
the list of Wüu-gyfhs hereafter given, but the Burmese ambassadors repenteuly 

ogivef him this titles OT 077 x | b- 
+ Apparently a plain on which priaces encamp or live when they visit Pekin. 
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tation, to the garden situated within the same lake, and his majesty ordered 
the W ün-gyih Kou’n-ve’-tav’ to take us roundand shew us all the monastes 
Ties, temples and gardens. We embarked in a boat with tha} officer and 
rowed about the lake, and saw the different monasteries, &e. In two 
monasteries situated on the top of a hill on the western side of the lake, 
there were several images of the unequalled and most excellent deity, 
surrounded by images of inspired disciples, We saw more than fifty priests 
here also dressed in yellow cloth. ‘here. were ten more monasteries on 
the top and sides of a hill running from the westward of the hill before 
mentioned to the north. They contained, besides many images of the 
deity, a figure of the Main-Nat™* With 1,000 arms, and figures of hermits 
and priests in stone, and various paintings. A small hill and the garden 
where a monastery is situated are joined by an arched brick bridge of 50 
täst or 350 cubits. At the end of she lake nearest the city, there is an 
octagon pyramidical building with three roofs covered with green tiles, 
On the western sides, on the slope of a hill, there are two Buddhist 
temples, and"h monastery with three roofs; on the south-east a large 
building with four reofa dedicated to a Wut; and on the north-east on 
alevel ground, stands the pyramidical building at which the emperor 
stops. The lake is upwards of 400 tds from north to south, and upwards 
of 300 ids from east to west, and in it there are five large vessels with 
several boats. The emperor ordered that we should also be taken round 
and shown all the monasteries within and without the city, and be allowed 
to compare the books and writings, and see if they were similar to ours, 
'* On examining the different monasteries, we saw some with images of the 
deity (GAubAMA), and priests dressed in yellow in attendance ; some with 
eople dressed in dark-colored caps and trowsers, whom the Chinese call 
H6:Shyengt ; and some with the ship country Kulás in attendance on the 
image of Devadat§, which they worship. The books, writings and language 
ken in these monasteries were not like ours, and those who accom- 
us took notes of all we saitl, and submitted the same to the emperor. 
— the 23rd October, when the emperor returned from the palace lake 
to th e city, we received him in company with the Chinese officers outside of 
e western gateway of the palace enclosure. Every day after the emperor 











>> The Hindu god of love and desire, KAMA, one of whose names, MARA, 
i$ written by the Burmese Már, and pronounced Mán. 
SEA lá is a measure of 7 cubits, and a royal cubit is equal to 19 56 English 
inches. 
Do HaLoe says, the Bonzes, or priests of Fo, are called by the Chinese 

Ho-shang, but the people here described may be of the sect of ** Lookiun,'! men- 
tioned by the same author as worshipping demons Map to RR 
ledge 5 magi | I I ° he / NT: — g: 
TM ae See in da, Lousaas’s Historical, Relation of Siam for some ७०७००७५ of 
| whom some Buddhists pretend to consider as the same person as 
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retyrned to the city, some of the palace officers wearing red on the top of 
their head-dress and a peacock's feather, brought to us from his majesty’s 
table differegt kinds of meat and sweetmeats. On the 98th we joined the ` 
Chinese officers in attendance on the emperor, and saw him offer his devo- 
tions at à monastery within the palace enclosure. On the 99th we attended 
the emperor, when he came out from the western gateway of the paluce en- 
closure, and proceeded to the garden in the luke, and on his return, he 
stopped his sedan chair ns he was coming out of the temporáry building 
erected for his accommodation on the royal plain, and giving us presents, 
Said : * Let the ambassadors return on the Ist of November, in order that 
my royal friend may learn every thing.” On the same day the Chinese 
officers of rank summoned us to a spot on the royal plain to the eastward 
of the palace enclosure, and gave us an entertainment, and delivered to 
us the emperor of China's letter. On the 3Ist, the Wün-gyih Hó-rsou'x- 
TENG and Kovu'N-vEg'-ruv', 'T'ni*ra'-vi'5s, and Lu-TA'-vr's, gave us differ. 
` ent presents; and on the same day we went into the palgge where the 
Wün-gyiíh Hó-Tsou'w-TENG was, and said to him," We yere ordered to 
return on the 1st of November, and to-morrow we are to set out; but we 
desire to receive an answer to the representation which we made at Zhehol.” 
He replied, * I have submitted to the emperor everye word of your repre- 
sentations, and his orders are :—The men who came to our country are 
some of them afar off and some of them have disappeared or are dead, 
and much delay and a long time will elapse in making the necessary 
inquiries and examinations. When the snowy season arrives, the cold 
willbe very great, and these ambassadors, who have been sent to us on 
business relating to the country, had better return with all expedition, 
The Wün-gyíh also said, * The six men with Nea Tsir who were 
formerly deputed, were taken to the province of Kuan-foun in Tartary, 
but they were ordered to be brought back the moment you arrived here, 
and as soon as they come, they shall be sent down to Funan and forwarded 
to you ;—and with respect to the T'só-buah of Hamó, inquiry shall be made, 
and he shall hereafter be surrendered. There is nothiflg difficult now that 
our two masters have become friends, and the 'l'soüntà of Yunan has 
already received full instructions on every subject. 
“ On the Ist November, 1788, after seeing the emperor receive the ho- 
mage of all his officers, which he does once a year on the last day of a 
onth seated on E s throne, we took charge of the emperor's letter, the 
si Muni image, and various costly presents, and left Pekin. We 
came in a carriage with horses in 23 days’ journey from Pekin to the city 
of Shyeng-yeng:hien in the district of Hapé, beyond the districts of Tertit 
and Hé-naén, when we embarked in boats, and came down the stream in 18 
days, on the 12th December, to the city of Tvheng-tait-fa in the distriet. 
The route from thence by water being against thestream and 
difficult, we proceeded by land in covered sedan chairs, and arrived 
at e city of Kue-chow on the 5th January, 1789, We left that city on 
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the 6th and arrived at Funan in 16 days, on the 21st January. The 
FPsoüntü hid marched with a force of 10,000 men to attack the city of 
Akyo, lying to the south-east of Funan, where there there was a war, and 

Tnv-vi'n, the governor of Funan, who received us, Informed us that in 

conformity with the application which we had submitted to the emperor, 

the six men, NGA Un, Noa Lur-op, Naa Tert-1é, Noa TerT-11/, NGA 
"Pó-nv', ang Nea Pó-vr subjects of the sun-descended king who were 
formerly detained and sent to Turtery, had been recalled and had arrived 
‘at Pekin on the 22nd December ; that orders had been received to forward 
‘them, and that the moment they, reached Funan, they should be sent to 
‘the golden feet. He also snid, ‘ Our two masters having become friends, 
‘the two countries must be like one, and constant intercourse maintained 
"between them ;—and added:—* The new year being close at hand, some 
‘difficulty is felt in supplying you With the means of continuing your jour- 
ney; wait here, therefore, for a short time.” We stopped at Punan, 

accordingly &r four days; and on the 26th of January left it, and in शा 

‘days’ journey, en the 15th of February, arrived at Katng: mah. The Ts6:- 
buah of Kuingrzmah alto said, that he had received letters from the Tséun- 

tü of Funan informing him, that the six men who had been sent to 

uftary were comirf with all expedition for the purpose of being for- 







































warded to the golden feet. He also told us, that he had sent letters to 
wing: Tein and Theinni to have the temporary buildings and provisions 
"prepared for us, and requested us to give them a few days to have all in 
‘readiness. We waited accordingly at Maing:mah nine days, and on the 
24th of February left it, and on the 4th March arrived at Zeinnt" — — 

Memorandum giving an acceunt of the emperor of China and his sons and 
- officers, and a description of the appearance of his palace and of the city of 

— Pekin, (appended to the foregoing report of the Burmese envoys 9 3७७३४ 
db * the emperor is 78 years, of which he has reigned 53 years 
rincipal of his nine queens is dead. He has five sons and two 
* "The eldest son. Lu-ve'n, is 45 years of age. He has six 
fis, three "Tartars, Hó-rsov's-rENG, A-rsou's-nkNa and En iu". 

. "TSOU'N-DENO, and three Chinese, W ENG-TsOU'N-DENG, Kvi-fsOU'N-DEN 

dar N-pDENG. There are six great officers, one superintendant of 
^H one trensurer, one auperintendant of law and custom, one superin- 
tendant of criminal affairs, and one superintendant of learming Th re is 
a general of the nine gates, named Kyo-mei’x Ti^rv a go ernor of the 
ty, named SHUrNG-DENG-THU’, and another governor, Who is also the 

-1 revenue officer of the city, named Pni'NG-sHENG. © 3 
3 ^ e*phefts, murders or other public offences committed within the city are 
— A mm nizance of by the governors of the city ; but those E 
| (he suburbs and out f the city, are taken. — y th 
-  "euntü of Ter from the city of Pauk-tn-chow. © The officers ane owt 
é SI fal == ae ee ee hold dis | d Y on (in. 3 aghir | r but uina ey ily 
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- “ The emperor of China has always worshipped the image of the most 
excellent deity (Gaunama), whom the Chinese call Shitya Muni; and 
once a year he executes the sentences of criminals io the following 
manner. The emperor goes to a monastery at which there is an image of , 
the T'ha-gy4 Nat, and the names and acts of the criminals are proclaimed, 
and written on slips of paper, which are burnt upon a horse and cow, and 
these animals are then executed. This custom is always followed from a 
belief, that these papers and the souls of these animals are sent up to the 
Tha-gya Nat. Within the building covering the Wumein gateway of the 
wall surrounding the palace enclosure, the figures of those men who have 
gained victories in war, with the number of the victories, are written, 
and on the outside of that gate there is a monastery in which different 
emperors have had carved and placed, the figures of men who acquired, 
renown, and of officers who were faithful or good soldiers; and to this 
place the emperor goes once a year and does honor. On the northern 
bank of the lake, to the westward of the palace wall, the genres of the 
three men, Mr-kou's-vE', Kux-ra-vrN, and Tseno-ragyix, who were 
killed in the victories obtained in the year 1029 (A. D. 1767), are placed, 
each under a separate pyramidal building. At the four angles of the 
palace enclosure wall there is a pyramidal buildings, in which the armour 
worn by soldiers, and swords, and spears are lodged. In the buildings at 
the gateways of the outer city, guns, muskets, shot, and powder are lodged, 
and constantly guarded by troops. Pekin is divided into two cities, the 
southern and northern* city. In the former there are seven gates, and 
in the latter nine. The walls are 13 cubits high and 14 cubits thick. Af 
- each of the gatewaysis a building on each side, and a double pair of folding 
doors. ‘There is a pyramidal building also at each of the four angles of 
the wall. The ditch surrounding the wall is not lined at the sides, and is 
about 70 cubits broad, with water let into it. The northern city is about 
3500 cubits square, and the southern city about 4900 cubits square. ‘Tite 
line of walls inside of the northern city has no battlements, but is covered 
‘on the top with yellow-colored tilest. It is 1750 cabits square, 10 cu- 
bi um, igh, and has six gateways at six different points. Inside of this last- 
‘mentioned wall is the wall surrounding the palace enclosure; and this is 
upwards of 700 cubits on the eastern and western sides, and about 1050 


‘cubits on the northern and southern sides. Itis surrounded by a ditch 
‘filled with water, seventy cubits broad and ten cubits deep, the sides of 
which are faced with stone. This wall is fourteen cubits high and seven 
cubits thick ; at the four angles there is a tower, and it has a gateway on 
each of thé four sides, and a double-roofed shed supported on ten posts 
"Covers each gat There are three entrances at each gateway, and 
n gates are covered with plates of iron fastened with nails. The 


road vh the walls of the palace enclosure is fSurteen cubits broad and 
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paved with stone. From a lake situated three faings* to the north west 
of the city of Pekin, water is brought into the ditch surrou nding the walls 
of the palace enclosure by a canal, which also conducts it fram the ditch 
into the palace, and thence to the east of the city ; and there nre stone 
bridges over this canal. ‘The southern side is the front of the palace. The 
principal palace is surrounded by another wall, outside of which stands the 
palace with the throne (hall of audience), which has a square roof fourteen 
cubits high above the terrace, and the terrace stands six cubits above the 
ground, and is paved with stone. About one hundred and forty cubita 
distant from the hall of audience ig another large building with a square 
roof, and on one side of it is the gold treasury, and on the other the silver 
treasury, with a line of other buildings. ‘To the left of these buildings, 
and thirty-five cubits distant, are temporary buildings occupied by the 
officers of the court, and a line of three buildings occupied by scholars or 
students, literally * people learning books.’” (‘The description of the build- 
ings within the palace enclosure continues for eight or ten lines farther, 
but in so confused and vague a manner as to render it impossible to be 
understood by any one but a person who has actually seen the place.) 

* When the emperor of China takes his seat on the throne, flags, chomries, 
and satin umbrellas are arranged on his right and left hand, and the band 
of music plays in a large building te the southward. On his right are the 
military officers, and on his left the civil officers ; and they all, at a signal 
given, bow their heads nine times. The emperor cornes out of the palace 
in the following manner:—He is sented in à sedan chair covered with 
yellow satin, and preceded by upwards of fifty horsemen, twelve umbrellas 
of yellow satin, each with three rows of fringe, twelve chowries and twelve 
flags, upwards of twenty spears having the points sheathed, ten led horses 
with saddles and bridles complete, and upwards of twenty horses with the 
brothers and sons of the emperor dressed in yellow satin jackets, and 
armed with bows and swords. Immediately in front of the emperor is 
carried an umbrella of yellow satin with three rows of fringe, and having 
the figure of à dragon worked upon it in gold thread, and upwards of an 
hundred men in charge of the women (eunuchs) surround the emperor's 
chair. The band of music which plays when the emperor comes out or 
enters the palace, consists of a pipe with six stops, two trumpets, a fiddle, 
a lyre, and an alligatorharp. Fhe instruments used nt Chinese historical 
plays consist of a small gong, a large gong, a pair of large cymbals, two 
trumpets, « drum, and a pipe. 

"There are fifteen elephants at Pekin. The following are the. prices 
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„Millete One thousand copper pice pass for 24 ticals; and these pice 
Are used in sales and purchases. | Rice is cultivated and used in the 
provinces of Funan, Küe-chow, Mandn and Ha-kueng (Huguang). But 

~there are no paddy lands; aud pyaung, pulse, barley, and millet only 
are cultivated and used in the provinces of Jfónán and Tati, and 
about the cities of Zhehol and Tuing. As far as Kuae-chow the people 
of the country wear their te ` ike the Burmese, all over the head. The 
people to the north are very Numerous, and there are a great many hills, 
precipices and streams, In Hu-kueng people travel in boats, as there are 
many lakes and streams in that province; and in Hondn and 2५901 the 
ground being natural and even, carriages are used. There are no trees, 
bamboos or ratans, and instead of fire-woed coal is used. 

* We heard in China, that in the month of May or June in the year 1149 
(A. D. 1787) the people of Tuik-wun having revolted and put to death the 
governor and officers, the force first sent to subdue them under the gene- 
ral 'l'suaír-T&-víN was defeated with great loss. That general was 
executed by the emperor, and another general Tuv'-ruíra- vix detached 
against the rebels, whom he subdued ia the inongh "of April 1789, when 
Mi.Kou'w-v&'s younger brother, Kuuve-Koun-yve’, was appointed go- 
vernor over the people with the office of Tsé-taik. The two leaders of 
the Tuik-wun rebels were decapitated, and their heads, together with the 
head of the general T'suarr Ta’-vi'N, were suspended in the market place 
of the great southern city. | 

Le On the 23rd of August, 1748, about 9 o'clock at night, the T'A£-tshuen 
river rose and the water overflowed and drowned the whole city of Kyin- 
chow in the province of Hakueng. Upwards of ten thousand people were 
destroyed, together with the wife and children of the governor,' and the 
second governor himself with all his family. On the receipt of this intelli- 
gence at Pekin, the Wan-gyih A-rsou N-TENG was dispatched with upwards 
of two thousand viss of silver, to provide clothing, food and habitations for 
such of the inhabitants of Kyin-chow as ‘remained, which service he per- 
formed. Intelligence was also received from the people appointed to 
guard, that an embryo Bud'dh had appeared at the city of T'Ai-tsiin in the 
Kula country to the westward of Tùr-tshuen, and that the people were 
disputing and going to war about him. The general Auxc-TS0NG-KYÍN 
was appointed to go and attack them with the force in the city of Thi- 
*shuen. ° e” (ae we « Va ` I Bs M” 

« We saw all thé houses and lands destroyed by the floods along the whole 
road we travelled in the provinces of Hanan and Hep, from the city of 
Kyeng-chow included. The people also said, that when the walls of the 
‘city of T'ht-tshuen fell down and were being rebuilt, a prophetical writing 
was found, which the nobleman, Kuou’r-arve'x, who first built the walls, 

had placed there. The contents. of this writing were:—‘ ‘To the south 
one thousand Tuings will be destroyed by water. To the northward, 
beyond the city of Shyän Sht, a stream of blood will fow. A great calamity 
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will befall the chief and inhabitants of the city oF Kueng-chow, whilst they 
are asleep.' People say, that what happened lately corresponds with 
this prediction. 

“The Tsoüntü of Kueng-toin reported, that the uncle of the chief of 
A'n-nüán, a territory lying to the west of Kueng-totin and near the Kueng- 
tht ( Kwang-si ) and Funan provinces, had revolted, and that the chief and 
his family had fled and arrived at the city of Kueng-tht. The chief of 
JA'nnün having regularly sent presents nnd being a friend, it became ne- 
cessary to assist him, and attack those who had molested him. The 
Kueng-th Tita, Yví.ra-víw, was gppointed general, and a force of ten 
thousand men, three thousand from Kueng-thr and seven thousand men 
from Yunan under the Funan Tita, was sent against the rebels. 


Route of a Journey from the city of Amarapira to the city of Pekin, 
travelled by a Mission deputed by the King of Ava to the Emperor of 
China in ihe year 1787.— (Literally translated from the Burmese 


official document.) 
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suitable boats from-the capital, to go and bring down the ladies and 
ambassadors, who, on the 15th October, reached some buildings con- 
structed for their accomodation, outside of the city of dmarapéra. | 
Three days after, the Chinese ladies were taken into the palace and. 
received by the king, and placed in some apartments specially con-. 
structed for them; and on the 20th October, the Chinese envoys 
received a grand public audience, at which they delivered the presents 
sent by the emperor, and were asked by the king the customary two 
or three questions. At this audience the king placed the Chinese 
ladies near himself within the elevated stage which forms the throne. 
The three Chinese ladies, who appear to have been sisters, and are 
called in the Burmese history Tá-ká-ngyen, E-ki-ngyen, and TÀán-Kká- 
ngyen, received honorary titles, and the province of Taung-bain was 
confered on them in jaghire. The envoys left Amarapúra again for 
China on the 1st November, 1790 

These Chinese ladies are called princesses, agd & letter, of which I 
possess a copy, was written for them in the Burmese language ad- 
dressed to the emperor of China, styling him their grandfather,-and 
expressing great anxiety that he should become a true Buddhist. But 
they were natives of Malong, a town in Yunan province, and their feet 
were in a natural state. There is no doubt that they were women 
of low rank, and that the whole was an imposition practised upon the 
king of Ava’s amorous propensities by the Chinese viceroy of Funan. 
This was not the only occasion on which that king was imposed upon 
for women were also presented to him as daughters of a king of 
Ceylon and a king of Benares. न 

In the year 1792, Mxxa-pARA:Gvín, prepared some valuable pre- 
sents for the emperor of China and the 'T'soán-tá of Yunan, and confer- 
ring an honorary title on each : on the former that of 7Aíri tari pawara 
mahd ndga thá-dhamma rájá-dí-rájá*, despatched an embassy to China 
with the presents, and the plates of gold set with rubies on which the 
titles were engraved. Thee ssy, consisting of N&-MYÓ-MEN-THA- 
NÓnA-THX, the Tsó:buáh of Ba-mó; Nk-wYó-NANDA-GYÓ-THU' the 
Ken-wün or superintendant of chokeys; NE-MYó-NANDA-GYÓ-DEN 
the Padá-wün, royal store-keeper or officer of the king's treasury ; Tui- 
HA-GYÓ-zu«, the Than-dó-yan and Yáza-nanda, the Tará-na-khan, left 
Amarapára for China on the 22rd of October, 179 This is the 





= The meaning of these Péli words is thus given by the Burmese :— *' The 
illustrious and excellent among the three orders of beings, of the great dragon 
or snake-god race, the king of kings, who practises good works.'' 
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embassy, a short account of whose route from Pekin was given by the 
principal envoy, the Tsé:buah of Ba-mó, to Dr. (Bucuanan) Ha- 
MILTON, when he accompanied Captain Syags to this coufitry, and was 
published by that gentleman in a paper in No. Sof the JEdinburgA 
Philosophical Journal* pinau Yë 
On the 20th August, 1795, a Chinese embassy is again reported in 
the Burmese Chronicles to have arrived at Amarapúra with valuable 
presents, &c. from the emperor of China. Captain Symes saw this 
embassy at dmarapira, and he considered it as a provincial deputation 
only ;—but I conceive that none of the members of the Chinese em- 
bassies which visit dva ever come from Pekin. The letter on A. 
and some of the presents appear to be sent down to the Viceroy of 
Yunan, and he forwards them by some officers serving under him ; 
and these do not, even on their return, proceed beyond Yunan The. 
Burmese efrvoys, when they accompany the Chinese, are made to 
believe that the emperor has conferred some additional rank and 
employment on the latter, requiring their presence in Yunan, and 
prexenting their accompanying the Burmese mission to Pekin. 
. On the 22nd March, 1796, another embassy arrived at Amarapiira 
f om? China with presents and a letter from the emperor, and as I 
possess a copy of this letter, and as its contents are curious, I annex a 


translation of it z 
“As darkness disappears through the rays of perfumed light, and as light is 
received when the white rays of day-break uppear after the third quarter of the 
night ; so, when reflecting on the affairs of the kingdom and of sentient beings, 
good idea occurred (to me). In the beginning of the world the early emperors of 
China, when they attained an advanced age, abandoned the throne to their sons 
retired to the wilderness. Inthe same manner (I) now propose to abdicate 
in favor of (my) son. Among (my) ancestors the name of the son who was cou- 
Hid sidered most worthy “co succeed his father as king, was written and placed on the 
| = This Tsd:bu&h of Ba-mó brought, on this Or on some subsequent occasion, 
= a large Chinese chop or seal from the emperor of China, purporting to confer oa 
|J . the king of Ava the same power and authority as the emperor himself possessed 
over every part of the Chinese empire. This seal is still at Ava, and is said to 
f pure gold, weighing 3 viss or 10lbs. and of the form of a camel, with some 


at the 4 Wg the time it was b ht to Ava a question 
— of retaining —— a gift, as its — —— after 
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construed into an admission, that the king of Ava derived his power from 

sé empero a, or that tbe latter contirmed the former's title to the throne 
of iva. The value of thé gold, however, of which the seal was made, is said to 
ve decided the Burmese ce e “hwe | * E notfce of 
l bave now given were communicated to me by good authority. f 
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canop * r the throne), When You's-rs1/N (YoscG-Tcn1N 6), my father, died 
the offi d. agreeably to the document which he had written and left raised me 


to ‘the throne. My grandfather Kan-sur (CANG-f1) reigned sixty-one years, 
and my father "You'n-1s1 N thirteen years. The TAagyá and all the other Nata 
having, day and night assisted me, I have reigned sixty-one years, and em now 
eighty-six years of age; and although my sight and hearing ure good, and my 
physical strength is as complete as ever, Í am become an old man, After search- 
ing for a proper successor for a period of sixteen years agreeably to the custom 
of the early kings, I found my eldest son Lu-re’, and intended him to be king, 
but in consequence of his death, my second son, Sui-wo'-vE', will assume the 
sovereignty with the title of Kya'-fín-weng, on the Ist day of Tabaung in the 
year of (my) reign, and at a propitious moment calculated by the 
— ogers, Smi-wu'-v&' is not an ordinary son; he is a men qualified to 
conduct all the affairs of the kingdom, (Our) two countries have established a 
true friendship, to continue to our son's sbn, and are united like two pieces of 
gold into one. Consider Sui-wu'-vg' as (your) own younger brother, aud as 
(your) own son, and assist and look (after him).'" 

MzNG-DARÁ:cviH sent a suitable reply to the above latter. 

I cannot find in the Burmese Chronicles any farther notice of Chi- 
nese embassies in the reign of the late king, although one or two 
more must have passed between 1796 and the date of his death in 
1819. During the reign of the present king of Ava two pee one 
in 1823, and the other in 1833, have been sent to Pekin vid mó 
and Funan. T have procured copies of the routes and of most of the 
reports submitted to the king by each Both missions proceeded in 
company with a Chinese embassy when it returned to Funan from 
Ava, and it will be seen that the route of both, with a very slight 
deviation, was the same,—in as straight a line as possible from 
Yunan province to Pekin. 

The chief of the Burmese mission in 4823 was, on its return, ap- 
pointed governor of Ba-mó which office he still holds. Two or three 
years ago, at my request, the ministers of Ava kindly made the sub- 
ordinate Burmese envoys draw up an abstract of the report they had 
sent in, and [ now give a translation of it, preceded by the letters 
from the emperor of China and king of Ava. The original report, of 
which I have since procured a copy, is too voluminous for me to 
attempt to give a translation of it here, and besides, it does not 
possess any thing of interest to European readers beyond what this 
abstract contains. - 

Letter from the Emperor of China to the king of Ava in the year 1822 

Translation made in the. Zhuot-té of the-royal letter which was brought by 
the emperor of China's: ambassadors, Y AN-TA'-rLÓó-v&' and YegNG-T5HWNG-TE, 


and a copy of which was taken in a (Burmese black) book in the presence of a 
vm boo; T 253 ली. b. ७ aire sI 
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party of officers assembled in the conference held on the 10th April. 1823, by 
the interpreters LO-SHUE, Ló-TrsukENG, NGA-8uUE-zEN, and Noa-suve- 
MAUNG, superintended by the Chinese clerk 

** Elder brother Tuaux Kvox, (Taou Kvaxc,) king of U'di, who, assisted by 
the Tha-gyd chief, rules over the great kingdoms and a multitude of um brella- 
wearing chiefs to the eastward, affectionately addresses younger brother, the 
Sun-descended king, lord of the golden palace, lord of the Tshaddan, king of 
elepbants, master of many white elephants, and possessor of mines of gold, 
silver, rubies, noble serpentine and amber, who rules over the great kingdoma 
and a multitude of chiefs wearing umbrellas, and dwelling in palaces to the 
westward. 2 

“The royal ancestors of elder and younger brother, assisted by the 7' á 
Wat, have uninterruptedly interchanged letters, and it is now two years और elder 
brother succeeded to the throne on the departure to the Nat country of (his) 
father. Once in thectime of (our) royal ancestors in the year 1111 (A. D. 1749) 
once in the time of (my) grandfather KuyvgNcG-Lou'N in the year 1140 (A, D 
1787); and once, in the time of (my) father KvaA'-rsmi'N in the sixteenth year 
of (his) reign,“and in the time of younger brother's grandfather ALAUNG MENG- 
DARA GY B, ambassadors were mutually deputed ; and the gold aud silver road 
having been established and the two countries joined in a manner into one, the 
poor people and (our) slaves have continued to trade together. It is now twelve 
years since any presents have been exchanged between younger and elder bro- 
ther" Smet TsurwN-TA'-YENG, the Tsoün-tü of Maing:tshi, was directed to 
transmit presents again in charge of YENG-TSHENS-YE’, but the Tsoün-tü hav- 
ing reported that the presents were not received, because they were unaccompa- 
nied by a royal letter, YAN-TA'-LÓ-vE' has also been commissioned to convey 
the presents; and by the newly appointed Tsofin-tG, Mvyvi'N-TA'-YENG, and 
Shaya-we of the imperial guard, are sent a royal letter, two fur jackets lined 
with yellow silk, 1 small Fenfhain box, and 2 boxes containing glass tea-cups 
with covers and saucers, forthe purpose of being forwarded to younger brother, 
together with the presents formerly sent, and a male and female /2* with saddles 
complete. Let these ambassadors return without delay, and on their return, it 
will be as if the countenance of younger brother, the Sun-descended king and 
lord of the golden pelace, has been scen,” 

Direction of the letter. | 
On the lst December, 1822, in the second year of T,wavuk..Kvon’'s Rico, 

elder brother, T,HAUK-KUON, king of Urdl, has to represent to younger brother 
the Sun-descended king | 









rumen ~ ap King of Ava's reply to the above letter. 
17th June, 1823. The royal letteron gold leaf to be delivered to the king of 
 Gan-dá-la-yitt by Tsane-pb-Gyi’n (principal clerk or secretary). Nk-wvo- 
— fA; and others, who are appointed „envoys to accompany the Chinese 
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“The founder of the great golden city of Yatandptra, Ava, lord of the Tsaddan* 
king of elephants, master of many white elephants, possessor of mines of gold, 
silver, rubies, amber and noble serpentine, the bearer of the title TAfri-pa-wara 
thi-dhamma maká rájá-di-rájéát the sun-descended king, and great king of 
righteousness, who rules over the kingdoms and a multitude of umbrella-wearing 
chiefs to the westward, addresses T,waux Kuox, king of U’dt, who rules over 
the great kingdoms and a multitude of ufbrella-wearing chiefs to the eastward, 

'" It is now thirty-five years since MEeNG-DpARA^ GYI H, the grandfather of 

your) royal friend, and founder of the great golden city of Amaraptra, and 
KHYENG-LOUN, the grandfather of T,HAUE Kuos, king of U'dí, having formed a 
sincere and affectionate friendship, the inhabitants of the two countries have been 






enjoyment of a happy and cordial intercourse and trade. Inthe 4th year of 
(your) royal friend's reign, and in the 2nd year of T,uaux Kuon, king of Urdf's 
reign, on the 6th of April 1823, YAN-TA' -LÓ-vxE', Y ENG-T&HENG-YE', Ts5-r6- 
TSOU'N, Tou'w-rLÓ-TsOv'N and LA-TSHENG-YE* arrived with a royal letter and 
various presénts,-consisting of two fur jackets lined with yellow silk, 1 small 
Fen-thain box, 1 box containing glass tea-cups with covers agd saucers, 8 
rolls of velvet, 39 rolls of satin, 30 pieces of figured silk, 8 rells of gold net- 
work, 190 glass tea-cups, 20 carpets, 15 paper boxes, 20 purses, 10 fans im 
cases, 100 fans, 1 fur jacket lined with plum-colored silk, a male and female 
lå, 2 Chinese horses, 1 large stone hill (imitation of a hill» with flowering sheubs 
planted on it, 4 small stone hills with flowering shrubs planted on them, 1 
thauk-zé tree bearing fruit, and 1 me-ésd tree bearing fruit (dwarf fruit-trees). 
A public audience was granted to these ambassadors on the new year's kadó, (beg- 
pardon levee-day.) 

'! (Your) royal friend bas appointed in return, Ng-wvó-wEN:THA, who is 
employed within the palace, NARA-ZE-YA NORA-THA’, Tui'-na-Trs1'-THU^ 
NORA-THA’,SHUR-DAUNG-THU’-YAN NÓRA-THA, SHUE-DAUNG-THU'-RA'NÓRA- 
THA’-GYO-DEN, and YA” ZA NónA-THA'-GYÓ-GAUNG, to proceed as (his) ambas- 
sadors with the following presents :— 

“Three white marble images of the lord GAU-DA-MA, supreme over the three 
aces ot'vetigs, D yamhás, nats and men, whem (your) royal friend unceasingly 
adores in order to obtain meg and pid (qualities possessed, by iuspired disciples 
of GAUDAMA), and Neibban (the Buddhist heaven), and whose images are sent 
fro M esire that he should be worshipped ; 2 ivory mats for T,aaux Kuon, king 
of '# own use; 2 ivory boxes; 2 ivory cushions; 2 pieces of yellow broad- 
cloth ; 1 of green and 1 of scarlet; 10 pieces of Bilat chintz, 10 pieces of the 
same with white borders; 10 carpets from the ship country, (country beyond 
8९७ ;) 4 lacquered-ware boxes, each capable of holding half a basket, 50 Incquer- 
ed.ware boxes, each capable of holding an eighth of a basket ; 3 viss of white 

andal-wood, and 3 ofred ; 100 bundles of gold leaf and 100 of silver leaf; 


° Actordiug Vo the Burmese there were at one time in this world ten different 
kinds of elephants, each rising above the other in strength, in a decimal ratio. The 
lowest in the scale was the present common elephant, amd the highest, which was 
anta the king of el , Was the present white elephant, | 
of this Pálí sape re Net qasaqa iapa ae 
` good ks, great king of kings, '" 
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ruby rings; 2 sapphire rings ; 60 viss weight of noble serpentine ; 2 elephanta' 
teeth weighing 42 viss and 82 ticals ; 46 uncut rubies, 1 viss weight of Mobye 
stone; 15 peacocks’ tail, with 3 male elephants aod 2 female. Let these envoys 
return without delay.'* h^? i 4 
-. The king of dva's letter, besides not acknowledging the fraternity 
claimed by the emperor of China, and styling him simply ** royal 
friend," has not the respectfal particle ëd" which is given in the 
translation of the first part of the emperor's letter 
“ Information obtained from Tuí.na-rsi-rHu^ NORA-THA’ and YA A 
Nóna-THA'-GYvÓ-GAUNOG, who accompanied the "88.7९. 2911 NE-MYÓ-MEN: 
THA, when he was deputed as envoy to the Chinese city in the kingdom 
of Gan-di-la-yit, on examining them regarding the affairs and customg of 
China, and the distances of the different halting places on the road 
** In the year 1185, (A. D. 18237) on the arrival of YAN-TA'-LOÓ-vE' nnd 
Yeno-Tsnenc-ve with more than thirty other Chinese, and with a royal 
letter and various cloths and presents from the emperor of China, who 
desired to cultirate the same kind of friendship as had existed in the time 
of his grandfather and father, the king appointed the Tsa-re-gyih 
NE-MYÓ-MEN:THA and us as his envoys, to proceed and convey to the 
residence of the emperor of China a royal letter on gold, and various 
presents in return. We left the great and golden city of Ya-ta-nd-pi-ra 
(Avdy on the 18th June, 1823, and in twenty-nine days arrived at the 
city of Ba-m6é, on the 17th July. On the road between Ava and Ba-mó, 
there are many large cities and villages. On our arrival at Ba-mó, the 
principal Chinese envoys, Y AN-TA'-L6-vEÉ'and Y eNao-TSHENG-YE', dispatch- 
ed a letter in the Chinese language to Hu'-r4'-Ló-vg', the governor of 
the city Mó:myín, informing him of our arrival at Ha-mó with a letter 
on gold, and other things from the Burmese sun-descended king. The 
governor of Ba-mó, also, sent orders by letters to the chiefs of the wild Ka- 
khyens* residing on the hills and in the wood between the two countries 
of Ava and China. We stopped at Ba-m twenty-nine days, until the I4th . 
of August. We left Ba-mô on the 15th August, escorted by the N4-k,han 
( án), the city writer Naoa-nón, with two hundred followers, by 
hundred Ka-khyens and their chiefs, muking altogether six ed ed 
men. In six stages we reached the village and fortified chokey of Luay- 
laing. On the road between Ba-mé and Luay-laing-ken there are many 






cities and villagest. At. Luay-laing-ken we found the men sent by the 





ernor of Mé:myin to receive us, and therefore sent back to their homes 
le from Bu-mé, and the Ka.khyens and their chiefs who had 
our escort. We left DS I ken with en and the horses 
f had been nt from Mó:myín to receive us, and after travelling ® 
4 jild mot Faedon'the frontiers of China, 5707009 (60071४4709) २६ 
‘hit just Lave been interpolated by the Burmese ministers, for the 
etween J this chokey consists of hills nnd forests inhabited only 
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distánae of ten taings»reached. the city of Mé:win, In the villages lying 
between Zwy-laing-ken and4Mó:wán; there are many pagodas and za-yats* 

In the monasteries to the eastward of the brick-house, in which the Tsô:- 
buáh of JMó:wán resides, there are many Yabanst, who have Then: 
ganst, and other articles of use like the Burmese Ya-hane ; who adore the 
three objects§ of worship ; observe the five commandments||, and distin- 
guish the ten greater and’ the ten lesser sins. We stopped nt Mó:wán 
two days, and on leaving it reached the city of Mó:myín in five stages. 
A taing before reaching that city we met its governor, who was coming to 
receive us, seated in a sedan chair, and having red umbrellas, and men 
muskets, swords, lances, and bois and arrows arranged on his right 
nd Jefi We entered the city of Dfé:myin with the governor, and were 
a modated in a brick-built house with a conference shed, on a space of 
ground of 30 tas or 210 cubits in extent. We remainedin this city eleven 
days, occupied in preparing boxes, in which to pack up the royal presenta. 
The governor furnished the ambassadors with sedan chairs, and our fol. 
lowers with horses, and just as we were about to take oyr departure, an 
order from the emperor of China was received, whjch*was transmitted by 
the Tsoün-tü of Yu-nun, and stated, that in consequence of the success. 
ful services of the principal Chinese envoys who hal come to Ava, Ts6- 
LO-TsOU'N and 'TouwN-Ló-rsov/'N were appointed to a command of 3,000 
soldiers each at Mô:myin, where they were to remain, and YAN-TA'. 1.0. wg 
was appointed to a similar command at JMaing:tshi, where he was to 


* Buildings erected for public accommodation. 

T Buddhist priests. 
2 Aha te yellow cloak or garment. 

§ Buddhist triad, BUDDH, his precepts, and his disciples. r 

IL ot to kill, steal, commit adultery, use intoxicating substances, or utter 
falsehoods. ^ 

चा The ten greater sins are called lem, appearance or characteristic, because the 
commission of them by a priest involves the forfeiture of his dress and condition. 
They are,— ist. Taking the life of another. 2nd. Taking the property of another 
without his permission, 3rd. Having sexual intercourse, 4th. Uttering falsehood 
पाती the intention of injuring another. Sth. Using intoxicating substances. 6th. 
; in depreciation of BuppH. 7th. Speaking in depreciation of his precepts. 
Sth Speaking in depreciation of his disciples. 9th. Entertaining heretical doctrines, 








"4 ४ 










ei ~ ng carnal connexion with female Fa-hans. 
‘The ser Sins are called dán, penalty or punishment, because the commission 


of them subjects the priest to certain penalties, such aa having to bring a certain 
number of baskets of snnd or pots of water to the monastery. They are,—1st. 
* | food after the sun has passed the meridian. 2nd. Hearing or seeing music, 
"rins s i 8rd. Ornamenting the person and using perfumes. sth. Sitting 
on asp ore honorable place thnn your religious tencher. 5th. Touching with 
plens ld and silver. 6th. Striving from covetousness to prevent other priests 
receiving charitable donations, 7th. Striving to rende? other priests discontented 
so as,to prevent their remaining in the monastery. Sth. Striving to prevent other 
priests acquiring wisdom, and virtue. pth, Reviling and censuring other priests- 
10th. Backbiting exciting schisms and separation among priests; आ 
3 3 L2 LI 
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remain. With Wv'N.TACLÓ.vg', whom "S: governor Huvu'-rA-rLó-v& 
appointed to take charge of us, and the Chinese interpreters Y exa- 
T4HENOG-YE' La-TrsuENG-YE' and Y a-rsuENG-YE' we- left Mé:myin, and 
in four stages reached the river called by the Chinese Loin-lyan and by 

. the Burmese JMé.khaung. ‘Vo cross this river there are two iron chains, 
each consisting of three chains twisted together and measuring about ten 
fingers in diameter and 245 cubits long with hooks at the ends, These 
being drawn over the stream, which is 140 cubits broad, and fixed to two 
posts on each bank, a plank flooring is laid upon them, at the sides of 
which fooring posts are let in, and the whole is covered by a roof. This 
bridge is called an iron bridge and is 7 cubits broad. Thence in seven- 
teen stages we reached the city of Maing:tsih. Here on a pie 
ground 175 cubits in extent, paved with bricks, a religious edifice is ow 
ed, in whichis pled a gilded wooden image of Gaupasa sitting cross. 
legged on his throne. We were lodged in some brick-built houses to the- 
south and north of this religious edifice. The Tsoün-tà lives in a brick 
house of 70 cubits in extent, We remained here twenty days, and left it.on 
the 91st October, 1823, the Tsoun-ta of Maing:tsh having given to us, tho 
five ambassadors, sedan chairs with glasses at the sides, and horses to our 
followers, with beargrs and attendants for the whole of our party. «In 
twenty-four stages we reached the city of "'sein-shuonzfà where we stop- 
ped a day to prepare the boat in which we were to embark. "There were 
ten boats for the Chinese and ten boats for us; and having obtained the 
requisite number of boatmen and porters, we moved down the stream, and 
in fifteen days reached the city of T'shan-taik-fn, where there are many 
ships (junks) and boats. Between 7'shan-taik-fü, and Zsein-shuon-fa 
there are many large towns and villages. We stopped a day at Tshan- 
inikfa, and then proceeded by land in thirty-seven stages to the Tseng 
P" - — x l'his city is one taing square, and in the middle of it there. are 

pagodas 40 or 50 cubits high, built in shape like the base of a Phoan~ 
gyik s or Buddhist priest's flag staff, and a large kyaung or monastery. with 
five roofs of green dad red color, and with a winding staircase, In the 
centre of this monastery there is a gilded image of a nat 25 cubits, high 
standing upright and having lotus leaves on its head, and within a hole 
made between the eye-brows of this nat, we saw an image of GAU-DA-MA 
sitting cross-legged and about eight fingers breadth in height, Between 

S "Üshan-taik.fà and T'seng-tein-fà there are many large towns and villages 

d leaving Tseng-tein-fà we arrived in ten stages, on the 22nd January, 

1824, at the city of. Pékyin (Pekin) the residence of the king of China. 

. We left Bem onthe 15th August, 1893, and arrived at the Chinese 

capital on the 92nd January, 1824 eing one hundred and sixty-one days, 
| | irmese) mónths and twelve days.) s: = d atus ei 

riving at Pekin we were lodged nt the brick-house, where it is 

s x does ommodated, about 2,100 “cubits 

e north-west of the palace 
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within the large town. We think the walls. of the outer* town. are 
about 20 cubits high and 14 thick, and those of the inner town 18 cubits 
high and 104 thick—and the former are complete in parapets and plat- 
forms. . The walls of the large outer town are entirely of brick, and the 
top of the walls of the inner town is covered with sheets of copper, on 
which there is a coat of yellow paint. On the southern side of the large 
town there is a large hog's headt of brick work, extending from the south- 
east angle to the north-east, and we entered by the KAdn-shyi-mhein gate- 
way of this hog's head; and by the centre gateway of the great town called 
T'sheng-mheín. We first went to the house of the W ün-gyíh Lí-Pu'-rA^- 
VENG, situated within the large town, and were requested by him to 
—* er the royal letter; and on our doing so, he bowed his head down 
espectfully and came forward to receive it. There is no Lhuot or Y oün 
(minister's council house or court heuse, in which ét is customary for 
ambassadors in Ava to deliver their letters). We were lodged in a brick- 
house with à conference shed within the large town, and to the north- 
west of the palace enclosure walls. i fs j 
“The outer Jarge town may be about 14,000 cubjts from north to south, 
and about 6,300 cubits from east to west. The inner town may be about 
4,200 cubits from north to south, and about 3,509 cubits from east to 
west. "There are twentyegates, and their names are—to the southward, 
in the Aog's head, there is the Totin-byan-mhein gateway ; then, going to 
the westward, the Shyá-hü-mhein, Shya-k6-mhein, Yoün:-tshein-mhein, 
Nán-shyin-mhein, Khán-shyi-mhein,and lastlyto the south-west, the Shyin- 
byan-mhein, altogether seven gateways. On the eastern face of the great 
_city, there are to the eastward, the Toün-tshein-mhein. gateway, and to 
its southward the T'shí-wa-mhein. On the southern face to the south-east, 
the Tshü-wein-mhein ; then, in the centre the Tsheng-mhein, and to the 
south-west, Shyün-tsi-mhein. On the western face, to the pedi. o 
Phyeng-ts6-mbein, and to the northward of it the Shyeng-tsi-mbein. On 
the northern face, to the west, the 'l'ó-shyán-mhein, and the east, An- 
t,hein-mhein, making sixteen gateways altogether inthe large town. In 
the inner town there is to the eastward To-wha-mhein, to the southward 
E ha-tseng-mhein, to the westward Shyin-wa-mhein, and to the north. 
ward Hó-mhein gate, making four gateways in the inner town, and 
twenty altogether in the two towns. 
-c The second and inner wall around the residence of the emperor of 
China is surrounded by a moat with water and has towers and fortifications. 
Its extent from north to south is 1,400 cubits, and from east to west 
about 2,300 cubits, and it is 20 cubits high and 14 thick. lhe front of 
Th oe eee : | T 
" * This — to be “the Tartar city," and by the ** inner town’! E conceive 


ext Lenclosure of the palace is meant. * ५ T. 
the 3 term for the bastion of n fort, but here it appears to be ap- 


Ue finieris the usual. term for the. of n fort, but here it 
plied to the whole of that portion of Pekin called ' the Chinese city," 
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the palace faces to the southward. In regard to the construction of the 
palace, on a terrace. of bricks 5 cubits bigh, 210 cubits, long, and 140 
broad, covered with plaster, posts are let in, surrounded by stones at 
bottom, and on them transverse beams and rafters are placed, and a 
double roof without a spire, covered with yellow Chinese tiles. The 
sides of the palace are of plank painted with blue and red color. The 
planks are not of tenk-wood but of fF. The centre gateway on the south. 
ern sides of the palace enclosure wall is arched, and is that used by the 
emperor of China, and on each side of this gateway there are two smaller 
entrances used bythe ministers and officers, The centre gateway on the 
northern face also is arched, and has smaller entrances on each side. The 
western aud eastern faces have the same kind of gateway and entrances 
« ** Whilst residing in the brick-house the five principal men of the Bur- 
mese Mission wereelaily supplied at night and in the morning with rice 
lt, fish, ngd-pi, chillies, onions, greens, pork and fowls under the direc. 
tion of the Chinese officer PAN-TsHAING and his servants, Teng-tsani 
who watched "is day and night.. The thirty-two inferior people (of the 
mission) also were deily supplied with rice and curries ready dressed. —— . 
At 3 o'clock. of the morning of the day of our arrival, five carriages 
with /ó horses were sent to us, and we were summoned by the Li-pú-tá= 
yeng W ong-gyih to attend on the emperor, who was coming out to see 
the amusement on the ice. We proceeded accordingly, and joined Li-pa- 
tá-yeng on the outside of the gateway, on the northern face of the palace 
enclosure wall. We got out of our carriage and waited with the Wuün-. 
gyíh outside of the gateway for the appearance of the emperór. About 
twenty-two minutes after we arrived, the sound of large gongs, bells and 
trumpets announced the approach of the emperor, and shortly. after he 
made his appearance. Outside of the gateway there were two rows of 
twenty men in each, waiting with large fans in their hands, and when the 
emperor came out of the gate, these, men stooped down and formed an 
arch with their fans, but when the emperor had passed through. this arch 
they did not follow kim, but remained where they were.—With respeot to 
the ceremonial on this occasion of the emperor's appearing abroad —in 
fre | to f his party there were four umbrellas of red, blue, green and black. 
colours, two on each side, on the right and left of the road ; behind them 
there were two rows of horsemen, twenty in each, armed with swords— 
ehind them, came two rows, six men in each, of officers of rank, who had 
btained two or three peacock's feathers, armed with swords and dressed 
| in the fashi n of the country. . Behind them came two rows more, six in 
* each, of officers of rank, who had obtained two or three peacock' feathers, 
EX bows and arrows. Seven cubits in front of the emperor and in. 
the m de lle yellow umbrella was carried, and the emperor 
- followec ed in w sedan chair borne by eight men. Behind.him 
th ere officers of rank armed with swords and bows and arrows, and 
— arranged: in the same manner. as Cvm as those w him. After tlie 
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emperor's party, his EO: POTETE sedan Chairs, some on horseback, 
and some itt'enrrinieés followed ;—and after thém came the ministers and 
officérs, anda party of meu in charge of the ladies of the palace (eunuchs). 
On"urriving at a lake situnted more than 1050 cubits to the north-west of 
the palace enclosure wall, on which the ice amusement was to take place, 
ind near which there was a garden with a small rocky hill, the emperors 
sedan chair was set down at the side of the garden. In the lake measur- 
ing about 700 cubits in extent, the top of the water consisted of hard 
solid ice upwards of three cubits thick, and on this ice a target with a pole 
15 cubits high was fixed. A hundred soldiers armed with bows and 
arrows, and having plates of iron fixed with nails on their shoes, stood 
with their feet close together and shot with arrows at the target. Some 
hit the target and some not; but after discharging their arrows, they 
moved forward, not as in walking, bit with both fet close together, 
suddenly to a distance of 140 or 210 cubits, and turned round and went 
away. The emperor did not get out of his sedan chair, but had it placed 
on the lake upon the ice, whence he looked on at the amusement. We 
stood about 42 cubits distant from the emperor with the Toi-tshuon 
(Si-chuen ?) Mahomedan ambassadors, but in front of them, having our 
shoes on, and the official cap, dress and ear-rings which his majesty had 
bestowed upon us. ‘The émperor, we saw, was dressed in yellow-coloured 
pantaloons anda fur jacket, and he returned to the palace from the ice 
amusement at 7 o'clock, in the same order as before, and we also returned 
to the ambassadors" house. 

«© On the 26th January we sent the royal presents under charge of YA ZA 


NónA-THA'-GYÓ-cauNG, and on the 30th we had an audience of the em- 
peror in the front of the palace, in the T'haik-hó-teng* apartment. We 
were asked if the Sun-descended king,ethe queen, royal family and 


ministers were well and happy, and respectfully answered, that through 
the grace of the three objects of worship, fhey were well and happy. We 
were treated in the palace with sweetmeats and fruit, and then returned 
home: On the 31st of the same month we again weht to the palace on 


the occasion of the emperor going out to a temple. On the 1st February 


we were again admitted into the palace, and had an audience ; and again 
on thé 6th and 7th February ; and again on the 11th, when the emperor 
was going out to the Tst-kuon-ké garden, situated about 700 cubits to the 
west of the palace. A roll of red, blue, and yellow silk was given to each 
of the five principal men of the mission, and we were treated with cakes 


and sweet and sour fruit. On the 19th February we were again admitted, 


when the emperor was going out to see fire- works of white and yellow 


cólours, resembling flowers and flags, let off in the Yue-mi-yengt garden to 

the north-west of the palace. On the 12th a carriage with 6 horses was 
ir zb iet Mis vM के ipu * | | | 

७ Du HArDpx's Tai-ho-tign, or hall of the Grand Unton. es date 

+ Sir G. STAUNTON'S gardens and pleasure grounds of *' uen- min- yuen,” 
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sent, and we were invited by Li.pu’-ra-yene to accompany the ,emperor, 
when he was going out, and we went accordingly. We were accommo- 
dated ina brick-honse about 3500 cubits distant from the pglace in the 
Fuh-mi-yeng garden. On the night of the 14th February we attended 
the emperor in the Yue-mi-yeng garden, and saw the fire-works, and were 
treated with sweetmeats and eatables and drinkables. On the 15th 
February we went again, and were ngain treated with refreshments, and 
on the night of the same day we went again, when fire-works were let off. 
On the 19th February Lr-ru-T4-vkNO having sent word to us to request 
leave to return, when we went before the emperor we submitted our 
request. The emperor ordered, that suitable royal presents and gifts for 
the ambassadors should be prepared and delivered, and the envoys allowed 
to-return ; and on the 20th we returned to our former residence within 
the large city. The emperor of China proceeded from his palace in Pekin 
to his palace in the city of Ye:há ( Zhehol) in T'artary on the 24th February. 
On the 95th we went by desire of Li'.puv'.TrA'.yENgG to receive and take 
away the royal,presents, and on entering the palace the royal presents 
and cloths were patked in boxes and delivered to us, under the direction 
of Lr -Pu'-rTA'vkNG, and we received and took them away. Ten roll of 
fine silk were given te each of us five principal men of the mission, and to 
the subordinate persons five pieces of silk and five pieces of blue cotton 
cloth. On the 97th February we went to Li'.Pv'-rA'-vreNo's house to 
take leave, Li'-Pu'-rA'-vENG having furnished U8 with five carriages and 
men, we took our departure on the 99th February, 1824 

‘Whenever the emperor came out of the palace or went to the Fue-mi- 
yeng garden he was attended by two rows, two in each, of persons who 
had obtained two or three peacock's feathers, or who wore red on the tops 
of their caps. "They used fur eushions or carpets spread on the floor. 

** For the use of the emperor in the hot season, the ice on the lake to the 
north-west of his palace enclosure is broken open, as we saw, with hatchet 
and axes, &c., and pieces about three or four cubits thick and two or 
three long, have a h6le made at one end as is done by us to logs of timber 
and are conveyed by ropes and put into the moat surrounding the palace 
enclosure. ‘This ice melts and becomes water in consequence of the heat 
in the increasing moon of Ta-baung, ( March.) 

« The emperor appoints seven different Tsoun-tus, The westward two, 
E southward three, and to the eastward two. There is no Tsoün-tü 
appointed to the northward, where the kingdom joins to Tartary. There 
are thirteen officers who exercise authority under one of the western 
('soün.tüs, ‘The names of those who receive orders from the Tita, who 
s the soldiers under the T'so#n-tü, are T'í-taik, Kheng-taik, Shyin- 

T'ü-tseng, Shyd-pe, Tsheng-tsoin, 
ther thirteen military 
—— and their names 
enue officers, sitting 
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on the left hand of the Tsoün-tà and on an equality with him ; and under 
Puv'-rAm and receiving orders from him, are, Pavu’-xavene, Ts6-xnvene, 
YxNa-rsE, Y exa-TAUNO, PAN-TSHAINO, TA -KAUK-KOU'N; SHYAUK-KAUK- 
KOU'N, Tu ró, and TxNG-TsANi, making ten great and small civil officers* 
The Tsoüu-tà has authority over and issues orders equally to both classes 
of officers. In the same manner as we have above described, the other 
six Tsoün-tüs exercise authority over the military and revenue officere. 
With each Tsolin-ti under the Tí-tá there are seven military officers, and 
under each military officer there are 3,000 musqueteers, making 21,000 
under the seven officers. Under the seven Tsoün-tüs, there are seven 
Tí-tás, 49 military officers and 147,000 soldiers. When the soldiers are 
to receive their monthly pay, orders are given to the Phü-taik, who brings 
the money to the Tsoün-tà, and he delivers it to the chief of the soldiers, 
to the Ti-tu, who distributes it amongst the soldiers, a? the rate of three 
ticals of Chinese silver a man per month. 'There are eight officers near the 
person of the emperor, receiving and executing his orders. The W ün-gyíh 
(minister) Li. Pv -rA'-veNo, Lr -Pu'-rTA'-vgNo, Kous-ro'-rA'-vgNo, Hv'-pu*- 
TA'-YENG, PYENG-PU'-TA'-YENG, Suv ENG-PU'-TA'-YVNNG, INUE-PU'-TA'-Y ENG, 
and Kyomenems Ti-rvu'. La-Pu'ra-vENao has a general control over the 
affuirs of the empire. Lr -Pv'-1A-vEso has authority aver ambassadors-and 
persons who have come from a distance, I&oux-ru'-rA'-vkNg has authority 
over all that relates to learned men and artificers. Illu'-Pu'-rA-vENo has 
nuthority over the revenue, cultivation of lands, and lista of the population 
taken once in three years, PyENo-ru'-rA'-vgNc has authority over carriages, 
horses, and boats used for conveyance to different places, and he grants 
orders with his seal whenever they nre requiredt. SnuvENG-PrU'-TA'-YENG 
exercises authority over thieves, robbers, and all whose crimes are deserv 
ing of punishment. Nug-eu'-rA-vENG has charge of the palace, and all that 
relates to it. Kvó-xuugiN Ti-ru has charge of the different gates of Pekin 

“On the jackets. worn by the military officers, on the breast and back 

there is the figure of a tiger ; and on the jackets worn by the civil officers, 
on the breast and back, there is the figure of a bird. ?On the breast and 
back of the jackets worn by the 147,000 Ló-tseng, (Chinese word for mus- 
queteers r) there is an inscription in the Chinese character. The civil 
and military officers, according to their several talents, receive as a mark 
of distinction, one, two or three peacock's tails. ‘There are not more 
than three peacock s tails ; but the mark of distinction above that number, 
is to have the top of the head-dress colored red. The royal family 
wear on —* | top of their head-dress three rows of rubies. When a 
Chinese T ta travels, there are five men on each side of the roadin 
front of him, carrying iron chains and howling like dogs?. The officers- 
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under the Tsoün.tü are accompanied by six, four, or two men, according 
to the respective rank of such officers. Whenever all these officers, in- 
cluding the 'Tsoün.tüs, go abroad, a salute of three guns is, fired, and at 
every military post, of which there is one at every two miles on the road, 
a salute of three guns is fired, when these officers arrive at those military 
posts. The Tsoün-tü, Ti-tu, Tí.taik, Kheng-taik, Shyin-taik, Tauk- 
taik with the civil officers Phütaik, Phü-khueng, Tsó-khueng and Yeng- 
tse, every night at 9 o'clock shut their doors, fire three guns, and 
go to sleep. At dawn in the morning the doors of their houses are open- 
ed, and a salute of three guns ig fired. The Tsoün.tü, Tí.tá, Phü-tafk 
and all the other military and civil officers perform the public service on 
monthly wages, paid agreeably to their respective ranks, In order that 
the money of the poor may not be diminished, those who deserve flogging 
are flogged, and those who deserte imprisonment are imprisoned, (mean- 
ing that there are no fines.) 

“ In the egipire of China there are no leaf palm, palmyra, mango, jack, ` 
betelnut, plantain, tamarind, lime, guava, or custard-apple trees. The 
trees which grow"befere you reach Pekin the neighbourhood of Afo:- 
myin, Yu-nan and Kue-chow, are walnuts, Chestnuts, pears, firs, wild pal- 

_ myras, ras, wild plantain trees, pumplemoos and oranges. In the city of 
Pekin there nre mot any large trees or bamboos, or fire-wood for cooking, 
as there are at Ava; there are fir trees only. _ Food is cooked with coal 
and there is a separate bill from which the coals brought. | 

* Between Ba-mé and the city of Pekin there are 190 stages, and a dis- 
tance of 6,944,000 cubits. We halted in 59 cities and 59 villages, and 

"twice in the jungle, making altogether 120 stages. We left Ava for China 
on the 18th June, 1823, and returned to Ava on the 14th March, 1825 
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- Route of a journey from the city of Ava to the city of Pekin, travelled by 
_ a Mission deputed by the Kang of Ava to the Emperor of China in the 
“year 1823.—(Literally translated from the Burmese official docu- 
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gee ef क क "ow @e के t अहे के आह के के कॅ ळं के h h % के # के ** 


Village of Kyauk-thoun, under the 





14th. 
15th. 
16th. 
17th. 


15th Augt. 
16th. 
























the mission durst not advance, and 
waited nine days, .......... e 
Village of Nyaung-ben-thá x 

Tsín-k Ree see 
D Zu of Tsin-khan, # के "ws के # # के कें # के ळे कळे # .. 
Village of Len-ban-gya, opposite to 
Kaung-totn, di 


DH 


esa eee 


&# ne N 


ee मे # # आ क्रो के के का के 


## ## छल City o Ba-mé Aw the mission 
stopped 28 da for answers to 
petitions sent to the king at Ava,.. 














2 Shan names are, Kaf- 
mái and Man-md, and the 
Chinese Tsin-kai.—B. 


Travelled in 19 days, se.. +++ 


Left Ba-mó, and halted at the vil- | 
: र of Tsi-en or Tsin-eng, .....- 
2. Ta-dá-gyíh, (great bridge,) ........ e Shan name is AAó-lóng, 


menniug also great bridge 


= 


17th. ......|On s Ka-khyen bill village of Mha or causeway.— B. 
ह Füge क # # w- 
- asi... MJ the Ka-Ekhyen hill villa of Hé- | 
uw toán, w air मिह * o» soc op E 6 The Shan name is Háó-tá 
meaning end of the paddy 
| fields.—B, 
9th, ....-.]On the Ka-khyen hill village’ o 
MAREA, x. - rere src 4 i ae name is Mung- 
20th. ...,s.|At the Luay-laing Ken-dat, or forti- 


24th. ss... Shyan-mue-loun, 


— 


' त्क 


* T i 
21st. Sb oer 
«o3 s 


4 




















fied choke of Luay-laing, .. .... Frontier post between Ava 
and China, which has a 
Chinese garrison of 100 
Lé-tseng, (Chinese word 
Lé-chiong for soldiers.) 
The Shan name is Loai- 
leng, red hill.— B. 


30 [Burmese Tuings. 


Travelled in six days, DDD? 


City of Mó-wün. Here the mission 
ay Ley Yati days, in consequence 
of 


$ SIPS 





e Shan name is Méng-wan, 
and Chinese name Long- 
Ichuen,— B. 






Ken- dat, or fortified 
— of that name,.......----- 


Village of Mofin-fotin, ७ « «६०५७० ** ** * * Eg b - 
3x2 ° ^ 
» 


8 [Here is a Chinese garrison 
Lé-ts 
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Date. — Names of places. - 


=e — उन - 


Remarks. 
L3 


— — s — 


26th Augt...|Citv of Main-fhí or Main-dí, where 
the mission stopped aday,........ 
ORs ce 1 ४४ ve au of Mé myin, where the mis- 
on stopped 12 days, if conse- 
quence of the elephants intended 
ns a present from the king of Ava 
to the emperor of China not having 
come up, and in order to give them 
a little rest after they joiped, ....| 10 [Shan name Múng Myeng, 
ma Chiba name Th enge 
e-chow 
sth Sept. oe Village of Kan-lan-fsan, ene ee ee ee % % 8 Shan name Kap-nám-chán, 


meaning Chan river bazar. 


oth. ee eee Village Rr Pa-weng, ""-* me ss ee # क़ .. 8 Shan name Padawan, under 
Müng-khü-lóng, near it,--B. 























Shan name of Afiing-Ti, and 
Chinese name JNan-fen. 


10th. ...... Village of Phu-pyauk, nfter crossing 
the Sa-lueen viver, ..............| 7 [Shan name Phu-phyao.—B. 
1th. ......j|City of Wung-fsheng or W'umzen, 
wiftre the mission stopped a day to 
receive some presents, ..........1. 9 [Shan name Yéng-sang, and 


Chinese Yung-tchang-füá 
13th. ......|Villnge of Shyan-mu-hó,............] 12 
14th. i कक कळे Villagc of V'an-pyen hien, .......... O Called Yi -byen-hien in ano:- 
a ther journal.—B 
15th. ......|Village of Shyan-leng-po, .......... 9 [Called Khuon-leng-b6 in ano- 
| | ther journal. —B 
16th. कह कॅ. ७ # > Fán-byl-hien,........ # # # # 6 # # # # # # 11 | 



























17th. ......|Village of Hd-kyan-po, ...... | GJ . | 

38610. ......|City of Tsauk-chow, under Tálí, ....] 9 | 

39th. ,....- [Village of Khoun-halk, ............ s) Between these two places 

gist. .....| Village of Pü-poqn,................[ 6 one y sta nre 

73 "d. aa.. ss | Village of S annm EAE DER 6 omitted in two different co- 

93rd. 22: वा nates Ue hå um (Tels —— “+ 4 pies of the Envoy's jour- 

> HHH? t of -shyoun ¢ gul- un * क nal 

eon ..... Y of Kurns dean hi —— 7] the journal of a subsequent 

26th. A Vilinge of Shay-tse, ............... 6 mission, Yit-nan- 

24 Mc) DSSS usc io miss = s # छ »% %&% के & कै १ se - down between these two 
e h. ७ » केके s Village of yas n % # # के% केके केके # # a 

290b. ll .. City of An-leng-chowe,.......... « =. | by 


: Both. Saser: Gitzo HS srg Maing Tshí, the resi- 


i n-ú, where the 
mission stopped 


—* days waiting 
for the elephants cup, ee 





iie vapore ee 


+ 





“+ | travelled in 26dnys, ... ....|203 |Burmese Teings 
rA Oct. ,.|Left Yit-nan, and stopped at the 7 
" sist | š Wan-kh # # # # # १ # # केके 5 - 












vil of Y. n NTELE oot D: 
ge of Y í-lodn-ísa 
loten-chow 


ee के मु .. = 
n, “se HSE 


AT. i 7 










(Malong), 
PvP. er 
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Thís is the ci othe 
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PORN aM Rh PE ea Ce Ce ER s t ' BJ 
— + — — — É | ~ 
Date. Names of places, E Remarks. 
= 
4th. Nov. ..|City of An-shue-f&, ( Ngan-chan ? ) 6 | 
Gth, —..... Village of Ngan-pyeng-hien, « « «« «« « « 8 
6th. ......|City of Tsheng-tsein-hien, ..........1 € 
7th.  ...... City of Kue-chow, ( Koei-yang«7) Here 
the mission @topped a day to re- 
ceive some presents, ............| 6 
Oth. ......ILoün-li-hien,.... ......... De pesan >= `. 6 
lOth. ...... Village of Kue-fein-hien, .......... 7 
Lith. 5s... >> {Village of Lyd-yan-tsan, ..........] 6 
)2th. eeeeee Villa eof Sheng-pyeng-hien,. 4.255 8 
13th. # क के # + & City of Khan-pyeng-chow, (Koang- , 
COTES ping 7) -.-.. $5 59542 
lith. ......|Village of Tsi-pyeng-hien, ...-..... 7 
15th. ......|City of Trein-shuon-fu, (Tchin-yuen,) 
where the mission stopped a«day to ` 
prepare and embark io boats, .... 7 
š Travelled in 25 days, ..... T | Taíngs. 
ith. ......|Left Tsein-shuon-fa by water and ` 
à oceeded down the stream to ° 
= kl-ishein-hienjium ...........,... | 9 
1805, ......|Village of Tá-yi-than, ............ 13 
9th. s,s.. [Village of Pyan-shue,......«+++++++| 10 a = 
20th. «+ sees ilice of Yudn-tsG-fu, ........ s... E 
21st. “eer # के Vv of Tsotin-than, — के के © er... 12 
22nd. ......|City of Houn-kyó-chow, ............1 H 
23rd, ...... [City of Noandyeung- chow, — ०७ ७७ 6 
24th. ......l| Village of Ton-wün-ló, ........--- R 
Q5th. ......|Village of Shí-wü-shithó, ........-. 13 
26th. ENT YS) Village of Md-tsein Jija eso 5r» 6 
27th. «.-.--|City of Shyeng-tsd-fa, (Tching- 
' tcheong,) see # कक का # ees NTT आ” fe शके क K 
28th. se ee क भा # अक ला र क॑ ee Pe का का आहे के 11 
—* se Villese of bacanas epn Y 
ot = == के ळे कुछ के # कॅ ला के ले जा ला 
| Dec. .. ty of Tshan-ftaik-fu, eie] 
| where the mission disembarke 
from the boats, and stopped a 
yeso .......... SS SND he 
Travelled in 15 days, ........ Burmese Taings. 
3rd. ......|Left Tshanm-faik-fá, by land in lit- 
| ters or sedan chairs, and halted : 
E at .. % & के ७ # कॅ TSS के % क॑ 
4th. eset ee Vi of Tsi-khud-yi, “vee आ क कें के के 6 
5th. आक को क के को. Village f Li-chow, कक अं .. .. व्हे आ ee ee आ आ” के. आह 6 
6th. ...... eee grad, cU yee eee ewe ee ee 5 
Li BHR ge of K. ह NHS ~ 
gth. 212... [City of fú, (Kin-icheou,) --| 6 
—* ...... —— (Kin-men,) > 
1 क क ect + aia tpe 
13th. BDO” of Yi-tshein-hier BPS | 9 
14th. ,..... IC Thuon-tsheng, where the mis- 
carringes for prosecuti to prepare 
⸗ | : ting the jour- 3 
रू t in 12 days, sss... Bh Burmese Tuings. 
® 


Mrs qoc & = 


Ro कर. — 
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. i ° | 
"9 F n Ira 
8 L 
Date. Names of places. = Remarks. 
| = š 
17७ Dec. >> — Menon in carrioges, and -. j- 
stopped at the village of Lyó- 
BEDE, «००००१ ७०४०७३८०० ७००० ०१७० ७० $ ०७ ० 6 
18th. =. =... Vilage of Theng-yé-hien, # के “YN SNS 6 | 
19th. ......| Village of Leng-yeng «ecc NES. e 6 
20th. ...... [City of Nan ; Nas yang,) 6 
| ९17 3311211302 Village of Pó-wun-yi, ............... 6 
29nd. .... 0s City of Yui-chow, ü uw)... 6 - 
— SPOT Village of Kyd-shyeng, ........... 9 
24th. s... s» {Village of Shan-hien, .... «»७« ७ « ९ * 9 
95th. ......|City of Tshan-ké-shi, .......... | 11 
96th. ......| Village of Sheng-fseng-khyeng, ...... 6 
27th. ......|City of Tseng-chow, ching 7) ......]| 10 
11 YXY TET Village of Shyeng-tsé-hien,.... ...-.| 6 
goth, ......|In consequence of a storm the mis- 
sion stopped on the bank of the 
Whün-hó river this day,.......... 1 
DEEDS Je oes Village of Khan-tshuon-yi, where the 
mission stopped one day to enable 
some of the party detained cross- 
ing thee Whgn-hé (Hoangho) river, 
JO COME 5 
jet an.1824.| Village of Shyeng-shan-hien, ........ 6 
2n e: ese [City of We- ue-fÁFü,(One-kuin,)......| 6 | 
"sl. ..3es Village of rue MESS Ces 12 
sth. ... ..|City of Tshan-tay-f&, (Tchangte,) 7 |“ One of the male elephants 
died here." 
üth: Os ty Of TINO, २०«०००««००४०००० ००१" T 
A iS तुग of Han-thán-hien, ......-..-| 7 |" One ofthe male elephants 
3 ç | died here.’’ 
Tih. ....... City of Yuon-tek-fú,(Chunte ?7)......]| 12 | | 
Sth. ...... Village of Nein-sh fesse ०००००००॥ 6 
9th, ....,,|Village of Pé-shyé-hien,........--+-] 61 ane female elephant died 
° ere. 
loth: ....../ Vill of Luon-tshó Shs 3 12 
Mb. un City of Tseng-tein-fG, (Tching-ting,) 6 (Herce is an image of GAU- 


- 
— TTT Village of Tsheng- lu-hien, > क” 
...... City of T&g-chow, (Ting ,) 












14th. ...... 21! of Puon-tfsheit-khyó, eee ee ee 


* "m ü ww Ci of Pauk-ten fü, w re 
qup > stopped y to receive 
ist? 5. .... village of N -shyü-hien, (Ngan 2) 
18th. ...... Vi ener ee % % % & ...... 





City of Justo (Ts0-tcheou 


> AHS “see eee के के 


" हे FP के ते 






TETIT a oot n 


see epee 


Sr 4a where tbe 





pte %% %% .......... 


L Trayelled in 55 days, »%%%%% % % 
: ses. iu E ad 


© 
à Ly 
PI P -— | 


Centr, Lier 


- w I < कि 
"E P आ कुछ, oa 


= sc T c 


east, emperor) 








DAMA sitting cross-legged, 
placed in a Ta-zaunmg (4- 
rnered religious edifice) 
with five encircling grad 
Renae or stories — 
ve s' journey from this 
cx on 798 Wu-tait- 
shan hill, we were told, 
that there are two of GAU- 
DAMA’S canine teeth, 
eight other teeth. 


Here the Tsoun-tu of Tsit-li 
resides. 





«7th. EN TTS Village of Haik-yudn-yi, .. TN ee © % # ७ 


ath. % >> कळे & ळे City of Tscin-shuon M, ss ... 


au 
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On returning from Pekin the mission marched by land that portion of 
the journey between Tshan-taik and Tsein-shuon, which they had be- 
Jore gone by water. 





| 
. Date. Names of places. E Remarks, 
T m £ 


E 
17th April,..|Left city of Tshan-faik-f&, nnd stop- 
1824. pe@at the cight villages of Thuon-|. 
15th Vilisge cf shea Ra yi .. क॑ क॑ कळ केळं के के 
» »***** | Village et-kyd-yli, uo 
1968. ...... Village of Toes नानी net ru 
20th. ......|Village of 200211 >. er n cs 
21st. DSSS Village of Má-ten .. . के कॅ के केळे के छे ee 
22nd. ...... City of Shyeng-ts E. vicem ocanadhid 
23rd. ...... Village of Tshüon-khyl-yi, where the 
mission stopped two days, ee se ee 
26th. ......| Village of Tshan-fan-yi,.... «« «« «« « « 





~} =i = It 


ath. Q. y a x of Koün-byeng-nhéng, ...... 

29th. ......|City of Yuén-tso-fG, ..... T 

30th. ......|Village of Pyun-yue, «.«««««०«००७७*७** 

lst May, ..|City of Kuón-chow 

tn, .....-. utside of a village in the jurisdic- ] 
tion of Sheng-yil-kue,..-..-++ =+- 

3rd. .. ...|Village of Tsheng oiy 1 e-hien, « « « « « ase 


७४5०७ <: O 
L 


awe 


Travelled in 16 days, ........|107 IBurmese Taings. 
[To be continued, ] 





II.— Note on the Facsimiles of Inscriptions from Sanchi near Bhilsa, 
taken for the Society by Captain Ep. SMITH, Engineers; and on the 
drawings of the Buddhist monument presented by Captain W. MURRAY, 
at the meeting of the 7th June. By James PRINSEP, Sec. As. Soc. 


All that I expressed a hope to see accomplished, when publishing 


“my former note* on the Bauddha monument of Sanchf, has at length 


been done, and done in a most complete and satisfactory manner. We 


have before the Society a revision of the inscription with which we 
‘were but tantalized by Mr. Honeson’s native transcript :—a collection 


e > 


of the other scattered inscriptions alluded to by Captain Ferr ;—and 


“pictorial illustrations of the monument itself and of its highly curious 
architectural details. Let us now take a hasty glance at the results, 


> 


— “> 


and see whether they have justified the earnestness of my appeal, and 
the punctuality, care and talent in responding to it displayed by Cap- 
tains E. Smirn and W. MURRAY. 

The chief inscription is restored by Captain Swirn's facsimiles so 


perfectly that every word can be read except where the stone is ac- 
— . —* Journal Asiatic Society, vol. III. p. 488. 





` 
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tually cut away. It contains, as will be seen presently, apd as M. 
। JacquxET was able to guess with infinite trouble from the former tran- 
| script, an allusion to Maharája CHANDRA-GUPTA, with the advantage 
| _ wanting in other inscriptions of this great prince, of a legible date. 
Moreover, it contains the name of the current coin of the period, 
and leads to very curious conclusions in regard to the source of the 
| money of Indiaat that time. A second inscription somewhat similar 
f to the first, which had escaped Mr. Hopason, hagjbeen brought to 
light: and in addition to these a number of minor inscriptions in the 
| ancient lát character. < 
These apparently trivial fragments of rude writing have led to 
even more important results than the others. "They have instructed 
us in the alphab& and the language of those ancient pillars and 
rock-inscriptions which have been the wonder of the learned since 
the days of Sir WILLIAM Jones, and I am already nearly prepared 
to render to thé Sogiety an account of the writing on Sultán Firoz’s 
lát at DelAi*, with nó little satisfaction that, as I was the first to 
. analyze those unknown sj mbols and shew their accordance with 
the system of the Sanscrit alphabets in the application of the vowel- 
marks, and in other points, so I should be now rewarded with the 
completion of a discovery I then despaired of accomplishing for want 
of a competent knowledge of the Sanscrit languaget 
As to Captain Murray’s beautiful drawings, I only regret that it is 
impossible to do them justice in Calcutta. I have merely attempted 
jin the accompanying lithographic Plates XXVIII. and XXIX. to 
give a reduced sketch, shewing the general outline of the building (of 
which a rough plan was published with-my former note), and the pecu- 
- liar form of the gateways, on dhe of which both the inscriptions were 
| Cw oupd. Of them Captain MURRAY Writes : ‘ The form of the gateways 
उ is, as far as I know, perfectly unique, and however it may outrage all 
E. the canons of architectural proportion, there is an according propriety 
ein A perfectly in keeping with the severe simplicity of the boundary 


š | — — 





ontem 


native drawin 
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. > 
apecimep selected by Captain Mounmav from one of the fallen gateways 
is more interesting from the costume of the warriors, which is perfectly 
Grecian. ¿The banners also floating in the wind are extremely curious 
from the symbol occupying the place of the eagle on them, which the 
reader will instantly recognize as one of the monograms on the Buddhist 
series of coins, particularly on the two supposed by Colonel Sracr to 
bear Greek inscriptions*. ‘‘ These banners," Captain MunRAY writes, 
“are common, aud the warriors bearing shields are in other places 
attendant upon chariots and horses in triumphal or religious proces- 
sions." r: 

An architect will admire the combination of elephants in the capital 
of the,northern gate. “‘ The teeth have been extracted or have drop- 
ped out, but in all other parts of the*building they ‘seem to have been 
carved in the block. Another capital is formed of a group of satyr's 
heads with long pointed ears and most ludicrous exprresions of grief 
or merriment,” 

On a neighbouring hill are some very beautiful Jain temples in a 
totally different style of architecture. Of these also Captain MURRAY 
has favored the Society with a sketch, but it would be impossible to 
doit justice in lithography. It would be well worthy of the Asiatic 
Society to publish from time to time in England a volume of Hindu 
architectural remains from the materials in its possession. To this 
reference could be always made; and those who regarded only the 
works of art would find a volume to their taste, kept distinct (like the 
physical volume,) from the graver subjects of the Society's Researches- 

The following is Captain SmirHu’s note accompanying the facsimiles 
of the Sanchi inscriptions, taken by him at the request of Mr. L. Wir- 
KINSON to whom I had written on the subject. . 

‘‘ All these inscriptions are found on the colownade surrounding 
the building, and generally on the elliptical pieces connecting the 
square pillars. Though the inscriptions are numerous, I observed but 
three of any length, and of these two only from which I could hope to 
get off clear impressions ; the third one was extremely obscure from 
the causes which render indistinct even those which I have copied. 
The cutting of most of the letters has originally been rough and 
irregular, and the surface of the stones appears from the first to have. 
been but coarsely chiseled. Time has increased the irregularities of 
surface, and added to it an extremely. hard moss, which overspreads 
the stones so completely as almost to con@eal the letters from 
observation. I make this last.remark, because I have little doubt 

US © Journal Asiatic Society vol. HI. p. 117. x 
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* ` ® 
thata search among the fallen columns would detect many, inscrip- 
tions besides those which my hurried visit allowed of my perceiving 
~ “There is a striking difference, which I should mention, in the 
execution of the inscriptions and of the sculpture with which the 
gateways are covered. The sculpture has all been designed and 
wrought with the greatest regularity and with uniform divisions into 
compartments; but the inscriptions are coarsely cut, and are found 
scattered without reference to the general design upon any stone that 
the workman’s fancy seems to have led him to. So marked indeed 
is the inferiority of style in the inscriptions, that it is difficult to 
believe that they are the work of the same hands which produced the 
sculpture ; and from their situation it is clear that they never formed 
part of the design of the gates or colonnade on which they are 
found. They have, on the contrary, more the appearance of being 
the rude additéons of a period later in date than the erection of the 
building, and bf ope degenerated in taste and execution. Such are 
^ the appearances, but they may still be deceptive, for the inscriptions 
f of the Allahabad column are by no means of the careful cutting that 
» . might be expected on a pillar so regularly tapered and nicely polished. 
The preceding remarks regarding the execution of the Sanchi in- 
s —  $criptions admit, however, of an exception, in that of the more perfect 
n inscription No. 1; but though in this instance the cutting is clear 
De and well arranged, the inscription itself still seems an irregular 
1 addition to the sculpture of the gate. 
LE ' z List of the Inscriptions. 
कु No. 1. Inscription from the front of the eastern gate. One copy on cloth 
two oen paper. 
* * first this inscription appeared,to me to be the same with that published in 
ride 34th No. of the Journal of the Society, but I soon perceived that it was 


* e altogether a different one, or that the engraved inscription had been 
3 | 
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One copy on cloth ; 
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E A line introduced on the border between two of the compartments of 
o" "m ture on the eastern gate. 

ns Ms ot d 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
— 24, 4 from different parts of the colonnade, on which they are dis- 
4 Fu — — ithout any regularity Za They go to no greater length than a line or 


५ d — nly of a few letters. — "Ep. SMITH.” 
aking the facsimiles in the order in which they are numbered by 
ptein | wxrru himself? I will first describe the principal inscription, 

h =: iw thographed in Plate XXV. It records a 


a grant land by an agent of the ruling 
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sovereign Gut MBRAQUERA, for the embellishment of the edifice (or 
perhaps for the erection of the ornamented gateway) and for the 
support af certain priests, and their descendants for ever. 

The value of a facsimile in preference to a copy made by the eve 
was never more conspicuous than in the present instance. Turning 
to the engraving of Mr. -HopcsoN*'s copy in Vol. III. we find his artist 
has totally omitted all the left hand portion of the inscription which 
has been injured by the separation of a splinter in the stone! The initia] 
letter of each line, is, however, distinctlv visible on the stone beyond 
this flaw ; and as not more than four or five letters in each line are thus 
destroyed, it is not very difficult to supply them without endanger- 
ing the sense. This has now been done by the Society's pandit; and 
the only place at which he hesitated was in filling up the amount of 
the donation in the seventh line, which may have been hundreds or 
thousands or upwards, but could hardly have been पकड, in a display 
Of regal beneficence. The following is the text as restored by 
Bama Govinpa, line for line from a transcript made by myself in the 
modern character. I have endeavoured to add g literal translation 


Transcript of Sunchi Inscription No. 1, in modern Nágarí. 
कु [छ्तघम्मासि] भक्ठाविक्षार शीज्तसमाधित्रज्ञाम णभ।विले न्द्रियाय यरसपण्य़ 
wi [तात्रमान्तर] गाभ्यागताय अमणपुञज्रवा बसथायायस्धेसंघाय मदाराजाधि 
रा [जत्रो] चन्द्रगसषपदश्रसादाप्यायितज्तोबितसाघन eas विसत्परुषसद्धाव 
हदि [सनुद्दिनं] शअ्रश्थापयनचनेकसमरायवापविजययशस्पताकः wr tera शन 
w [कारिज्नचे] प्रव्यद्ष्डेन प॒चाऽसुकादे वमजंनाद्भ कामुक रातिःराज्ज कुललख:थेः क्रो 
wq [दप्रद] शे दखरवासकपचञ्चमन्देव्या प्रणिपत्य ददाति पश्चविशतिच दीना 
रस [चहखंशनपड्‌ं] सदर्डन मद्धाराजःशधिराज्कत्रो चन्द्र गम प्तस्थ दवराज इलि प्रि 
याना [न्तरभ्रजाप्रो] तस्य सब्येग॒णसम्पत्तय यावच्चन्द्रादित्ये#तावत्‌ पञ्चभिक्तय भुञ्ज ` 
तां cm [हंप्रदो] पकोाज्यण्लितं मम वा परात पचेय भिक्या भञ्जतां रल्नग्टक्कप्र 
दोपकं [इत्तिप] दंतत्‌ प्रत्तं य जउच्छिन्यात्तस ब्रह्मचत्यथा संथक्ताभवत पक्षशयान 
mafa सं @ = भाद्रपद्‌ few! 
P A+u ¿4 ni n L° 
Translation. 
“ To the all-respected Sramanas, the chief priests of the dvasath 


ceremonial*, who by deep meditation have subdued their passions, 
the champions (sword) of the virtues of their tribe ;— 








* शावस्य, = fre temple, or place where sacrificial fire is preserved ( Wirsox's 
Dictionary) ; *also a particular religious observance Che latter is preferable, 
the fire-worship is unconnected with the Buddhist religion. 
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The son of AMUKA, the destroyer of his father's enemios*, the 
punisher of the oppressors of a desolated country, the winner of the 
glorious flag of victory in many battles, daily by hig good counsel 
gaining the esteem of the worthy persons of the court, and obtaining 
the gratification of every desire of his life through the favor of the 
great emperor CHANDRAGUPTA ;—hhving made salutation to the eter- 
nal gods and goddesses, has given a piece of ground purchased at the 
legal rate ; also five temples, and twenty-five (thousand ?) dinars ; (half 
of which has been spent for the said purchase of the said ground,) as 
an act of grace and benevolence of the great emperor CHANDRAGUPTA, 
generally known among his-subjects as Deva rája (or Indra) 

As long as the sun and moon (shall endure,) solong shall these five 
ascetics enjoy the jewel-adorned edifice lighted with many lamps. For 
endless ages after me and my descendants may the said ascetics enjoy 
the precious buflding and the lamps. Whoso shall destroy the struc- 
ture, his sin shall be as great, yea five times as great as that of the 
murderer of a brahman.—In the Samvat (or year of his reign ?) 3, (in 
the month of) BAddrapada, the tenth (day.)” 
> 

There are two or three points in this document, if I have rightly 
interpreted it, of high interest to the Indian antiquarian. 

Ist. It teaches us that the current coin of the period was entitled 
dindr, which we know to be at the present day the Persian name of a 
gold coin, although it is evidently derived from the Roman denarius, 
which was itself of silver; while the Persian dirhem (a silver coin) re- 
presents the drachma, or dram. weight, of the Greeks. The word दोनार 
is otherwise derived in the Sanskrit dictionariest, and it is used in books 
for ornaments and seals of gold,"but the weight allowed it of thirty-two 
ratis, or sixty-four rains, agrees so closely with the Roman and 
Greek unit of sixty grains, that its identity cannot be doubted, 
especially when we have before us the actual gold coins of Cuanpra- 
GUPTA (didraehmas) weighing from 120 to 130 grains, and indubitably 
copied from Greek originals in device as well as weight, 

2nd. We have a positive date to this inscription—but how shall we 
readit? The day of the month is plain, ** BAádrapada dik” in letters, 
the tenth (5) of BAddrapada (hod. Bh K s -) Jt is in a form 
somewhat different from ordinary inscription which, if founded 
on the luni-solar division of the year, necessarily allude to the light 


oar w 


..* This epithet is doubtful : the pandit has supplied a letter gg to make it intelligible 
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or the dark half of the edi atone sudi or badi. . Further, in them the 
term Bhádra is generally employed for the name of the month, while 
Bhddrapeda is usually applied to the nacshatra or lanar asterism: [ 
cannot, however, insist. on any inference hence, that this mode of rec- 
koning was prevalent at the timeof our inscription,) because the final a 
should be long, and the word purvi or uttara should have been affixed 
to distinguish which mansion of the name: was intended ;) but only 
that the shorter term BAdádra had not come into use for the month 
The year might be made the theme of still more prolific speculation. 
Taking the letter स for Samvat, we have a circle inclosing a cross and 
three horizontal dashes to the right, 89 =. This might be plausibly 
construed into 1000 and 3; or 403 ;—or one chakra of the Jovian or 
Vrihaspati cycle of 60 years plus 3 years; and arguments might 
be adduced in support of all these theories, with exception perhaps of 
the last; for by the Tibetan account the Jovian cycleewas not intro- 
duced into India earlier than the Sth century. wut I rather prefer 
what appears *to me a more simple interpretation, viz. that g 89 
stand for Samvat, and = for three quarters,— this being the prac- 
tical mode of expressing quarters in Indian numeration. Samvat we 
find every day to be used in the oldest inscriptions for the year of 
reign,—and it is Well known that the Hindus do not reckon a year until 
itis passed. Supposing then that CHANDRAGUPTA made this grant 
through his agent the son of AMUKA, in the first year of his reign, 
say in the tenth month, there would be no other way of expressing the 
date in the Hindu system than by saying “# year (being elapsed).” 
I offer this conjecture with diffidence, and invite the attention of 
orientalists to the curious point, with full assurance that there is no 
uncertainty in the reading of the facsifnile, at this place. l 

The second inscription, which Captain Smuiri states to be situated 
on the side of the same, or eastern, gate-post, has evidently been cut 
upon the stone after it was erected; as otherwise the precautiomwould 
have been taken of smoothening and polishing the surface for the 
better reception of the writing. . It is, on the contrary, so slightly 
scratched that in the three facsimiles thus carefully taken, it is hardly 
possible in many places to distinguish between the lctter marks 
and the natural — esses of the stone. The lithograph of it 
attempted in Plate XVJ. was most impartially taken before any at- 
tempt had been made to read it, and on comparing it with the tran 
script in odern Nágari, as subsequently" modified and corrected, 
many instances “be perceived in which my eye has been induced 


* Captain Cunnmonam suggests 475, the 4 being applicable rather to — 
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to follow the wrong path among the t work of scratches With- 
out the facsimiles themselves to pore over, it would have been im- 
possible to have conquered the various difficulties presented by this 
rude inscription, and even with it the Society's pindit, RAMA GOVINDA 
deserves great praise for the plausible version he has enabled me to give 
of it: for I have recompared his modifications with the original, and 
find in almost every instance that they are borne out by the facsimile. 
It is unnecessary to re-lithograph the document, as all those who will 
take the trouble of comparing the two will see in what way my pen 
has deviated from the correct trfce, and it will serve as a good tes, 
f the superiority of facsimiles to the best copies made under the 
sole guidance of the eye. 
- The following tRes is Rama Govinpa’s restoration of the text 
like its precursor, it js in prose, and without any invocation: nor has 
jt any deprecatign against the hand that should annul the good act 
recorded; but thés is explained by the trifling nature of the gift, which 
— does not include any grænt of land. 


| Z Ce Uu. Second ingcription at Sancht, see Plate AXFI. अ 
 रुएखच्छासनसिदभाव्यायाः परमापाक्तिकचरिसण्खामिन्या माता 


पितरमदिश्य काकुनादस्फोटसय्थीमक्ाविक्ारी ` डज्यमानाय्थसं 
- sare mra विपन्नादीनां मञ्चावासस्तथ।दीनारः भिन्चावुत्त्युच्छित्तय॑ 
_ स्ल्नप्रज्चल्िततया दिवसे दिवसे सीमामध्यप्रदीपका भिच्तायकरुभिच्तव 
s द्ाप[य॑तव्यः xagrWlfu दीनारचयोा दत्तः तद्दीनाख्जयस्य Jal Ca 
. चतुबंडस्य दिवसे दिवसे दीपत्रयं प्रज्वालयितर्व्य॑ अतुबुद्धास 
i auf दत्तःदीनारुकऋकः तस्य Fil चतुबं pee न तथा चतुबद्स्य 
_ (दिवसेदिवस : eter: प्रज्वालयितव्याः रवमेषां च्तयकविः 
saint खेख्यस्थायिन्यासन सखिड्धभाय्यायाः 






















s == Translation. — e | 

FE n Thereby make known to all the assembled devotees offering up 
prayers for the father amd mother of Haniswgmisi the eminent dis- 

ty नळ possessing the . siddh or seat of purity, in the 


y Vi of Kakunada sphota Uo. Set that for the prevention 
g ging in the public roads, an alms-house indigent, ene 
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. 
also ope dinár, day b$ day, for charitable distribution*, and a lamp 
shining like a jewel in the middle of the enclosure, are caused to be 
provided. 

In the ratnagriha} also are deposited three dinars. With the in- 
terest, of these three dinars in the ratnagriha or treasury of the 
four Buddhas$ day by day three lamps are to be lighted. For the shrines 
of the four Buddhas also is given a chakrall of dinars, with the interest 
of which in the four shrines in like manner the lamps of the four 
Buddhas areto be kept lighted daily. And thus the beauty of all this 
(sculpture) durable as the sun and mbon has been designed (or repaired) 
by HariswAmiNf,the disciple of the unchangeable sculpture-enshrined 
Siddha bháryyd (or emancipated wife). 

Samvat. . ?. . Sravan. . ?. . Aditya.” - 





All we learn from this inscription is, that a femaleglevotee, H anr- 
SWAMINI'the pupil of the defunct lady abbess, probably, of the convent 
to which she belonged, either designed or repifired some of the basso- 
relievos we so much admire in their fallen state ;—and we may thus 
account for the chasteness and elegance of the sculpture, while we do 
homage to tlie superior taste and imagination of the fairer sex. "The 
provision for applying the interest of the small sums deposited by the 
same lady in the treasury of the Buddhist shrine to particular purposes, 
seems to imply that the establishment mixed in secular matters, and 
probably acted the part of bank to the surrounding district; in fact, 
the priesthood then possessed all the knowledge, the power, and the 
activity of the country, and we have adduced probable evidence on 
other occasions of their exercising the privilege of fabricating coin. 

* Literally, to be given to beggars seat@d within the enclosure holding their 
hands out but not importuning passengers, as is to thig day customary within 
the precincts of the most frequented temples. 

+ The dsan here intended is probably the wooden carved platform on which 
religious devotees reside in temples—using them at once as pulpits and as beds. 
The expression rudhasvacchésan@ siddh-bharyydyah seems to imply a wife who 
bad turned priestess, and who had died on her sacerdotal couch. — SiddAhásan is a 
seat so pire that the devotee sutting in it can, at will, be transported any where 
thereon. Siddha bharyya my also be « name. 

1 Jewel house, treasury, or perhaps the sanctum of the shrine. 

§ There are four niches containing images of Buddha on the four sides of 
the dehgopa. — 

|| Chakra signifies a heap or quantity, but it would hardly thus be indefinitely 
used in such a place ; it may then also denote 60, the number of the Vrihaspati 
chakra or cycle, or 12 for that of the sun; it is impossible to decide between 
them. 
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The date at the foot of this inscription istven more unintelligible 
than that of No. 1—not from obliteration, for the lines cut on the 
stone are here quite distinct, but from our ignorance of the numerals 
then employed :—the two or three figures following the word Samvat 
bear no resemblance whatever either to the modern Hindi or to 

+ 
the Cashmerian numerals. The month also is very dubious, and 
the letters that follow it may also be numerals—it is barely possible to 
read them as aditya (the sun) which on the system explained in Vol 
IV. page 1, may stand for 12—or it may denote the day, Sunday. 
We are thus once more foiled in d'etecting the precise date of a record 
which it would have been of the greatest service to fix : and we must 
remain satisfied with the assurance that it was posterior to the erection 
of the gate in the feign of CHANDRAGUPTA 





And now foginscriptions 3 to 25 of Captain Surrm's catalogue ; 
the detached fragments cut irregularly on the pillars or rail sur- 
rounding the edifice, In the hitherto undeciphered character I 
have introduced the whole of them into Plate XXVII. exactly as I 
find them in the facsimiles, except as to size, which in the original 
= varies from one inch to two or three in the height of the letters 

There is also great variety in the style of the engraving, and a regular 

. progression in the fotm of the letters from the simple outline to the 
ren र more embellished type of the second alphabet of Allahabad ; (see No. 
05. 248) A more rigid search would doubtless have multiplied Captain 
—  — SmiTh’s specimens, but this would k ve been labour thrown away ; 
| - for However valuable these scraps may have been in unlocking the 
* |. stores of knowledge contained in more important documents, they are 


"M^ i+ 





individually of very trifling importance., à 
Im laying open a very of this nature, some little explanation is 
generally expected of the means by which it has been attained. Like 
most other inventions, when once found it appears extremely simple ; 
and, as in most others, accident ueber os study, has had the merit of 
solving the enigma which has so long baffi e learned. 
While ging and lithographing the numerous scraps of facsi- 
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the Buddhist temples of edva >; Eher numerous dwajas or flag-staffs, 
images, fnd small chaityas are crowded within the enclosure, surround- 
ing the chief cupola, each bearing the name of the donor. "The next 
point noted wasthe frequent occurrence of the letter dy, already set 
down incontestably as s, before the final word :—now this I had learnt 
from the Saurashtra coins, deciphered only a day or two before, to be one 

. sign of the genitive case singular, being the ssa of the Pili, or sya of 
the Sanscrit. ** Of so and so the gift," must then be the form of each 
brief sentence; and the vowel á and anuswara led to the speedy 
recognition of the word ddnam, (géft, teaching me the very two 
letters, d and n, most different from known forms, and which had foiled. 
me most in my former attempts. Since 1834 also my acquaintance with 
ancient alphabets had become so familiar that mosteof the remaining 
letters in the present examples could be named at once on re-inspection. 
In the course of a few minutes I thus became possessed of the whole 
alphabet, which I tested by applying it to the inscription on the Delhi 
column: but I will postpone my analysis of the alphabet until I have 
prepared a fount of type for it, when 1 may bring forward my attempted 
reading of the lit inscriptions; meanwhile, the following transcript in 
Roman letters of the Sanchi gifts will shew the data on which I have 
built my scheme, and will supply examples of most of the letters. 

No. 3, the first in numerical order, is not one of the most legible, 
the first two letters being indistinct. It seems to run thus: 

Rarasa (or Karasa) nága piyasa, Achavade Sethisa dánam ; ° The 
gift of Acuvapd SETH’, the beloved of Karasa NAGA. i 

No. 4 and No. 11 are identical :— 

Sdmantrasa Abeyakasa Sethinon ddnam ; ‘ The gift of SAMANE’RA and 
ABEYAKA SETH.” m 

Sámanera is the title of a subordinate order of the Buddhist priest- 
hood. Seth is evidently a family name ; and the same is now of common 
occurrence among the Jains— "witness Jacar Sx'ru, the millionaire of 
Moorshedabad. 

No. 5. Dhamdgdlikasa máta dánam ; ‘The gift of the mother of 
(?) DHARMAGARIKA-' 

In No. 6 the first letter is doubtful :— : 
- Gobavanágahapati nopati dhiyanusaya vesa mandataya dánam ; ‘ The 
gift of the cowherd AakArATI, commonly called NorAT:, to the highly 
ornamented (chaitya ?).' 

No. 7 is also doubtful in the three first letters :— 

Subhageyamsa aginikeya dánam ; * The gift of SOBHAGRYA the fireman, 
(or black-smith.’) 

So ` “> 
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— Here we learn what is amply confirmed By other examples, that the 
double consonants of the Sanscrit orthography are replaced by sepa- 
rate consonants, each having the required vowel; e. g. aginé for agni. 
No. 8 is of a more complex character : 
Siharakhitasa paravatiyasa rudováya dánam ; ' The gift of Sur (or 
SINHA) RAKHITA, the hillman, to Runova. ?' l 
— No, 9 partially agrees with No. 6 :— 
Gobavaná gahapali nopatidhiyasa dánam ; .* The gift of AGnAPATI and 
NoraAri, the cowherds, so called. ?' 
— No. 10 is of the simplest construction :— 

—Fajajasa gámasa dünam; ‘ The gift of Vassa, or probably Vara 
Grama,’ the population of a village in the province of Vrija, combining 
to make their offering. ` 
> JNo. 12. Nadigatasa dánam bhichhuno 
- Here the caste, bhichuno, the beggar (bhikshu) seems to have been 
added after thg record, to distinguish the party, ४ ferryman, nadigata. ? 
- No.13. Arahagatéga dánam ; ‘The gift of ARAHAGATA :' thisis also 
a well-known title of the Buddhist hierarchy, arhata, or arhanta ; and 
admftted, as in the ihstance before us, female devotees as well as male. 

No. 14. Chiratíyá bhichuntya dánam; ‘The gift of CHIRATI', the 
poor woman. 
No. 15. Kaddasabhichuno danam ; ‘The gift of Kapa, the poor man.’ 
No. 16 is in a different hand, more finished, and resembling the 
No. 2 of Allahabad : it has also a more studied elegance of expression : 
Isipálitasa- cha, Sdmanasa-cha dánam ; ‘ The gift both of IsszeALrT, (the 
protetted of God,) and of SAMANA (the priest) - r: 
~ No. 17 partakes rather of the form of an obituary notice :— - 
. Sethino mata kaniya; ‘ The Sethin's deceased daughter!’ 
—No. 18. Kákenoye bhagavato pamáne rathi; in testimony of 
God'..(the rest unintelligible). For kákénoye see note on inse. No. 
- No. 20. Araha dinasa bhikhuno pakharayakasa dámam; ‘The gift 
of the poor priest PAKHARAYAKA. ?' 
^ No. 22. Rudu barayarayasa pidarakhitasa dánam 
The names here are nearly illegible from the rudeness of the sculp- 
The first may be Rudra bharyya the wife of Rudra, ` | 
m ४148702 d 23. Panthakasa bhichhuno ruganarátupa. ..... Budhapálitasa 
nam; ‘The gift of PANTHAK, the poor man.... and of 
1APÁLIT, the poor man > igrtso a Ee bubwlle iris 
25 isin very- large characters ३००६ uo TN n l duci 
J. T mA fna ere The gift of ViusíaAN, of which the genitive 
termination will, by the Pálí rules, be made by changing án into ato. - 


> x» t 
n" ° 
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"No. 2) has been reserved for the last, because it containg’a second 
inscriptién in modern character :—the old writing is ` 

Kékateyakasa dhama sivasa-dánam ; * The gift of KekATEYAx DAAR- 
MASIVA. 

Under this in the modern Deva-nágarf, - 

रा pura देच प्रपामतिनिल्यं Re Srí(Sáo Deva pranamati nityam 

‘Ra (for Raja or Rao?) Sri Sao Deva for ever makes reverential 
salutation | 

The same formula occurs on two other stones, and the form of the 
letters would indicate that it has been introduced at a late period by 
some rich: traveller on his pilgrimage,— and, moreover, a merchant,- 
by his epithet Sod 

There is still one more short line sn the old chaesacter, at the foot 
of the Sanscrit inscription No. 1, of some importance from its posi- 
tion, as it must evidently have been inserted after the latter, which 
Captain SwiTH assures us is the only formal well-executed inscription 
likely to have been coeval with the structure of *he'edifice, or at least 
of the stone gateway. The party who chose this conspicuous place 
for cutting his name, did so, doubtless, from an ostentation, for Which 
he paid high! He rejoiced in the name of Darra KALAVADA, the 
line reading, Datta Kalavadasa dánam ; which may perhaps be inter- 
preted Dattakaravadasya dánam, ‘the gift of DATTAKARAVADA, (the 
principal giver, of revenue.?) =» 





§ 2. Application of the alphabet to the Buddhist group of coins. 

Having once become possessed of the master-key of this ancient 
alphabet, I naturally hastened to apply it to all the other doors of 
knowledge hitherto closed to our access Foremost among these was 
the series of coins conjecturally, and, as it now turns out, correctly 
designated as the Buddhist series ; and of these the beautiful coin 
discovered by Lieutenant A. Conotty at Canouj, attracted the earliest 
notice from the very perfect execution and preservation of the legend ; 
(see Plate XXV. Vol. HII. p. 433). The reading of this coin was 
now evident at first sight, as 5 b 4 à rL Vippa devasa; which converted 
into its Sanscrit equivalent will be चप्रदवस्य Vipra devasya, the: 
coin of Viera preva. On reference tothe Chronological Tables, we 
find a Vipra in the Magadha line, the tenth in descent from JARA- 
SANDHA, allotted to the eleventh century before the Christian era! 
Without laying claim to any such antiquity we may at least bespeak 
our*Vipra deva a place in the Indu vansa line of Magadha, and a de- 
scent from the individual of the same name in the Pauranic lists. 


3० 
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Other coins depicted in former plates mat, in a similar manner, be 
read by the new alphabet. lin ga d 

The small bronze coins of Behat (fie. 5, Pl. XVIII vol. T and s 
fig. 16 of Pl. XXXIV. vol. IV.) have the distinct legend S U | ED 
m the square form of the same alphabet. "The application of the word 
mahdrdjasa in the genitive, with no trace of a name, might almost 
incline us to suppose that the title itself was here used as a name, and 
that it designated the Maunaaz, king of Awadh, of the Persian histo- 
rians, who stands at tbe head of the third lunar dynasty of Ixpna- 
PRESTHA in the Aujavali = 

The only other coin of the group which contains the same title is 
the silver decayed Beñat coin, seen more perfect in General VENTURA! 
specimen, (fig. 16 of Pl. XXXIV. vol. 1५.) where may be read indis- 
tinctly HM LAA oS P | € s.» + L | dy Amapasátasa mahárdja. . 
kunarasa. J 

On the bréónze,.Behat coin (figs. 11, 12, of Pl. XVIII. vol. TII. 
and 3, 6, 9, of Pl. XXXIV. vol. IV.) though we have ten examples 
Ex compare, the context is not much improved by the acquisition of 
our new key: the letters are [JD L+ LJ 0.1, basa dhana kanaya 


dhaya ; (the second letter is more like p} bhu.) 

Col. Sracy’s supposed Greek legends (figs. 2 and 3, of Pl. XXV 
vol. III.) may be read (as I anticipated vol. HII. p. 433) invertedly, 
न NOEL UA Yaga bijana puta (sa?) 
^ The larger copper coin, having a standing figure holding a trident 
g- 4, P XXV. vol. IIL.) has very distinctly the name of d À d Ad 
mg Bhaga ta cha (or sa). A rája of the name of Bhagavata appears 
‘in the Magadha list, about theeyear 80 B. C 


a, quasi Bhímadeva tdpasya— 


“ht 2 






t ao. "T 









i. These are the o 


or less m d 
tinct group (that made known first by Mr. 881885) from 
VI figs. 12, 13, 14 - 15, vol. Ill. page 448) can 
red t ipt. CUNNINGHAM has 
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of raja Dhana deva,’ a name nof discóverable in the catalogues, though 
purely Sanscrit. On three more of the same family we find | Sd, 
Navasa. On one it seems rather | J dy Narasa, both nava and nara 
being known names. On another + | MU Kunamasa; and on añ- 


other, probably, 8 [+ A Mahkdpati, the great lord 

The bull coins of this last group are connected iu type, and style 
of legend, with the “cock and bull series”—on which we have lately 
read, Satya mitasa, Saya mitasa, and B aya mitasa; so that we have 
now a tolerably numerous descending series of coins to be classed to- 
gether from the circumstance of their symbols, of their genitive ter- 
mination, and their Pali dialect and character, as a Buddhist series, 
when we come again to review what has been done within the last few 
years in the nunismatology of India. ` 

But the most interesting and striking application of the alphabets 
to coins is certainly that, which has been already made (in anticipa- 
tion, as it were, of my discovery) by Professor Lassen, of Bonn, to 
the very curious Bactrian coins of AGATHOCLES. 
_ The first announcement of Professor LasskN's geading of this legend 
was given in the Journal for 1836, page 723. He had adopted it on the 
analogies of the Tibetan and Pálí alphabets, both of which are connec- 
ted with, or immediately derived from, the more ancient character of . 
the láts. The word read by him, rája, on some specimens seems fo be 
spelled ydja |], £ rather than J £ lija, a corruption equally proba- 
ble, and accordant with the Pali dialect in which the r is frequently 
changed into y, or omitted altogether. I am, however, inclined to 
adopt another reading, by supposing the Greek genitive case to have 
been rendered as literally as possible into the Pali character; thus 


HA OLE Agathuklayej for AyatoxAews ; this has the advantage 
of leaving the letters on the other side of the device fon the title of rája 
of which indeed the letter ६ is legible. 

I am the rather favorable to this view because on the corresponding 
coin of PANTALEON, we likewise find both the second vowel of the 
Greck represented by the Sanscrit semivowel, and the genitive case 
imitated :—supplying the only letter wanting on Dr. SwiINEY's coin, 
the initial p, of which there are traces in Masson’s drawing, the word 


A JA CÇ Pantelewantd is by the help of our alphabet clearly EM 5 


out—the anuswara, which should follow the 4 being placed in the 
belly of the letter instead of outside ; and the*á being attached to the 
centre instead of the top of the ( where the sake of uniformity 
‘Jam obliged to place it in type 


~ *c 5 
." 
* 
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"The discovery of these two coins with Pa/@characters, is of. inesti- 
mable importance in confirming the antiquity of the alphabet; às from 
the style of AcATBOcLEs' coins he must necessarily be placed among 
the earliest of tbe Bactrians, that is, at the very period embraced by 
the reign of Asoxa the Buddhist monarch of Magadha 

On the other band the legend throws light on the locality of Aga- 
thocles' rule, which instead of being, as assigned by M: Raovs ps * 
Rocustre, in Haute Asie, must be brought down to the confines, at 
least, of India Proper. 

As however the opinions of this eminent classical antiquary are 
entitled to the highest consideration, I take this opportunity of 
making known to my readers the substance of his learned elucidation 
of this obscure porgion of historyegiven in a note on two silver coins 
of Ao^4THOCLES, belonging to the cabinet of a rich amateur at 
Petersburg, published in the Journal des Savans, 1834, p. 335. 

'* In the imperfect accounts transmitted to us of the troubles occa- 
sioned to the Seleficidan kingdom from the invasion of Prorkwr 
PuiLADELPHUS, and of the loss of entire provinces after the reverses 
of Amriíiocnus 11. Theos, the foundation of the Arsacidan kingdom by 
the defection of the brothers AnsAcEs and Trripares is an established 
point, fixed to the vear 256 B. C. But the details of this event, bor- 
rowed from AnniAN's '* Parthics," have not yet been determined with 
sufficient care, as to one important fact in the Bactrian history. From 
the extracts of various works preserved in Pnorivs, the defection of 
the Parthians arose from an insult offered to the person of one of these 
brothers by the Macedonian chief placed by Awrrocnus II. in charge 
of the regions of High Asia and named र... iwa The two princes 
indignant at such an outrage gre supposed to have revenged them- 
selves with the blood of the satrap, and, supported by the people, to 
have succeeded in shaking off the Macedonian yoke.  — 

“This short notice from Pnorivs has been corrupted by transcribers in 
the name of the chief Péréci?s, which modern critics have failed to cor- 
rect by a passage in the Chronographia of SYNCELLUS, who had equally 
under his eyes the original of ARRiAN and who declares expressly that 
" Arsaces and Trnipares, brothers, issue of the ancient king of Persia, 
ARTAXERXES, exercised the authority of satraps in Bactria at the time 
when AcATMocLxs the Macedonian was governor of Persia ; the which 
AGATHOCLES, having attempted to commit on the person of the young 

Tini Po assault bgfore alluded to, fell a victim to the vengeance 
ers, w! e resulted the defection of the country of the. 
and the birth of the Arsacidan kingdom."  AcATHOCLES 
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is called by SrwcELnLUe, "Emdbxos 755 Tepos; while Prorrus calls 
him (uhder an erroneous name) Rarpdrnv aris tis xópas xaramrávra, 
appointed, by ANTIOCHUS Taros; so that no doubt whatever could 
exist as to their identity, although until the discovery of the coins, 
there was no third evidence whence the learned could decide be- 
tween the two names. The presumption might have been in favor of 
AGATHOCLES, because among the body-guard of ALEXANDER was found 
an AwTYLOCUS, son of AGATHOCLES, who by the prevailing custom of his 
country would have named his son AGATHOCLEs, after his own father.” 
. M. R4our pg Rocuerrs proceedssto identify this eparch of Persia 
with Drioporus or THEoporUus the founder of the Bactrian independency. 
Supposing him to have seized the opportunity of striking the blow 
during the confusion of ANTIOCHUS' war with Promsy, and while he 
was on deputation to the distant provinces of the Orus,—that he was 
at first chary of placing his own head on his coin, contenting himself 
with a portrait of BAccuus,—and his panther on the, reverse :—but 
afterwards emboldened to adopt the full insignia’ of royalty Thus 
according to our author a singular shift of authorities took place— 
ARSACES the Satrap of Parthia quits that place ad sets up for hfmeelf 
in Persia, in consequence of the aggression of Dioporus (or Acarno- 
cues) king of Bactria who had originally been eparch of Persia :— 
both satraps becoming kings by this curious bouleversement. The 
non-discovery of Tukoporus' medals is certainly in favor of M. 
RAovr DE RocuxgTrE's argument, but the present fact of a Hindi legend 
on his coin militates strongly against his kingdom being thrown ez- 
clusively to the northward. By ullowing it to include Parthia Proper, 
or Seistan, and the provinces of the Indus, this difficulty would be got 
rid of; but still there will remain the anomaly of these Indian le- 
gends being found only on AGATHOCLES and PANTALEON'S coins, while 
those of MENANDER, who is known to have possessed more of India 
Proper, have only tbe Pehlevi reverse. Aca4rTHocLxs' rule must have 
included a sect of Buddhists somewhere, for besides the letters we find 
their peculiar symbol present on many of the panther coins. — Atany 
rate we bave certainty of the existence of our alphabet in the third 
century before Christ, exactly as it exists on our Indian monuments, 
which is all that on the present occasion it is relevant to insist on. 


$ 8. Applicati&n of the alphabet to other inscriptions particularly those | 
usd d — ef the láts of Upper India. 
Another convenient test by which the newly found alphabet can 
be*proved was the Rev. Mr. SrEvzNsoN's facsimile of the Carli 
inscriptions published in the 3rd volume of the Journal, p. 428. I 


! 
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will take one of these, (the most disténct,) of which f have preserved 
the type-metal cut, and underline it according to the suppostd value 
of each letter. ` 


WBGTOGAAYAW HASAIFULCOAST फ 
— AMaháriviságotiputasa atimitarakasapi háthatadára 

This is not a facsimile, therefore I dare not assume that itis accu- 
rately rendered. I should myself incline to think that the final letter 
was an | or n, producing the word so often found at Sanchi,—dunam 
making it'the gift with his own hand (hasta ddnam) of Atri mitraka, 
the son of the great Káviságoti.' — 

But I advance this reading with doubt, and merely to invite the 
attention of Mr. Stevenson himself to the revision of this and the 
other Carli inscripfions with which he was so obliging as to favor me, 
when we were as yet only on the threshold of the inquiry. 

e 

Again: It will pe remembered that one of the inscriptions sent 
down in facsimile last year by Mr. Hatuonne from Buddha-gaya* 
was in the lat charaqgfer. It was found engraved on a pillar now form- 
ing the stancheon of an upper.story in the convent, but was supposed 
formerly to have stood near the temple. On turning to my lithograph 
of it in Plate XXXIII. of vol. V. I perceive the concluding word 
dánam exactly as the Sanchi. The whole line, though very roughly 

engraved, may be now easily rend as 


HL U+ 5 AL 9 1* Ayalekuddangáye dánam ; — 

‘ The gift of AyYALEKU DANG.” If the ill-defined mark below the + 
| be a 0, the reading may be Buddagaye da Be gift to BUDDHA-GAYA. 
t The foregoing are, after all, but trifling ordeals for the new alpha- 
| bet, compared with the experimentum crucis of the Delhi lat inscrip- 
don hich the anfiquarian reader will not be satisfied until he sees 
| performed in his presence. To this, then, I will now hasten, content- 
ing m self with one or two sentences to demonstrate the perfect 
applicability of the system, reserving for a future occasion the full 
interp retation of this ‘ly fair à multiplied and important document, 
which it would be hardly fair to.expect to read off-hand, even though 
t. ere written with ent rthographical precision, which a slight 

ti m Sy no means to be the case. 
can | ct a bet example for our first scrutiny than the open- 
i rip s I shewed in my former papers on 


- 


































; inscrip hewed 1 
the subject to be repented over and over again in all the lét inscriptiq 
— + See OX XII AC. aps, SY dat iS 
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of Uppey India ; and the ९८८८०६ accession of the Girnar inscription of. 
Gujerat, transmitted by Mr. WaruxN, and of the Aswastuma inscrip- 
tion of Cutéack executed with such fidelity by Lieutenant Krrroc, has 
proved that it belongs equally to them, although in other respects both 
these texts differ from those ‘already known to us. Thus from the 
very numerous examples of this pessage, we have an opportunity of 
observing all the variations it undergoes either from carelessness of 
the sculptor, from grammatical license, or from mistakes of the 
copyist. The most usual reading of the text, and the equivalent 
according to my alphabet, are as follows: raf 


PEL ७.५, ७... ४८८७४६७०७-४ ७ 
Devanamapiya piyadasi lája hevam aR. 

Here we perceive at once that the language is the same as was 
observed on the Bhilsa fragments, —not Sanskrit, but fhe vernacular 
modification of it, which has been so fortunately preserved for us in 
thé Pali scriptures of Ceylon and Ava. Devánam piya (oftener piye) piya- 
dasi lája, is precisely the Sanskrit, वानां प्रिय fs ua für राख्या, ' the lovely 
raja Devánémpriya ; or, with equal propriety, “the beloved of the 
gods king Piyapassr ;’ for either or both, may be the prince's name. 
Hevam ahd, (or rather evam aha for the À belongs to the word /dja,J 
I recognized at once.as an old friend in the Pálí version of the Bud- 
dhist couplet ye dharmma, &c. so thoroughly investigated in the 
Journal for March, 1835 : evam dha, ‘thus spake. 

Many of the repetitions of this initial sentence abound in trifling 
errors, especially in the vowel marks, and in the letters of nearly 
similar form, as p and he These it is not worth while to notice, 
except as a caution against too implicitly following the text in other 
places, where such slight alterations will restore éntelligibility, But 
Ratna Paura the Pili scholar, whom I immediately invited to assist 
me in reading the inscription, could critically take objections to other 
inaccuracies which were repeated in every instance of the pillar text. 

"hus the double s was wanting in dasi ; the nominative /dja should be 


written ráj ‘hevam, evam; and ahd, dha. Satisfied that these were 
raphy, as particularly 


but the licenses of a loose vernacular o PE ' 
evinced by the irene of the liquids Z and r, I was little abashed 
m finding the same errors on the Bakra and Betiah láts, and even 
on the Cuttack cave inscription :— andit was with a degree of surprise 
joy P portionate to the a of expéctation, that on looking 
CO dtes afe e of the grammatical errors 

removed! ‘The Girar eived 

Sr E 
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Devdnampiya Piyadasi rájá evam dha. , 

Thus the anomalous use of the /, the value of the vowel e, and 
the identity of the language with the grammatical Pali, were explained 
and confirmed. | Other variations equally useful were extracted :—thus 
in another part. of the _Girnar text the name was found in the in- 
strumental case, Devdnampiyena Piyadasina ; * by Devánam-piya, the 
beloved.” . Sometimes the name is contracted as at the conclusion of 
the Delhi text, * eta devinampiya aha’ (for etam), ' the foregoing spoke 
the rája.' In other places the name is Devánampiyadasi, without the 
second piya, and lgja or rája is often omitted. But one of the most 
important variatidns occurs again in the Girnar text; Devánam piya 
piya dasi rája yasovakiti, where yasovdkiti, for yasa uvdcha átt", * lo 
this spake he,” (or vakti, speaks) is substituted for the ordinary form, 
evam dha ° 

Collecting together the above evidence, I think it will be admitted 
that the initial sentence is satisfactorily determined}, and that it has 
every appearance of being the declaratory formula of some royal edict, 
or some profession of faith. The simplicity of the form reminds us of 
the common expression in our own Scriptures—-'' Thus spake the pro- 
phet ; or in the proclamation of the Persian monarch— “ Thus saith 


Cyrus, king of Persia." There is none of that redundant and fulsome 
hyperbole which we find in the Sanskrit grants and edicts of later 
days 


I should have been inclined to expect from the extensive distribution 
of the document over districts, never, as far as we know, governed by a 
single Indian monarch, that it*rather contained the doctrines of some 
great reformer, sugh as SHAKYA, to whom the epithets devdnampriya 
priya-darsi might be applied But not to mention the inapplicability 
of the title rája to such a person, the next sentence, which is also re- 
peated several times, sets the matter of its royal authorship at rest 
This sentence follows the opening just described, on the north, south 
and west tablets of the Delhf pillar in the form following : 


r= ribus A 1४2 8७४५ ५४० DALY 


Saddavtsati vasa-abhisitena काटे, which Ratna PAULA. immediately 
read as satta vísati vasse abhisittena me, * in the twenty-seventh year 
* The Páli ८७६ is the Sanskrit याक, synonimous with yw speech. 
f The Rev. Mr. Srevenson’s readiog was द्वेंघारं पिये पिथ दसा भाजमद्ध 
which he translated, *' two ways (of wisdom and of works?) with all speed 
dol approach the resplendent the evor-moving luminous radiance.'' 
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of my ign.” The anomalous form of the second letter perplexed 
me for some time, and it was only after collation with other readings 
of the same passage that I became persuaded of its being a double g 
Thus I found sometimes Ay ñ or saga, and once A) A sata, but gene- 
rally dj 2 , the lower stroke seeming to imply duplication. That the 
d should be substituted for tt agretd with the observation by Messrs. 
BunNovr and Lassen of the frequent interchange of these letters in 
their analysis of a Pdlt manuscript, the Boromat, from Ceylon. I have 
also found in other parts of the inscription that the double dental z is 
as frequently rendered by the cerebral fC , as by q p 

That we are not mistaken in the interpretation of this passage we 
have the most satisfactory proof in the commencement of the eastern 


tablet, which perhaps ought to rank first, as it speaks of an earlier 
ALB Duwddasa 


date. The expression here is 5d fdd H d 
vasa abhisitena mè; ‘In the twelfth year of my reigi” It may be 
perhaps objected that duwddasa is a very cogupt mode of writing 
dwidasa, ‘twelve :’ the separation into two svllables of dwd, and the 
substitution of the cerebral d being too great w latitude to sanction ` 
unexplained. Here again, fortunately, other manuscripts come to our 
aid. In the Cuttack inscription just received from Lieutenant KirTOE 
we find the dental d restored; and the undue collision of the two 
short a's grammati cally corrected, thus 


Lea के ^ 


tailo sd hub dod DALY — vasábhisitename* + 


leaving the first error still uncorrected; but this again disappears 
when we turn to the Girnar version, which seems generally to have : 
been executed with Greater orthographical propriety. It is there, 
(38th lin)— — 

SR ds Od OAL PSL s uso | 7 


E ' ७11२ TEENS, हिन 
toos * — -JDwüdasavasdbhisitena devánam daya piya thisa, | 1 
This is on other accounts a most important variation, because it 
shews the value of the abbreviated pronoun m? (mama) * of me,’ to have 
been correctly rendered. . The pronoun would in the present instance 
be superfluous, because 1 hu replace the name of the rája; which, 
has also two remarkable deviations from the common spelling—daya 
for piya may be a fault in transcription, but it is also translatable. 
The substitution of thisa for dasi; a change not:so easily explained, 
leads us to an inquiry who this potentate could have been, to spread 
his edicts thus over the continent of India? | == . 
| Lena a mistake, probably, in copying 
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In all the Hindu genealogical tables with which I am acquainted, 
no prince can be discovered possessing this very remarkable name. 
If there ever reigned such a monarch in India, his memory must 
have been swept away with every other record of the Buddhist dv: 
nasties we know to have ruled in India unrecorded by fame : but if 
any explanation can be afforded short of supposing such an entire 
obliteration, and if it can be supported, moreover, by collateral facts, 
we are bound to give it a preference rather than make darkness more 
obscure by multiplying imaginary, existences. 

Such explanation can be satisfactorily supplied from the annals of a 
neighbouring country, and this is the third occasion in which we have 
been indebted to them for the elucidation of obscure occurrences in 
India Proper. In Mr. TunNovun's epitome of Ceylonese History, then, 
we are presented once, and once only, with the name of a king, Deve- 
nipeatissa, as n&arly identical with ours as possible, (especially the lust 
reading of the namé,) end bearing, as RATNA PAULA informs me, pre- 
cisely the same derivation. | 

DEVENI PEATISSA*Succceded his father on the throne of Ceylon in 
the year of Buddha 236, or D. C. 307. One of his first acts is thus 
related by Mr. TURNOUR :— 

“He induced DHARMASsOKA, a sovereign of the many kingdoms 
into which Dambadiva (Jambudwipa, or India) was divided, and whose 
capital was Pattilipatta, (Patna) to depute his son MiniNDv' and his 
daughter SANGAMITTA, with several other principal priests, to Anra- 
dhaptra for the purpose of introducing the religion of Buppua. They 
arrived in the year 237, the first of this reign and eighteenth of that 
of DnanMwÁAsok&. They established Buddhism, propagating its doctrines 
orally. The bo-tree was brought and planted at Aniírádhapura on 
the spot where the sacred trees of former BuppnaAs has stood. The 
right jaw-bone of Buppaa was obtained from SAKRAYA himself, and a 
cup full of other relics from DnuanwAsokÁ, The king built the viAare 
and dágoba called Toohpaaraamaya, in which the jaw relic was deposit- 
ed; sixty-eight rock temples with thirty-two priests chambers on 
MMihintallai ; the Mahd vihare, the Issaramíni vihare, the Satta chaitya 
dágoba, and the Issa-ramaya dágoba and vihare ; and formed the Issa 
viva tank. ANULÁ, the principal queen, and many inferior wives of 
the king, assumed priesthood*." | | "T 

~~ The age of the great, Asox4, the third or fourth in descent from 
-CnanpnAourrA, is one of the well known epochs of the promulgati on 
_ of the Buddhist faith. It was also the most flourishing period of the 
Ceylonese sovereignty then enriched by à commerce which has in 
subsequent ages gradually passed into other channels; The monu; 
* Tonxovna's Epitome of Ceylonese History, Ceylon Almanac, 1833. 
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ments gnd rock excavafions attributed to the ancient sovereigns of 
Ceylon abound with inscriptions in a character not essentially differing 
from these four on the continent of India. We have thus a strong 
prima facie argument in favor of the hypothesis that DuxviNAM- 
PIYATISSA, the royal convert, caused, in his zeal, the dogmas of his 
newly adopted faith to be promulgated far and wide at his expense. 
It is true that, according to the Madvansí, the Buddhist doctrines 
were not reduced to writing (i. e. in books) in Ceylon until 217 
years, 10 months and 10 days after its oral promdlgation by MinrNpDé 
AsoxA’s brother, in the year above fiked,—or '' while VALAGAMABAHU, 
the 91st sovereign of the Vijaya line, was still a disguised fugitive 
that is, about the year 90 B. C. ; butthis fact tells rather im favor 
of other modes being previously used to make knewn, and to record 
irrevocably the new rules of conduct and we might easily cite a 
more ancient and venerable example of thus fixing the law on tablets 
of stone. . But I have not yet shewn that such is the nature of our 
inscription :—as yet, we are ignorant what Ifippened in the twelfth 
and the twenty-seventh year of king DEVANAMPIYADISAS receiving 
the holy unction, abhisheka To ascertain this, we must contintie our 
analysis one step further. On the south, east, and west sides of the 
Delhi column, as well as in the body of the text, the text left unfinished 


aboveis thusconcluded : "J," D ° ७ *T bY} b Aiyam dhamma lipi likhá- 
pitá, which may be exactly translated This dharma-lipi, or writing of 
the law, is caused to be written All doubt as to the nature of the 
document is thus removed, and we have the fullest confirmation of 
the theory just broached. ‘The variations of the rcading are few— 
J," «yam is more Correctly put for tyam im the Girnar version 
(lipi being neuter in Páli, though feminine in Sanskrit) :—and in the 
following sentence which winds up the Delhi énscription, we have 
dhammalibi twice used for dhammalipi, exactly the license allowed in 
‘Sanskrit, afafa and wuifefa being synonimous: these seemingly 
trivial pres tions are of great force in establishing the value of the 
letters interchanged ४० ५९३२० -- 
| Iya dhammalibi likhahápitáti eta ,Devánampiya dha: * Iyam dham- 
ma libi ata atha silathabhániva siladhakaniva tata kataviya ena esa o. 
ti siya.’ Which seems to imply, though the precise meaning not 
M well made out: “ Having caused to be engraven this dAharmalibi, 
AMPIYA thus declared ; * This dharmalibi, in like manner as itis 
new fixed upon enduring rock, so may alt fontinue for ever in the 
pan, if long, would mean the establish- . 
ment of Buddha's doctrines. Chila tAiti siya, is evidently the San- 


skrit chiran Sthiti siydt. "e v5 Deam vr. d. Pa ar uta c i 
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The contents of the dharmalipi itself I must reserve for furthey exami- 
nation with the aid of those who are more competent to analyze the 
peculiarities of its phraseology.” From the cursory view I have taken 
of it with RATNA Pavia, I may in some measure meet the curiosity of 
the reader's inquiries, by stating that it treats of the fruits of virtue and 
vice—that it points out what animals are to be cherished and what are 
not proper for food — what days, of the lunar month, are to be esteem- 
ed holy, &c.; with much about the increase of virtue, but no mention 
of the name of BUDDHA, SuAKYA, or GAUTAMA— nor of any member 
of the Hindu Pantheon. It is, however, quite impossible to say as yet 
what are the contents of this genuine relic of antiquity,— perchance a 
much more genuine relic of the Indian reformer than any of the 
bones, teeth or haif of this sacred personage that have been preserved 
in golden caskets or buried under stone pyramids in various spots! 
But its chief recommendation is the philological value it possesses, of 
higher authority even than all the books of Nipalor Ceylon, in deter- 
mining the knotty dispite as to the language in which the reformed 
religion of SHAKYA was preached and spread so effectually among the 
people. ~ Tt is now evident that, as with the Kabirpanthís, the Dadupan - 
this, the Sikhs, the Rdmsan?Aís, and all the sects who have appealed to 
the common sense of the people against the learning and priestcraft of 
the schools, the language of the appeal employed by the disciples of 
SHAKYA was the vernacular idiom of the day. 

A few words, in conclusion regarding the alphabet, of which I 
have had a fount prepared while this article was setting up for press. 
There is a primitive simplicity in the form of every letter, which 
stamps it at once as the original type whereon the more complicated 
| stricture of the Sanskrit has been founded. . If carefully analyzed, 
| each member. of the alphabet will be found to contain the element of 
| the corresponding member, not only of the Deva-nágarí, but of the 
Canouj, the Pálí, the Tibetan, the Hala Canara, and of all the deriva- 
tives from the Sanskrit stock 
But this not all: simplification may be carried much farther by due 
attention to the structure of the alphabet, as it existed even at this 
early stage, and the genius of its construction, ab initio, may in some 
measure be recognized and appreciated 
First, the aspirated letters appear to have been formed in most 
à the simple characters ; thus, d chA- is the double of 
d «^; is the double of ( *; D dA, is the half of this and ©) 
th, is the same character, with a dot as a distinguishing (this 
may account for the interchange of the (., A, O. and ©, 
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the insgriptions.) Agaif ;- d dh; is only. the. letter ñ produced from 
below—if doubled it would have been confounded with another letter, 
(the 4.) , The aspirated p. b, is merely the .|j p; with a slight mark 
sometimes put on the outside either right or left; but I cannot yet 
affirm that this mark may not merely denotea duplication of the letter 
rather than an aspiration—if indeed the terms were not originally 
equivalent; for we have just seen the doubling of the letter made to 
denote its aspiration 
. The kA seems formed from the g rather than the &:—the gh and jh 
are missing as in Tibetan, and appear to be supplied by g and chñ 
respectively. bh is anomalous, it has been formed from the d by 
adding a downward atroke. k; S "» w 

Again; there is a remarkable ahalogy of form» in the semivowels 
rr, dy, |. d. J, dy which tends to prove their having been framed 
on a consistent principle :—the first > hardly ever occurs in the Delhi 


inscription, but it is common in that from Girnar. he À [j, is but 
the «J reversed: the ri so peculiar to the Sanfkrit alphabet is formed 
by adding the vowel i to the > thus, P | to €: 


As far as is yet known, there are only one n*, and one s : the nasals 
and sibilants had not therefore been yet separated into classes ; for 
the written Páli of 200 years later possesses at least the various ms, 
though it has but one s. | £ | dt 

The four vowels, initials, have been discovered M, => P, Liani, e, u. 
The second seems to be the skeleton of the third, as if denoting the 
smallest possible vocal sound. Of the medial vowels it is needless to 
speak, as their agreement in system with the old Nagari was long 
since pointed out. ^ The two long vowels í and á, are produced by 
doubling the short symbols. The visanga is of doubtful occurrence, but 
the anuswara is constantly employed ; and when Qefore m, as in D' Š 
dhamma, it is equivalent to the duplication employed in the more 
modern Pálí writing. The following, then, is our alphabet, arranged 
in the ordinary manner. A | d a odis 

Gutturals: =- + Q A ? Kk kh gghng FEA 

—Palatials. ^ — d & € P? . chchhj jh my wummm 
Cerebrals. == =" COP ७ t th ddhn “corau 
Dentals. AO PDL t th ddhmm थणम 
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We might perhaps on contemplatibn ‘of these forms go yet farther 
into speculation on their origin. Thus the g may be suppostd to be 
formed of the two:strokes- of the k, differently-disposed : they, of the 
two half curves of- the ch superposed: the two d's* are the same 
letter turned right and left respectively; and this principle; it may be 
remarked,:is to be met with in. other scions of the Indian alphabet. 
Thus» in -the Tibetan-the 24, a sound unknown to the Sanskrit, is 
made by inverting the Jy Æ; the cerebral n & by inverting the deu- 
tal 4 :—and the cerébral f, th, or €, p, by inversion of the dental #, zÀ, 
» ल. ç 

The analogy between the ( and À is not so great in this alphabet 
as in what we have imagined to be its successor, in which the essen- 
tial part of the /P(X) is the ( placed downwards, “+. In the same 
manner the connection of the labials, p and 5; is more visible in the old 
Ceylonese, the Canoují, and even the Tibetan alphabets; the 5 q, 
being merely the p, zy, closed at the top: and insquare Pali [| and []. 

Thus when we come’ to examine the matter critically, we are insen- 
sibly led to the reduction of the written characters to a comparatively 
small number of elements;as + d, C. Pp. L. b. 4. |, 6 and (b; 
besides the vowels M, >. L- Or perhaps, in lieu of this arrangement, 
it may be preferable to adopt one element as representative of each of 
the séven classes of letters. "We shall thus come to the very position 
long ago advanced by Jawnsurvs the traveller. 

JAMBULUS was antecedent, says Dr. Vincent, to Dropómus ; and 
Diopérus was contemporary with Aucusros. He made, or pretended 
to have made, a voyage to Ceylon, and to have lived there seven years. 
Nine facts méntionéd by him as characteristic of the people of that 
country, though doubted much in former days, have been confirmed 
by later experience: 4 tenth fact the learned author of the Periplus 
‘was obliged to leave for future inquiry, namely, ** whether the parti- 
"culars of the alphabet of Cey/on muy not have some allusion to truth : 
“for he says, “the characters are originally only seven, but by four 
varying forms or combinations they become twenty-eightf-.” ” 

Tt would be difficult to describe the conditions of the Indian alpha- 
petica] system more accurately than Jamsvnus has done in this short 
"summary, which proves to be not only true in the general sense, of 
the classification of the letters, but exact as to the origin and forma- 
Ai. AM + 1५ - i f v1 7 T 
ihe Itis worth observatiofi that the dental d of tho inscriptions corresponds in 

form to the modern cerebral, and vice versá. ie Bax! 


t Vincent's Periplus of the Erythresn Senes. ony mS 
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tion of the symbols. As zegards*the discussion of the edict of Devs- 
NAMPIYATISSA, the testimony of JAmsunus is invaluable, because it 
proves that written characters,—our written characters, were then in 
use, (notwithstanding the Buddhist books were not made up till two 
centuries later :) and it establishes the credit of a much vituperated 
individual, who has heen so lightly.spoken of, that Witrorp enden- 
vours to identify him with Sindbad the sailor and other equally 


marvellous travellers ! rt 


P. 





HI.—Notice of a Colossal Alto- Relievo, known by the name of Mata 
Koonr, situated near Kussía Tannah, in Pergunnah Sidowa, Eastern 
. Division of Gorakhpur District. By D. Liston, Esq. 


Should a traveller happen to encamp at Kussia, a village situated 
about five kos from the Chapra boundary in the Ge r district 
and on the road joining the two stations, it may so leappen that his 
eye may alight on a pyramidal-looking mound of bricks about half a 
mile S. W. ofthe serai, over which spreads a magnificent banyan tree. 
Should he be of an inquisitive turn, his natural inquiries will be, what 
is it, and who has the fame of being its builder? He will be informed 
that it once belonged to Mata Koofir* ; a somewhat less ruined brick 
pyramid with other brick mounds, about three-quarters of a mile to 
the west of the object that first caught his observation, will probably 
be pointed out as Mata Koonr’s fort; and if it should be observed that 
our traveller's curiosity is thus excited, he will be told that Mata Koonrr 
himself lies petrified at but a short distance from his former place of 
abode. A walk of about a couple of furlongs from the ruins, called the 
fort, wil bring our traveller to the side of a colossal alto-relievo of 
very respectable execution, surrounded by much carved work, many 
of the figures of which are well designed and cut, though others of 
them are of an exaggerated and outré character ; but the features of 
almost all the images, as well as those of the principal idol, he will find 
have been destroyed with an unsparing hand, and with a care worthy 
of a better object | 

Not only have the countenances of the figures been defaced, but an. 
inscription, of which I send you the remaining lines as correctly as I 
can copy them, seems at the same time to have been erased, or ground 
out, the bigotry which prompted the one deed having doubtless also 
instigated to the commission of the other more*irreparable and lament- 
able outrage - 

* Mriía Kumára, the dead kumára (god of war).—ED, | 
3 a, 
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The inscription, of which No: 1 fotms thg remaining. portion of the 
two first and only lines left, seems to have occupied the whole of 
carving as emblazonry, which it much resembles, Some additional 
writing has also existed on each side of this scroll or shield on a sort 
of cornice, but that on the left hand of the figure bas been so com- 
pletely obliterated that we can onlv now venture to assert that there 
has been writing. Of the remains on the other side the letters given in 
JNo. 2 may be considered as a careful attempt at a copy 

Mata Koonr is an object of worship in this vicinity, and that his 
fame extends into neighbouring districts I had a proof in a pilgrim 
from Bettiah pouriug: à vial of gangotrí water on his sacred head whilst 
I was engaged with the sketch, of which I enclose a copy. The head 
‘too, bears marks of being periodically anointed by a serving brahmin 
with ghee. |. . 
— The enclosefl sketch is to be considered as a plan of the design, and 
was taken from acfualemeasurement. It struck me as rather remark- 

ble in taking these measurements, that the results were generally in 

complete inches and' almost never in fractions of that unit. 
The countenance.is that of a young man : the chin. well turned, the 

ead out of proportion, large... The appearance of the head seems 
to have been given by the hair having been twisted into pyramidal 


ioe 


S. + l ee = ^ 
ta Koonr is supposed to be a divinity of considerable power. 


years ago a lohar cut a piece from his left arm for the purpose 
mi m whet-stone ; which sacrilege occasioned the death. of him- 

elf dito tire family—it is said by disease. . .. - | ads bas 
dit elates that Mata, Kooir on the arrival of a Musulman 
o attack his fort, feeling himself unable to cope with the force 
gon d against him, caused his family and dependants to descend 
Peat nd he himself having, become a stone, lay down on the 
order to conceal it from his enemy, and to ensure that 
should befal the objects of his affection... A few years 
gentleman, (name not now remembered,) caused the stone to be 
in order to ascertain whether it covered a well 


















stone or pieces (for the stone has split 


the middle) were not put back in their ori- 
d the cultivators of the neigh- 
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` I may mention that the ` appfarance of the petals of the flower on 
the solè of the fragment of the left foot (for one foot -and'one hand 
are mutilated) would almost induce a belief that the statue was not 
quite finished when subjected to the ruthless band of the destroyer. 
The other parts of the sculpture givejan idea of its having been» com- 
pleted and finished with much care. The two figures of the eight- 
armed goddess in particular seem to me very well designed and ex- 
ecuted, 

The group outside what may be termed the frame of the principal 
figure consists of two stout male personages having each at his left 
hand a figure of the same sex, but of not more than half the height. 
The form next Mata Koonr seems of more than Herculean proportions, 
and has apparently a flame or a glóry about his head. His left hand 
rests on the head of a goat, I think, without horns and with pendent 
ears. The less robust figure has a dise with eight petals in each of 
his hands, which are held up so that the discs appearsover his shoul- 
ders. He scems dressed in short drawers anc short boots, whilst the 
apparel of his stouter companion more resembles that usually worn in 
the country i 

The three aérial figures waving necklaces (?) over the eight-armed 
goddess, occupy rather more space on the stone thau they appear to 
do in the sketch 

The waved line in the cornice over the head of Mata Kooñr is in 
the original an ornamental carving 





[Norr.— We have delayed the publication of this notice, with the 
intention of lithographing the sketch ; but although sufficient to 
shew that the image is one of Buppwa, surrounded with the smaller 
compartments descriptive of various acts of his life, surmounted also 
above by angels and gods, and below supported by the sinha and 
elephant, it is not distinct enough for the pencil. The inscriptions 
also are far too much abraded to be legible—but they probably con- 
tain nothing more than the ordinary couplet. The Buddhist monument 
to which the image belonged was probably connected with the (6४ in 
the same district described by Mr. Hopason in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, vol. II]. page 482. The name of that lat situated be- 
tween the town of Bettiah and the Gaadak is Mathia, evidently the 
patronymic of Mata or Matha ; Koonr, or Kunwar, is a corruption of 
Kumdra, the youthful, or the god of war :-०% It may be derived from 
hie adventure in the well, kufuca. Mata Kumdra might also be inter- 
preted,“ the defunct Kumára " but in any case the vulgar appellation 
has nothing to do with the original intention of the image,—Eb.] 
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IV.— Translation of one of the Granthas, or Sacred books, of the Dadu- 
. panthi Sect. By Lieut. G. R. SippoNs, lst Light Cav., second in 
command 8rd Local Horse, Neemuch * ह 
— We cannot preface Lieut. Sippon’s specimen of the contents of 
the Dadupanthi Manual better than by extracting Professor Witson’s 
acco of this curious sect of ánti-idolatrists, from the sixteenth 
volume of the Asiatic Retearches. Dr. WiLsoN had intended to have 
ven a translation’ of a few passages, but his manuscript was unfor- 
tunat E His notice of the sect was chiefly obtained from Lieut.- 
Col. TH, and partly from verbal information at Benares where the 
‘elder branch of the same dissenters, the Kabírpanthis, have a prin- 
‘cipal establishment. Lieut. Sippons has enjoyed the advantage of 
collecting his materials at the head-quarters of the sect. 
. “ The Dadupanthi is one of the indirect ramifications of the Rámd- 
di stock angi is always included amongst the Vishnava schisms: its 
‘founder is said to,have been a pupil of one of the Kabirpanthi teach- 
e — ro be the fifth in descent from RKMÁNAND; viz. 1 Kabir; 
= 3, Jamal; 4, Bimal ; 5, Buddhan ; 6, Dadu. The worship 
addressed to Rima, but it is restricted to the Japa, or repetition of 
‘his name, and the RimA intended is the deity as negatively describ- 
‘ed in the Vedánta theology temples and images are prohibited 
“ DaApu was a cotton-cleaner by profession: he was born at Añme- 
dabad, but in his twelfth year "evt to Sambher in Ajmer: he 
thence travelled to idee ánpur, and next removed to Naraina, in his 
four kos from Sambher, and twenty from 
| When h admonished, by vice fro m heaven, to 
' himself to a jtd life, and he acco gly retired to Bahe- 
tain, five Kos from "Naáraimu; where after some time he 
ed, and ne traces of him could be found. His followers 
o ae woe he absorbed into the deity. If the list of his religious 
te, he flourished about the year 1600, at the end of 
-Axuxza's reign, or in the beginning of that of Jxmaxoim. The fol- 
lowers of Dapv wear no peculiar frontal mark nor máls, but carry 
a rosary, and are further distinguished by a peculiar sort of cap,—a 


found hite cap according to some according ding to others X one with ith 
34 E aW behind; hich it is essential 
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considered as good soldiers. The third class is that of the Bister- 
dhárís,*who follow the occupations of ordinary life. A farther sub- 
division $xists in this sect, and the chief branches again form fifty- 
two divisions, or thambas, the peculiarities of which have not been 
ascertained. The Dadupanthis burn their dead at dawn, but their 
religious members not unfrequently enjoin that their bodies after 
death shall be thrown into some field or some wilderness, to be de- 
voured by the beasts and birds of prey; as they say, that in a funeral 
pile insect life is apt to be destroyed ° 

-“ The Dadupanthis are said to be very numerous in Mdrwdr and 
Ajmer: of the Ndga@ class alone the rája of Jaypur is reported to 
entertain as soldiers more than 10,000. The chief place of worship 
is at NNaraina, where the bed of Dadu, and the collection of the texts 
of the sect are preserved and worshipped. A small building on the 
hill marks the place of his disappearance. A mela or fair is held 
annually from the day of new moon to that of full meon- in Phálgun 
(February-March,) at Naraina. “The tenets of the sect are contained 
in several BAdshd works, in which it is said a vast number of passages 
from the Kabir writings are inserted, and thé general character of 
which is certainly of a similar nature. The Dadupanthis maintain a 
friendly intercourse with the followers of Kasi’s and are frequent 
visitors at the Chaura, (at Benares.) 
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482 Extract and Trawstation of a Chapter {Juxe,* 
दादू उदि म Sree raw जंकरिजांणेकाइ | उदिमङै अ नन्दे जसांइसेतीचाइ a 
प्ररकद्धारापूरसो Sifeacedists | अन्तरयेहरि उभगसीरुक लन्निरन्तर रम! १०। 
पूरिकणूरापाखिचे मांरोद्रौगवार। सवज्तानतक्षेवावर wm ear 
दाटू चिन्तारांमकों संचयंसवजांने । दादुराँमसन्भाल्तिये चिन्ताञ्िमिच्यांने । १२। 
«rm Permmfacut कुछ नक्तं चिन्ताजोव दे! षा इ | हुंणां था से conser earns ।१३ 
दाङ जि'नपछचायाप्रांणाक! उद्रजउदमृषिषोर। जवरच्यगनिमेंराबियाकोमलका या 
scitu! f 
सोसंत्रथसंगा Since faa टघाटयटभो र | सेस[ईस्हगछूगरी जिनिभूरीमनवीर | ९५ | 
arae गण चीति करि नें नवें न पगसो छ। जिलिसुष दिया कांनक र प्रणनाथ ज गदी श | 
लनसनसे!ज्वसयांरिस वैराबेबिसवावोस | सासाकिवसुम रे नहीं दादुमा निक्ष o 
«rur साबहिबल्तिलिबोसरेों ल्विलिघटदोय:ज्ोवब | गर्भेबासमेंराबिया ure पे। चे पीव | 
fec«cmwuwnrfers मुनराणेवेसास | दादुमंखथसांईयां सबकोपरेचास | ६८ । 
agamas a पडा <वेच्ाथे!राथ । पूरिकपूरापासिद्धसदा ware साथ । 
| | घ्ययासळसत्तिखोधकी सोभोनाव AST) २९ । 
fe निका ओऔसाहे संखथ। साइसेवगव्हेरच्याजचा सक नृ पसा रे हा थ । 
yum emm 
wifaafasife बतूंजड़ा कोानच्यनूपमरोल। सकव्तल्लाकसिरिसांइयां स्हेकरिरद्याच्य 
omar Ret — * | 
बाड़ रूंव स्तक Chi रतिकों z i की सबकीक रेसम्भाप्त। कीडङी कुञ्जर पष्लकमें करताह dfe ure i 
छाव्ानभाजनसचजामें संईयांदड ast | तालेंअधिकाओरकुछ Sra ix 
acd F, E y: M. 4 
दाकूडूकासइजका सन्तेधवीजनपाइ | सलकभाजनगरमष [काहकलपज्ञाइ | << ! 
परमत्वरकभा; रसचरकभमावका CRS जकाधाइ-। LOST ATT चसक WAUTE 965 a 
दादुकेनपकाने कोंनपीसे | जात ह! सीधाहोद्‌)से | RE | — j 
दादूभाडादद्यका ततःसह ज्विविचार | sravetctatwu wc amas निवार ize 
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दाङ खिद्कस ब्रीसाच गे स्थ्वतिरारषिअकौन। साव से!ंिस्स्ता दरश सुरदाचो 
TRUK] ३४ | 








Ar iaa 
«rz अणबंछ्याट्का घाल हें मरमच्छिलागासंन| नांबवनिरजनन्लेतचे ये! निर्मल खाक i 
च्षणवंद्याच्यागेप डे पोळ SC Gat) दादुकेसिरिदासपक्त जेकुछरामर ज्लाड। ₹& । 
च्यषणवद्याच्यास पड ।पस्वाबिचारिरुषाइ vere फिरनतेडतातर वरताकिनजाड | 
च्यणाबंछोव्यज्वगे यको राजीगगनगरास | -दादकुसलिकररिल्लोज्ियेसाज्ञा ई कपास | छण् । 
मोठेकासवमीोठाच्तागे भावेविषभरि दंड | दादूकडतानांक'द्ेकम्टत करिक रिज्ते ine 
जविपतिभणष्ती झरिनाससे। कायाकरोडटो zu } रांमठिनांकिसकांमका दादुसंपलिकरुष | 
दाक एरकावसांसविन जियरांडांयांडाल | निका[टनिघिङ्षपाई ऐ Samet were 


| ४९ I T | - 
दकिन बे स सोळोयरा qwenivies| निळ चेनि चच्छनांर हे क ककूच्यारकोसार ! 

vei. as - pri | a” 123 g 
दादुहुंणांथासाव्हेरकहा fafasie uua सुपमाभगेळूपष्पादसो पेपीयन जिस।ारीसब। 
द्‌। दु णा थ।से। SCIL न बा ज्छीधाड । नककन्‍्हें थीं न/ उरी ऊव।सचहासोच्धाडू। 2९! 
दाडुज्हेंणाथ!साव्हेरच्या। व्नेंकुछकीयापोव। qaauafenas शेसोजांचींजीव। ४४ | 
दादूज्हणांथासाव्टेरच्या srca Ve | 
ज्यरचियात्यूक्षा इंगा काउकैीसिरिले। सखाच्हिबडपरिराधिये देधितम।साए। vei 
ज्यज्ञागे[त्यंराषिया तुमसिरिढालीराइ। दु।का द मे।नहींदाडू ws | ४८। 
ज्यू तुम्हभावे Te उमराजी उसबात। द! तूःकेदिकसिदक सभायै faciem ive à 
दादुकरणाकहारुखते कुछ किया खा बरानकझ नाच्या ड़ | ` साद सयगसेलख्ने cw 

CSTE । ४० | | 4 ' 


दादुकरत।हुमनको करताच्यारेकाइ। करतारेसोकरेगा तू'जञिनिकरत।चोइ! ४९! 
कासी तजिमगचरगया कचीरभरे। ठैराम | सेदचीसांइ मिल्याद। पूर काम । ४ए। 
दादूराजीोरांमहे राजिकरिजकचमार | दादूउसप्रस।दसोपोष्या सबपरिव।र' ut i 
पंचसंतेमेणकरी! मनमतिवात्तामांदि | दा दुभागोभूषसव == भ।वेनांचि। ५४। 
एकसेरकाढामडी wav Ww स्वानजा इ! भषनभांगो जीवकोदाडूके लाघाइ i ५५। '' 
दाकुसाच्तिबमेरेकपळे साक्तिबमराथांश। साव्हिबसिरकाताज wr(wrafuweweiw i 
दाकूसंअरजोबको नितिकरै प्रति पाल । अंबाज्यूपापेसदा मतिदुषप।वेबास्त | ४७ | 
सदस लसन्ते,षदे भांवभगतिवेखास | सिदकसजूरोपाचद मरगिदादुदास | ४८। 

` नद्यासकोचअञ्गसंपूण। | 
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484 Eriract and TransJation of, a Chapter (Juss, . 
Translation of the chapter oh F 


1. Whatever RA“ M willeth, that, without the least difficulty, shall be ; 
why, therefore, do ye kill yourselves with grief, when grief*can avail . 
‘you nothing ? 

2. Whatsoever hath been made, Gop made. Whatsoever is to be made, 
God will make. Whatsoever is, Gop maketh,—then why do any of ye 
afflict yourselves? s 

S. Danu sayeth, Thou, oh Gop! art the author of all things which 
have been made, and-from thee will originate all things which are to be 
made. Thou art the maker, and the cause of all things made. There is ` 
none other but thee. 

4. He is my Gop, who maketh all things perfect. Meditate upon him 
in whose hands are life and death. . 

5. He is my Gon, who created heaven, earth, hell, and the interme- 
diate space ; who is the beginning and end of all creation ; and who pro- 


videth for all 
6. I believe 4hat Gop made man, and that he maketh every thing. 
He is my friend. e 


7. Let faith in Gop characterize all your thoughts, words, and actions. 
He who serveth Gon, places confidence in nothing else 
8. Ifthe remembrance of Gop be in your hearts, ye will be able to 
plish things which are impracticable. But those who seek the paths 
of Gop are few! 
9. He who understandeth how to render his calling sinless, shall be 
happy in that calling provided he be with Gop. 
10. Jf he that perfecteth mankind, occupy a place in your hearts 
| experience his happiness inwardly. Ra Mis in every thing; Ra's 


—11. Oh foolish one! Gon is not far from you. He is near you. You 
are ignorant, but he knoweth eveny thing, and is careful in bestowing. 

— 312. Consideration and power belong to Gop, who is omniscient. Strive 
to preserve Gop, and give heed to nothing else. | 

. 13. Care can avail nothing ; it devoureth life: for those things have 
existed which were ordained, those things shall happen which Gop 

shall direct. 

IX He who causeth the production of all living things, giveth to their 
mouths milk, whilst yet in the stomach. They are placed amidst the fires 
e vertheless they remain unscorched. M 
— forget not, my brother, that Gop's power is always with you. 
"There is a formidable pass within you, and crowds of evil passions flock to 











prehend Gop. DTA $ | 
—— end 1 the > cm which Gon possesseth. He gave you eyes, 
» fec, mouth, and hands, He is the lord of life and of 
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17. Ye forget Gon, w as. defatigable in forming every thing, and 
who keepeth everv thing in or ye destroy his doctrines. Remember 
Gon, for he endiied your body with life: remember that beloved one, who 
placed yor inthe womb, reared and nourished you. 

18. Preserve Gop in your hearts, and put faith into your minds, so 
that by Gop s power your expectations may be realized, 

19. Hetaketh food and employinent, and distributeth them. Gop is 
near; he is always with me. 

90. In order that he may diffuse happiness, Gop becometh subservient 

all ; and although the knowledge of this is in the hearts of the foolish 
yet will they not praise his name,  * et 

91. Although the people every where stretch out their hands to Gop 
although his power is so extensive, yet is he sometinies subservient to all 

22. Oh Gop, thou art as it were exceeding riches pthy regulations are 
without compare, thou art the chief of every world yet remainest invisible, 

Dant sayeth, I will become the sacrifice of the Godhead; of 
him who supporteth every thing ; of him who is able, irËone moment, to 
rear every description of animal, from a worm even to an elephant si 

94. Take such food and raiment as it may please Gop to provide you 
with. You require naught besides. 

25. Those men Who are contented, eat of the morsel which is from 
Gop. Ob disciple! why do you wish for other food, which resembles 
carrion? ° 

26. He that partaketh of but one grain of the love of God, shall be 
released from the sinfulness of all his doubts and actions. Who need cook, 
or who need grind ? Wherever ye cast your eyes, ye may see provisions. 

“Meditate on the nature of your bodies, which resemble earthen: 
vessels ; and put every thing away from them, which is not allied to God. | 

28. Dapu sayeth, I take for my spiritual food PR er aud the 
leaf of Ra's. For the world 1 care not, but Gon’s love is unfathomable. ` 

99. Whatever is the will of Gon, will assuredly happen; therefore do 
not destroy yourselves by anxiety, but listen. 

") 30. What hope can those have elsewhere, even if they wandered over 
the whole earth, who abandon Gop? oh foolish one! righteous men who 
have meditated on this subject, advise you to abandon all things but Gop, 
since all other things are affliction, 

#31. It will be impossible for you to profit. any thing, if vou are not with 
Gon, even if you were to wander from cou to country ; therefore, 
ignorant, abandon all other things, for the afflict ion, and listen to the 
voice of the holy. | , th 

^99. A itiencé the offering of truth, believi ng it to be true; 
fix your heart on Gop, and be humble as though you were. 

33. ७ | wt sd 
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-84. Have no desires, but accept whift circumstances may bring before 
you ३ because whatever Gop pleaseth to direct, can never be wrong. 

— $5. . Have no desires, but eat in faith and with meditation whatever 
chances to fall in your way. Go notabout, tearing from the free, which 
is invisible. 

86. Have no desires, but take the food which chances to fall in your 
way, believing it to be correct, because it cometh from Gop; as much as 
if it were a mouthful of atmosphere. 

37. Alb things are exceeding sweet to those who love Gon; they would 
never style them bitter, even if filled with poison; on the contrary, they 
would accept them, as if they were*umbrosia, —— " 

38. Adversity is good, if on account of Gon ; but it is useless to pain 
the body. Without Gon, the comforts of wealth are unprofitable 

39. He that believeth not in the one Gop, hath an unsettled mind; he 
will be in sorrow, though in the possession of riches: but Gop is without 
price. 

40. The migd which hath not faith, is fickle and unsettled, because, 
not being fixed by amy certainty, it changeth from one thing to another. 

41. Whatever is to be, will be: therefore long not for grief nor for 
joy, because by seekigg the one, you may find the other. Forget not to 
praise Gon. 

49. Whatever is to be, will be: therefore neither wish for heaven nor 
be apprehensive on account of hell. Whatever was ordained, is 

43. Whatever is to be, will be ; and that which Gop hath ordained can 
neither be augmented nor decreased. Let your minds understand this. 

44. Whatever is to be, will be; and nothing else can happen. Accept 
that which is proper for you to receive, but nothing else. 

45. rA Whatever Gop ordereth, shall happen, so why do ye vex your- 
‘selves? Consider Gop as supreme over all ; he is the sight for you to behold 
46. Danu sayeth, Do unto me oh Gop! as thou thinkest best—1 am 
obedient to thee. My disciples! behold no other Gop ; go no where 
but to him. | | 
47. lam satisfied of this, that your happiness will be in proportion to 
your devotion. The heart of Dapu worshippeth Gop night and day. 

48. Condemn nothing which the creator hath made. Those are his 


holy servants who are satisfied with them, — 
49. e are not creators—the Creator isa distinct being ; he can make 


whatever he desireth, but we can make 

-5i ; Re left Benares | and went to Mughor in search of Gop. 
et him without mme v nt, and his object was accomplished. = 

‘are Gop. He is my food and my sup- 








of -my existence are contented with one food 
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3 hunger leaveth him who worshippeth no other 
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53. Gop is my clothtng and my dwelling. He is my ruler, my body, 
and mY soul 

54. Gop ever fostereth his creatures ; even as a mother serveth her 
offspring, and keepeth it from harm. 

55. Oh Gon, thou who art the truth, grant me contentment, love, 
devotion, and faith. Thy servant Dapv prayeth for true patience, and 
that he may be devoted to thee. % 


= 
V.—Notice of new Sites of Fossil dtposits in the Nerbudda Valley. By 
Dr. G. G. Srirsnugnv. Pl. XXX 
[In a letter to the Sec., see Proceedings As. Soc. for May, p. 321.] 

The last presentation I made to the museum “was part of the os 
innominatum of an elephant, which, judging by the size of the sockets, 
was supposed to be of larger dimensions than the anial whose bones 
were delineated in your August No. for 1834. Tht specimen was 
picked up on the hill close to Jabalpur, on the site first brought to 
notice by Captain SLEEMAN, and whose discovery has been the parent 
of the whole of my researches. This specimen was forwarded as being 
the first that appeared to me of definite form sufficient to identify 
the animal to which it belonged. Since this I have been over the 
hill several times, but with the exception of one vertebra of the same 
or similar sized animal, I have not been able to add more specimens 
of sufficient size or determinate form to my collection ; though I doubt 
not the hill is most rich in fossil remains from the quantity of frag- 
ments of trees and bones strewed about. From a note of mine in 
December last you were made aware that I was following up my in- 
vestigations at Sagauni on the Omar Naddhi. These have now led to the 
discovery of three new sites for the knowledge af which we are solely 
indebted to Major OvuszrzEv, the principal Assistant of the district, 
whose zeal in the prosecution of these most interesting discoveries, 
and kindness in aiding and facilitating their conveyance to me will, I 
have no doubt, be fully appreciated by the Society when the specimens 
are presented, and which I trust will be before the termination of 
March. I shall now proceed to give some description of the present 
dispatch, consigned to my friend Dr. Row's care, who will I know have 
much pleasure in forwarding them to you. 

Seven of the specimens are from my old site of Sagauni, and as I 
before forwarded two femurs, the present must evidently have be- 
longed to another animal of the same species. They consist of asacrum, 





part of the os innominatum containing the socket, part of the os pubis, 
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thesymphisis being very distinct*, a ferñur (figs. T, 2, see note) in two 
pieces and a tibia (figs. 3, 4) in as many. These constitute the 
packages from Sagauni, and you will doubtless immediately gecognize 
the same formation and matrix as those first sent. Circumstances 
allowing of my visiting the place in person, I requested Major 
OussLEv, who was at that time at Narsinghpur, to visit the place and 
have a shaft cut from topo bottom. While so employed, being accom- 
panied by numerous patels of the neighbourhood, one of them in- 
formed him that abouÉ two kos off, a giant's head was projecting from 
the bank near his village; and dh visiting the place the splendid 
upper jaw, that is now presented}, was excavated and sent in. This 
also led to the discovery of the fossil Buffalo-head, (for I presume from 
the size and settingeon of the horns, that there will be no doubt as to 
what animal it belongs,) together with four other fossil remains of 
animals which I shall leave to the cognoscent to class. I have still 
two specimenso forward, one a shoulder from Sagauni, the other 
early complete elepBMant's head ES exception of the lower jaw 
This last was the result of native intelligence, Major Ovsxrxrv being 
ik informed “that close to Rewanagar was a giants head, and that the 
| place or ravine in which it was deposited obtained the name of the 
Dona's khoh from this circumstance. This, however, with the shoulder 
must await another opportunity, as they do not weigh less than fiv 
maunds, and the fragments now brought to your notice are not less than 
ten. Thus from Captain SrggstAN s first discovery of a fossil deposit 
near Jabalpur —* ley, and a slight notice of that fact in your Journal 
elevei sites (including Jabalpur and Hoshingabád) in the valley of 
the Nerbudda have been brought to the notice of those interested in 






; — — logical pursuits, and with the valuable aid now afforded by my 
—— new coadjutor Major,Ousscer, I trust to add to the number. 

kd conclusion 1 beg to send a sketch, shewing the locale of the new 
s tes cm कि = U | š 









ed in the plate correspond so nearly with those of the femur 
extracted by Dr. Srrussury from the same spot Sagauni, 


more than fifteen feet high: and indeed our museum will 
to put the mal; together from the ponderous masses 
— REM? नू]. :. 


Thes ragments T t os h T , represented in Plate XXX — asian. E» 


may safely allot them fo the same animal, an elephant of | 
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Dr. S. has, at great tfbuble “and expense, conveyed across country 
from the Nerbudda to the Ganges for us. In the sketch of localities 
joined te his note, it becomes evident that the whole alluvium 
contains fossil remains; and we may confidently leave its exploration 
to the Doctor and his coadjutor Major OvseLgy. We might expatiate 
upon the gold medals awarded by the London Geological Society to 
Messrs. CAUTLEY and FALCONER* as a stimulus to our discoverers, but 
although it must be an encouragement to all to find their labors thus 
appreciated at home, we should blush to put such rewards in the scale 
against, or with, the disinterested love of science which has done so 
much alone. We would suggest to Dr.S. not to confine himself to gigan- 
tic specimens, but particularly to select from the mass of fragments 

teeth of all sorts: hitherto we have only had the*horse, the elephant 

and the buffalo from Jabalpur, but doubtless there are as many other 
animals associated with these as at Perim and elsewbere. We have 
not time at present to lithograph the buffalo (an ingonfestable one it is) 
but we reserve it with the less regret because we are expecting a 
similar specimen from Mr. Dawe,—when all the,heads can be agranged 
together for comparison.—E bp. 





VI.—JNew species of Scolopacide, Indian Snipes. 
By B. H. Hongssos, Esq. 

In No. 32 of the Gleanings in Science, (the precursor of your Jour- 
nal) for August, 1831, I gave a full and careful account of the 
Woodcock and of the several Snipes of Nepál. But as no techifical 
names and characters were then affixed to these birdst, I may as well 
attempt to supply the deficiency fot the benefit of local inquirers, 
who, I suspect, are hardly sufficiently aliveeto that legerdemain 
of the closet-naturalist, whereby they are cheated of the whole 
merit of their labours by him who does no more than annex a few 
words of doggrel Latin to the numerous facts painfully elaborated by 
costly and continuous attention. How long assiduous local research 
is to be deliberately deprived of those aids of library and museum 
which it ought to be the chief duty of learned Societies at home td 
furnish, I know not But the candid will, in the meanwhile, make all 


* We hope these medals will not be so tardy of arrival as those voted to 
Captains Burnes and Coworrv by the Paris Geographical Society which have 
not yet made their appearance, —Ep 

— Those to whom it went, best know what is become of the paper I sent 
home, swith these names and characters affixed. 
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allowances for the necessary errors cleaving *o attempts at technical 
Zoology. in the want of such aids. Whilst the face of our fand is 
darkened with skin-hunters, deputed by learned Societies to incum- 
ber science with ill-ascertained species, no English zoological associ- 
ation has a single travelling naturalist* in India; nor has one such 
body yet sought to invigorate local research, numerous as now are the 
gentlémen in India with epportunities and inclination for observation 
such as need but the appropriate aid of those bodies to render the 
investigations of these gentlemen truly efficient towards all the 
higher ends which the Societies in'question are constituted to forward ! 1 

GRALLATORES. 

" | SCOLOPACID2. 

- Genus Scororax? Auctorum. 

Species, new? Indicus, nobis. 

-Structure typigal “aspect of the European type : size less, 14 inches 
long by 24 between the wings, and 12 oz in weight : bill 3 inches : tail 
31: wings about 14 inch less than the tail: Fst quill longest: tertials 
about l,inch less. Tarsus I$; central toe 14, hind 4+. Tail 12, soft, 
uniform. 

Remark. Found everywhere, in the higher mountains of India. 
Colored like the European type, but asserted by competent judges 
to be less in size. The size and proportions given will determine 
this point. If both differ, the species must be distinct, and will form 
an interesting instance of geographical equivalency without specific 
identity—of which probably there are very many yet to be noted 
espécially among the Raptores, the waders, and the swimmers— 
migrating birds which have, it is true, a wide range, but very appa- 
rently (according to my experierice), a limited one. 

, Genus GALLINAGO, Auctorum. 

Species, new: Nemoricola, nobis 

Large dark wood-haunting snipe, with full soft bowed wings : short- 
ish tail of 16 to 18 feathers, whereof the 8 or 10 laterals are some: 
what narrowed and hardened: large blue legs and feet, and belly 











* 4* The French, who are far quicker:witted than we Beotian islanders, have 
had two such agents in India ever since I came to it, But the travelling natura- 
list is in no condition to compete with the fixed local studemt, if the latter | 
- yeceive the obvious helps from home. For many years past we have had great 
— and wealthy Zoological Societies in London, which, however, have not yet found 
—— phenomena ofafimate nature must be observed where they exist ! 

! * thé tarsus and digits has been explained in the 

No, VIII. for November 1836. 
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entirely barred: 12} imches Pong by 18 between the wings: bill 24, 
tail 24: tarsus 12 : central toe 112 : hind ya: weight 7 oz 

Remarks. This interesting species forms by its size, its manners, 
and some points of its structure, a link between the genera Scolopax 
and Gallinago, but deviates from both towards Rhynchea, by the 
feebleness of its soft, bowed and,subgradated wings, which have the 
2nd quill longest. I have set it down in wy note book, as the type 
of a new genus or subgenus, under the style of Nemoricola Nipa- 
lensis, but I forbear, for the present, from so mhming it. Its general 
structure is that of a snipe, but the bill is a woodcock's, and the legs 
and feet are larger than in Gallinago. . It is shy, non-gregarious, 
avoids the open cultivated country, and is only found in the haunts of 
the woodcock, with this differencé in its manners as compared mis < 
those of Scolopar, that it is averse from the inferior of woods. The 
wings are usually from 2 to 1 inch less than (1७ ६७1, and the prime 
and tertial quills are equal. The tarsi differ from tose of the com- 
mon snipe in that the scales, posteally, are broken on the mesial line, 
whereas they are entire in that bird 

2nd Species, new : Solitaria, nobis. 

Large, pale, luteous-legged snipe, with small legs and feet, and 
tail consisting of 20 plumes, whereof the 10 laterals are hardened 
and narrow: 121 inches long by 20 in expanse: bill 2$: tail 3g: 
tarsus 1,3; central toe 1,4: hind ~a: weight 6} oz. 

Remarks. The general structure of this bird is perfectly typical, 
(Gallinago), but it bas shorter legs and feet than the ordinary snipe, 
from which it further differs by the division of the tarsal sca pon 
the posteal aspect. This is a point of affinity with the last, with which 
our present species agrees very closely iv. manners ; the two conduct- 
ing one, without a sensible interval, from Scolopgr to Gallinago. The 
trivial name refers to the habits of the species: but the term, in 
English, is usually applied by our sportsmen to the preceding bird 
which is found in the Doons and Kaders near the hills, whereas the 
present species never quits the hills. In our present subject the wing 
has all the strength and acumination so characteristic of most of its 
confamiliars. The tail also is firm बाते of good length. The tail 
usually exceeds the wings by about half an inch, the tertials being 
scarcely so long as the primes. 

3rd Species, Biclavus, nobis. — 

Common Indian field snipe, with the lining of the wings perfectly ` 


| barred, and tail of 24 to 28 feathers, of which the 16 to 20 laterals 
C mdi ws >. m ` ! 
- 
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are narrowed almost to threads, and very rigid. 11 inches long by 
| 17 wide, and 5 oz, in weight; bill 2}: tail 24: tarsus 13: centml toe 
14. hind 41. 

4th Species, Uniclavus, nobis. 

Common Indian field snipe, with the lining of the wings faintly 
barred, the bill long, and tail of 14 to 16 uniform plumes. 114 
inches long by 17 wide, and 5 ounces in weight: bill 2: tail 28 : 
tarsus 1%: central toe 14, hind ,*,. 

Remarks. The two*last species are the ordinary snipes of the 
plains and hills: their general structure and aspect are quite typical, 
but their size is less than that of their European analogue. The dif- 
ferences noted in the two species are permanent, as I have proved by 

^. fb4-xamination ofenumberless specimens of both sexes, and in all 
stages of moult. Both the bill and the tail of Uniclavus are conspi- 
cuously longer than those of Biclavus. In characterising these four 
species of Gallinago, 1 have chosen purposely to rely on size, propor- 
tions, and the structuréf of the tail—points which I have no doubt 
will serve to fix my species without reference to colors, in relation to | | 
which it may be observed that the uniformity of aspect (except in our | 
INemoricola, which has the woodcock bars below) is calculated only 
to con'use those. who are referred to it for specifical differences, 
The expressions dark and pale, in the specifie characters of Nemori- 
cola and Solitaria, have careful reference to the average tone and 
iutensity of color in the type of Gallinago. > 

I In ZJicisus, the wings are seldom so much as an inch short of the 

tail e—7hereas in Uniclavus, they are generally 14 at least. This is 

caused by the superior length of the tail in the latter: for the wings 

of both are of equal size, and 6 inches long from the bend of the 

. shoulder to the tip of ¿he longest quill 


© The Rev. R. Everest, in 1825, killed a bird of this species, 124 inches long 
- — and? in weight ! ! But monsters are abnormal ; and I take occasion to say that 
| "MZ SEQ: weights and proportions in this paper are mean maxima, deduced 
^ from numberless trials. 1 may add, that the sexual defferences are purposely 
overlooked, having been found to be inappreciably small, The females, however, 
and the males, the dceper toned in color. | 
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VII.—Proceedings*of the Asiatic Society. 
Wednesday Evening, the Sth July, 1837. 


| The Hon'Ble Sir Epwanp Raw, President, in the chair, 

Mr. J. Murr, C. S., proposed by Captain CAUTLEY, seconded by the 
ecretary, at the last meeting, was elected a Member. 

The Baron Scumune, of Cronstadt, was, upon the favorable report of 
‘he Committee of Papers, elected an Honorary Member, 

Rustamsai’ Cowassr’, was proposed by Baboo Rag: Comar SEN, seconded 
oy Sir E. Ryan. 

.- Baboo Surr CHURN GHOSAL, proposed by the Secretary, seconded by 
Afr. Hare. 

Captain Boere, proposed by Mr. W arrens, seconded by Captain PEM- 
IERTON. 

Read a letter from Dr. J. Swirxxy, acknowledging his election as n 
Member. 

Read the following correspondence regarding the mugeum, consequeph.. .. 
‘pon the resolution of the last meeting. 


| To the Right Honorable GEORGE, Lord AUCKLAND, &c. Kc. &c. 
Governor General of India in Council. 











































Iv Lorp, 

I have been requested by the Asiatic Socicty to become theorcan of a respectful 
»epresentation to your Lordship in Council on a topic of*great importance to the 
-aterests of the Society, which was made the su ject of a Resolution passed at a 
general meeting held on the 7th instant, 

* I have now accordingly the honor to submit a copy of tht Resolution, and with 
every deference and respect to solicit for the prayer of it, the most favorable consi- 
deration of your Lordship's Government. 

The Asiatic Society has been in existence for more than half a century. Founded by 
he illustrious Sir WILLIAM Jones, with the concurrence and support of the no less 

~ Hustrious WARREN HASTINGS, it has uniformly enjoyed the countenance and pro- 
ection of the high officers placed at the head of the Indian administration, many of 
vhom have joined in its objects with more than the formal interest of nominal patrons, 
nd have contributed individaally to its records of literature, or to its collection of 

ntiquities and of curious natural productions. i 

It would be quite superfluous to enumerate, in aldressjng the Society's officinl 
satron, the many eminent men whose names have ndorned and still adorn it- 44 of 
nembers, or to recal the services they have severally rendered to science and to 
'terature ; but it is by no means to these alone that the Institution owes its efficiency, 
s stability, and its reputation, Without the co-operation of the many, the talents and 
bstract studies of the few would have been compfratively ineffectual; and the learned 
‘orld in many cases would have been deprived of the chief benefit of their studies and 

nowledge but for the combination which is so necessary te effect undertakings of 

aagnitude and expence, and for the stimulus which emulation, and publicity, aud a 
ommon interest never fail to excite. 

Since its foundation the Asiatic Society has expended more than three lakhs of 
apees upon the prossention, nnd publication of its Resenches in the langunges, the 
h hosopuy, the history, the ceograpby, physical, and statisticnl of India; and there is 
o branch of useful Knowledge connected with this country that has not received 
lustration through the judicious employment of its funds. 

iD n one or two occasions the Society has received baudsome donations from indivi- 

Is, but it has never yet solicited or received public aid from the Governament of the, 
.»untry. In venturing therefore to propose à mensure for which there was no prece- 
ent in its history, the Committee of papers, with whom the suggestion originated, 
cemed it incumbent on them to shew the Society at large the grounds upon which 
yey rested their recommendation: and the su stance of the arguments they thea 

LN 4 1 am now requested by the Society to lay before your Lordship in Council, | 
It is not from a declining Fas vm nn appeal is made, to save it from impending 
| gain or to enable it to su — its exper on the same stale of efficiency as hereto- 

org On the contrary, the Society never had à more flourishing list of contributing 
Members, nor was it ever more t raped engaged on the multiplied objects of its 

*tention, Indeed it would be It to mention any department in which ita - 
«ties bave not materially increased within the last few yeurs. 


7 | 25 > - » 
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By the transfer of the Oriental pubilftationg from the — Committee n v [ 
important and responsible task has been thrown e 2 the Society, —— is met & 
Ks कद pis erform to Sen and satisfaction to the increasing body Af Orien tas 

"1inJ*5uropc, who have expres c f £ in its ` 
Rid peel aeo ' pressed a common. feeling and interest n it efficienc:, | 
By the transfer of the Oriental mnnuscripts and printed volumes from the Colleg , 
of Fort William the Society's library hus been doubled, and the charge and respon- 
sibility of its management proportionately increased. The Society cannot be insensible 
of the obligation of making known its contents, of encouraging and providing nccom- 
modation for copyists, and of guarding property of increasing value. Thus the exten- 
sion of the library has been attended with cousequeuces which are felt in various 
matters of dctail that cannot well be described. 
_ Literary publications have also sought the Society's auspices in greater A! E 
of Inte. than heretofore ३७ and the government has paid it the compliment of seeking x 
its adyice and of followiag its suggestions in respect to many literary undertakings" | 
for which the public patronage had beew solicited. Ë 
The government of France has condescended to employ the Society as the medium / 
for procurin additions to the superb Oriental library of the French nation, and many | 
distinguished Orientalists of the Continent have solicited the same favor. 
| हळ all these sources the responsibility, the substantive existence of the Society 

« नए ——hawÜAerived strength and lustre; but every enlargement of its connections and every 
new field of its operations cannot but call for some additional expenditure or point 
out some desideratum which the Society's means are unable to provide; and this must 
be always more prominently felt where, from all the officers of the institution afford. 

ng their services gratuitously, there is a reluctance in imposing new duties or ex- 
pecting an incremed devotion of their limited leisure. 
But it is particularly in the physical branch of its Inbours—a vast field compre- 
bending, according to the emphatic expression of Sir WILLIAM JONES, *' whatever | 
is produced by nature within the geographical limits of Asin,'" that the Asiatic = © 
Society feels itself most —— nnd deficient of means. | 
The rapid strides that have been made in physical inquiry throughout the world in 
tie present age, have been compassed only by national efforts. By these have the 
schools of Paris been raised to the perfection of which they now boast, and her mu. _ 
seums stored with most instructive and precious collections. ¢ | 
By the combinations of the wealthy, aided by a popular government is England, 
now beginning to rival her. A national museum is indeed throughout Europe become, 
an cessential engine of education, instructive alike to the uninformed who admires. 
the wonders of nature through the eye alone, aud to the refined student who seeks 
in these repositories what it would be quite out of his power to procure with his own 
| menns. M 








C 
lopment of fossil depofits in —— perta of India bitherto unsuspected, we have 
become possessed of the basis of n gr 


E hi ve eno | | 
Wales from the Cape, and from every quarter of the Honorable Company's posses | 
“sions, specimens of natural history, of mineralo EY» and geology, have flowed ii| 


faster than they could be accommodated, and the too little attention they haw 
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These then, are the motivos that Gave persuaded the Society of the propriety of 

mn appeal to the Ruling Power:—not to contribute to the ordinary wants and engage- 
ments of the institution, but to convert that institution into a publie and national 
— eoncern, ue entrusting it with the foundation and superintendence of what has yet 

to be fo d for the instruction of our native fellow subjects, as much ns for the 
furtherance of sciente, —n public depository of the products of nature in India and the 
-. surrounding countries properly preserved, properly arranged, and properly a np lied. 

To effect such an object it is indispensable that the services of a professional natu- 
ralist of high attainments should be engaged, and that he should have at his com- 
mrp ed es means of working effectually, and of devoting his whole time to the em- 
ployment. 

What, it may be asked, will be the return to government if the state undertake to 
supply such an officer? To this question more than one satisfactory Answer may 
rendily be given. ^ 

The Honorable Company have in Lendenhall Street n very valuable museum sup- 
ported at considerable expense. To that Museum, ours would he a powerful auxili- 
ary. Duplicates of every sort here collected might be set apart for England. Again 
the local government has scientific expeditions continually employed in exploring 
the country, Geographical, geodesicnl, and statistical information is continn- 
ally under collection without any office o& record, or officer of analysis, to whom it 
enn be appropriately referred for digestion. Efforts nre continually misemployməa]]3)aa— - 
want of proper direction, and opportunities are lost for want of proper instructions 
that may be ever regretted by the scientific world. Again, the means of education 
in the natural sciences would be improved or rather created by the formntion of & 
museum, the superintendent of which would always be able to wevote a portion oF 
his time to demonstrations and lectures, either expected as a^part of bis duty, or 
yielding a menns of partial reimbursement, “Wg 

But the Society feels that itis almost unbecoming to suppose that the Govern» 
ment of a great country would ask for reasons to support the present ñ Ad 2 ; 
for the encouragement given to botanical pursuits by theanaintenance of two public 
gardensat considerable charge, and the sums placed at the disposal of the acricultural 
and horticultural societies and to similar institutions, are so many evidences that 
the Government have only to be convinced that the object is one of essential public 
benefit, or calculated to promote scientific discovery, when the inclination to provide 
‘the necessary support will not be wanting. The expenditure that has been bestowed 
‘upon the theoretical admeasurement of the earth's surface, for the clabornte deter- 
mination of which the Honorable Company's Government has been justly held up to 
the admiration of the world, is an instance particularly in point. The Society has ever 
felt that the public grants to those and numerous other objects of a similar nature, 
have been boons to itself, so far as they have promoted the rescarches contemplated, 
in its original foundation; andif on this occasion it fails to impress upon Goyerament 
the claims of other branches of science and literature, all of which require &nu*will 
benefit by the establishment of a public museum, the Society will attrib ute it rather 
| to the weakness of the appeal made on its behalf than to the real wenkness of its 
| enuse, > 

I have only in conclusion, to explain that although the Society in the accompany - 
ing resolution has ventured to name a specific sum which wpuld probnbly be sufficient 
. for the objects which it has in view yet the members would leave it entirely to the 
` superior judgment of your Lordship in Council to determine what sum it would be 
! expedient to devote from the public finances towards the general futherance of the 

Society's objects; should it indeed appear to yon that the ap ——— which 1 have 
been requested Hd to duy before Government, is A sed on sound and reasonable argu- 
ments, and that it merits the consideration and sup pon rt which I have ventured, as 








| much from my owu fecliugs as from my duty to the ety, to urge in its favor. 
: mem, rite aros - I have the Roue to be, &c. 

2 ` Calcufta, 15th June, 1557. > (Signed)  Enwanp RYAN, 
"५.2५ pt ER President: 

EN I = | [For a copy of the Resolutions annexed see page 400, | 

gs rig To the Honorable Sir E. RvAN, Knight. 

35 . Pu | President of the Asiatic Society: 

* HoNORABLE Sin, 


C Tle representation submitted by you on behalf of gum Society of Calcutta 
Lp has been considered by the Right Honorable the eroor General of India in 
" Qounacil with the attention due to the importance of the objects for which the 
^ assistance of Government is solicited, aud to the character of the Society nnd of 
those who bave united in the resolution to make this appeal. 
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2. The Right Honorable the Gevernor Genfral of Andia ta Council १ simita 
that the public of Europe and of Asia have lucurred n heavy debt of nm to the 
Society for the persevering and successful efforts it has mode for more t half & 
centur to develope the literary re«spurees of Asin, and to avcertal 


Pa ७ collect objects 
ef scientific avid antiquarian Interest. His Lordship in Counet] feels ate, that al- 


though the publication of these results, through the Researches of the Society and ia 
other works of wide circulation, has contributed largely to the advancement of general 
science, and has given to the labours of ite members all the utility that such diffusion 
could impert, “till, withont a museum snd library in which the products of art and 
nature, and especially coins and other "A eresting remains of aotiquity, might be 
collected for the personal examination of the more curious; one important means 
of deriving bene dy fram thore labours must etii] he wanting 

3. His Lordship ta Council is further ecusible क expense of establishiug 
euch s musecum, with its Sorry ७४४ )७४७३६# , ६७७ ७५०१ expected ia this country to 
be met by voluntary contributions from the limited number of persons who take an 
interest in such pureuite ; asd therefor, although the Society bas already done 
mech towards ring the ground for «meh an establishment, that it eunnot be 
maintained in the ereditable and useful condition necessary for the attainment of the 
objects desired, unless aided liberally by the Govwerement, io like masner ns similar 
institutions in —— are supported from the publie treasury. 

. bat although his Lon uen in Council ako teque all these claims ou the 
liberality of Government, he yet feels preciuded from giving his immediate sanction 
to the specific annual grant solicited by the Asiatic Society in this instance, without 

previous teference to the tlonorable the Coart of Directors, to whom however it ts 
intention, in fogwarcing your representation, to submit a strong 
ín it» favor. w 

5. There are many clreurmstances which induce the Governor General ia Council 
to consider that the proposition submitted on this occasion is peculiarly one to be 
decided the home authorities, rather than by the Local Government. ln the 
first pi »-. the Honorable Court of Directors are themselves at considerable expense 
án keeplag vp ७ museum aed e: at the India house, and though his Lordsbip in 
Council concurs with you in thinking that euch institutions ta Europe, however 
oe co th the necessity of providing similar in lodia likewise,— with 
to the spirit of literary Inquiry and scientific research which it 
t d # native youth of lndin ; stili the 
fact that the Honorsbie Court have a separate institution of their own, points to 
the propriety of making them the judges of its eafficiency or the contrary for ladian 
; moreover, were the Geverament of Indian to sanction a oreo we 

u . 
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rnliste,not in the Society, and foreigrnérs visiting the place for scientific 
Objects o join in these reunions. 

After much discussion, the Lord Bishop pese, seconded by für 
B. Marxin, that as 200 rupees was the eum act y "wanted to support the 
museum in ite present state, a second application should be made to 
Government for A temporary grant of that amount, pending the reference 
to the Hon'ble the Court of Directors. 

Colonel Catinieino proposed hs an amendment, thet in addition to 
the 200 rupoes for the establishment, the Societ E should request a further 
monthly sum of 500 rupees to be expemled on t collection of specimens 
of natural history and othgr objects of scientihe interest, the produce te 
be made over to Government ae a repayment of güvances, in case ef an 
unfavorable reply from the Hon ble Cyurt, 

The amendment having been put from the chair was carried by à large 
majority. 

”>, D. Srewanr, secretary of the Statistical Committee, communicated 
the following letter from Government on the subjects of the committee s 
researches which were now progressing with vigour, Mthough very oe 
or showy results were not yet to be expected. The following gentlemen 

ortae of the Society) had by invitation been joined to the Comanttee : 
ers. G. T. MeoCuimrocx, | Prporworos, J. Conv, J. Biarea, 
J. Brut, Baboos Pitassowsoocouam TAoong, und Kospwov Derr. 


To D. Srawant, Bag. * 
Bec, fo the Slatistical Committe of the As, Boe. 


SiR, 


* 
| am directed by the Right Honorable the Governor of Bengal to —— — tbe 
reeript of your letter of the 17th ultima, end to request. thet you will inform the 
Statistical Committer, that Mis Lordship has learnt with great satiefactiog that 
the Asiatic Society has directed its attention to a subject of the vimos! me pertance, 
for the details of which the Government has uccoeeartiy very Little bei)mre. 

The Governor wili ह 2419 pe rmit the Committee to have acm Ar they request to 
any Statistical documents valne which are deposited ia amy of the pube offices 
and to make public such — af their costruts as may eppear to deserve it. 

The circular letter. which you alinde to, in. your Ard paragraph as baviag (soured 
(under date the ?5ih of April last) to the severni commiesioners in the Lower 
Provioces, was merely a requisition upon the several functionaries ol rf — 
jo the Judicial and Kevenue Departments for sil tbe aid which they oosid to 
the Medical officers employed in collecting "Statistical information. 

A copy of the instructions ivseed by the Medical Hoard to the officers under 
their authority above-mentioned, is annexed for the information of the Statestical 

ttee 


After peru using that paper in connexion with the circular from this Department above 

referred to, the Statistical Committee will perhaps be Able to point out in whet 

manner all the means employed. or available may be so used ia sain of colleterally 

as to produce the effecta most beneficial to the general intereste of knowledge. 
The 

























6th June, 4537. 
The following books were presented > 
The dispatches of the Marquis — wol. 111. —presented by the Mon’ blo 
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— - The Indian Review and Jo e | 
- Pee; tiny he Roi n urnal of Foreig& Scienge ahd Arts for June apd July 


A manuseri Pt historysof J'wanpoor in Persian, lent for the purpose of bein? copied. 


“Also, the 'Tohfeh-Tazeh, or histo f the present Rája's f E 
Capta ln Ac Gagningha; Engrs. ry o c pres ja s amily of Benares bu 


STIRLING on the countries between Persia and Indin—presented by the Author. 
Literary. ⁄ 


Mr. Secretary MACXNAGHTEN forwarded on the part of the Right Hon'ble 
the Governor General in Council, a*MS. Grammar of the Brahuik y lan- 
guage, prepared by Lieutgnant R. Leeca of the Bombay Engineers. 

A note on the Ruins of old Mandivee in Cutch and a legend of Venser 
the son of Vixramapirya, by Lieutenant J. Posrans, was communicated by 
Mr. WATHEN, Chief Secretary, Bombay. ' 

Read a letter from the Rev. Mr. BTeveNsox of Bombay, forwarding his 
version of the lat alphabet and inscriptions. 


Mr. STEVENSON has made known and lithographed his alphabet, and n portion of 

the lat inscription as read by him, in con #९055008 of the announcement of the dis- 

— covery of the alphabet gn Calcutta which had been communicated to Mr. WATHEN, 

* — but which Mr. STEVENSON honorably requested might not be shewn to hinr 

until he had placed his own interprétation on record. "The alphabet ndopted by 

him is essentially different from that obtained by the analysis of the Bhilsa 

inscriptions, and Applying it to the Delhi lát the author has imagined the lan- 

"guage of the latter ë be Sanscrit: and he concludes the pillar to be ** a Jayastambha 

or triumphal column erected by a sovereign of Máruár to celebrate his victories iu 
Hindustan," results altogether at variance with those nrrived at here, 

The Secretary was induced by Mr. SrEvENsoN's communication to lay 
before tne Society the*transcript and translation he had yet hardly com- 
pleted of the Feroz lát inscription. 

It will be seen in Article Il. of the present No. that the inscription is in the Maga- 
dhi language, nud that it contains a series of edicts counected with the Buddhist 
faith Seared: by DEVANAMPIYA PtYADASI, à king of Ceylon, who was converted 
to Buddhism in the reign of DHARMA ASOKA about 300 years before Christ. 

: Captain S. W. Bowsuaw, Dinapore, presented a very small cocoanut 
obtained at Arracan and considered a curiosity. 

Mr. Hopason presented a box of Nipal snakes.. 

4 | ; | Physical, 
| Mir. Seprprncs presented a piece of copper from the bottom of the ship 
Guide or Wm. १ V allace, lately struck by lightning while in dock. 
p A hole of 8 inches diameter was pierced —*— the Coppe r, nlthough hardly & 
perceptible trace was left of the passAge of the electric fluid through the plank ia 
"1 contact with it. The mast was shivered. . 


M. Denrssert exhibfed to the meeting the superb ichthyological col- 
lection made by himself for his uncle at Paris, during a resi dies of a 
i few months in Calcutta. — 
si Lord AvuckrnANDp presented the skeleton of a mouse.deer (Moschus 
s  daueanicus P) mounted in the museum. ' : " 
The male and female of Satyra, presented by Dr. A. CAMPBELL, also 
three jungle fowl, Phasianus gallus, ditto. FPE pa 
Colonel D. M. Macrrkop Chief Engineer, presented a third fragment of 
fossil bone (ferrugenous) brought up by the auger in the Fort from a depth 
of 375 feet, He subsequently added the following particulars of the pro- 
gress of the boring :— ` el 
a. * Boring operations at Fort William, July Sth, 1637. 
+ The Chief Engincer has the satisfaction of stating that at len 
cls —86 AC Ergin at a deRth of 


cimen of w accompanies ; the tubes have only gone don 
ped that they may be forced downt hrough the remainder of the 
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meal S87.) * Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 499 
+ — " 

/ of sand to the clay to-morrów.. when ly: a cessation of the influx of sand the opera- 
T tion will proceed with much more rapidity," 

= The appearance of the clay is precisely that of the black peat-clay found at the 
- depth of i4 to 20 feet below the sur es: find it must be ki e debris of a similar. 
Sundarban tract forme anterior to the deposit of the 380 feet of superincumbent 
and and clays. The wood is highly charred, but by no means converted into coal, 


Col. MacrEon also presented n specimen of. a two-headed snake caught 
alive at Moorshedabud. 


Ñ Mr. W. T. Baxrer, Branch-pilot, presented a specimen in spirits of 
K the sen-horse taken off Point Palmiras. p 
— Major 129 011500, Engrs., described a species of flying serpent which he 
i believed to be unknown to naturalists. 


AT B. H. Honason, Esq. gave the following description of the Gauri Gau of 
; the JVipal forest.- š 
BP. '* With infinite trouble and expense I have at length procured complete spoils 
"WU of both sexes of the Gauri Gau. "The ribs are but 13 pair: the skulls ot both male 
Wi and female are alike distinguished by enormous size, and by a broad, and long, and ` 
$ flat forehead surmounted by a prodigious «emicylindric crest. It is the spinous 
| rocesses of the dorsal vertibre only, that cause the extra ord mary elevation of ~. 
M fore-quarters, those of the cervical not being raised at all. The elevation extends 
^ longitudinally from the first to the last pair of ribs, rising and falling suddenly, but 
IS with the rise more abrupt than the fall. The extreme elevation is 14 inches above 
the spinal column, and is renched by the third process from the arterior extremity - 
NER Here, then is a singular animal; Bos as to the number of the ribs and as to the 
Py general form of the cranium, but surely distinguish cd-sufhiciently from Bos, as & 
" separate subgeneric type, by the far erenter size of ihe skull, the astonishing deve- 
lopment of its frontal crest, and the no less remarkable development of the spinous 
3 processes of the dorsal vertebro, which last osteological peculiarity gives. Ë live 
anim5i (he appearance of a camel or camel-leopard if the head be concealed. 

“T call this type Bibos, a name that is equally good if it be supposed to indicate 
n ox of unusual magnitude (quasi Bis nnd Bos) or an animal osculant between 
Bison and Bos (quasi Bi— Bos). You remember my delineations of the skull com- 
pnratively with those of the tame and wild baffalo and tame ox. No one could look 
atthem and suppose this aoimnl a Bison, if the correctness of CUVIER’S view were 
admitted: and, for my part, 4 have always regarded the Gaurt (7०७ ns n separate 
link between Bos and Bison. Butit is only within the last week that, by procuring 
complete skeletons of both sexes, I have satisfied myself of the fact. 1 hnve notthe 
| ]east doubt that the Urus of t Ne ancients (known to us only by fossil crinia) was a 
| bos, that is, nn animal of the same type as our living Indian wild ‘ull of the 
saul forest, wand of other wilds. Whether my animul be the Gaurus or the wa. Jreus 
ot books, no soul can tell; for the sufficing reason that there is no adequate or mi- 
missible account of either of the latter in books. Some call these crentures bulls ; 
others call them Bisons :—what they really bez we know not; and therefore T shall 
give my ty pe a separate specific name or Subhemachalus. " a 

“ The Gauri Gau, then, of the saul forestis Hibos Subhemaghalus, nob.,and type of 
the new subgenus Bibos. The Society shall have a very ful: and particular account 
of it presently ; meanwhile the osteological peculiarities already spoken of, stamp 
our animal with a very strikiog character of novelt Y whilst they give a singular 
revived interest to whatever the classics have left us about their Urus, 
~ 4s‘ The hair is as close nnd glossy as in Bos, only somewhat elongated and curled 
on the forehehd and knees: the colors are usunlly red or black or piebald, the tail 
loes not reach to the hock, in other words, is very short ; all structural peculiarities 
fall into the sub , "२०% character: the specific character may be given in two words. 
. ** Large wild Indian Bibos with close glossy bair, of a red or black color, ten feet 
from snout to rump, and five and a half feet high at the shoulder, Gaurt Gau of ^ 

Findus." N is 

* Dr. Sprmspury presented part of the fossil jaw of a horse, from Brimham ` 
Ghat, ——— Mr. SMITH. = 

| Also fossil shells of reversed whorls silicified, from Sao Kharn Ghat, 
“ten kos west of Baitool, similar exactly to those naticed by Dr, Vovsgv in 
J e Gawlllyiri trap. e. is | 
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